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CHAPTEE  IV. 

Assamption  of  affairs  by  the  state  conncil  at  Brnssols — Hesitation  at  Madrid—* 
Joachim  Hopper — Mai-administration — Vigilance  of  OraDge — The  pro- 
vinces drawn  more  closely  together — Inequality  of  the  conflict — Physical 
condition  of  Holland — New  Act  of  Union  between  Holland  and  Zealand — 
Authority  of  the  Prince  defined  and  enlarged — Provincial  polity  charac- 
terized—Generous sentiments  of  the  Prince — His  tolerant  spirit — Letters 
from  the  King — Attitudes  of  the  great  powers  towards  the  Netherlands — 
Corresi)ondence  and  policy  of  Elizabeth — Secret  negotiations  with  France 
and  AlenQon — Confused  and  menacing  aspect  of  (Germany — Responsible  and 
laborious  i>osition  of  Orange— Attempt  to  relieve  Zierickzee — Death  of 
Admiral  Boisot — Capitulation  of  the  city  upon  honorable  terms—  Mutiny 
of  the  Spanish  troops  in  Schonwen— General  causes  of  discontent— Alarming 
increase  of  the  mutiny — The  rebel  regiments  enter  Brabant — Fruitless  at- 
tempts to  pacify  them — ^They  take  possession  of  Alost — Edicts,  denouncing 
them,  from  the  state  council — Intense  excitement  in  Brussels  and  Antwerp 
— Letters  frt)m  Philip  brought  by  Marquis  Havr^ — The  King's  continued 
procrastination — Bninous  royal  confirmation  *of  the  authority  assumed  by 
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citadel — The  mutiny  universal. 

The  death  of  Eequesens,  notwithstanding  his  four  days'  ill- 
ness, occurred  so  suddenly  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  ap- 
point his  successor.  Had  he  exercised  this  privilege,  which 
his  patent  conferred  upon  him,  it  was  supposed  that  he 
would  have  nominated  Count  Mansfeld  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  governor-general,  until  the  King  should  otherwise 
ordain.*  In  the  absence  of  any  definite  arrangement,  the 
Council  of  State,  according  to  a  right  which  that  body 
claimed  from  custom,  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  Of 
the  old  board,  there  were  none  left  but  the  Duke  of  Aer- 
Bchot,  Count  Berlaymont,  and  Viglius.    To  these  were  soon 

*  Bor,  viii  663.     Metcren,  ▼.  104a. 
VOL.  m.  B 
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added,  however,  by  royal  diploma,  the  Spaniard,  Jerome  de 
Boda,  and  the  Netherlanders,  Asaonleville,  Baron  Easaeng- 
hiem,  and  Arnold  Saebout.  Thus,  all  the  members,  save 
one,  of  what  had  now  become  the  executive  body,  were 
natives  of  the  country.  Eoda  was  accordingly  looked 
flBianee  upon  by  hia  colleagues.  He  waa  regarded  by  VigliuB 
as  a  man  who  desired  to  repeat  the  part  which  had  been. 
played  by  Juan  Targaa  in  the  Elood-Council,  while  the 
other  memherB,  although  atanch  Catholics,  were  all  of  them 
weU-dispoaed  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  Netherland  nobles  to 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 

Tor  a  time,  therefore,  the  transfer  of  authority  seemed  to 
have  been  smoothly  accomplished.  The  Council  of  State 
conducted  the  admiuistration  of  the  country.  Peter  Ernest 
Mansfeld  was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  military  command, 
including  the  government  of  Brussels ;  and  the  Spaniab 
commanders,  although  disaatiafied  that  any  but  a  Spaniard 
should  be  thus  honored,  were  for  a  time  quiescent.*  When 
the  news  reached  Madrid,  Philip  was  extremely  discon- 
certed. The  death  of  Requeaens  eicited  his  indignation, 
He  was  angry  with  him,  not  for  dying,  but  for  dying  at  so 
very  inconvenient  a  moment.  He  had  not  yet  fully  decided 
either  upon  his  succesaor,  or  upon  the  policy  to  be  enforced 
by  hia  aucceaaor.  There  were  aeveral  candidates  for  the 
vacant  poat ;  there  was  a  variety  of  opinions  in  the  cabinet 
as  to  the  course  of  conduct  to  be  adopted.t  In  the  impOB- 
sibilitT  of  instantly  making  up  his  mind  upon  this  unex- 
pectea  emergency,  Philip  fell,  as  it  were,  into  a  long  reverie, 
than  which  notlung  could  be  more  inopportune.  With  a 
country  in  a  state  of  revolution  and  eiaaperation,  the  trance, 
which  now  seemed  to  come  over  the  government,  was  iiko 
to  be  followed  by  deadly  effects.  The  stationary  policy, 
which  the  death  of  Bequeaens  had  occasioned,  was  allowed 
to  prolong  itself  indefinitely,!  and  almost  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  Joachim  Hopper  was  really  consxilted  about  the 
afiaira  of  that  department  over  which  he  imagmed  himself, 

*  Bdt,  Hctcron,  nU  nip,     Tiglii  E|iiBl 
TigL  Epiat.,  Dili  sup.     HoiiU,  il.  438. 

Bnai^,  and  that  it  lb  ui  error  to  doscribe  him  ■■  lu>«tcd  nlth  tlw  sapreme 
wDiUrr  BOBimiiniJ, 

+  Lottor  of  PhiUp  fMnreli  B<,  1570)  tc  Bt«tcB-geBoi»l,  in  Bor.  ii.  M3. 

I  SlnidH.  «li>.  407,  4(18'  Hnofil,  il.  438.  Bvr,  viii.  0C3,  sqq.  V.  d. 
VTBcllt,  li.  171,  rt  »qq.,  aU. 
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and  was  generally  supposed  by  others,  to  preside  at  Madrid. 
The  creature  of  Vigiius,  having  all  the  Bubsen4ency,  with 
none  of  the  acuteness  of  his  patron,  he  had  been  long  em- 
ployed as  chief  of  the  Netherland  bureau,  while  kept  in 
profound  ignorance  of  the  affairs  which  were  transacted  in 
his  office.  He  was  a  privy  councillor,  whose  councils  were 
never  heeded,  a  confidential  servant  in  whom  the  King  re- 
posed confidence,  only  on  the  ground  that  no  man  could 
reveal  secrets  which  he  did  not  know.  This  deportment  of 
the  King's  showed  that  he  had  accurately  measured  the 
man,  for  Hopper  was  hardly  competent  tor  the  place  of 
a  chief  clerk.  He  was  unable  to  write  clearly  in  any  lan- 
guage, because  incapable  of  a  fully-developed  thought  upon 
any  subject.  It  may  be  supposed  that  nothing  but  an  abor*> 
tive  policy,  therefore,  would  be  produced  upon  the  occasion 
thus  suddenly  offered.  '^  'Tis  a  devout  man,  that  poor  Mas- 
ter Hopper,"  said  G-ranvelle,  "  but  rather  fitted  for  platonio 
researcnes  than  for  affairs  of  state."* 

It  was  a  proof  of  this  incompetency,  that  now,  when 
really  called  upon  for  advice  in  an  emergency,  he  should  re- 
eommeod  a  continuance  of  the  interim.  Certainly  nothing 
worse  could  be  devised.  Granvelle  recommended  a  reap- 
pointment of  the  Duchess  Margaret.f  Others  suggested 
Ihike  Eric  of  Brunswick,  or  an  archduke  of  the  Austrian 
house ;  although  the  opinion  held  by  most  of  the  influential 
councillors  was  in  favour  of  Bon  John  of  AuBtria.:^  In  the 
interests  of  Philip  and  his  despotism,  nothing,  at  any  rate, 
could  be  more  fatal  than  delay.  Yigliua  saw  the  pontion 
of  matters  with  his  customary  keenness,  and  woncfered  at 
the  blindness  of  Hopper  and  Philip.  At  the  last  gasp  of  a 
Hfe,  which  neither  learning  nor  the  accumulation  of  worldly 
prizes  and  worldly  pelf  could  redeem  from  intrinsic  baseness, 
the  sagacious  but  not  venerable  old  man  saw  that  a  chasm 
was  daoly  widening,  in  which  the  religion  and  the  despotism 
which  he  loved  might  soon  be  hopelessly  swallowed.  '^  The 
Prince  of  Orange  and  his  beggars  do  not  sleep,**  he  cried^ 
almost  in  anguish ;  "  nor  will  they  be  quiet  till  they  have*. 

*  Arcbives  et  Correspondance,  y.  374. 

+  MS.  cited  by  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  v.  331. 

t  IbkL.— Compare  Bor,  viii.  663,  and  tbe  letters  of  Philip  to  State  Conndl, 
in  Bor,  ubi  sup.  ;  letters  which  Cabrera  characterizes  as  "  amorosas,  suaves 
enlas  razoncs  fi-atemaleB,**  and  in  which  "  dezia  loe  amaba  como  a  h^os  1 1  ** 
These  letters  distinctly  indicated  Don  John  as  the  probable  taccessor  of 
KeqUeBeDi. — Cabrera,  Vita  de  Felipe  II.,  zi.  843. 
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made  use  of  this  interregnum  to  do  us  some  immense 
grievance."* 

Certainly  the  Prince  of  Orange  did  not  sleep.  In  his 
own  vigorous  language,  he  seized  the  swift  occasion  by  the 
forelock.  He  opened  a  fresh  correspondence  with  many 
leading  gentlemen  in  Brussels  and  other  places  in  the 
Netherlands ;  persons  of  influence,  who  now,  for  the  first 
time,  showed  a  disposition  to  side  with  their  country  against 
its  tyrants.t  Hitherto  the  land  had  been  divided  into  two 
very  unequal  portions.  Holland  and  Zealand  were  devoted 
to  the  Prmce ;  their  whole  population,  with  hardly  an  indi- 
vidual exception,  converted  to  the  reformed  religion.  The 
other  fifteen  provinces  were,  on  the  whole,  loyal  to  the 
King ;  while  the  old  religion  had,  of  late  years,  taken  root 
80  rapidly  again,  that  perhaps  a  moiety  of  their  population 
might  be  considered  as  Catholic.  J  At  the  same  time,  the 
reign  of  terror  under  Alva,  the  paler,  but  not  less  distinct 
tyranny  of  Eequesens,  and  the  mtolerable  excesses  of  the 
foreign  soldiery,  by  which  the  government  of  foreigners  was 
supported,  had  at  last  maddened  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
seventeen  provinces.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  fatal 
difference  of  religious  opinion,  they  were  all  drawn  into 
closer  relations  with  each  other ;  to  regain  their  ancient  pri- 
vileges, and  to  expel  the  detested  foreigners  from  the  soil, 
being  objects  common  to  all.  The  provinces  were  united  in 
one  great  hatred  and  one  great  hope. 

The  Hollanders  and  Zealanders,  under  their  heroic  leader, 
had  well  nigh  accomplished  both  tasks,  so  far  as  those  little 
provinces  were  concerned.  Never  had  a  contest,  however, 
seemed  more  hopeless  at  its  commencement. 

Moreover,  the  country  was  in  a  most  desolate  condition. 
It  was  almost  literally  a  sinking  ship.  The  destruction  of 
the  bulwarks  against  the  ocean  had  been  so  extensive,  in 
consequence  of  the  voluntary  inundations  which  have  been 
described  in  previous  pages,  and  by  reason  of  the  general 
neglect  which  more  vital  occupations  had  necessitated,  that 
an  enormous  outlay,  both  of  labor  and  money,  was  now  in- 
dispensable to  save  the  physical  existence  of  the  country. 
The  labor  and  the  money,  notwithstanding  the  crippled  and 
impoverished  condition  of  the  nation,  were,  however,  freely 

>  Yigl.  Epist.  ad  Joach.  Hoppernm,  ep.  266,  p.  863. 

t  Do  Thou,  liv.  62,  t.  vii.  3G8,  369.     Waigcnaer,  vii.  104,  106,  sqq. 

^^x  V.  Prinst,  Archives,  v.  ;^81— 385.— Ck>mpare  De  Thou,  liy.  62. 
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contributed;  a  wonderful  example  of  energy  and  patient 
heroism  was  again  exhibited.  The  dykes  which  bad  been 
swept  away  in  every  direction  were  renewed  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense.* Moreover,  the  country,  in  the  course  of  recent 
events,  had  become  almost  swept  bare  of  its  cattle,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  a  law  forbidding,  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  slaughter  of  any  animals,  "  oxen,  cows,  calves, 
sheep,  or  poultry."  t  It  was,  unfortunately,  not  possible  to 
provide  by  law  against  that  extermination  of  the  human 
population  which  had  been  decreed  by  Philip  and  the  Pope. 

Such  was  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Hollana  and  Zealand.  The  political  constitution 
of  both  assumed,  at  this  epoch,  a  somewhat  altered  aspect. 
The  union  betweei^  the  two  estates,  effected  in  June,  1575, 
required  improvement.  The  administration  of  justice,  the 
conflicts  of  laws,  and  more  particularly  the  levying  of 
moneys  and  troops  in  equitable  proportions,  had  not  been 
adjusted  with  perfect  smoothness.  The  estates  of  the  two 
provinces,  assembled  in  congress  at  Delft,  concluded,  there- 
fore, a  new  act  of  union,  which  was  duly  signed  upon  the 
25th  of  April,  1576.  J  Those  estates,  consisting  of  the 
knights  and  nobles  of  Holland,  with  the  deputies  from  the 
cities  and  countships  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  had  been 
duly  summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.§  They  as  fairly 
included  all  the  political  capacities,  and  furnished  as  copious 
a  representation  of  the  national  will,  as  could  be  expected, 
for  it  is  apparent,  upon  every  page  of  his  history,  that  the 
Prince,  upon  all  occasions,  chose  to  refer  his  policy  to  the 
approval  and  confirmation  of  as  large  a  portion  of  the  people 
as  any  man  in  those  days  considered  capable  or  desirous  of 
exercising  political  functions. 

The  new  union  consisted  of  eighteen  articles.  It  was 
established  that  deputies  from  all  the  estates  should  meet, 
when  sumnA)ned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  or  otherwise,  on 
penalty  of  fine,  and  at  the  risk  of  measures  binding  upon 
them  being  passed  by  the  rest  of  the  congress. ||  Freshly 
arising  causes  of  litigation  were  to  be  referred  to  the 
Prince.li     Pree  intercourse  and  traffic  through  the  united 

*  The  work  was,  however,  not  fairly  taken  in  hand  nntil  the  spring  of  1577. 
— Wagenaer,  vii  168,  sqq.     Bor,  x.  819. 

t  BesoL  HolL  Feb.  28,  1575,  bl.  97.     Van  Wyn  op  Wagenacr,  vii.  26. 

X  Bor,  ix.  668.    Kluit,  HisL  HoU.  Reg.,  i.  116,  et  sqq.    Wagenacr,  vii  94. 

§  Bor,  iz.  668.     Wagenaer,  vii.  93.     Kluit,  i.  115,  sqq. 

t  Art.  3.    The  document  is  given  in  full  by  Bor,  ix.  668,  sqq.      H  Article  4. 
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provinces  was  guaranteed.*  The  confederates  were  mutu- 
ally to  assist  each  other  in  preventing  all  injustice,  wrong, 
or  violence,  even  towards  an  enemy .f  The  authority  of  law 
and  the  pure  administration  of  justice  were  mutually  pro- 
mised by  the  contracting  states.J  The  common  expenses 
were  to  be  apportioned  among  the  different  provinces,  "  as 
if  they  were  all  included  in  the  republic  of  a  single  city."§ 
Nine  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Prince  on  nomination 
by  the  estates,  were  to  sit  permanently,  as  his  advisers,  and 
as  assessors  and  collectors  of  the  taxes.  1|  The  tenure  of 
the  union  was  from  six  months  to  six  months,  with  six 
weeks*  notice.^ 

The  framers  of  this  compact  having  thus  defined  the 
general  outlines  of  the  conlederacy,  declared  that  the  go- 
vernment, thus  constituted,  should  be  placed  under  a  single 
head.  They  accordingly  conferred  supreme  authority  on 
the  Prince,**  defining  his  powers  in  eighteen  articles.  He 
was  declared  chief  commander  by  land  and  sea.  He  was  to 
appoint  all  officers,  from  generals  to  subalterns,  and  to  pay 
them  at  his  discretion.ft  The  whole  protection  of  the  land 
was  devolved  upon  him.  He  was  to  send  garrisons  or  troops 
into  every  city  and  village  at  his  pleasure,  without  advice 
or  consent  of  the  estates,  magistrates  of  the  cities,  or  any 
other  persons  whatsoever.  J  J  He  was,  in  behalf  of  the  King 
as  Count  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  to  cause  justice  to  be 
administered  by  the  supreme  court.§  §  In  the  same  capacity 
he  was  to  provide  for  vacancies  in  all  political  and  judicial 
offices  of  importance,||||  choosing,  with  the  advice  of  the 
estates,  one  officer  for  each  vacant  post  out  of  three  candi- 
dates nominated  to  him  by  that  body.^%  He  was  to  appoint 
and  renew,  at  the  usual  times,  the  magistracies  in  the  cities, 
according  to  the  ancient  constitutions.  He  was  to  make 
changes  in  those  boards,  if  necessary,  at  unusual  times,  with 
consent  of  the  majority  of  those  representing  the  great 
council  and  corpus  of  the  said  cities.  (*)  He  was  to  uphold 
the  authority  and  pre-eminence  of  all  civil  functionaries, 
and  to  prevent  governors  and  military  officers  from  taking 

*  Article  5. 

t  "  Hoewel  ook  v^and."— -Article  7.  t  Article  7-  §  Aiticle  10. 

II  Article  11.  f  Articles  17,  18. 

**  Articles  of  Union,  Bor,  ix.  620.      ft  Articles  1  and  2.       XX  Ai-tides  3.7. 
if  Article  8.  ||||  Compare  Kluit,  Holl.  Staatsieg.,  i.  121,  122. 

liH  Article  10. — See  KlaiVs  Commentary  on  this  lurticle. — HolL  Staatareg., 
1^121, 122.  (•)  Article  13. 
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any  eognizanee  of  political  or  jadicial  affiurs.  With  regard 
to  religion,  he  was  to  maintain  the  practice  of  the  Beiormed 
Evaogelical  religion,  and  to  oau^e  to  surcease  the  exercise  of 
all  other  religions  contrary  to  the  Oospel.  He  was,  however, 
not  to  permit  that  inquisition  should  be  made  into  any  man** 
belief  or  conscience^  or  that  any  man  by  cause  thereoj  should 
suffer  trouble,  injury,  or  hindrance* 

The  league  thus  concluded  was  a  confederation  hetween  a 
group  of  virtually  independent  little  republics.  Each  mu- 
nicipality, was,  as  it  were,  a  little  sovereign,  sending  envoTB 
to  a  congress  to  vote  and  to  sign  as  plenipotentiaries.  The 
vote  of  each  city  was,  therefore,  indivisible,  and  it  mattered 
little,  practically,  whether  there  were  one  deputy  or  several. 
The  nobles  represented  not  only  their  own  order,  but  were 
supposed  to  act  also  in  behalf  of  the  rural  population.  On 
the  whole,  there  was  a  tolerably  fair  representation  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  people  were  well  and  worthily  repre- 
sented in  the  government  of  each  city,  and  therefore  equally 
so  in  the  assembly  of  the  estates.f  It  was  not  till  later 
that  the  corporations,  by  the  extinction  of  the  popular 
element,  and  by  the  usurpation  of  the  right  of  self-election, 
were  thoroughly  stiffened  into  fictitious  personages  which 
never  died,  and  which  were  never  thoroughly  alive. 

At  this  epoch  the  provincial  liberties,  so  far  as  they  could 
maintain  themselves  against  Spanish  despotism,  were  prac- 
tical «id  substantial.  The  government  was  a  representative 
one,;|;  in  which  all  those  who  had  the  inclination  possessed, 
in  one  mode  or  another,  a  voice.  Although  the  various 
members  of  the  confederacy  were  locally  and  practically 
republics  or  self-govemed  little  commonwealths,  the  general 
government  which  they  established  was,  in  form,  monarchi- 
cal. The  powers  conferred  upon  Orange  constituted  him 
a  sovereign  ad  interim,  for  while  the  authority  of  the  Spanish 
m(march  remained  suspended,  the  Prince  was  invested,  not 
only  with  the  whole  executive  and  appointing  power,  but 
even  with  a  very  large  share  in  the  legislative  functions  of 
the  state.§ 

The  whole  system  was  rather  practical  than  theoretical, 
without  any  accurate  distribution  of  political  powers.    In 

*  Article  15. — **  Bonder  dat  syne  E.  sal  toelaten  dat  men  op  Jemands  ge- 
loof  op  eonscientle  ml  inqnireren  of  dat  jemaad  ter  cause  Tan  dia  eenifa 
moeyenis,  injarie,  of  letsel  angedaen  sal  worden,"  etc.,  etc. 

t  Compare  Klnit,  8<^  Staatireg.,  i.  130. 

}  Klnit,  129, 130.  §  Ibid.,  L ISB. 
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living,  energetic  communities,  where  the  blood  of  the  body 
politic  circulates  swiftly,  there  is  an  inevitable  tendency  of 
the  different  organs  to  sympathize  and  commingle  more 
closely  than  a  priori  philosophy  would  allow.  It  is  usually 
more  desirable  than  practicable  to  keep  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial  departments  entirely  independent 
of  each  other.* 

The  death  of  Eequesens  had  offered  the  first  opening 
through  which  the  watchful  Prince  could  hope  to  inflict  a 
wound  in  the  vital  part  of  Spanish  authority  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  languor  of  Philip  and  the  procrastinating  coun- 
sel of  the  dull  Hopper  unexpectedly  widened  the  opening. 
On  the  24th  of  March  letters  were  written  by  his  Majesty 
to  the  states-general,  to  the  provincial  estates,  and  to  the 
courts  of  justice,  instructing  them  that,  until  further 
orders,  they  were  all  to  obey  the  Council  of  State.  The 
King  was  confident  that  all  would  do  their  utmost  to  assist 
that  body  in  securing  the  holy  Catholic  faith  and  the 
implicit  obedience  of  the  country  to  its  sovereign.  He 
would,  in  the  meantime,  occupy  himself  with  the  selection 
of  a  new  governor-general,  who  should  be  of  his  family 
and  blood.  This  uncertain  and  perilous  condition  of  things 
was  watched  with  painful  interest  in  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. 

The  fate  of  all  nations  was  more  or  less  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  great  religious  contest  now  waging  in 
the  Netherlands.  England  and  Prance  watched  each  other's 
movements  in  the  direction  of  the  provinces  with  intense 
jealousy.  The  Protestant  Queen  was  the  natural  ally  of 
the  struggling  Reformers,  but  her  despotic  sentiments 
were  averse  to  the  fostering  of  rebellion  against  the  Lord's 
anointed.     The  thrifty  Queen  looked  with  alarm  at  the 

S respect  of  large  subsidies  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
emanded  of  her.  The  jealous  Queen  could  as  ill  brook 
the  presence  of  the  Prench  in  the  Netherlands  as  that  of 
the  Spaniards  whom  they  were  to  expel.  She  therefore 
embarrassed,  as  usual,  the  operations  of  the  Prince  by  a 
course  of  stale  political  coquetry.  She  wrote  to  him,  on 
the  18th  of  March,  soon  after  the  news  of  the  Grand 
Commander's  death,t  saying  that  she  could  not  yet  accept 
the  offer  which  had  been  made  to  her,  to  take  the  provinces 

*  Compare  Guizot,  da  Sysi^me  Bepresentatif,  t.  i. 
\  Bor,  ix.  667. 
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of  Holland  and  Zetdand  under  her  safe  keeping,  to  assume^ 
as  Conntesa,  the  sovereignty  over  them,  and  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  against  the  alle&:ed  tyranny  of  the  Kino:  of 
Spain.  She  ^aa  unwOlmg  fo  .do%o  un^il  «he  had  iSade 
every  effort  to  reconcile  them  with  that  sovereign.  Before 
the  death  of  Bequesens  she  had  been  intending  to  send  him 
an  envoy,  proposing  a  truce,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation. 
This  purpose  she  still  retained.  She  should  send  commis- 
sioners to  the  Council  of  State  and  to  the  new  governor, 
when  he  should  arrive.  She  should  also  send  a  special 
envoy  to  the  King  of  Spain.  She  doubted  not  that  the 
King  would  take  her  advice,  when  he  heard  her  speak  in 
such  straightforward  language.  In  the  meantime,  she 
hoped  that  they  would  negotiate  with  no  other  powers.* 

This  was  not  very  satisfactory.  The  Queen  rejected  the 
offers  to  herself,  but  begged  that  they  might,  by  no  means, 
be  made  to  her  rivals.  The  expressed  intention  of  softening 
the  heart  of  Philip  by  the  use  of  straightforward  language 
seemed  but  a  sorry  sarcasm.  It  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
wait  long  for  so  improbable  a  result.  Thus  much  for  Eng- 
land at  that  juncture.  Not  inimical,  certainly ;  but  over- 
cautious, ungenerous,  teasing,  and  perplexing,  was  the 
policy  of  the  maiden  Queen.  With  regard  to  France, 
events  there  seqmed  to  favor  the  hopes  of  Orange.  On 
the  14th  of  May,  the  "  Peace  of  Monsieur, ^^  the  treaty  by 
which  so  ample  but  so  short-lived  a  triumph  was  achieved 
by  the  Huguenots,  was  signed  at  Paris.f  Everything  was 
conceded,  but  nothing  was  secured.  Rights  of  worship, 
rights  of  office,  poKtical  and  civil,  religious  enjfranchisement, 
were  recovered,  but  not  guaranteed.]:  It  seemed  scarcely 
possible  that  the  King  could  be  in  earnest  then,  even  if  a 
Medicean  Valois  could  ever  be  otherwise  than  treacherous. 
It  was  almost,  certain,  therefore,  that  a  reaction  would 
take  place ;  but  it  is  easier  for  us,  three  centuries  after  the 
event,  to  mark  the  precise  moment  of  reaction,  than  it  was 
for  the  most  far-seeing  contemporary  to  foretell  how  soon 
it  would  occur.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  the  Prince's  cue 
to  make  use  of  this  sunshine  while  it  lasted.  Already,  so 
fioon  as  the  union  of  the  25th  April  had  been  concluded  be- 

♦  Letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  March  16, 1576,  in  Bor,  ix.  667.— Compare 
Groen  v.  Prinst.,  v.  332,  333. 
t  De  Thou,  t.  vii.  1.  Ixii.  418. 
X  De  Thou,  vii.  413— 418.— Compare  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  v.  349—351. 
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tween  Holland  and  Zealand,  lie  had  forced  the  estates  to 
open  negotiations  with  France.*  The  provinces,  although 
desirous  to  confer  sovereignty  upon  him,  were  indisposed 
to  renounce  their  old  allegiance  to  their  King  in  order  to 
place  it  at  the  disposal  of  a  foreigner.  Nevertheless,  a 
resolution,  at  the  reiterated  demands  of  Orange,  was  passed 
by  the  estates,  to  proceed  to  the  change  of  master,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  to  treat  with  the  King  of  France,  his 
brother,  or  any  other  foreign  potentate,  who  would  receive 
these  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  under  his  govern- 
ment and  protection.t  Negotiations  were  accordingly 
opened  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  dilettante  leader  of 
the  Huguenots  at  that  remarkable  juncture.  It  was  a  pity 
that  no  better  champion  could  be  looked  for  among  the 
anointed  of  the  earth  than  the  false,  fickle,  foolish  Alen- 
9on,  whose  career,  everywhere  contemptible,  was  nowhere 
so  flagitious  as  in  the  Netherlands.  By  the  fourteenth 
article  of  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  Prince  was  reinstated  and 
secured  in  his  principality  of  Orange,  and  his  other  posses- 
sions in  France. J  The  best  feeling,  for  the  time  being, 
was  manifested  between  the  French  court  and  the  Refor- 
mation. § 

Thus  much  for  England  and  France.  As  for  Germany, 
the  prospects  of  the  Netherlands  were  not  flattering.  The 
reforming  snirit  had  grown  languid,  from  various  causes. 
The  self-seeking  motives  of  many  Protestant  princes  had 
disgusted  the  nobles.  Was  that  the  object  of  the  bloody 
wars  of  religion,  that  a  few  potentates  should  be  enabled  to 
enrich  themselves  by  confiscating  the  broad  lands  and  accu- 
mulating treasures  of  the  Church  ?  Had  the  creed  of  Luther 
been  embraced  only  for  such  unworthy  ends  ?  These  sus- 
picions chilled  the  ardor  of  thousands,  particularly  among 
the  greater  ones  of  the  land.  Moreover,  the  discord  among 
the  Reformers  themselves  waxed  daily,  and  became  more 
and  more  mischievous.  Neither  the  people  nor  their  leaders 
could  learn  that,  not  a  new  doctrine,  but  a  wise  toleration 
for  all  Christian  doctrines  was  wanted.  Of  new  doctrines 
there  was  no  lack.  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Flaccianists, 
Majorists,  Adiaphorists,  Brantianists,  Ubiquitists,  swarmed 

*  Rosol.  V.  HolL,  64,  66.     Groen  v.  Prinst.,  v.  341. 

t  Ibid.    Ibid.  t  Bor,  ix.  684. 

f  The  Edict,  or  Peace  of  Paris,  in  sixty-three  articles,  is  published  at  length, 
by  Bor,  ix.  683— 690.— Compare  Groen  v.  Prinst,  t.  349—351.  De  Thou,  t. 
V.  1.  vii.  413—418. 
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and  iHNrtended  pell-raelL*  In  this  there  would  bare  been 
small  harm,  if  the  Beformers  had  known  what  reformation 
meant.  But  thej  could  not  invent  or  imagine  toleration. 
All  claimed  the  privilege  of  persecuting.  There  were  saga- 
cious and  honest  men  among  the  great  ones  of  the  countrj, 
but  they  were  but  few.  Wise  William  of  Hesse  strove 
hard  to  effect  a  eoncordia  among  the  jarring  sects;  Count 
John  of  Nassau,  though  a  passionate  Calvinist,  did  no  less ; 
while  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  other  hand,  raging  and 
roaring  like  a  bull  of  Bashan,  was  for  sacrificing  the  interest 
of  millions  on  the  altar  of  his  personal  spite.  Cursed  was 
his  tribe  if  he  forgave  the  Prince.  He  had  done  what  he 
could  at  the  Diet  of  Batisbon  to  exclude  all  Calvinists  from 
a  participation  in  the  religious  peace  of  Germany,t  and  he 
redoubled  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  extension  of  any  benefits 
to  the  Calvinists  of  the  Netherlands.  These  determinations 
had  remained  constant  and  intense. 

On  the  whole,  the  political  appearance  of  Germany  was 
as  menacing  as  that  of  France  seemed  for  a  time  favorable 
to  the  schemes  of  Orange.  The  quarrels  of  the  princes,  and 
the  daily  widening  schism  between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
seemed  to  bode  little  good  to  the  cause  of  religious  freedom. 
Tfee  potentates  were  perplexed  and  at  variance,  the  nobles 
lukewarm  and  discontented.  Among  the  people,  although 
subdivided  into  hostile  factions,  there  was  more  life.  Here, 
at  least,  were  heartiness  of  love  and  hate,  enthusiastic  con- 
viction, earnestness,  and  agitation.  "  The  true  religion,'* 
wrote  Count  John,  **  is  spreading  daily  among  the  common 
men.  Among  the  powerful,  who  think  themselves  highly 
learned,  and  who  sit  in  roses,  it  grows,  alas,  little.  Here 
and  there  a  Nicodemus  or  two  may  be  found,  but  things 
will  hardly  go  better  here  than  in  France  or  the  Nether- 
lands." J 

Thus,  then,  stood  affairs  in  the  neighboring  countries. 
The  prospect  was  black  in  Germany,  more  encouraging  in 
France,  dubious,  or  worse,  in  Ikigland.  More  work,  more 
anxiety,  more  desperate  struggles  than  ever,  devolved  upon 
the  Prince.     Secretary  Brunynck  wrote  that  his  illustrious 

*  See  in  particniar  a  letter  of  Count  John  of  Nassaa  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
dated  Dillemberg,  May  9, 1576.~Archives  de  la  Maiaou  d*Oran«e,  y.  349—358. 
t  Groen  v.  Prinat.,  Archives,  etc.,  v.  229,  230. 
t  Archives,  etc,  de  hi  Matson  d'Orange,  y.  346,  347. 
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chief  was  tolerably  well  in  health,  but  so  loaded  with  affairs, 
sorrows,  and  travails,  that,  from  morning  till  night,  he  had 
scarcely  leisure  to  breathe.*  Besides  his  multitudinous 
correspondence  with  the  public  bodies,  whose  labors  he 
babitimlly  directed;  with  the  various  estates  of  the  pro- 
vinces, which  he  was  gradually  moulding  into  an  organized 
and  general  resistance  to  the  Spanish  power ;  with  public 
envoys  and  with  secret  agents  to  foreign  cabinets,  all  of  whom 
received  their  instructions  from  him  alone ;  with  individuals 
of  eminence  and  influence,  whom  he  was  eloquently  urging 
to  abandon  their  hostile  position  to  their  fatherland,  and  to 
assist  him  in  the  great  work  which  he  was  doing ;  besides 
these  numerous  avocations,  he  was  actively  and  anxiously 
engaged  during  the  spring  of  1576,  with  the  attempt  to  re- 
lieve the  city  of  Zierickzee.f 

That  important  place,  the  capital  of  Schouwen,  and  the 
key  to  hall  Zealand,  had  remained  closely  invested  since  the 
memorable  expedition  to  Duiveland.  The  Prince  had  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  the  neighborhood,  during  the  month 
of  May,  in  order  to  attend  personally  to  the  contemplated 
relief,  and  to  correspond  daily  with  the  beleaguered  garri- 
son.J  At  last,  on  the  25th  of  May,  a  vigorous  effort  was 
made  to  throw  in  succor  by  sea.  The  brave  Admiral  Boisot, 
hero  of  the  memorable  relief  of  Leyden,  had  charge  of  the 
expedition.  Mondragon  had  surrounded  the  shallow  harbor 
with  hulks  and  chains,  and  with  a  loose  submerged  dyke  of 
piles  and  rubbish.  Against  this  obstacle  Boisot  drove  his 
ship,  the  *  Eed  Lion,'  with  his  customary  audacity,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  cutting  it  through.  His  vessel,  the  largest 
of  the  fleet,  became  entangled :  he  was,  at  the  same  time, 
attacked  from  a  distance  by  the  besiegers.  The  tide  ebbed 
and  left  his  ship  aground,  while  the  other  vessels  had  been 
beaten  back  by  the  enemy.  Night  approached,  and  there 
was  no  possibility  of  accomplishing  the  enterprise.  His 
ship  was  hopelessly  stranded.  With  the  morning's  sun  his 
captivity  was  certain.  Rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemy,  he  sprang  into  the  sea,  followed  by  three  hundred 
of  his  companions,  some  of  whom  were  fortunate  enough 
to  effect  their  escape.     The  gallant  Admiral  swam  a  long 

*  Archives,  etc. ,  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  v.  365. 

t  Bor,  ix.  667,  sqq.     Meteren,  v.  102,  103. 

i  Archives,  etc.,  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  v.  358,  359. 
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time,  sustained  hj  a  brokoi  spar.  Night  and  darkness  came 
on  before  assistance  could  be  rendered,  and  he  perished.* 
Thus  died  Louis  Boisot,  one  of  the  most  entarprising  of  the 
early  champions  of  Netherland  freedom— one  of  the  bravest 
precursors  of  that  race  of  heroes,  the  commanders  of  the 
Holland  navy.  The  Prince  deplored  his  loss  deeply  as  that 
of  a  ''valiant  gentleman,  and  one  well  affectioned  to  the 
common  cause."  t  His  brother,  Charies  Boisot,  as  will  be 
remembered,  had  perished  by  treachery  at  the  first  landing 
of  the  Spanish  troops,  afier  their  perilous  passage  from 
Duiveland.  Thus  both  the  brethren  had  laid  down  their 
lives  for  their  country,  on  this  its  outer  barrier,  and  in  the 
hoiir  of  its  utmost  need.  The  fall  of  the  beleaguered  town 
could  no  longer  be  deferred.  The  Spaniards  were,  at  last, 
to  receive  the  prize  of  that  romantic  valor  which  had  led 
them  across  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  attack  the  city.  Neariy 
nine  months  had,  however,  elapsed  since  that  achievement ; 
and  the  Grand  Conunander,  by  whose  orders  it  had  been 
undertaken,  had  been  four  months  in  his  grave.  He  was 
permitted  to  see  neither  the  long-delayed  success  which 
crowned  the  enterprise,  nor  the  procession  of  disasters  and 
crimes  which  were  to  mark  it  as  a  most  fiital  success. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1576,  Zierickzee,  instructed  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  accept  honorable  terms,  if  offered, 
agreed  to  surrender.  Mondragon,  whose  soldiers  were  in  a 
state  of  suffering,  and  ready  to  break  out  in  mutiny,  was 
but  too  happy  to  grant  an  honorable  capitulation.  The 
garrison  were  allowed  to  go  out  with  their  arms  and  per- 
sonal baggage.  The  citizens  were  permitted  to  retain  or 
resume  their  privileges  and  charters,  on  payment  of  two 
hundred  thousand  guldens.  Of  sacking  and  burning  there 
was,  on  this  occasion,  fortunately,  no  question ;  but  the  first 
half  of  the  commutation  money  was  to  be  paid  in  cash. 
There  was  but  little  money  in  the  impoverished  little  town, 
but  mint-masters  were  appointed  by  the  magistrates  to  take 
their  seats  at  once  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  The  citizens 
brought  their  spoons  and  silver  dishes,  one  after  another, 
which  were  melted  and  coined  into  dollars  and  half-dollars, 

*  Bor»  ix.  678.  Hoofd,  z.  440.  ArehiTcs  de  U  Maiscm  d'Orange,  r.  364— 
368.  Meteren,  r.  102. — The  last  historian  erroneoiialj  gires  the  I2th  of  Juno 
instead  of  the  25th  of  Maj  as  the  date  of  the  unfortunate  adrentiiTe.  Cabrera, 
2L  846,  who  states  the  loss  of  the  Orangists  at  eight  hundred  and  npwaxdiL 

t  Ardiives,  etc  t.  367. 
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until  the  payment  was  witiafactorilv  adjusted.  Thus  f^ 
Zierickzee,  to  the  deep  regi-et  of  tne  I'rmee.  "  Had  we 
received  the  kaat  succor  in  the  world  from  any  side,"  be 
wrote,  "the  poor  city  should  never  have  fallen.  I  couM 
{ret  nothing  from  France  or  England,  with  all  my  efforts. 
Kevertheless,  we  do  not  lose  coura^,  but  hope  that,  aithougli 
abandoned  by  all  the  world,  the  Lord  God  will  eitend  ms 
right  hand  over  us."* 

The  eneroiea  were  not  destined  to  go  farther.  From  their 
own  hand  now  came  the  blow  which  was  to  expel  them  froa 
the  soil  which  they  had  so  long  polluted,  ^o  sooner, wa> 
Ziorickzee  captured  tbananmtiny  broke  forth  among  several 
companies  oi  Spaniards  and  Walloons,  belonging  to  the 
army  in  Schouwen.+  A  large  number  of  the  most  influent' 
tial  otBcers  had  gone  to  Brussels,  to  make  arrangements,  if 
possible,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops.  In  their  absence 
there  was  more  scope  for  the  arguments  of  the  leading 
mutineers  ; — arguments  assuredly,  not  entirely  destitute  « 
justice  or  logical  precision.  If  ever  laborers  were  vrorthy  of 
their  hire,  certainly  it  was  the  Spanish  soldiery.  Had  tb^ 
not  done  the  work  of  demons  for  nine  vears  long?  Could 
Philip  or  Alva  have  found  iu  the  wide  world  men  to  execute 
their  decrees  with  more  unhesitating  docility,  with  more 
sympathiziug  eagerness  ?  What  obstacle  had.  ever  gmoi 
them  pause  in  their  career  of  duty  P  What  element  had 
they  not  braved  ?  Had  not  they  fought  within  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  beneath  the  depths  of  tue  sea,  within  blaisisg 
cities,  and  upon  fields  of  ice  ?  Where  was  the  work  whidi 
had  been  too  dark  and  bloody  for  their  performance  P  Had 
they  not  slaughtered  unarmed  human  beings  by  townfuls,  at 
the  word  of  command  i  Had  they  not  eaten  the  ilesh,  and 
drank  the  hearts'  blood  of  their  enemies  F  Had  thev  not 
stained  the  bouse  of  God  with  wholesale  niassaere  ?  What 
altar  and  what  bearthstoue  had  they  not  profaned  f  What 
fatigue,  what  danger,  what  crime,  had  ever  checked  them 
for  a  moment  ?  And  for  all  this  obedience,  labor,  and 
bloodshed,  were  they  not  even  to  be  paid  such  wages  as  the 
commonest  clown,  who  only  tore  the  earth  at  home,  re- 

•  Bor,  it  aSI.  Hoofd,  i.  4*0,  441.  Metenm,  t.  102,  103.  AMhiTw  da 
1*  lUi»B  crOnnps,  v.  373.  373.  XdiWr  of  lUth  Julj,  isre,  in  An^va  do 
la  Miixin  d'Ontneo.  v.  a7»-'3Sl. 

t  Bur.  ii.  681.  6S1,  tqq.     Mttgnn,  tL  lOa.     QuoH,  x.  443,     Onwn  T. 
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ceiyed  ?  Did  FhHip  believe  that  a  lew  thousand  Spaniards 
were  to  execute  his  sentence  of  death  against  three  millions 
of  NetherianderSy  and  be  cheated  c^  their  pay  at  last  ? 

It  was  in  Yain  that  arguments  and  expostulations  were 
addressed  to  soldiers  who  were  suffering  firom  want,  and 
maddened  by  injustice.  They  determined  to  take  their  cause 
into  their  own  hand,  as  they  had  often  done  before.  By  the 
15th  of  July,  the  mutiny  was  general  on  the  isle  of  Schou- 
wen,*  Promises  were  freely  offered,  both  of  pay  and  par- 
don; appeals  were  made  ^  their  old  sense  of  honor  and 
Ic^alty ;  but  they  had  had  enough  of  promises,  of  honor,  and 
of  woi4l.  What  they  wanted  now  were  shoes  and  jerkins, 
bread  and  meat,  and  money.  Money  ther  would  have,  and 
that  at  (mce.  The  King  of  Spain  was  their  debtor.  The 
Netheriands  belonged  to  the  King  of  Spain.  They  would 
therefore  levj  on  the  Netherlands  for  payment  of  their 
debt.  Certamly  this  was  a  logical  deduction.  They  knew 
by  expen^ce  that  this  process  had  heretofore  excited  more 
indignation  in  the  minds  of  the  Netheriand  people  than  in 
that  of  their  master.  Moreover,  at  this  juncture,  they  cared 
little  IcNT  their  soyereign's  displeasure,  and  not  at  all  for  that 
of  the  Netherlanders.  By  the  middle  of  July,  then,  the 
mutineers,  now  entirely  beyond  control,  held  their  of&cers 
imprisoned  within  their  quarters  at  Zierickzee.  They  even 
surrounded  the  house  of  Mondragon,  who  had  so  often  led 
tbem  to  victory,  calling  upon  him  with  threats  and  taunts 
to  furnish  them  with  money .f  The  veteran,  roused  to  fury 
by  their  insubordination  and  their  taunts,  sprang  from  his 
house  into  the  midst  of  the  throng.  Baring  his  breast  be- 
fore them,  he  fiercely  invited  and  dared  their  utmost  viol wice. 
Of  his  life-blood,  he  told  them  bitterly,  he  was  no  niggard, 
and  it  was  at  their  disposal.  His  wealth,  had  he  possessed 
any,  would  have  been  equally  theirs. |  Shamed  into  tem- 
porary respect,  but  not  turned  from  their  purpose,  by  the 
choler  of  their  chief,  they  left  him  to  himself.  Soon  after- 
wards, having  swept  Schouwen  Island  bare  of  everything 
which  could  be  consumed,  the  mutineers  swarmed  out  of 
Zealand  into  Brabant,  devouring  as  they  went.§ 

It  was  their  purpose  to  hover  for  a  time  in  the  neigh- 

*  HooM,  z.  443,  sqq.    Bor,iz.  692.     ICeteren,  vi.  106.    Mendoza,  xr.  29Q» 
sqq.     Cabrera,  xL  848,  sqq.  t  Hoofd,  x.  443,  444. 

X  Ibid. ,  X.  444. — Compare  Cabrera,  xi.  848. 
S  Bor,  iz.  692.    Cabreia,  zi.  848,  sqq.     Mendoza,  zv.  30a 
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borhood  of  the  capital,  and  either  to  force  the  Council  of 
State  to  pay  them  their  long  arrears,  or  else  to  seize  and 
wick  the  richest  city  upon  which  they  could  lay  their  hands. 
The  compact,  disciplined  mass,  rolled  hither  and  thither, 
with  uncertainty  of  purpose,  but  with  the  same  military 
prwision  of  movement  which  had  always  characterized  these 
rtnimrkablo   mutinies.     It  gathered  strength  daily.     The 
citi/ons  of  Brussels  contemplated  with  dismay  the  eccentric 
and  threatening  apparition.     They  knew  that  rapine,  mur- 
der, and  all  the  worst  evils  which  man  can  inflict  on  his 
broth reii  were  ])ent  within  it,  and  would  soon  descend. 
Vet,  oven  with  all  their  past  experience,  did  they  not  fore- 
noo  Mio  depth  of  woe  which  was  really  impending.     The 
tniit  ineors  linil  discarded  such  of  their  officers  as  they  could 
not  (Hinipol  to  obedience,  and  had,  as  usual,  chosen  their 
Kletlo.     Many  strngijling  companies  joined  them  as  they 
iiwepi'  to  and  fro.     They  came  to  Herenthals,  where  they 
wore   mot  by  (^ount  IVlansfeld,  who  was  deputed  by  the 
(^(miikmI  of  Htnio  to  treat  with  them,  to  appeal  to  them,  to 
inrdon  thoin,  to  oHor  them  everything  but  money.    It  may 
H>  t<ii|)|)()ixo(l  that  the  success  of  the  commander-in-chief 
Vfi\n  rid  hotter  than  that  of  Mondragon  and  his  subalterns. 
Thoy  hni^hod  him  to  scorn  when  he  reminded  them  how 
thoir  Odfiihiot  wa»  tarnishing  the  glory  which  they  had 
Ii0(((ilro(l  hy  nhjo  yours  of  heroism.     They  answered  with 
thoIr  \)iruwv  oynioiNni,  tluit  glory  coidd  be  put  neither  into 
|F(»('l<ot  nor  wtoniiioh.     They  had  no  use  for  it;  they  had 
innro  thnn  onnn^jh  of  it.     (Jive  them  money,  or  give  them  a 
olty  }♦  thoMO  won^  thoir  l«8t  terms. 

HiirviiwinWy  nml  hudingly  Mansfeld  withdrew  to  consult 
n)f,nht  wllh  Mio  Mtiilo  (Nmnoil.  The  mutineers  then  made  a 
(WfWittnlvnIUih  \\\um  IMoohlin,  but  that  city  having  for- 
fiinfifolv  MhoM^thi'iMMl  it»  garrison,  was  allowed  to  escape. 
Tlioy  ifion  h/fvorod  for  a  time  outside  the  walls  of  Brussels. 
At  /lr)/ff'J«f|(.  whoro  thi\v  piuised  for  a  short  period,  they 
ifoM  n  (fMfloy  wllh  (^utiuin  Montesdocca,  whom  they  re- 
/•olvod  w)(h  l'i\\v  tvnnlM  inHJ  wpooioua  pretences.  He  returned 
Ifi  l\i'Ufifih\n  wllh  Iho  IHvorniilo  tidinp,  and  the  mutineers 
HtfiitfiU'ii  hit  iit  AmnoIh*.  Thither  Montesdocca  was  again 
lihtnmii'\ii'i\,  wllh  llii*  oHpootHtiou  that  he  would  be  able  to 
iif^tnt  IhoMi  \if  IfiiiiM,  litit  thoy  drove  him  off  with  jeers  and 
IhtHii't,  DmWhit  lliiili  hi«  hnmght  neither  money  nor  the 

'  Uinj0  am.     MnfiM'MM,  vl.  10(1.     ltooM|X.  444.    Mendoza,  xy.  300. 
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mortgage  of  a  populous  city.  The  next  day,  after  a  feint  or 
two  in  a  different  direction,  thev  made  a  sudden  swoop  upon 
Alost,  in  Flanders.  Here  they  nad  at  last  made  their  choice, 
and  the  town  was  carried  by  storm.  All  the  inhabitants 
who  opposed  them  were  butchered,  and  the  mutiny,  at  last 
established  in  a  capital,  was  able  to  treat  with  the  State 
Council  upon  equdl  terms.  They  were  now  between  two 
and  three  thousand  strong,  disciplined,  veteran  troops, 
posted  in  a  strong  and  wealthy  city.  One  hundred  parishes 
belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Alost,  all  of  which  were  im- 
mediately laid  under  contribution.* 

The  excitement  was  now  intense  in  Brussels.  Anxiety 
and  alarm  had  given  place  to  rage,  and  the  whole  population 
rose  in  arms  to  defend  the  capital,  vrhich  was  felt  to  be  in 
imminent  danger.  This  spontaneous  courage  of  the  burghers 
prevented  the  catastrophe,  which  was  reserved  for  a  sister 
city.  Meantime,  the  indignation  and  horror  excited  by  the 
mutiny  were  so  universal  that  the  Council  of  State  could 
not  withstand  the  pressure.  Even  the  women  and  children 
demanded  daily  in  the  streets  that  the  rebel  soldiets  should 
be  declared  outlaws.  On  the  26th  of  July,  accordingly, 
the  King  of  Spain  was  made  to  pronounce  his  Spaniards 
traitors  and  murderers.  All  men  were  enjoined  to  slay  one 
or  all  of  them,  wherever  they  should  be  found ;  to  refuse 
them  bread,  water,  and  fire,  and  to  assemble  at  sound  of 
bell,  in  every  city,  whenever  the  magistrates  should  order 
an  assault  upon  them.f  A  still  more  stringent  edict  was 
issued  on  the  2nd  of  August,  %  and  so  eagerly  had  these 
decrees  been  expected,  that  they  were  publishea  throughout 
Planders  and  Brabant  almost  as  soon  as  issued.  Hitherto 
the  leading  officers  of  the  Spanish  army  had  kept  aloof 
from  the  insurgents,  and  frowned  upon  their  proceedings. 
The  Spanish  member  of  the  State  Council,  Jerome  de  Eoda, 
had  joined  without  opposition  in  the  edict.  As,  however, 
the  mutiny  gathered  strength  on  the  outside,  the  indignation 
waxed  daily  within  the  capital.  The  citizens  of  Brussels, 
one  and  all,  stood  to  their  arms.  Not  a  man  could  enter  or 
leave  without  their  permission.  The  Spaniards  who  were 
in  the  town,  whether  soldiers  or  merchants,  were  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  abhorrence.  The  leading  Spanish  offi- 
cers,  Bomero,    Montesdocca,  Verdugo,    and  others,  who 

♦  Bor,  ix.  693.    Metei*en,  vi.  106.    Bcntivoglio,  ix.  173.     Hoofd,x.  445. 
t  See  the  Edict,  in  Bor,  ix.  093.  X  Hoofd,  x.  445. 
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had  attempted  to  quell  the  mutiny,  had  been  dnyen  off 
with  threats  and  curses,  the  soldiers  defying  them  and 
brandishing  their  swords  in  their  very  faces.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  looked  upon  with  ill-will  by  the 
Netherlanders.  The  most  prominent  Spanish  personages 
in  Brussels  were  kept  in  a  state  of  half-imprisonment.* 
Bomero,  Roda,  Verdugo,  were  believed  to  favor  at  heaii 
the  cause  of  their  rebellious  troops,  and  the  burghers  of 
Brabant  had  come  to  consider  all  the  King's  army  in  a 
state  of  rebellion.  Believing  the  State  Council  powerless 
to  protect  them  from  the  impending  storm,  they  regarded 
that  body  with  little  respect,  keeping  it,  as  it  were,  in 
durance,  while  the  Spaniards  were  afraid  to  walk  the  streets 
of  Brussels  for  fear  of  being  murdered.  A  retainer  of 
Boda,  who  had  ventured  to  defend  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  his  master,  before  a  number  of  excited  citizens, 
was  slain  on  the  spot.f 

In  Antwerp,  Champagny,  brother  of  Q-ranvelle,  and  go- 
vernor of  the  city,  was  disposed  to  cultivate  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Champagny  hated  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  hatred  seemed  to  establish  enough  of 
sympathy  between  himself  and  the  liberal  party  to  authorize 
confidence  in  him.  The  Prince  dealt  with  him,  but  re- 
garded him  warily.  J  Fifteen  companies  of  German  troops, 
under  Colonel  Altaemst,  were  suspected  of  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  join  the  mutiny.  They  were  withdrawn  from 
Antwerp,  and  in  their  room  came  Count  Oberstein,  with 
his  regiment,  who  swore  to  admit  no  suspicious  person 
inside  the  gates,  and  in  all  things  to  obey  the  orders  of 
Champagny. §  In  the  citadel,  however,  matters  were  very 
threatening.  Sancho  d'Avila,  the  governor,  although  ho 
had  not  openly  joined  the  revolt,  treated  the  edict  of  out- 
lawry against  the  rebellious  soldiery  with  derision.  He 
refused  to  publish  a  decree  which  he  proclaimed  infamous, 
and  which  nad  been  extorted,  in  his  opinion,  from  an  impo- 
tent and  trembling  council.  |  Even  Champagny  had  not 
desired  or  dared  to  publish  the  edict  within  the  city.     The 

♦  Bor,  ix.  692,  693.     Cabrera,  xi.  849.     Hoofd,  x.  446. 

t  Bor,  ix.  693.     Meteren,  vi.  106. 

t  Archives  de  la  Maisou  d'Orange,  v.  487,  488.  Cabrera,  xi.  863.—"  Pero 
fll  Champaigne  estuba  coDvenido  con  los  Estados  y  con  le  Principe  de  Oi*anga 
«n  gi-aude  aniigo." 

S  Bor,  ix.  694.     Hoofd,  x.  447. 

II  Mendoza,  xy.  301.     Cabrera,  xi.  849. 
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reasons  alleged  were  his  fears  of  irritating  and  alarming  the 
foreign  merchants,  whose  position  was  so  critical  and  friend- 
ship  so  important  at  that  moment.*  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  loudlj  and  joyfully  published  in  most  other  towns  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant.  In  Brussels  there  were  two  par« 
ties,  one  holding  the  decree  too  audacious  for  his  Mnjesty 
to  pardon ;  the  other  clamoring  for  its  instantaneous  fulfil- 
ment. By  far  the  larger  and  more  influential  portion  of 
the  population  fiiTored  the  measure,  and  wished  the  sen- 
tence of  outlawry  and  extermination  to  be  extended  at  once 
against  all  Spaniards  and  other  foreigners  in  the  service  of 
the  King.  It  seemed  imprudent  to  wait  until  all  the  regi- 
ments had  formally  accepted  the  mutiny,  and  concentrated 
themselves  into  a  single  body.f 

At  this  juncture,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  the  Marquis  of 
Havre,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  arrived  out  of 
Spain.;^  He  was  charged  bv  the  King  with  conciliatory 
but  unmeaning  phrases  to  the  estates.  The  occasion  was 
not  a  happy  one.  There  never  was  a  time  when  direct  and 
vigorous  action  had  been  more  necessary.  It  was  probably 
the  King's  desire  then,  as  much  as  it  ever  had  been  his 
desire  at  all,  to  make  up  the  quarrel  with  his  provinces. 
He  had  been  wearied  with  the  policy  which  Alva  had  en- 
forced, and  for  which  he  endeavored  at  that  period  to  make 
the  Dnke  appear  responsible.  The  barren  clemency  which 
the  Grand  Commanoer  had  been  instructed  to  affect,  had 
deceived  but  few  persons,  and  had  produced  but  small 
results.  The  King  was,  perhaps,  really  inclined  at  this 
juncture  to  exercise  clemency — that  is  to  say,  he  was 
willing  to  pardon  his  people  for  having  contended  for  their 
rights,  provided  they  were  now  willing  to  resign  them  for 
ever.  So  the  Catholic  religion  and  his  own  authority  were 
exclusively  and  inviolably  secured,  he  was  willing  to  receive 
his  disobedient  provinces  into  favor.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  however,  he  had  still  no  more  fortunate  conception 
than  to  take  the  advice  of  Hopper.  A  soothing  procrasti- 
nation was  the  anodyne  selected.  "  The  Marquis  of  Havr6 
has  been  sent,"  said  the  King,  "  that  he  may  expressly 
witness  to  you  of  our  good  intentions,  and  of  our  desire, 
with  the  grace  of  God,  to  bring  about  a  pacification."  § 
Alas,  it  was  well  known  whence  those  pavements  of  good 

»  Bor,  ix.  694.  +  Ibid.,  694,  sqq.     Tloofd,  x.  407,  «qq. 

:  Bor,  iz.  704.  fi  See  the  letter,  in  Bor,  ix.  704. 
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intentions  had  been  taken,  and  whither  they  would  lead. 
They  were  not  the  material  for  a  substantial  road  to  recon- 
ciliation. "  His  Majesty,"  said  the  Marquis,  on  delivering 
his  report  to  the  State  Council,  "  has  long  been  pondering 
over  all  things  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  land.  His 
Majesty,  like  a  very  gracious  and  bountiful  Prince,  has  ever 
been  disposed,  in  times  past,  to  treat  these,  his  subjects,  by 
the  best  and  sweetest  means."*  There  being,  however, 
room  for  an  opinion  that  so  bountiful  a  Prince  might  have 
discovered  sweeter  means,  by  all  this  pondering,  than  to 
bum  and  gibbet  his  subjects  by  thousands,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  insinuate  that  his  orders  had  been  hitherto  mis- 
understood. Alva  and  Requesens  had  been  unfEuthful 
agents,  who  did  not  know  their  business,  but  it  was  to  be 
set  right  in  future.  "  As  the  good-will  and  meaning  of  his 
Majesty  has  by  no  means  been  followed,"  continued  the 
envoy,  "  his  Majesty  has  determined  to  send  CounciDor 
Hopper,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  and  myself,  hitherwards, 
to  execute  the  resolutions  of  his  Majesty." t  Two  such 
personages  as  poor,  plodding,  confused,  time-serving  Hop- 
per, and  flighty,  talkative  J  Havre,  whom  even  Eequesens 
despised,  and  whom  Don  John,  while  shortly  afterwards 
recommending  him  for  a  state  councillor,  characterized  to 
Philip  as  "  a  very  great  scoundrel,"  §  would  hardly  be  able, 
even  if  royally  empowered,  to  undo  the  work  of  two  preced- 
ing administrations.  Moreover,  Counfeillor  Hopper,  on  fur- 
ther thoughts,  was  not  despatched  at  all  to  the  Netherlands. 
The  provinces  were,  however,  assured  by  the  King's 
letters  to  the  Brabant  estates,  to  the  State  Council,  and 
other  public  bodies,  as  well  as  by  the  report  of  the  Marquis, 
that  efficacious  remedies  were  preparing  in  Madrid.  The 
people  were  only  to  wait  patiently  till  they  should  arrive. |[ 
Never  had  conventional  commonplace  been  applied  more 
unseasonably.  Here  was  a  general  military  mutiny  flaming 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  land.  Here  was  nearly  the  whole 
native  population  of  every  province,  from  grand  seigneur 
to  plebeian,  from  Catholic  prelate  to  Anabaptist  artisan, 
exasperated  alike  by  the  excesses  of  six  thousand  foreign 

♦  Report  of  Mnrquis  of  Havr^,  in  Bor,  ix.  704.  t  Ibid. 

X  "Loquillo  y  insubstancial."— Letter  of  Rcquescns  to  Philip,  cited  by 
Gaehard,  Corresp.  Guillaume  le  Taoit.,  iii.  130,  n.  1. 

I  "Muy  gnindissimo  vellacbo."— Letter  of  Don  Jobn  to  Philip,  cited  by 
Gaehard,  nbi  snp. 

li  Report  of  Marq.  Hayr^,  etc.,  Bor,  ix.  705. 
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brigands,  and  united  by  a  common  hatred  into  a  band  of 
brethren.  Here  was  a  State  Council  too  feeble  to  exercise 
the  authority  which  it  had  arrogated,  trembling  between 
the  wrath  of  its  sovereign,  the  menacing  cries  of  the  Brus- 
sels burghers,  and  the  wild  threats  of  the  rebellious  army, 
and  held  virtually  captive  in  the  capital  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  govern. 

Certainly,  the  confirmation  of  the  council  in  its  authority, 
for  an  indefinite,  even  if  for  a  brief  period,  was  a  most 
unlucky  step  at  this  juncture.  There  were  two  parties  in 
the  provinces,  but  one  was  far  the  most  powerful  upon  the 
great  point  of  the  Spanish  soldieiy.  A  vast  majority  were 
in  favor  of  a  declaration  of  outlawry  against  the  whole 
army,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity by  getting  rid  of  them  altogether.  If  the  people 
could  rise  en  masse,  now  that  the  royal  government  was  in 
abeyance,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  nation's  hands,  the  incubus 
might  be  cast  off  for  ever.  If  any  of  the  Spanish  officers 
had  been  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  arrest  the  mutiny,  the 
sincerity  was  not  believed.  If  any  of  the  foreign  regiments 
of  the  King  appeared  to  hesitate  at  joining  the  Alost  crew, 
the  hesitation  was  felt  to  be  temporary.  Meantime,  the 
important  German  regiments  of  Fugger,  Frondsberger,  and 
Polwiller,  with  their  colonels  and  other  officers,  had  openly 
joined  the  rebellion,*  while  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
sentiments  of  Sancho  d'Avila  and  the  troops  under  his 
command.t  Thus  there  were  two  great  rallying-places  for  the 
sedition,  and  the  most  important  fortress  of  the  country,  the 
key  which  unlocked  the  richest  city  in  the  world,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mutineers.  The  commercial  capital  of  Europe, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  accumulated  treasures,  and  with  the 
merchandize  of  every  clime,  lay  at  the  feet  of  this  desperate 
band  of  brigands.  The  horrible  result  was  but  too  soon  to 
be  made  manifest. 

Meantime,  in  Brussels,  the  few  Spaniards  trembled  for 
their  lives.  The  few  officers  shut  up  there  were  in  immi- 
nent danger.  "As  the  Devil  does  not  cease  to  do  his 
work,"  wrote  Colonel  Verdugo,J  "  he  has  put  it  into  the 

*  Bor,  ix.  711,  712.     Hoofd,  x.  448. 

+  Meteren,  vi.  107.     Mendoza,  xv.  303,  sqq.     Cabrera,  xi.  849,  sqo. 
t  This  letter  of  Verdugo  to  his  Lieutenant  De  la  Margella  is  published  bj 
Bor,  ix.  702,  and  by  Groen  v.  Prhisterer,  Archives,  v.  387— 3S9. 
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beads  of  the  Brabanten  to  rebel,  tahing  for  a  pretext  tbe 
mutiny  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Brussels  men  have  handled 
their  weapons  so  well  against  those  who  were  placed  there 
to  protect  them,  that  they  have  begun  to  kill  the  Spaniards, 
threatening  likewise  the  Council  of  State.  Such  is  their 
insolence,  that  they  care  no  more  for  these  great  lords  than 
for  80  many  varlets."  The  wTiter,  who  had  taken  refuge, 
together  with  Jerome  de  Eoda  and  other  Spaniards  or 
"  lliHjianiolized  '*  persons,  in  Antwerp  citadel,  j)roceeded  to 
skctcn  the  preparations  which  were  going  on  in  Brussels, 
and  the  counter  measures  which  were  making  progress  in 
Antwerp.  "The  states,'*  he  wrote,  "are  enrolling  troops, 
saying  'tis  to  put  down  the  mutiny ;  but  I  assure  you  'tis 
to  attack  the  army  indiscriminately.  To  prevent  such  a 
rillanous  undertaking  troops  of  all  nations  are  assembling 
here,  in  order  to  march  straight  upon  Brussels,  there  to 
enforce  everything  which  my  lords  of  the  State  Council 
shall  ordain."  Events  were  obviously  hastening  to  a  CTisis 
— an  explosion,  before  long,  was  inevitable.  "I  wish  I 
had  my  horses  here,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "and  must 
beg  you  to  send  them.  I  see  a  black  cloud  hanging  over 
our  heads.  I  fear  that  the  Brabantines  will  play  the  beasts 
so  much,  that  they  will  have  all  the  soldiery  at  their 
throats."* 

Jerome  de  Eoda  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  his 
escape  out  of  Bru88el8,t  and  now  claimed  to  be  sole 
Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  as  the  only  remaining  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  Council.  His  colleagues  were  in 
durance  at  the  capital.  Their  authority  was  derided. 
Although  not  yet  actually  imprisoned,  they  were  in  reality 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  compelled  to  take  their  orders 
either  from  the  Brabant  estates  or  from  the  burghers  of 
Brussels.  It  was  not  an  illogical  proceeding,  therefore, 
that  E;oda,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Antwerp  citadel,  should 
set  up  his  own  person  as  all  that  remained  of  the  outraged 
majesty  of  Spain.  Till  the  new  Governor,  Don  Juan, 
should  arrive,  whose  appointment  the  King  had  already 
communicated  to  the  government,  and  who  might  be 
expected  in  the  Netherlands  before  the  close  of  the  autumn, 
the  solitary  councillor  claimed  to  embody  the  whole  council.  J 

♦  Letter  of  Verdugo.  +  Bor,  ix.  705.    Hoott,  x.  449. 

X  Bor,  Hoofd,  abi  sup. 
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He  caused  a  new  seal  to  be  strack — a  proceeding  yerj 
unreasonably  charged  as  forgery  by  the  provincials — and 
forthwith  began  to  thunder  forth  proclamations  and  counter- 

?roclamations  in  the  King's  name  and  under  the  royal  seal.* 
t  is  difficult  to  see  any  technical  crime  or  mistake  in  such 
a  course.  As  a  Spaniard,  and  a  representative  of  his 
Majesty,  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  take  any  other 
view  of  his  duty.  At  any  rate,  being  called  upon  to  choose 
between  rebellious  Netherlandcrs  and  mutinous  Spaniards, 
he  was  not  long  in  making  up  his  mind. 

By  the  beginning  of  September  the  mutiny  was  general. 
All  the  Spanish  army,  from  general  to  pioneer,  were  united. 
The  most  important  German  troops  had  taken  side  i^-ith 
them.  Sancho  d'Avila  held  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  vowing 
vengeance,  and  holding  open  communication  with  the  sol- 
diers at  Alost.t  The  Council  of  State  remonstrated  ix-ith 
him  for  his  disloyalty.  He  replied  by  referring  to  his  long 
years  of  service,  and  by  reproving  them  for  affecting  an 
authority  which  their  imprisonment  rendered  ridiculous.J 
The  Spaniards  were  securely  established.  The  various  cita- 
dels which  had  been  built  by  Charles  and  Philip  to  curb 
the  country  now  effectually  did  their  work.  With  the 
castles  of  Antwerp,  Valenciennes,  Ghent,  Utrecht,  Culem- 
burg,  Viane,  Alost  in  the  hands  of  six  thousand  veteran 
Spaniards,  the  country  seemed  chained  in  every  limb.  The 
foreigner's  foot  was  on  its  neck.  Brussels  was  almost  the 
only  considerable  town  out  of  Holland  and  Zealand  which 
was  even  temporarily  safe.  The  important  city  of  Maes- 
tricht  was  held  by  a  Spanish  garrison,  while  other  capital 
towns  and  stations  were  in  the  power  of  the  "Walloon  and 
German  mutineers.§  The  depredations  committed  in  the 
villages,  the  open  country,  and  the  cities,  were  incessant — 
the  Spaniards  treating  every  Netherlander  as  their  foe. 
Gentlemen  and  peasant,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  priest 
and  layman,  all  were  plundered,  maltreated,  outraged.  The 
indignation  became  daily  more  general  and  more  intense.  || 
There  were  frequent  skirmishes  between  the  soldiery  and 
promiscuous  bands  of   peasants,  citizens,  and  students ; 

♦  Bor,  ix.  712.     Hoofd,  x.  449. 

t  Mendoza,  xv.  301,  sqq.     Cabrera,  xi.  864,  sqq. 

t  Mendoza,  nbi  sup. 

§  Bor,  ix.  715.     Mendoza,  xv.  30.3. 

li  Meteren,vi.  107.'  Hoofd,  x.  450-463. 
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conflicts  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  invariably  victorious. 
"What  could  such  half-armed  and  wholly  untrained  parti- 
zans  effect  against  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  troops 
in  the  whole  world?  Such  results  only  increased  the 
general  exasperation,  while  they  impressed  upon  the  whole 
people  the  necessity  of  some  great  and  general  effort  to 
throw  off.  the  incubus. 


CHAPTEE  V, 

Bcligions  and  political  sympathies  and  antipathies  in  the  seventeen  proyinccs 
— Unanimons  hatred  for  the  foreign  soldiery — Use  made  by  the  Prince  of 
the  mutiny — His  correspondence — Necessity  of  union  enforced — A.  congress 
from  nearly  all  the  provinces  meets  at  Ghent — Skirmishes  between  the 
foreign  troops  and  partisan  bands — Slaiightcr  at  Tisnacq — Suspicions  en- 
tertained of  the  State  Ck)uncil — Arrest  of  the  State  Council — Siege  of  Ghent 
citadel — Assistance  sent  by  Orange — Maestricht  lost  and  regained — Wealthy 
and  perilous  condition  of  Antwerp — Preparations  of  the  mutineers  under 
the  secret  superiuteudenco  of  Avila — Stupidity  of  Obcrstein — Duplicity  of 
Don  Sancho— Reinforcements  of  Walloons  under  Bavr^,  Egmont,  and  others, 
sent  to  Antwerp — Governor  Champagny's  preparations  for  the  expected 
assault  of  the  mutineers — Insubordiuatiuu,  incapacity,  and  negligence  of  all 
but  him — Concentration  of  all  the  mutineers  from  different  points,  in  the 
citadel — The  attack — ^the  panic— the  flight — the  massacre — the  fire — the 
sack — and  other  details  of  the  "Spanish  Fury" — Statistics  of  murder  and 
robbery — Letter  of  Orange  to  the  States- General — Surrender  of  Ghent  cita- 
del— Conclusion  of  the  "Ghent  Pacification'* — The  treaty  characterized — 
Forms  of  ratification — Fall  of  Zierickzee  and  recovery  of  Zealand. 

Meantime  the  Prince  of  Orange  sat  at  Middelburg,*  watch- 
ing the  storm.  The  position  of  Holland  fmd  Zealand  with 
regard  to  the  other  fifteen  provinces  was  distinctly  cha- 
racterized. Upon  certain  points  there  was  an  absolute 
sympathy,  while  upon  others  there  was  a  grave  and  almost 
fatal  difference.  It  was  the  task  of  the  Prince  to  deepen 
the  sympathy,  to  extinguish  the  difference. 

In  Holland  and  Zealand  there  was  a  warm  and  nearly 
universal  adhesion  to  the  reformed  religion,  a  passionate 
attachment  to  the  ancient  political  liberties.  The  Prince, 
although  an  earnest  Calvimst  himself,  did  all  in  his  power 
to  check  the  growing  spirit  of  intolerance  toward  the  old 
religion,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  strengthening  the  at- 
tachment which  the  people  justly  felt  for  their  liberal  insti- 
tutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  most  of  the  other  provinces,  the 
Catholic  religion  had  been  regaining  its  ascendancy.  Even 
in  1574,  the  estates  assembled  at  Brussels  declared  to  Re- 
quesens,  "  that  they  would  rather  die  the  death  than  see 
any  change  in  their  religion."  t  That  feeling  had  rather 
increased  than  diminished.     Although  there  was  a  strong 

*  Bor,  ix.  694,  sqq. 

t  "Datse  lievcr  willen  sterven  de  dood,  dan  te  sien  eenige  veranderinge  in 
de  Beligie/'  etc. — Remonstrance,  etc.,  in  Bor,  viii.  518b. 
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party  attached  to  the  new  faith,  there  was  perhaps  a  larger, 
certainly  a  more  influential  body,  which  regarded  the  an- 
cient Church  with  absolute  fidelity.  Owing  partly  to  the 
persecution  which  had,  in  the  course  of  years,  banished  bo 
many  thousands  of  families  from  the  soil,  partly  to  the 
coercion,  which  was  more  stringent  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  the  Crown's  representative,  partly  to  the  stronger 
infusion  of  the  Celtic  element,  which  from  the  earliest  ages 
had  always  been  so  keenly  alive  to  the  more  sensuous  and 
splendid  manifestations  oi  the  devotional  principle — owing 
to  these  and  many  other  causes,  the  old  religion,  despite  of 
all  the  outrages  which  had  been  committed  in  its  name, 
still  numbered  a  host  of  zealous  adherents  in  the  fifteen 
provinces.  Attempts  against  its  sanctity  were  regarded 
with  jealous  eyes.  It  was  believed,  and  with  reason,  that 
there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers  to 
destroy  it  root  and  branch.  It  was  suspected  that  the 
same  enginery  of  persecution  would  be  employed  in  its 
extirpation,  should  the  opposite  party  gain  the  supremacy, 
which  the  Papists  had  so  long  employed  against  the  con- 
verts to  the  new  religion. 

As  to  political  convictions,  the  fifteen  provinces  differed 
much  less  from  their  two  sisters.  There  was  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  their  old  constitutions;  a  general  inclination 
to  make  use  of  the  present  crisis  to  effect  their  restoration. 
At  the  same  time,  it  had  not  come  to  be  the  general  con- 
viction, as  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  that  the  maintenance 
of  those  liberties  was  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of 
Philip's  authority.  There  was,  moreover,  a  strong  aristo- 
cratic faction  which  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  take  a 
liberal  view  of  government  in  general,  and  regarded  with 
apprehension  the  simultaneous  advance  of  heretical  notions 
both  in  church  and  state.  Still  there  were,  on  the  whole, 
the  elements  of  a  controlling  constitutional  party  tlirough- 
out  the  fifteen  provinces.  The  great  bond  of  sympathy, 
however,  between  all  the  seventeen  was  their  common 
hatred  to  the  foreign  soldiery.  Upon  this  deeply  im- 
bedded, immovable  fulcrum  of  an  ancient  national  hatred, 
the  sudden  mutiny  of  the  whole  Spanish  army  served  as  a 
lever  of  incalculable  power.  The  Prince  seized  it  as  from 
the  hand  of  God.  Thus  armed,  he  proposed  to  himself  the 
task  of  upturning  the  mass  of  oppression  under  which  the 
old  liberties  of  the  country  had  so  long  been  crushed.  To 
effect  this  object  adroitness  was  as  requisite  as  courage 
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The  Prinoe,  therefore,  in  all  his  addresses  and  documents, 
was  careful  to  disclaim  any  intention  of  disturbing  the 
established  religion,  or  of  mining  any  rash  political  changes. 
^  Let  no  man  think,"  said  he  to  the  authorities  of  Brabant, 
'Hhat,  against  the  will  of  the  estates,  we  desire  to  bring 
about  any  change  in  religion.  Let  no  one  suspect  us  ca- 
pable of  prejudicing  the  rights  of  any  man.  We  have  lone 
since  taken  up  arms  to  maintain  a  legal  and  constitutions 
freedom,  founded  upon  law.  God  K)rbid  that  we  should 
now  attempt  to  introduce  novelties,  by  which  the  face  of 
liberty  should  be  defiled.*** 

Having  by  this  and  similar  language,  upon  various  occa- 
sions, sought  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen  the  gravity 
of  the  position,  he  led  them  to  seek  the  remedy  in  audacity 
and  in  union.  He  familiarized  them  with  his  theory,  thi^ 
the  legal,  historical  government  of  the  provinces  belonged 
to  the  states-general,  to  a  congress  of  nobles,  clergy,  and 
commons,  appointed  from  each  of  the  seventeen  provinces.f 
He  maintained,  with  reason,  that  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  was  a  representative  constitutional  govern- 
ment, under  the  hereditary  authority  of  the  King.  J  To 
recover  this  constitution,  to  lift  up  these  down-trodden 
rights,  he  set  before  them  most  vividly  the  necessity  of 
union.  "  *Tis  impossible,**  he  said,  "  that  a  chariot  should 
move  evenly  having  its  wheels  unequally  proportioned ;  and 
so  must  a  confederation  be  broken  to  pieces  if  there  be  not 
an  equal  obligation  on  all  to  tend  to  a  common  purpose.*'  § 
Union,  close,  fraternal,  such  as  became  provinces  of  a  com- 
mon origin  and  Mrith  similar  laws,  could  alone  save  them 
from  their  fate.  Union  against  a  common  tyrant  to  save 
a  common  fatherland.  Union,  by  which  diiFerences  of 
opinion  should  be  tolerated,  in  order  that  a  million  of  hearts 
should  beat  for  a  common  purpose,  a  million  hands  work 
out,  invincibly,  a  common  salvation.  "  *Tis  hardly  neces- 
sary," he  said,  ||  "to  use  many  words  in  recommendation  of 
uiiion.  Disunion  has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  woes.  There 
is  no  remedy,  no  hope,  save  in  the  bonds  of  friendship.  Let 
all  particular  disagreements  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
states-general,  in  order  that  vrith  one  heart  and  one  will  we 

•  Letter  to  States  of  Brabant,  in  Bor,  iz.  695. 

i  Mismve  of  Prinee  of  Orange  to  States-General,  in  Bor,  x.  747 — 740. 

t  Missive,  etc.,  Bor,  nbi  snp. 

fi  Gachard,  Ck>rre8pondance  do  CKiiUavtne  le  Tadt,  iii.  140 — 154. 

g:  iiddresB  to  Estates  of  Brabant,  apnd  Bor,  ix.  694—696. 
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may  seek  the  disenthralment  of  the  fatherland  from  the 
tyranny  of  strangers." 

The  first  step  to  a  thorough  union  among  all  the  pro- 
vinces was  the  arrangement  of  a  closer  connection  between 
the  now  isolated  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  on  the  one 
side,  and  their  fifteen  sisters  on  the  other.  The  Prince 
professed  the  readiness  of  those  states,  which  he  might  be 
said  to  represent  in  his  single  person,  to  draw  as  closely  as 
possible  the  bonds  of  fellowship.  It  was  almost  super 
fluous  for  him  to  promise  his  own  ready  co-operation. 
"  Nothing  remains  to  us,"  said  he,  "  but  to  discard  all 
jealousy  and  distrust.  Let  us,  with  a  firm  resolution  and 
a  common  accord,  liberate  these  lands  from  the  stranger. 
Hand  to  hand  let  us  accomplish  a  just  and  general  peace. 
As  for  myself,  I  present  to  you,  with  very  good  afiection, 
my  person  and  all  which  I  possess,  assuring  you  that  I 
shall  regard  all  my  labors  and  pains  in  times  which  are 
past  well  bestowed  if  Grod  now  grant  me  grace  to  see  the 
desired  end.  That  this  end  will  be  reached,  if  you  hold 
fast  your  resolution  and  take  to  heart  the  means  which 
God  presents  to  you,  I  feel  to  be  absolutely  certain.'** 

Such  were  the  tenor  and  the  motives  of  the  documents 
which  he  scattered  broadcast  at  this  crisis.  They  were 
addressed  to  the  estates  of  nearly  every  province.  Those 
bodies  were  urgently  implored  to  appoint  deputies  to  a  ge- 
neral congress,  at  which  a  close  and  formal  union  between 
Holland  and  Zealand  with  the  other  provinces  might  be 
effected.  That  important  measure  secured,  a  general  effort 
might,  at  the  same  time,  be  made  to  expel  the  Spaniard  from 
the  soil.  This  done,  the  remaining  matters  could  be  disposed 
of  by  the  assembly  of  the  estates-general.  His  eloquence 
and  energy  were  not  without  effect.  In  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  deputies  were  appointed  from  the  greater  number 
of  the  provinces,  to  confer  vdth  the  representatives  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  in  a  general  congress.f  The  place  appointed 
for  the  deliberations  was  the  city  of  G-hent.  Here,  by  the 
middle  of  October,  a  large  number  of  delegates  were  already 

assembled.^ 

Events  were  rapidly  rolling  together  from  every  quarter, 
and  accumulating  to  a  crisis.  A  congress — a  rebellious 
congress,  as  the  King  might  deem  it — was  assembling  at 

«  Letter  to  Estates  of  Brabant,  Bor,  ix.  694-  696. 
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Ghent ;  the  Spanish  army,  proscribed,  lawless,  and  terrible, 
was  strengthening  itself  daily  for  some  dark  and  mysterious 
achievement;  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  King's  natural  brother, 
was  expected  from  Spain  to  assume  the  government,  which 
the  State  Council  was  too  timid  to  wield,  and  too  loyal  to 
resign,  while,  meantime,  the  whole  population  of  the  Nether- 
lands, with  hardly  an  exception,  was  disposed  to  see  the  great 
question  of  the  foreign  soldiery  settled,  before  the  chaos  then 
existing  should  be  superseded  by  a  more  definite  authority. 
Everywhere,  men  of  all  ranks  and  occupations — the  artisan 
in  the  city,  the  peasant  in  the  fields — were  deserting  their 
daily  occupations  to  furbish  helmets,  handle  muskets,  and 
learn  the  trade  of  war.*  Skirmishes,  sometimes  severe  and 
bloody,  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  In  these  the 
Spaniards  were  invariably  successful,  for  whatever  may  be 
said  of  their  cruelty  and  licentiousness,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  their  prowess  was  worthy  of  their  renown. 
IU)mantic  valor,  unflinching  fortitude,  consummate  skill, 
characterized  them  always,  what  could  half-armed  artisans 
achieve  in  the  open  plain  against  such  accomplished  foes  ? 
At  Tisnacq,  between  Lou  vain  and  Tirlemont,  a  battle  was 
attempted  by  a  large  miscellaneous  mass  of  students,  pea- 
santry, and  burghers,  led  by  country  squires.f  It  soon 
changed  to  a  carnage,  in  which  the  victims  were  all  on  one 
side.  A  small  number  of  veterans,  headed  by  Vargis,  Men- 
doza,  Tassis,  and  other  chivalrous  commanders,  routed  the 
undisciplined  thousands  at  a  single  charge.  The  rude  militia 
threw  away  their  arms,  and  fled  panic-struck  in  all  direc- 
tions, at  the  first  sight  of  their  terrible  foe.  Two  Spaniards 
lost  their  lives  and  two  thousand  Netherlanders.J  It  was 
natural  that  these  consummate  warriors  should  despise  such 
easily  slaughtered  victims. 

»  Strada. 

t  Bor,  ix.  715,  716.    Hoofd,  x.  450.    Mendoza,  xv.  305—308. 

i  Hoofd,  X.  450. — "Bet  dan  tweo  duizent  man,  ivil  man  dat  er  het  leeven 
liet,"  etc.,  etc. — "Dit  geluk  badden  de  Spanguevds  zonder  booven  twee  man 
te  verliezeD,"  etc.  This  is  Dutcb  authority.  Mendoza,  one  of  the  chief  com- 
manders in  the  affair,  says  no  Spaniard  was  killed,  and  that  but  one  was 
wounded,  slightly,  in  the  foot,  but  he  does  not  give  the  number  of  the  states, 
troops,  students,  and  burghera  slain. — Mendoza,  xv.  308.  Cabrera,  xi.  856, 
states  the  number  at  two  thousand.  That  bitter  Walloon,  Kenom  de  Franco, 
"who  saw  the  states*  force  pass  through  Louvain,  on  their  way  to  tlie  en- 
counter, exults,  as  usual,  over  the  discomfiture  of  his  own  countrymen.  "  Tho 
Spaniards  cut  them  all  to  pieces,"  he  observes,  "  teaching  these  pedants  and 
sdioolboys  that  war  was  a  game  in  which  they  had  no  skill." — Histoire  des 
Causes  des  Kdvoltes,  etc.    MS.,  iii.  c.  xii. 
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Meantime,  while  these  desultory  but  deadly  combats  were 
in  daily  progress,  the  Council  of  State  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  the  mass  of  the  population.  That  body,  in 
which  resided  provisionally  the  powers  of  government,  was 
believed  to  be  desirous  of  establishing  relations  with  the 
mutinous  army.  It  was  suspected  of  insidiously  provoking 
the  excesses  which  it  seemed  to  denounce.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  secretly  intriguing  with  those  whom  its  own  edicts 
had  outlawed.  Its  sympathies  were  considered  Spanish.  It 
was  openly  boasted  by  the  Spanish  army,  that,  before  long, 
they  would  descend  from  their  fastnesses  upon  Brussels,  and 
give  the  city  to  the  sword.  A  shuddering  sense  of  coming 
evil  pervaded  the  population,  but  no  man  could  say  where 
the  blow  would  first  be  struck.  It  was  natural  that  the  capi- 
tal should  be  thought  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  At  the 
same  time,  while  every  man  who  had  hands  was  disposed  to 
bear  arms  to  defend  the  city,  the  Council  seemed  paralyzed. 
The  capital  was  insufficiently  garrisoned,  yet  troops  were 
not  enrolling  for  its  protection.  The  state  councillors  ob- 
viously omitted  to  provide  for  defence,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  they  were  secretly  assisting  the  attack.  It  was  thought 
important,  therefore,  to  disarm,  or,  at  least,  to  control  this 
body,  which  was  impotent  for  protection,  and  seemed  power- 
ful only  for  mischief.  It  was  possible  to  make  it  as  contemp- 
tible as  it  was  believed  to  be  malicious. 

An  unexpected  stroke  was  therefore  suddenly  levelled 
against  the  Council  in  full  session.  On  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber,* the  Seigneur  de  Heze,  a  young  gentleman  of  a  bold, 
but  unstable  character,  then  entertaining  close  but  secret 
relations  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  appeared  before  the 
doors  of  the  palace.  He  was  attended  by  about  five  hundred 
troops,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Glimes,  bailiff  of  Walloon  Brabant.  He  demanded  admit- 
tance, in  the  name  of  the  Brabant  estates,  to  the  presence  of 
the  State  Council,  and  was  refused.  The  doors  were  closed 
and  bolted.  "Without  further  ceremony  the  soldiers  pro- 
duced iron  bars  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose,  forced 
all  the  gates  from  the  hinges,  entered  the  nail  of  session, 
and  at  a  word  from  their  commander,  laid  hands  upon  the 

♦  Bor,  ix.  712,  Motcren,  vi.  197,  fix  the  date  of  this  important  transac- 
tion at  tho  14th  September.  A  lettor  of  William  of  Orange  to  Count  John 
of  9th  September  states  that  it  occurred  on  tho  6th  September. — Archivwi 
de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  etc.,  y.  408,  and  note  1.  Tassis  gives  the  same  date, 
iiL  207,  208. 
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councillors,  and  made  every  one  prisoner.*  The  Duke  of 
Aerschot,  President  of  the  Council,  who  was  then  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Prince,  was  not  present  at  the  meeting, 
but  lay,  forewarned,  at  home,  confined  to  his  couch  by  a 
sickness  assumed  for  the  occasion.  Yiglius,  who  rarely  par- 
ticipated in  the  deliberations  of  the  board,  being  already 
afflicted  with  the  chronic  malady  under  which  he  was  ere 
long  to  succimib,  also  escaped  the  fate  of  his  fellow-sena- 
tors.t  The  others  were  carried  into  confinement.  Berlay- 
mont  and  Mansfeld  were  imprisoned  in  the  Brood- Huys,^ 
where  the  last  mortal  hours  of  Egmont  and  Horn  had  been 
passed.  Others  were  kept  strictly  guarded  in  their  own  - 
houses.  After  a  few  weeks,  most  of  them  were  liberated. 
Councillor  Del  Bio  was,  however,  retained  in  confinement, 
and  sent  to  Holland,  where  he  was  subjected  to  a  severe 
examination  by  the  Prince  of  Oranfi:e,  touchine:  his  past 
«««r.  partiily  concemiBg  the  lobgs  of  tie  fJom 
Blood- Council. §     The  others  were  set  free,  and  even  per- 

*  Gachard,  Correspondance  de  Guillaanie  1e  Tacit.,  iii.  106,  note  1.  Bor, 
n\n  sap.  Hoofd,  z.  448.  Meteren,  yL  107.  L  B.  de  Tusui,  Comm.  de 
Tom.  Self.,  1.  iii.  207,  208. 

t  Ibid.  There  is,  however,  condderahle  doubt  upon  this  point.  Vigliis 
was  in  and  confined  to  his  bed  at  the  time  of  the  Grand  Coramaui tor's  death, 
in  March.  He  ceased  to  write  letters  to  Hopper  in  April.  The  arrest  of 
the  State  Coancil  to(4c  place  in  September,  and  Viglios  died  on  the  8th  of 
Maj  of  the  following  year  (1577).  It  seems  highly  probable,  therefore,  that 
Tassis  is  correct  in  his  statement,  that  Viglius  was  kept  at  home  by  the 
fllness  "qnm  erat  ei  continua."  The  historians,  however,  Metercn  (vi.  107), 
Bor  (iz.  712),  Bentivoglio  (lib.  iz.  176),  Strada  (viii.  414),  Hoofd  (z.  448), 
De  Thon  (lib.  64,  vii.  534),  all  mention  the  name  of  Pi-esident  Viglins  among 
those  of  the  conncillors  arrested.  The  Prince  of  Orange  (Archives,  etc.,  y. 
408)  also  mentions  him  as  having  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  with  the 
rest  Be  Thon  (nbi  snp.)  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  him 
in  the  following  spring,  at  which  time  the  aged  president  seems  to  have  been 
nnder  arrest,  although  **i\  n'^toit  pas  gard^  fort  ^roitemeut.** — Some  writers 
mentioti  him  as  among  those  who  were  detained,  while  others  of  the  arrested 
were  rdeased  (Meteren,  Hoofd,  Bor,  etc.), — others,  as  Cabrera  (who  is,  how> 
ever,  no  authority  in  such  matters),  mention  him  as  one  of  those  who  were 
immediately  set  at  liberty,  hi  order  that  the  Council  might  have  an  appear- 
ance of  power  (Don  Felipe  11.,  zi.  853).  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  be  was  arrested  after  the  seizare  of  the  Council,  but  that  he 
was  kept  confined  in  a  nominal  durance,  which  the  infirmities  of  illness  and 
age  rendered  quite  superfluous.  It  is  almost  nnqnestionable  that  De  Thou 
visited  him  at  his  own  house  in  Bi-ussels,  and  not  at  any  state  prison. 
W^enaer,  vii.  106,  says  that  Viglius  was  released  in  October,  and  quotes 
Lsngneti,  ep.  lib.  i.  (ii.),  ep.  93,  p.  289. — Compare  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Ar- 
^ves,  etc.,  V.  404,  sqq. ;  and  Hoynk  ^^n  Papendrecht,  Not.  ad  Vit.  Viglii, 
Analoct.  Belg.  192,  193,  and  Not  ad    omm.,  I.  R.  de  Tassis,  iii.  208. 

t  Van  der  Vynckt,  ii.  188. 

§  Archives  et  Correspondance,  ▼.  406.      Eztracts  from  the  confessions  of 
Del  Bio  have  been  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this  history. 
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mitted  to  resume  their  functions,  but  their  dignity  was 
gone,  their  authority  annihilated.  Thenceforth  the  states 
of  Brabant  and  the  community  of  Brussels  were  to  govern 
for  an  interval,  for  it  was  in  their  name  that  the  daring 
blow  against  the  Council  had  been  struck.  All  individuals 
and  bodies,  however,  although  not  displeased  with  the 
result,  clamorously  disclaimed  responsibility  for  the  deed. 
Men  were  appalled  at  the  audacity  of  the  transaction,  and 
dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  Eling.  The  Abbot  Van  Perch, 
one  of  the  secret  instigators  of  the  act,  actually  died  of 
anxiety  for  its  possible  consequences.*  There  was  a  mys- 
tery concerning  the  affair.  They  in  whose  name  it  had  been 
accomplished,  denied  having  given  any  authority  to  the  per- 
petrators. Men  asked  each  other  what  unseen  agency  had 
been  at  work,  what  secret  spring  had  been  adroitly  touched. 
There  is  but  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  veiled  but  skilful 
hand  which  directed  the  blow,  was  the  same  which  had  so 
long  been  guiding  the  destiny  of  the  Netherlands.! 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  congress  was  to  hold  its 
sessions  in  Ghent,  although  the  citadel  commanding  that 
city  was  held  by  the  Spaniards.  The  garrison  was  not  very 
strong,  and  Mondragon,  its  commander,  was  absent  in 
Zealand,]:  but  the  wife  of  the  veteran  ably  supplied  his 
place,  and  stimulated  the  slender  body  of  troops  to  hold  out 
with  heroism,  under  the  orders  of  his  lieutenant,  Aviloa 
Maldonado.§  The  mutineers,  after  having  accomplished 
their  victory  at  Tisnacq,  had  been  earnestly  solicited  to 
come  to  the  relief  of  this  citadel.  They  had  refused  and 
returned  to  Alost.||  Meantime  the  siege  was  warmly 
pressed  by  the  states.  There  being,  however,  a  deficiency 
of  troops,  application  for  assistance  was  formally  made  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Count  Reulx,  governor  of  Flanders^ 
commissioned  the  Seigneur  d'Haussy,  brother  of  Count 
Bossu,  who,  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  that  long-imprisoned 
and  distinguished  nobleman,  was  about  visiting  the  Prince 
in  Zealand,  to  make  a  request  for  an  auxiliary  force.lf  It 
was,  however,  stipulated  that  care  should  be  taken  lest  any 

*  Hoofd,  X.  448.     Ev.  Reid.  Ann.,  lib.  ii.  20. 

t  Wagenaer,  vii.  105.  Langucti  Epist.,  lib.  i.  (ii.)  ep.  87,  p.  230.— 
Declaration  of  the  Bi-ussels  Deputies  in  1584.  Bor,  xiz.  20  (477). — Gompar^ 
Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives,  etc.  v.  404 — 407. 

:  Bor,  ix.  726,  727. 

§  Bor,  ix.  727.     Hoofd,  xi.  470.— Compare  Meteren,  vi.  108. 

II  Hoofd,  xi.  450,  461.    Bor,  ix.  716.  IT  Bor,  ix.  716. 
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prejudice  should  be  done  to  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  or 
the  authority  of  the  King.  The  Prince  readily  acceded  to 
the  request,  and  agreed  to  comply  with  the  conditions 
tinder  which  only  it  could  be  accepted.*  He  promised  to 
send  twenty-eight  companies.  In  his  letter  announcing 
this  arrangement,  he  gave  notice  that  his  troops  would  re- 
ceive strict  orders  to  do  no  injury  to  person  or  property, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  ecclesiastic  or  lay,  and  to  offer  no 
obstruction  to  the  Soman  religion  or  the  royal  dignity .f 
He  added,  however,  that  it  was  not  to  be  taken  amiss,  if 
his  soldiers  were  permitted  to  exercise  their  own  religious 
rites,  and  to  sing  their  Protestant  hymns  within  their  own 
quarters.^  He  moreover,  as  security  for  the  expense  and 
trouble,  demanded  the  city  of  Sluys.§  The  first  detachment 
of  troops,  under  command  of  Colonel  Yander  Tympel,  was, 
however,  hardly  on  its  way,  before  an  alarm  was  felt  among 
the  Catholic  party  at  this  practical  alliance  with  the  rebel 
Prince.  An  envoy,  named  Ottingen,  was  despatched  to 
Zealand,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  estates  of  Hainault, 
Brabant,  and  Planders,  countermanding  the  request  for 
troops,  and  remonstrating  categorically  upon  the  subject  of 
religion  and  loyalty. ||  Orange  deemed  such  tergiversation 
paltry,  but  controlled  his  anger.  He  answered  the  letter  in 
liberal  terms,  for  he  was  determined  that  by  no  fault  of  his 
should  the  great  cause  be  endangered.  He  reassured  the 
estates  as  to  the  probable  behavior  of  his  troops.  More- 
over, they  had  been  already  admitted  into  the  city,  while 
the  correspondence  was  proceeding.  The  matter  of  the 
psalm-singmg  was  finally  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Viewport,  instead  of 
Sluys,  should  be  given  to  the  Prince  as  security.^ 

The  siege  of  the  citadel  was  now  pressed  vigorously,  and 
the  deliberations  of  the  congress  were  opened  under  the  in- 
cessant roar  of  cannon.  "While  the  attack  was  thus  earnestly 
maintained  upon  the  important  castle  of  G-hent,  a  courage- 
ous effort  was  made  by  the  citizens  of  Maestricht  to  wrest 

♦  Bor,  ix.  716. 

t  See  the  letter  in  Bor,  ix.  716,  717. — Compare  Grocn  v.  Frinst.,  Archives 
etc.,  420,  421. 

X  Letter  of  Prince  of  Oi-ange,  in  Bor,  ix.  716,  717. 

§  Bor,  ix.  717.  II  Bor,  ix.  717,  718. 

^  Bor,  ubi  sop. — Compare  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  ArchiTes,  etc.,  420,  421. 
Metei'cn,  vi.  108. 
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their  city  firom  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  The  G-^maa 
garrison  having  been  gained  by  the  burghers,  the  combined 
force  rose  upon  the  Spanish  troops,  and  drove  them  frma 
the  city.*  Montesdocca,  the  commander,  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  but  the  triumph  was  only  temporary.  Don 
^Francis  d'Ayala,  Montesdocca's  lieutenant,  made  a  stand, 
with  a  few  companies,  in  Wieck,  a  village  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Meuse,  and  connected  with  the  cii^  by  a  massive 
bridge  of  stone.f  From  this  point  he  sent  mformation  to 
other  commanders  in  the  neighborhood.  Don  Ferdinand 
de  Toledo  soon  arrived  with  several  hundred  troops  from 
Dalem.  The  Spaniards,  eager  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  to 
their  arms,  loudly  demanded  to  be  1^  back  to  the  city.  The 
bead  of  the  bridge,  however,  over  which  they  must  pasSy 
was  defended  by  a  strong  battery,  and  the  citizens  were 
seen  clustering  in  great  numbers  to  defend  their  firesideB 
against  a  foe  whom  they  had  once  expelled.  To  advance 
across  the  bridge  seemed  certain  destruction  to  the  little 
force.  Even  Spanish  bravery  recoiled  at  so  desperate  an 
undertaking,  but  unscrupulous  ferocity  supplied  an  expe- 
dient where  courage  was  at  fault.  There  were  few  figW 
ing  men  present  among  the  population  of  Wieck,  but  there 
were  many  females.  Each  soldier  was  commanded  to  seise 
a  woman,  and,  placing  her  before  his  own  body,  to  advance 
across  the  bridge.  :|:  The  column,  thus  bucklered,  to  the 
shame  of  Spanish  chivalry,  by  female  bosoms,  moved  in  good 
order  toward  the  battery.  The  soldiers  levelled  their  mus- 
kets with  steady  aim  over  the  shoulders  or  under  the  arms 
of  the  women  whom  they  thus  held  before  them.§  On  the 
other  hand,  the  citizens  dared  not  discharge  their  cannon  at 
their  own  townswomen,  among  whose  numbers  many  recog« 
nized  mothers,  sisters,  or  wives.  ||  The  battery  was  soon 
taken,  while  at  the  same  time  Alonzo  Yargas,  who  had 
effected  his  entrance  from  the  land  side  by  burning  down 
the  Brussels  gate,  now  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  cavalry.  Maestricht  was  recovered,  and  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter  instantly  avenged  its  temporary  loss. 
The  plundering,  stabbing,  drowning,  burning,  ravishing, 
were  so  dreadful  that,  in  the  words  of  a  cotemporary  histo- 

*  Strada,  yiii.  416.    Hoofd.  zi.  454.  t  Strada,  Hoofd,  nbi  Bop. 

t  Strada,  Till.  416.  §  Ibid. 

I  Ibid. 
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nan,  '^  the  burghers  who  had  escaped  the  fight  had  reason  to 
think  themselyes  less  fortunate  than  those  who  had  died 
with  arms  in  their  hands."** 

This  was  the  lot  of  Maestricht  on  the  20th  of  October. 
It  was  instinctively  felt  to  be  the  precursor  of  fresh  disas- 
ters. Yague,  incoherent,  but  widely-disseminated  rumors 
had  Icmg  pointed  to  Antwerp  and  its  danserous  situation. 
The  Spaniards,  foiled  in  their  views  upon  Brussels,  had  re- 
cently avowed  an  intention  of  avenging  themselves  in  the 
commercial  capital.  They  had  waited  long  enough,  and 
accumulated  strength  enough.  Such  a  trifling  city  as  Alost 
could  no  longer  content  their  cupidity,  but  in  Antwerp 
there  was  gold  enough  for  the  gathering.  There  was  rea- 
son for  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  greedy  Icmging 
of  their  enemy.  Probably  no  city  in  Christendom  could  at 
that  day  vie  with  Antwerp  in  wealth  and  splendor.  Its 
merchants  lived  in  regal  pomp  and  luxury.  In  its  numer- 
ous massive  warehouses  were  the  treasures  of  every  clime. 
Still  serving  as  the  main  entrepot;  of  the  world's  traffic,  the 
Brabantine  capital  was  the  centre  oi  that  commercial  system 
which  was  soon  to  be  superseded  by  a  larger  international 
life.  In  the  midst  of  the  miseries  which  had  so  long  been 
raining  upon  the  Netherlands,  the  stately  and  egotistical 
city  seemed  to  have  taken  stronger  root  and  to  flourish 
more  £*eshly  than  ever.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  its 
palaces  and  its  magazines,  glittering  with  splendor  and 
bursting  with  treasure,  should  arouse  the  avidity  of  a  reck- 
less and  £Etmishing  soldiery.  Had  not  a  handful  of  warriors 
of  their  own  race  rifled  the  golden  Indies  ?  Had  not  their 
fathers,  few  in  number,  strong  in  courage  and  discipline, 
revelled  in  the  plunder  of  a  new  world  ?  Here  were  the 
Indies  in  a  single  city.f  Here  were  gold  and  silver,  pearls 
and  diamonds,  ready  and  portable ;  the  precious  fruit  drop- 
ping, ripened,  from  the  boug^h.  Was  it  to  be  tolerated  that 
base,  pacific  burghers  should  monopolize  the  treasure  by 
which  a  band  of  heroes  might  be  ^oriched  P 

A  B^ise  of  coming  evil  diffused  itself  through  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  air  seemed  lurid  with  the  impending  storm,  for 
the  situation  was  one  of  peculiar  horror.  The  wealthiest 
city  in  Christendom  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  strongest  fast- 
ness in  the  world ;  a  castle  which  had  been  built  to  curb, 

*  BoT,  iz.  725. — Compute  Stxitda,  Hoofd,  vHtn  sap.    MetereD,  tL  109. 
t  " queste  Indie  d'nna  citti." — ^Bentivoglio,  iz.  181. 
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not  to  protect,  the  town.  It  was  now  inhabited  b^  a  band 
of  bngands,  outlawed  by  government,  strong  in  discipline, 
rocklosa  by  habit,  desperate  in  circumstance — a  crew  which 
feared  not  God,  nor  man,  nor  devil.  The  palpitating  quarry 
lay  expecting  hourly  the  swoop  of  its  trained  and  pitiless 
enemy,  lor  the  rebellious  soldiers  were  now  in  a  thorough 
state  of  organization.  Sancho  d'Avila,  castellan  of  the  cita- 
del, was  recognized  as  the  chief  of  the  whole  mutiny,  the 
army  and  the  mutiny  being  now  one.  The  band,  entrenched 
at  Alost,  were  upon  the  best  possible  understanding  with 
their  brethren  in  the  citadel,  and  accepted  without  hesita- 
tion the  arrangements  ot  their  superior.  On  the  side  of  the 
Schold,  opposite  Antwerp,  a  fortification  had  been  thrown 
up  by  Don  Sancho's  orders,  and  held  by  Julian  Eomero. 
Lier,  Breda,  as  well  as  Alost,  were  likewise  ready  to  throw 
their  reinforcements  into  the  citadel  at  a  moment's  warning. 
At  the  signal  of  their  chief,  the  united  bands  might  sweep 
from  their  impregnable  castle  with  a  single  impulse.* 

The  city  cried  aloud  for  help,  for  it  had  become  obvious 
that  an  attack  might  be  hourly  expected.  Meantime  an 
attempt,  made  by  Don  Sancho  d'Avila  to  tamper  with  the 
German  troops  stationed  within  the  walls,  was  more  than 
partially  successful.  The  forces  were  commanded  by  Colonel 
V  an  Ende  and  Count  Oberstein.  Van  Ende,  a  crafty  traitor 
to  his  country,  desired  no  better  than  to  join  the  mutiny  on 
so  promising  an  occasion,  and  his  soldiers  shared  his  senti- 
ments. Oberstein,  a  brave  but  blundering  German,  was 
drawn  into  the  net  of  treachery t  by  the  adroitness  of  the 
Spaniard  and  the  effrontery  of  his  comrade.  On  the  night 
ol  the  29th  of  October,  half-bewildered  and  half-drunk,  he 
signed  a  treaty  with  Sancho  d*Avila  J  and  the  three  colonels 
— Fugger,  Frondsberger,  and  Polwiller.  By  this  nnlucky 
document,  which  was  of  course  subscribed  also  by  Van 
Ende,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Antwerp  burghers  should  be 
forthwith  disarmed ;  that  their  weapons  should  be  sent  into 
the  citadel ;  that  Oberstein  should  hold  the  city  at  the  dis- 
position of  Sancho  d'Avila ;  that  he  should  refuse  admittance 
to  all  troops  which  might  be  sent  into  the  city,  excepting 
by  command  of  Don  Sancho,  and  that  he  should  decline 
compliance  with  any  orders  which  he  might  receive  from  in- 
dividuals calling  themselves  the  council  of  state,  the  states- 

♦  Meteren,  vi.  107.    Bor,  ix.  727,  sqq.     Mcndoza,  xv.  303,  sqq. 

t  Bor,  ix.  727,  sqq.  +  Ibid.     Eoofd,  xi.  466,  466. 
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general,  or  the  estates  of  Brabant.  This  treaty  was  signed, 
moreover,  by  Don  Jeronimo  de  Eoda,  then  established  in 
the  citadel,  and  claiming  to  represent  exclusively  his  Ma- 
jesty's government.* 

Hardly  had  this  arrangement  been  concluded  than  the 
Count  saw  the  trap  into  which  he  had  fallen.  "Without  in- 
tending to  do  so,  ne  had  laid  the  city  at  the  mercy  of  its 
foe,  but  the  only  remedy  which  suggested  itself  to  his  mind 
was  an  internal  resolution  not  to  keep  his  promises.  The 
burghers  were  suffered  to  retain  their  arms,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Don  Sancho  lost  no  time  in  despatching  mes- 
sages to  Alost,  to  Lier,  to  Breda,  and  even  to  Maestricht, 
that  as  large  a  force  as  possible  might  bef  assembled  for  the 
piurpose  of  breaking  immediately  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
he  had  just  concluded.  Never  was  a  solemn  document  re- 
garded with  such  perfectly  bad  faith  by  all  its  signers  as  the 
accord  of  the  29th  of  October. 

Three  days  afterwards,  a  large  force  of  "Walloons  and 
Germans  were  despatched  from  Brussels  to  the  assistance 
of  Antwerp.  The  command  of  these  troops  was  entrusted 
to  the  Marquis  of  Havre,  whose  brother,  the  Duke  of  Aer- 
Bchot,  had  been  recently  appointed  chief  superintendent 
of  military  affairs  by  the  deputies  assembled  at  Ghent.J 
The  miscellaneous  duties  comprehended  under  this  rather 
vague  denomination  did  not  permit  the  Duke  to  take 
charge  of  the  expedition  in  person,  and  his  younger  brother, 
a  still  more  incompetent  and  unsubstantial  character,  was 
accordingly  appointed  to  the  post.  A  number  of  young 
men,  of  high  rank  but  of  lamentably  low  capacity,  were 
associated  with  him.  Poremost  among  them  was  Philip, 
Count  of  Egmont,  a  youth  who  had  inherited  few  of  his 
celebrated  father's  qualities,  save  personal  courage  and  a 
love  of  personal  display.  In  character  and  general  talents 
he  was  beneath  mediocrity.  Besides  these  were  the  reck- 
less but  imstable  De  Heze,  who  had  executed  the  coup  d'ttab 
against  the  State  Council,  De  Berselen,  De  Capres, 
D'Oyngies,  and  others,  all  vaguely  desirous  of  achieving 
distinction  in  those  turbulent  times,  but  few  of  them 
having  any  political  or  religious  convictions,  and  none  of 

*  See  the  Articles  in  Bor,  ix.  728. — Compare  Meteren,  v.  109,  110  ;  Hoofd, 

*t  Mendoza,  xr.  303.    Cabrci-a,  xi.  862,  8G3,  sqq.     Strada,  viii.  417. 
X  Bor,  ix.  719. 
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tliPiM  )iftnn©«i»ing  experience  or  influence  enough  to  render 
iitpm  «K*^wl  ftt  the  impending  crisis.* 

( )n  Vridny  morning,  the  2nd  of  N"ovember,t  the  troops 
ttjihPttrtid  under  the  walls  of  Antwerp.  They  consisted  of 
tw***»t/y- three  companies  of  infantry  and  fourteen  of  cavalry, 
HMM milting  to  five  thousand  foot  and  twelve  hundred  horse. ' 
TJ»*<y  were  nearly  all  "Walloons,  soldiers  who  had  already 
^mi  much  active  service,  but  unfortunately  of  a  race  warlike 
md  Hery  indeed,  but  upon  whose  steadiness  not  much  more 
AtilHindence  could  be  placed  at  that  day  than  in  the  age  of 
Uivilis.  Champagny,  brother  of  Granvelle,  was  governor 
of  the  city.  He  was  a  sincere  Catholic,  but  a  still  more 
dincere  hater  of  the  Spaniards.  He  saw  in  the  mutiny  a 
means  of  accomplishing  their  expulsion,  and  had  already 
offered  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  his  eager  co-operation 
towards  this  result.  In  other  matters  there  could  be 
but  small  sympathy  between  William  the  Silent  and  the 
CttrdinaPs  brother  ;  but  a  common  hatred  united  them,  for 
A  time  at  least,  in  a  common  purpose. 

When  the  troops  first  made  their  appearance  before  the 
walls,  Champagny  was  unwilling  to  grant  them  admittance. 
The  addle-brained  Oberstein  had  confessed  to  him  the 
enormous  blunder  which  he  had  committed  in  his  midnight 
treaty,  and  at  the  same  time  ingenuously  confessed  his  in- 
tention of  sending  it  to  the  winds.J  The  enemy  had 
extorted  from  his  dulness  or  his  drunkenness  a  promise, 
which  his  mature  and  sober  reason  could  not  consider  bind- 
ing. It  is  needless  to  say  that  Champagny  rebuked  him 
for  signing,  and  applauded  him  for  breaking  the  treaty.  At 
the  same  time  its  ill  efiects  were  already  seen  in  the  dis- 
sensions which  existed  among  the  German  troops.  Where 
all  had  been  tampered  with,  and  where  the  commanders  had 
set  the  example  of  infidelity,  it  would  have  been  strange 
if  all  had  held  firm.  On  the  whole,  however,  Oberstein 
thought  he  could  answer  for  his  own  troops.  Upon  Van 
Bnde*8  division,  although  the  crafty  colonel  dissembled  his 
real  intentions,  very  little  reliance  was  placed.§    Thus  there 

*  Bor,  ix.  728,  729.  Cabrera,  xi.  863.  Mendoza,  xv.  313.  Meteren, 
▼i.  109. 

t  Bor,  ix.  728.  Meteren,  vi.  109.  Hoofd,  xi.  457,  and  not  the  3rd  of 
October,  as  stated  by  Mendoza,  xy.  313,  and  by  Cabrera,  xi.  863,  following 
Mendoza.  J  Bor,  ix.  729.     Hoofd,  xi.  467. 

§  Bor,  ix.  729,  sqq.  Hoofd,  xi.  457,  sqq. — Compare  Strada,  viii.  117; 
Mendoza,  xv.  313.     Cabrera,  xi.  863,  et  al. 
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was  distraction  within  the  walls.  Among  those  whom  the 
burghers  had  been  told  to  consider  their  defenders,  there 
were  probably  many  who  were  ready  to  join  with  their 
mortal  foes  at  a  moment's  warning.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Champagny  hesitated  about  admitting  the  fresh 
troops  from  Brussels.  He  feared  lest  the  Germans,  who 
knew  themselves  doubted,  might  consider  themselvea 
doomed.  He  trembled,  lest  an  irrepressible  outbreak 
should  occur  within  the  walls,  rendering  the  immediate 
destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Spaniards  from  without  ine- 
yitable.  Moreover,  he  thought  it  more  desirable  that 
this  auxiliary  force  should  be  disposed  at  different  points 
outside,  in  order  to  intercept  the  passage  of  the  numerous 
bodies  of  Spaniards  and  other  mutineers,  who  from  various 
quarters  would  soon  be  on  their  way  to  the  citadel.  Havre, 
however,  was  so  peremptory,  and  the  burghers  were  so  im- 

gortunate,  that  Champagny  was  obliged  to  recede  from 
is  opposition  before  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed.  Un- 
willing to  take  the  responsibility  of  a  further  refusal,  he 
admitted  the  troops  through  the  Burgherhout  gate,  on 
Saturday,  the  3rd  of  November,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.* 

The  Marquis  of  Havre,  as  commknder-in-chief,  called  a 
council  of  war.  It  assembled  at  Count  Oberstein's  quarters, 
and  consulted  at  first  concerning  a  bundle  of  intercepted 
letters  which  Havre  had  brought  with  him.  These  consti- 
tuted a  correspondence  between  Sancho  d'Avila  with  the 
beads  of  the  mutiny  at  Alost,  and  many  other  places.  The 
letters  were  all  dated  subsequently  to  Don  Sancho' s  treaty 
with  Oberstein,  and  contained  arrangements  for  an  imme- 
diate concentration  of  the  whole  available  Spanish  force  at 
the  citadel.t 

The  treachery  was  so  manifest,  that  Oberstein  felt  all 
self-reproach  for  his  own  breach  of  faith  to  be  superfluous. 
It  was,  however,  evident  that  the  attack  was  to  be  imme- 
diately expected.  "What  was  to  be  done  ?  All  the  officers 
couns^ed  the  immediate  erection  of  a  bulwark  on  the  side 
of  the  city  exposed  to  the  castle,  but  there  were  no  miners 
or  engineers.  Champagny,  however,  recommended  a  skilful 
and  experienced  engineer  to  superintend  the  work  in  the 
eity  ;  and  pledged  himself  that  burghers  enough  would 

•  Bor,  ix.  729.     Hoofd,  xi.  457.    Meteren,  vi.  110. 
t  Bor,  iz.  730.     HoofcL.  xi.  457,  458. 
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volunteer  as  miners.  In  less  than  an  hour,  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  persons,  including  multitudes  of  women  of  all 
ranks,  were  at  work  upon  the  lines  marked  out  by  the 
engineer.  A  ditch  and  breast-work  extending  from  the 
gate  of  the  Beguins  to  the  street  of  the  Abbey  Saint 
Michael,  were  soon  in  rapid  progress.  Meantime,  the 
newly  arrived  troops,  with  military  insolence,  claimed  the 
privilege  of  quartenng  themselves  in  the  best  houses  which 
they  could  find.  They  already  began  to  insult  and  annoy 
the  citizens  whom  they  had  been  sent  to  defend  ;  nor  were 
they  destined  to  atone,  by  their  subsequent  conduct  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  for  the  brutality  with  which  they  treated 
their  friends.  Champagny,  however,  was  ill-disposed  to 
brook  their  licentiousness.  They  had  been  sent  to  protect 
the  city  and  the  homes  of  Antwerp  from  invasion.  They 
were  not  to  establish  themselves  at  every  fireside  on  their 
first  arrival.  There  was  work  enough  for  them  out  of  doors, 
and  they  were  to  do  that  work  at  once.  He  ordered  them 
to  prepare  for  a  bivouac  in  the  streets,  and  flew  from  house 
to  house,  sword  in  hand,  driving  forth  the  intruders  at 
imminent  peril  of  his  life.  Meantime,  a  number  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  merchants  fled  from  the  city,  and  took  refnge 
in  the  castle.  The  "W\illoon  soldiers  were  for  immediately 
plundering  their  houses,  as  if  plunder  had  been  the  object 
for  which  they  had  been  sent  to  Antwerp.  It  was  several 
hours  before  Champagny,  with  all  his  energy,  was  able  to 
quell  these  disturbances.* 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Oberstein  received  a  letter  from 
Don  Sancho  d'Avila,  calling  solemnly  upon  him  to  fulfil  his 
treaty  of  the  29th  of  October.f  The  German  colonels  from 
the  citadel  had,  on  the  previous  afternoon,  held  a  personal 
interview  with  Oberstein  beneath  the  walls,  which  had 
nearly  ended  in  blows,  and  they  had  been  obliged  to  save 
themselves  by  flight  from  the  anger  of  the  Count's  soldiers, 
enraged  at  the  deceit  by  which  their  leader  had  been  so 
nearly  entrapped.  J  This  summons  of  ridiculous  solemnity 
to  keep  a  treaty  which  had  already  been  torn  to  shreds  by 
both  parties,  Oberstein  answered  with  defiance  and  con- 

*  Bor,  !x.  730.  Hoofd,  xi.  458.  Meteren,  vi.  110.  Cabrera,  xi.  864. 
Stracla,  viii.  417. — A  remarkable  pamphlet,  published  by  Champagny  in 
1578,  entitled  "Recneil  d'Ar^tophile"  (Lyon.  Guerin,  1578),  is  the  best  au- 
thority for  many  striking  details  of  this  memorable  affair. 
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tempt.  The  reply  was  an  immediate  cannonade  firom  the 
batteries  of  the  citadel,  which  made  the  position  of  those 
erecting  the  ramparts  excessively  dangerous.  The  wall  was 
strengthened  with  bales  of  merchandize,  casks  of  earth,  up- 
turned wagons,  and  similar  bulk^  objects,  hastily  piled  to- 
gether. In  some  places  it  was  sixteen  feet  high ;  m  others 
less  than  six.  Night  fell  before  the  fortification  was  nearly 
completed.  Unfortunately  it  was  bright  moonlight.  The 
cannon  from  the  fortress  continued  to  play  upon  the  half- 
finished  works.  The  Walloons,  and  at  last  the  citizens, 
feared  to  lift  their  heads  above  their  frail  rampart.  The 
senators,  whom  Champagny  had  deputed  to  superintend  the 
progress  of  the  enterprise,  finding  the  men  so  ill  disposed, 
deserted  their  posts.  They  promised  themselves  that,  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  following  night,  the  work  should  be 
thoroughly  completed.*  Alas !  all  hours  of  tlie  coming  night 
were  destined  to  be  dark  enough,  but  in  them  was  to  be 
done  no  manner  of  work  for  defence.  On  Champagny  alone 
seemed  devolved  all  the  labor  and  all  the  responsibility. 
He  did  his  duty  well,  but  he  was  but  one  man.  Alone, 
with  a  heart  full  of  anxiety,  he  wandered  up  and  down  all 
the  night.t  With  his  own  hands,  assisted  only  by  a  few 
citizens  and  his  own  servants,  he  planted  all  the  cannon 
with  which  they  were  provided  in  the  "  Fencing  Court,*'  at 
a  point  where  the  battery  might  tell  upon  the  castle.  Un- 
fortunately, the  troops  from  Brussels  had  brought  no  ar- 
tillery with  them,  and  the  means  of  defence  against  the 
strongest  fortress  in  Europe  were  meagre  indeed.  The 
rampart  had  been  left  very  weak  at  many  vital  points.  A 
single  upturned  wagon  was  placed  across  the  entrance  to 
the  important  street  of  the  Beguins.  This  negligence  was 
to  cost  the  city  dear.  At  daybreak,  there  was  a  council 
held  in  Oberstein's  quarters.  Nearly  all  Champagny's 
directions  had  been  neglected.  He  had  desired  that  strong 
detachments  should  be  posted  during  the  night  at  various 
places  of  security  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  for  the 
troops  which  were  expected  to  arrive  in  small  bodies  at  the 
citadel  from  various  parts,  might  have  thus  been  cut  off 
before  reaching  their  destination.  Not  even  scouts  had 
been  stationed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  obtain  information 
of  what  was  occurring  outside.    A  thick  mist  hung  over 

♦  Bor,  ix.  729,  sqq.    Meteren,  vi.  110.    Hoofd,  xL  458 — 460. 
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the  city  that  eventful  morning.  Througli  its  nlmost  im- 
penetrable veil  bodies  of  men  had  been  seen  moving  into 
the  castle,  and  the  tramn  of  cavalry  had  heen  distinctlT 
heard,  and  the  troops  ot  Eomero,  Vargaa,  Oliveira,  an3 
ValdeK  had  already  arrived  from  Lier,  Breda,  Maeatrioht^ 
and  from  the  forts  ou  the  Seheld,* 

The  whole  available  force  in  the  city  waa  mustered  with- 
out delay.  Havre  had  claimed  for  his  post  the  defence  of 
the  lines  opposite  the  citadel,  the  place  of  responsibility 
and  honor.  Here  the  whole  body  of  Walloons  were  sta- 
tioned, together  with  a  few  companies  of  Germans.  Tho 
ramparts,  as  stated,  were  far  from  impregnable,  hut  it  wa» 
hoped  that  this  living  rampart  of  six  thousand  men,  stand- 
ing on  their  own  soil,  and  in  front  of  the  firesides  and  altara 
of  their  own  countrymen,  would  prove  a  sufficient  bulwark 
even  against  Spanish,  fury.f     Unhappily,  the  living  barriep 

Eroyed  more  frail  than  the  feeble  breastwork  which  tha 
ands  of  burghers  and  women  had  constructed.  Six  thou> 
sand  men  were  disposed  along  the  side  of  the  city  opposite  ■ 
the  fortress.  The  bulk  of  tho  G-erman  troops  waa  stationed 
at  different  points  on  the  more  central  atpceta  and  squares.. 
The  cavalry  was  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city, 
along  the  Horse-market,  and  fronting  the  "New-town." 
The  stars  were  still  in  the  sky  when  Champngny  got  on 
horseback  and  rode  through  the  streets,  calling  on  tho 
burghers  to  arm  and  assemble  at  different  points.  The 
principal  places  of  rendezvous  were  the  Cattle-market  and 
the  Eichange.  He  rode  along  the  lines  of  the  Walloon 
regiments,  conversing  with  the  officers,  Egmont,  De  HSze, 
and  others,  Mid  encouraging  the  men,  and  went  again  to 
the  Fencing  Court,  where  he  pointed  the  cannon  with  hia 
own  hand,  and  ordered  their  first  discharge  at  the  fortreBS. 
Thence  he  rode  to  the  end  of  the  Beguin  street,  where  he 
dismounted  and  walked  out  upon  the  edge  of  the  esplanade 
which  stretched  between  the  city  and  the  castle.  On  thin 
battle-ground  a  combat  was  even  then  occurring  between 
a  band  of  burghers  and  a  reconnoitring  party  from  the 
citadel.  Champagny  saw  with  satisfaction  that  the  Ant- 
werpera  were  victorions.  They  were  skirmishing  well  with 
their  disciplined  foe,  whom  they  at  last  beat  back  to  the 

■  Mrterra.  vU.  110.  Rccnoil  d'Anilophilo.  Hmfd,  li.  iGO.  Bor,  ii.  730. 
CAbrom,  ti.  8«4.     Mmidom.  iv.  316. 

i  Hoofd,  li.  458,  45U      RocugU  d'Arftophile. 
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citadel.  His  experienced  eje  saw,  howeyer^  that  the  re- 
treat was  only  the  signal  for  a  general  onslau&^ht,  which 
was  soon  to  follow ;  and  he  returned  into  the  citj  to  give 
the  last  directions.* 

At  ten  o'clock,  a  moTing  wood  was  descried,  approaching 
the  citadel  from  the  south-west.  The  whole  boaj  of  the 
mutineers  from  Alost,  wearing  green  branches  in  their  hel- 
metSjt  had  arriyed  under  command  of  their  Eletto,  Navar- 
rete.  Nearly  three  thousand  in  number,  thej  rushed  into 
the  castle,  haying  accomplished  their  march  of  twenty-four 
miles  since  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  J  They  were  re- 
ceived with  open  arms.  Sancho  d'Avila  ordered  food  and 
refreshments  to  be  laid  before  them,  but  they  refused  every- 
thing but  a  draught  of  wine.  They  would  (fine  in  Paradise, 
they  said,  or  sup  in  Antwerp.§  Fmding  his  aUies  in  such 
spirit,  Don  Sancho  would  not  balk  their  humor.  Since  early 
morning,  his  own  veterans  had  been  eagerly  awaiting  his 
signal,  '*  straining  upon  the  start."  The  troops  of  Bomero, 
Vargas,  Valdez,  were  no  less  impatient.  At  about  an  hour 
before  noon,  nearly  every  living  man  in  the  citadel  was 
mustered  for  the  attack,  hardly  men  enough  being  left  be- 
hind to  guard  the  gates.  Pive  thousand  veteran  foot  soldiers, 
besides  six  hundred  cavaby,  armed  to  the  teeth,  sallied  from 
the  portals  of  Alva's  citadel.  |  In  the  counterscarp  they 
fell  upon  their  knees,  to  invoke,  according  to  custom,  the 
blessing  of  Q-od^  upon  the  devil's  work,  which  they  were 
about  to  commit.  The  Eletto  bore  a  standard,  one  side  of 
which  was  emblazoned  vnth  the  crucrified  Saviour,  and  the 
other  with  the  Virgin  Mary.**    The  image  of  Him  who 

*  Becudl  d'Ar^tophile.  Meteren,  vi.  110b.  Hoofd,  xi.  458,  460,  461. 
Brantdme,  Hommes  Illiist.,  ii.  201  (Sane.  d'Av.)* 

t  Ibid.,  113.  t  Mendon,  xr.  314,  315. 

S  MokloBa,  xiv.  315. — "Bespondieron  el  estar  resueltos  de  comer  en  el 
Parayso  6  cenar  en  la  yiUa  de  Anvers." — ^Bor,  ix.  730.  Hoofd,  xi.  461. 
Cabrera,  xL  864,  et  al. 

II  Hoofd  gives  the  nnmberB  as  two  thooaand  from  Alost,  five  hundred 
nnder  Bomero,  five  hundred  under  Valdez,  one  thousand  under  the  Ger- 
man colonels,  and  one  thousand  cavalry  under  Vargas,  in  all,  five  thousand. 
— ^xL  461.  Mendosa  states  the  whole  attacking  force  at  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred Spanish  infiuitry,  eig^t  hundred  (Germans,  and  ftye  hundred  cavalry,  in 
all,  three  thousand  five  hundred. — xv.  315.  Cabrera,  following  Mendoza  as 
usual,  estimates  the  number  at  a  little  more  than  three  thousand. — ^xi.  864. 

H  Mendoza,  xv.  315.    Hoofd,  xi.  461. 

**  "Con  la  figura  de  Jesu  Cristo  cruzificado  en  la  una  faz,  i  en  la  otra 
la  db  sn  ICadre  Santlswima  manifestand^  iban  a  vei^^  la  magestad  cUvina 
dfendida  de  la  eregia  depravada."— Cabrera,  xi.  864,  MendoB^  xv.  315. 
Hoofd,  xi.  431. 
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said,  ''  Love  your  enemies,'*  and  the  gentle  face  of  tlie 
Madonnaf  were  to  smile  from  heaven  upon  deeds  which 
might  cause  a  shudder  in  the  depths  of  hell.  Their  brief 
orisons  concluded,  they  swept  forward  to  the  city.  Three 
thousand  Spaniards,  under  their  Eletto,  were  to  enter  by 
tlie  street  of  Saint  Michael ;  the  Germans,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  Spanish  foot,  commanded  by  Bomero,  through 
that  of  Saint  George.  Champagny  saw  them  coming,  and 
spoke  a  last  word  of  encouragement  to  the  "Walloons.  The 
next  moment  the  compact  mass  struck  the  barrier,  as  the 
thunderbolt  descends  from  the  cloud.  There  was  scarcely 
a  struggle.  The  Walloons,  not  waiting  to  look  their  enemy 
in  the  face,  abandoned  the  posts  which  they  had  themselves 
claimed.  The  Spaniards  crashed  through  the  bulwark,  as 
though  it  had  been  a  wall  of  glass.  The  Eletto  was  first  to 
mount  the  rampart ;  the  next  instant  he  was  shot  dead, 
wliilc  his  followers,  undismayed,  sprang  over  his  body,  and 
poured  into  the  streets.  The  fatal  gaps,  due  to  timidity 
and  carelessness,  let  in  the  destructive  tide.  Champagny, 
seeing  that  the  enemies  had  all  crossed  the  barrier,  leaped 
over  a  garden  wall,  passed  through  a  house  into  a  narrow 
lane,  and  thence  to  the  nearest  station  of  the  German 
troops.  Hastily  collecting  a  small  force,  he  led  them  in 
person  to  the  rescue.  The  Germans  fought  well,  died  weU, 
out  they  could  not  reanimate  the  courage  of  the  Walloons, 
and  all  were  now  in  full  retreat,  pursued  by  the  ferocious 
Spaniards.*  In  vain  Champagny  stormed  among  them; 
in  vain  lie  strove  to  rally  their  broken  ranks.  With  his 
own  hand  he  seized  a  banner  from  a  retreating  ensign,t 
and  called  upon  the  nearest  soldiers  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  foe.  It  was  to  bid  the  flying  clouds  pause  before  the 
tempest.  Tom,  broken ,  aimless,  the  scattered  troops  whirled 
through  the  streets  before  the  pursuing  wrath.  Champagny, 
not  yet  despairing,  galloped  hither  and  thither,  calling 
upon  the  burghers  everywhere  to  rise  in  defence  of  their 
homes,  nor  did  he  call  in  vain.  They  came  forth  from  every 
place  of  rendezvous,  from  every  alley,  from  every  house. 
They  fought  as  men  fight  to  defend  their  hearths  and  altars, 
but  what  could  individual  devotion  avail,  against  the  com- 
pact, disciplined,  resistless  mass  of  their  foes  ?     The  order 

*  Rocueil  d'Aretophile.     Meteren,  vi.  110c.     Mendoza,  xy.  316.     Hoofd, 
xl.  4G1.     Bor,  ix.  731. 

t  Moteren,  vi.  110c.     Hoofd,  461. 
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of  defence  was  broken,  there  was  no  system,  no  concert,  no 
rallying  point,  no  authority.  So  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  Spaniards  had  crossed  the  rampart,  that  its  six  thousand 
defenders  were  in  full  retreat,  it  was  inevitable  that  a  panic 
should  seize  the  city.* 

Their  entrance  once  effected,  the  Spanish  force  had  sepa- 
rated, according  to  previous  arrangement,  into  two  divisions, 
one  half  charging  up  the  long  street  of  Saint  Michael,  the 
other  forcing  its  way  through  the  street  of  Saint  Joris.f 
'^ Santiago,  Santiago!  Espana,  Espana!  k  sangre,  a  came, 
4  fuego,  a  sacco !"  Saint  James,  Spain,  blood,  flesh,  fire, 
sack !  ! — such  were  the  hideous  cries  which  rang  through 
every  quarter  of  the  city,  as  the  savage  horde  advanced.^ 
Van  Ende,  with  his  G-erman  troops,  had  been  stationed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Havre  to  defend  the  Saint  Joris  gate,  but  no 
sooner  did  the  Spaniards  under  Vargas  present  themselves, 
than  he  deserted  to  them  instantly  with  his  whole  force. § 
United  with  the  Spanish  cavalry,  these  traitorous  defenders 
of  Antwerp  dashed  in  pursuit  of  those  who  had  only  been 
faint-hearted.  Thus  the  burghers  saw  themselves  attacked 
by  many  of  their  friends,  deserted  by  more.  Whom  were 
they  to  trust?  Nevertheless,  Oberstein's  Germans  were 
brave  and  faithful,  resisting  to  the  last,  and  dying  every  man 
in  his  harness. II  The  tide  of  battle  flowed  hither  and  thither, 
through  every  street  and  narrow  lane.  It  poured  along  the 
magnificent  Place  de  Meer,  where  there  was  an  obstinate  con- 
test. In  front  of  the  famous  Exchange,  where  in  peaceful 
hours,  five  thousand  merchants^  met  daily,  to  arrange  the 
commercial  affiurs  of  Christendom,  there  was  a  determined 
rally,  a  savage  slaughter.  The  citizens  and  faithful  Germans, 
in  this  broader  space,  made  a  stand  against  their  pursuers. 
The  tesselated  marble  pavement,  the  graceful,  cloister-like 
arcades  ran  red  with  blood.  The  ill-armed  burghers  faced 
their  enemies  clad  in  complete  panoply,  but  they  could  only 
die  for  their  homes.  The  massacre  at  this  point  was  enor- 
mous, the  resistance  at  last  overcome.** 

Meantime,  the  Spanish  cavalry  had  cleft  its  way  through 
the  city.     On  the  side  farthest  removed  from  the  castle, 

«  Hoofd,  xi.  461.  f  Hoofd,  xi.  461.    Mendoza,  xv.  315. 

}  Brantdme,  Hommes  lUnstres,  etc.,  ii.  203.    Mendoza,  zv.  315. 
i  Hoofd,  xi.  461.     Mendoza,  xr.  316. 

ii  Bor,  ix.  730.    Hoofd,  xL  465.  t  Goiociardini,  Belg.  Dcscript. 

*•  Hoofd,  xi.  460—465.    Bor,  ix.  731.     Mendoza,  X7.   315.     Me.teren. 
Ti.  110. 
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along  the  Horse-market,  opposite  the  New-town,  the  states 
dragoons  and  the  light  horse  of  Beyeren  had  been  posted, 
and  the  flying  masses  of  pursuers  and  pursued  swept  at  last 
through  this  outer  circle.     Champagny  was  already  there. 
He  essayed,  as  his  last  hope,  to  rally  the  cavalry  for  a  final 
stand,  but  the  eflbrt  was  fruitless.    Already  seized  by  the 
panic,  they  had  attempted  to  rush  from  the  city  through 
the  gate  ot  Eeker.     It  was  locked ;  they  then  turned  and 
fled  towards  the  Eed-gate,  where  they  were  met  face  to 
face  by  Don  Pedro  Tassis,  who  charged  upon  them  with  his 
dragoons,     lietreat  seemed  hopeless.    A  horseman  in  com- 
plete armor,  with  lance  in  rest,  was  seen  to  leap  from  the 
parapet  of  the  outer  wall  into  the  moat  below,  whence,  still 
on  horseback,  ho  escaped  with  life.     Few  were  so  fortunate. 
The  confused  mob  of  fugitives  and  conquerors,  Spaniards, 
Walloons,  (hTmans,  burghers,  struggling,  shouting,  striking, 
cursing,  dying,  swayed  hither  and  thither  like  a  stormy  sea. 
Along  the  spacious  Horse-market,  the  fugitives  fled  onward 
towards  th(^  (|uayB.     Many  fell  beneath  the  swords  of  the 
Spaninrds,  nunib(n*B  wore  trodden  to  death  by  the  hoofs  of 
horses,  st/ill  groaior  multitudes  were  hunted  into  the  Scheld. 
Chani])agny,  who  had  thought  it  possible,  even  at  the  last 
moment',  to  make  a  stand  in  the  ^lew-town,  and  to  fortify 
the  I'alaeo  of  Iho  lliuisa,  saw  himself  deserted.     With  great 
daring  and  pr(>r«(*noo  of  mind,  he  effected  his  escape  to  the 
fleet/  (if  t/lio  IVinoo  of  Orange  in  the  river.*     The  Marquis 
of  llflvrC»,  of  wli(»in  no  dtHjas  of  valor  on  that  eventful  day 
have  iHM'ri  rocordod,  was  equally  successful.    The  unlucky 
Oberfif'fMn,  nl'i'Orrmting  to  leap  into  a  boat,  missed  his  foot- 
ing, arid  ripjin'MUfMi  by  th<*  weight  of  his  armor,  was  drowned.t 
Meantime,  wliiln  iho  short  November  day  was  fast  de- 
rlinlnK,  M"*  eoniliiit  still  ragi^d  in  the  interior  of  the  city. 
V/irioHH   nirrnnis  of  conflict,   forcing  their  separate  way 
iliroii(/li  fiifiny  st.n*(«tH,  had  at  last  mingled  in  the  Grande 
plftrf.     Ar/»iiiiil   tliiH  irregular,  not  very  spacious  square, 
niiiiif\  IIm- //'»r/reniiH  Ilot.elde  Villo,  and  the  tall,  many-storied, 
f/i»it«Hl  ifriliy  ijitlileil.   rieldy -decorated  palaces  of  the  guilds. 
tti'to  II  \i,nft  Hlni/;«i«*  <»**^k  phuv.     It  was  terminated  for  a 
|lfr»"  l»y  III"  ^Mviilry  of  Vargns,  who,  arriving  through  the 
filr-M-lN  ni  MmmiI.  .juris,  neeonipaniod  by  the  traitor  Van  Ende, 

'  lint   \9  711      IffinM,  «t.  4ntt.     K<H\  d'Artftophik.    MflndoB,  zv.  83& 
f  h',f,  iP  7'fl      Ifii'iM,  al.  4fltt.    McndoM,  xr.  316. 
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charged  decisiyely  into  the  m^lee.  The  masses  were  broken, 
but  multitudes  of  armed  men  found  refuge  in  the  buildings, 
and  every  house  became  a  fortress.  Prom  every  window 
and  balcony  a  hot  fire  was  poured  into  the  square,  as,  pent 
in  a  comer,  the  burghers  stood  at  last  at  bay.  It  was 
difficult  to  carry  the  houses  by  storm,  but  they  were  soon 
Bet  on  fire.  A  large  number  of  sutlers  and  other  varlets 
had  accompanied  the  Spaniards  from  the  citadel,  bringing 
torches  and  kindling  matmals  for  the  express  purpose  of 
firing  the  town.  "With  great  dexterity,  these  means  were 
now  applied,  and  in  a  brief  interval,  the  Citv-hall  and  other 
edifices  on  the  square  were  in  flames.  The  conflagration 
spread  with  rapidity,  house  after  house,  street  after  street, 
tak^  fire.  Nearly  a  thousand  buildings,  in  the  most 
splendid  and  wealthy  quarter  of  the  city,  were  soon  in  a 
Idaze,  and  multitudes  of  human  beings  were  burned  with 
them.  *  In  the  City-hall  many  were  consumed,  while  others 
leaped  £rom  the  windows  to  renew  the  combat  below.  The 
many  tortuous  streets  which  led  down  a  slight  descent  from 
the  rear  of  the  Town-house  to  the  quays  were  all  one  vast 
conflagration.  On  the  other  side,  the  magnificent  cathe- 
dral, separated  firom  the  Qrande.  Flace  by  a  single  row  of 
buildings,  was  lighted  up,  but  not  attacked  by  the  flames. 
The  tall  spire  cast  its  gigantic  shadow  across  the  last  despe- 
rate conflict.  In  the  street  called  the  Canal  au  Sucre^ 
immediately  behind  the  Town-house,  there  was  a  fierce 
[struggle,  a  horrible  massacre.  A  crowd  of  burghers,  grave 
magistrates,  and  such  of  the  German  soldiers  as  remained 
alive,  stiU  confronted  the  ferocious  Spaniards.  There,  amid 
the  flaming  desolation,  Q-oswyn  Verreyck,  the  heroic  mar- 
grave of  the  city,  fought  with  the  energy  of  hatred  and 
despair.  The  burgomaster,  Yan  der  Meere,  lay  dead  at  his 
feet ;  senators,  soldiers,  citizens,  fell  fast  around  him,  and 
he  sank  at  last  upon  a  heap  of  slain.  With  him  eflectual 
resistance  ended.  The  remaining  combatants  were  butchered, 
or  were  slowly  forced  downward  to  perish  in  the  Scheld.f 
Women,  children,  old  men,  were  killed  in  countless  numbers, 
and  still,  through  all  this  havoc,  directly  over  the  heads  of 

*  Hoofd,  zi.  462.  Mendoza,  xv.  316.  Strada,  viii.  419.— According  to 
Metereu  (vi.  110)  the  whole  town  was  on  fire,  and  five  hundred  houses 
entirely  consumed.  According  to  the  contemporary  manuscript  of  De  Weerdt, 
who  was  a  citizen  of  Antwerp,  ono  thousand  houses  were  burned  to  the 
ground. — Chronyke  oft  Joumael,  MS.,  p.  83. 

t  Mendoca,  zy.  816.    Bar,  iz.  731.    Hoofd,  zL  463. 
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the  struggling  throng,  suspended  in  mid-air  above  the  din 
and  smoke  of  the  coiidict,  there  sounded,  every  half-quarter 
of  every  hour,  as  if  in  gentle  mockery,  from  the  belfry  of  the 
cathedral,  the  tender  and  melodious  chimes. 

Never  was  there  a  more  monstrous  massacre,  even  in  the 
blood-stained  history'  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  estimated 
that,  in  the  course  of  this  and  the  two  following  days,  not 
less  than  eight  thousand  human  beings  were  murdered.* 
The  Spaniards  seemed  to  cast  off  even  the  vizard  of  huma- 
nity. HeU  seemed  emptied  of  its  fiends.  Night  fell  upon 
the  scene  before  the  soldiers  were  masters  of  the  city ;  but 
worse  horrors  began  after  the  contest  was  ended.  This 
army  of  brigands  had  come  thither  with  a  definite,  practical 
purpose,  for  it  was  not  blood-thirst,  nor  lust,  nor  revenge, 
which  had  impelled  them,  but  it  was  greediness  for  gold. 
The  fire,  spreading  more  extensively  and  more  rapidly  than 
had  been  desired  through  the  wealthiest  quarter  of  the 
city,  had  unfortunately  devoiured  a  vast  amount  of  property. 
Six  millions,t  at  least,  had  thus  been  swallowed ;  a  destruc- 
tion by  which  no  one  had  profited.  There  was,  however, 
much  left.  The  strong  boxes  of  the  merchants,  the  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  jewelry,  the  velvets,  satins,  brocades, 
laces,  and  sunilar  well-concentrated  and  portable  plunder, 
were  rapidly  appropriated.  So  far  the  course  was  plain 
and  easy,  but  in  private  houses  it  was  more  di£&cult.     The 

*  This  is  the  estimate  of  Mendosa ;  viz.,  two  thousand  five  hundred  slain 
-with  the  sword,  and  double  that  number  burned  and  drowned. — xv.  317. 
Cabrciii  puts  the  figures  at  seven  thousand  and  upwards. — ^xi.  865b.  Bor  and 
Hoofd  give  the  same  number  of  dead  bodies  actually  found  in  the  streets, 
viz.,  two  thousand  five  hundred ;  and  estimating  the  drowned  at  as  many 
more,  leave  the  number  of  the  burned  to  conjecture.  Meteren  (vi.  110),  who 
on  all  occasions  seeks  to  diminish  the  number  of  his  countrymen  slain  in  battle  or 
massacre,  while  he  magnifies  the  loss  of  his  opponeijts,  admits  that  from  fonr 
to  five  thousand  were  slain  ;  adding,  however,  that  but  fifteen  hundred  bodies 
were  found,  which  were  all  buried  together  in  two  gi'eat  pits.  He  thus 
deducts  exactly  one  thousand  from  the  number  of  counted  coi'pses,  as  given 
by  eveiy  other  authority,  Spanish  or  Flemish.  Strada  (viii.  422}  gives  thi*ee 
thousand  as  the  number  of  those  slain  with  the  swoixl. — Compare  De  Thou,  viL 
383—390,  (1.  62.)  The  letter  of  Jerome  de  Roda  to  the  King,  written  from  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp  upon  the  6th  of  November,  when  the  carnage  was  hardly 
over,  estimates  the  number  of  the  slain  at  eight  thousand,  and  one  thousand 
horses.  This  authority,  coming  from  the  very  hour  and  spot,  and  from  a 
man  so  deeply  implicated,  may  be  considered  conclusive. — See  the  letter  of 
Roda,  in  Bor,  ix.  737,  738. 

t  Hoofd,  xi.  462.  Dor's  estimate  is  three  millions,  ix.  731.  The  property 
consumed,  says  Meteren,  was  equal  in  value  to  that  which  was  obtained  in  tu^ 
plundering  afterwards  by  the  soldiery.  This  he  estimates  at  more  than  four 
millions  in  cash,  not  counting  jewellery  and  other  merchandize,  vL  110. 
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cash,  plate,  and  otlier  valuables  of  individuals  were  not  so 
easily  discovered.  Torture  was,  therefore,  at  once  employed 
to  discover  the  hidden  treasures.  After  all  had  been  given, 
if  the  sum  seemed  too  little,  the  proprietors  were  brutally 
punished  for  their  poverty  or  their  supposed  dissimulation.* 
A  gentlewoman,  named  Fabry,t  with  her  aged  mother  and 
other  females  of  the  family,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cellar 
of  her  mansion.  As  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  a  band 
of  plunderers  entered,  who,  after  ransacking  the  house, 
descended  to  the  cellarage.  Finding  the  door  barred,  they 
forced  it  open  with  gunpowder.  The  mother,  who  was 
nearest  the  entrance,  fell  dead  on  the  threshold.  Stepping 
across  her  mangled  body,  the  brigands  sprang  upon  her 
daughter,  loudly  demanding  the  property  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  concealed.  They  likewise  insisted  on  being 
informed  where  the  master  of  the  house  had  taken  refuge. 
Protestations  of  ignorance  as  to  hidden  treasure,  or  the 
whereabouts  of  her  husband,  who,  for  aught  she  knew,  was 
lying  dead  in  the  streets,  were  of  no  avail.  To  make  her 
more  communicative,  they  hanged  her  on  a  beam  in  the 
cellar,  and  after  a  few  moments  cut  her  down  before  life 
was  extinct.  Still  receiving  no  satisfactory  reply,  where  a 
satisfactory  reply  was  impossible,  they  hanged  her  again. 
Again,  after  another  brief  interval,  they  gave  her  a  second 
release,  and  a  fresh  interrogatory.  This  barbarity  they 
repeated  several  times,  till  they  were  satisfied  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  losing  much  valuable  time.  Hoping  to  be  more 
successful  elsewhere,  they  left  her  hanging  for  the  last 
time,  and  trooped  off  to  fresher  fields.  Strange  to  relate, 
the  person  thus  horribly  tortured,  survived.  A  servant  in 
her  family,  married  to  a  Spanish  soldier,  providentially  en- 
tered the  house  in  time  to  rescue  her  perishing  mistress. 
She  was  restored  to  existence,  but  never  to  reason.  Her 
brain  was  hopelessly  crazed,  and  she  passed  the  remainder 
of  her  life  wandering  about  her  house,  or  feebly  digging  in 
her  garden  for  the  buried  treasure  which  she  had  been  thus 
fiercely  solicited  to  reveal.  J 

A  wedding-feast  was  rudely  interrupted.     Two  young 
persons,  neighbors  of  opulent  families,  had  been  long  be- 


♦  Hoofd,  xi.  463. 
t  IbicL,  ».  463.- 
t  Hoofd,  xi.  463, 

TOL.   HI.  B 


♦  Hoofd,  xi.  463. 

t  Ibid.,  xi.  463.— The  lady  was  grandmother  of  the  historian's  wife, 

t  Hoofd,  xi.  463,  464. 
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trothed,  and  the  marriage  day  bad  been  fixed  for  Sunday, 
tbe  fatal  4tb  of  November.  The  guests  were  assembled^ 
tbe  ceremony  concluded,  tbe  nuptial  banquet  in  progress, 
when  the  horrible  outcries  in  the  streets  proclaimed  that 
the  Spaniards  had  broken  loose.  Hour  after  hour  of  trem- 
bling expectation  succeeded.  At  last,  a  thundering  at  the 
gate  proclaimed  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  brigands.  Pre- 
ceded by  their  captain,  a  large  number  of  soldiers  forced 
their  way  into  the  house,  ransacking  every  chamber,  no 
opposition  being  offered  by  the  family  and  mends,  too  few 
and  powerless  to  cope  with  this  band  of  well-armed  ruffians. 
Plate  chests,  wardrobes,  desks,  caskets  of  jewelry,  were 
ireely  offered,  eagerly  accepted,  but  not  found  sufficient, 
and  to  make  the  luckless  wretches  furnish  more  than  they 
possessed,  the  usual  brutalities  were  employed.  The  Bol- 
diers  began  by  striking  the  bridegroom  dead.  The  bride 
fell  shrieking  mto  her  mother's  arms,  whence  she  was  torn 
by  the  murderers,  who  immediately  put  the  mother  to 
death,  and  an  indiscriminate  massacre  then  followed  the 
fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  by  threats  and  torture  treasure 
which  did  not  exist.  The  bride,  who  was  of  remarkable 
beauty,  was  carried  off  to  the  citadel.*  Maddened  by  this 
last  outrage,  the  father,  who  was  the  only  man  of  the  party 
lefb  alive,  rushed  upon  the  Spaniards.  Wresting  a  swora 
from  one  of  the  crew,  the  old  man  dealt  with  it  so  fiercely, 
that  he  stretched  more  than  one  enemy  dead  at  his  feet, 
but  it  is  needless  to  add  that  he  was  soon  despatched. 
Meantime,  while  the  party  were  concluding  the  plunder  of 
the  mansion,  the  bride  was  left  in  a  lonely  apartment  of  the 
fortress.  Without  wasting  time  in  fruitless  lamentation, 
she  resolved  to  quit  the  life  which  a  few  hours  had  made 
so  desolate.  She  had  almost  succeeded  in  hanging  her- 
self with  a  massive  gold  chain  which  she  wore,  when  her 
captor  entered  the  apartment.  Inflamed,  not  with  lust, 
but  with  avarice,  he  rescued  her  from  her  perilous  position. 
He  then  took  possession  of  her  chain  and  the  other  trinkets 
with  which  her  wedding-dress  was  adorned,  and  caused  her 
to  be  entirely  stripped  of  her  clothing.  She  was  then 
scourged  with  rods  till  her  beautiful  body  was  bathed  in 
blood,  and  at  last  alone,  naked,  nearly  mad,  was  sent  back 
into  the  city.  Here  the  forlorn  creature  wandered  up  and 
down  through  the  blazing  streets,  among  the  heaps  of  dead 

♦  Bor,  ix.  731.    Hoofd,  3d.  464. 
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and  dying,  till  she  was  at  last  put  out  of  her  misery  by  a 
gang  of  soldiers.* 

Bach  are  a  few  isolated  instances,  accidentally  preserred  in 
their  details,  of  the  general  horrors  inflicted  on  this  occasion. 
Others  innumerable  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  On  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  5th  of  November,  Antwerp  presented  a  ghastly 
sight.  The  magnificant  marble  Town-house,  celebrated  as  a 
**  world's  wonder,"t  even  in  that  age  and  country,  in  which 
so  much  splendor  was  lavished  on  municipal  palaces,  stood  a 
blackened  ruin — tXL  but  the  walls  destroyed,  while  its  archives 
accounts,  and  other  valuable  contents,  had  perished.  The 
more  splendid  portion  of  the  city  had  been  consumed ;  at 
least  five  hundred  palaces,  mostly  of  marble  or  hammered 
stone,  being  a  smouldering  mass  of  destruction.^  The  dead 
bodies  of  those  fallen  in  the  massacre  were  on  every  side,  in 
greatest  profusion  around  the  Place  de  Meer,  among  the 
G-othic  pQlars  of  the  Exchange,  and  in  the  streets  near  the 
Town-house.  The  German  soldiers  lay  in  their  armor, 
some  with  their  heads  burned  from  their  bodies,  some  with 
legs  and  arms  consumed  by  the  flames  through  which  they 
had  fought.§  The  Margrave  Qt)8wyn  Verreyck,  the  burgo- 
master Van  der  Meere,  the  magistrates  Lancelot  van 
IJrselen,  Nicholas  Yan  Boekholt,  and  other  leading  citizens, 
lay  among  piles  of  less  distinguished  slain.  11  They  remained 
unburied  until  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  on  whom  the 
living  had  then  more  importunate  claims  than  the  dead, 
were  compelled  by  Boda  to  bury  them  out  of  the  pauper 
fund-IT  The  murderers  were  too  thrifty  to  be  at  luneral 
charges  for  their  victims.  The  ceremony  was  not  hastily 
performed^  for  the  number  of  corpses  had  not  been  com- 
pleted. Two  days  longer  the  havoc  lasted  in  the  city. 
Of  all  the  crimes  which  men  can  commit,  whether  from  deli- 
berate calculation  or  in  the  frenzy  of  passion,  hardly  one 
wa0  omitted,  for  riot,  gaming,  rape,  which  had  been  post- 
poned to  the  more  stringent  claims  of  robbery  and  murder, 
were  now  rapidly  added  to  the  sum  of  atrocities.**  History 

*  Ber,  iz.  731.    Hoofd,  xi.  465. 

t  "  Het  wcJk  man  mocht  tellen  onder  de  wonderen  der  wereld.** — ^Address  of 
fbe  States  of  Brabant  to  the  States-General,  in  Bor,  ix.  734. 

X  Hoofd,  zL  462.     Mefceren,  vi.  110a. 

i  Bor,  iz.  732.    Hoeld,  zi.  465. 

II  Bor,  iz.  731.    HooM,  zi.  463.  IT  Hoofd,  zi.  466. 

**  Remonstrance  of  the  States  of  Biahaat  to  the  States-General.  Bor,  iz. 
733,  734. 
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Las  recorded  the  account  indelibly  on  her  brazen  tablets ;  it 
can  be  adjusted  only  at  the  judgment-seat  above. 

Of  all  the  deeds  of  darkness  yet  compassed  in  the  Nether- 
lands, this  was  the  worst.  It  was  called  the  Spanish  Pury,* 
by  which  dread  name  it  has  been  known  for  ages.  The  city, 
which  had  been  a  world  of  wealth  and  splendor,  was  changed 
to  a  charnel-house,  and  from  that  hour  its  commercial  pros- 
perity was  blasted.  Three  thousand  dead  bodies  were  dis- 
covered in  the  streets,  as  many  more  were  estimated  to  have 
perished  in  the  Scheld,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  were 
Dumed  or  destroyed  in  other  ways.  Eight  thousand  persons 
undoubtedly  were  put  to  death.  Six  millions  of  property 
were  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and  at  least  as  much  more  was 
obtained  by  the  Spaniards.f  In  this  enormous  robbery  no 
class  of  people  was  respected.  Foreign  merchants,  living 
imder  the  express  sanction  and  protection  of  the  Spanish 
monarch,  were  plundered  with  as  little  reserve  as  Flemings. 
Ecclesiastics  of  the  Eoman  Church  were  compelled  to  dis- 
gorge their  wealth  as  freely  as  Calvinists.  The  rich  were 
made  to  contribute  all  their  abundance,  and  the  poor  what 
could  be  wrung  from  their  poverty.  Neither  paupers  nor 
criminals  were  safe.  Captain  Caspar  Ortis  made  a  brilliant 
speculation  by  taking  possession  of  the  Stein,  or  city  prison, 
whence  he  ransomed  all  the  inmates  who  could  find  means 
to  pay  for  their  liberty.  Bobbers,  murderers,  even  Ana- 
baptists, were  thus  again  let  loose.  J  Earely  has  so  small  a 
band  obtained  in  three  days'  robbery  so  large  an  amount 
of  wealth.  Four  or  five  millions  divided  among  five  thou- 
sand soldiers  made  up  for  long  arrearages,  and  the  Spaniards 
had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  having  thus 
taken  the  duty  of  payment  into  their  own  hands.  It  is  true 
that  the  wages  of  iniquity  were  somewhat  unequally  dis- 
tributed, somewhat  foolishly  squandered.  A  private  trooper 
was  known  to  lose  ten  thousand  crowns  in  one  day  in  a 
gambling  transaction  at  the  Bourse,  §  for  the  soldiers,  being 

♦  Bor,  be.  732.    Hoofd,  xi.  462.     Meteren,  vi.  111.    Wagonaer,  vii.     116, 

t  The  estimate  of  Meteren  is,  that  four  millions,  in  hard  cash  alone,  were 
obtained  bj  the  soldieiy,  exclusively  of  precious  stones,  other  articles  of  jew- 
elry, laces,  brocades,  embroidery,  and  similar  property  of  a  poi-table  and 
convertible  character. — Meteren,  vi.  Ilia.  The  estimates  of  Hoofd  and  Bor 
do  not  materially  differ.  In  single  houses  as  much  as  300,000  g^ildeus  were 
found ;  over  90,000  in  the  dwelling  of  a  widow. — ^Meteren,  ubi  sup. 

X  Bor,  ix.  732.     Hoofd,  xi.  465.     Meteren,  vi.  111. 

f  Hoofd,  xi.  466.     Bor,  ix.  732.    Meteren,  vL  111. 
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thus  handsomely  in  funds,  became  desirous  of  aping  the  de- 
spised and  plundered  merchants,  and  resorted  daily  to  the 
Exchange,  like  men  accustomed  to  affairs.  The  dearly-pur- 
chased gold  was  thus  lightly  squandered  by  many,  while 
others,  more  prudent,  melted  their  portion  into  sword-hilts, 
into  scabbards,  even  into  whole  suits  of  armor,  darkened  by 
precaution,  to  appear  made  entirely  of  iron.  The  brocades, 
laces,  and  jewelry  of  Antwerp  merchants  were  converted 
'  into  coats  of  mail  for  their  destroyers.  The  goldsmiths, 
however,  thus  obtained  an  opportunity  to  outwit  their  plun- 
derers, and  mingled  in  the  golden  armor  which  they  were 
forced  to  furnish  much  more  alloy  than  their  employers 
knew.  A  portion  of  the  captured  booty  was  thus  surrepti- 
tiously redeemed.* 

In  this  Spanish  Fury  many  more  were  massacred  in  Ant-» 
werp  than  in  the  Saint  Bartholomew  at  Paris.f  Almost  as 
many  living  human  beings  were  dashed  out  of  existence  now 
as  there  had  been  statues  destroyed  in  the  memorable  image- 
breaking  of  Antwerp,  ten  years  before,  an  event  which  had 
sent  such  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  heart  of  Catholic 
Christendom.  Yet  the  Netherlanders  and  the  Protestants 
of  Europe  may  be  forgiven,  if  they  regarded  this  massacre 
of  their  brethren  with  as  much  execration  as  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  that  fury  against  stocks  and  stones.  At  least, 
the  image-breakers  had  been  actuated  by  an  idea,  and  their 
hands  were  polluted  neither  with  blood  nor  rapine.  Perhaps 
the  Spaniards  had  been  governed  equally  by  religious  fana- 
ticism. Might  not  they  believe  they  were  meritmg  well  of 
their  mother  church  while  they  were  thus  disencumbering 
infidels  of  their  wealth  and  earth  of  its  infidels  ?  Had  not 
the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals  gone  to  church  in  solemn  pro- 
cession, to  render  thanks  unto  God  for  the  massacre  of 
Paris  ?X  Had  not  cannon  thundered  and  beacons  blazed  to 
commemorate  that  auspicious  event  ?  Why  should  not  the 
Antwerp  executioners  claim  equal  commendation  ?  Even  if 
in  their  delirium  they  had  confounded  friend  with  foe. 
Catholic  with  Calvinist,  and  church  property  with  lay, 
could  they  not  point  to  an  equal  number  of  dead  bodies, 
nd  to  an  incredibly  superior  amount  of  plunder  ? 

*  Bor,  Hoofd,  Meteren,  abi  sup.    Strada,  viii.  421. 

f  Nearly  three  times  as  many,  if  the  estimate  of  De.  Tbou  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  Huguenots  slain,  three  thousand,  be  correct. — De  Tbou,  liv.  63,  vi. 
443.  Many  contemporary  writers  have,  however,  placed  the  number  of  tho 
Palis  victims  as  high  as  ten  thousand.  X  De  Thou,  vi.  442. 
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Marvellously  few  Spaniards  were  slain  in  these  eyentfbl 
days.  Two  hundred  killed  is  the  largest  numher  stated.* 
The  discrepancy  seems  monstrous,  hut  it  is  hardly  more 
than  often  existed  hetween  the  losses  inflicted  and  sustained 
hy  the  Spaniards  in  such  comhats.  Their  prowess  was  equal 
to  their  ferocity,  and  this  was  enough  to  make  them  seem 
endowed  with  preterhuman  powers.  "When  it  is  remem- 
bered, also,  that  the  burghers  were  insufficiently  armed, 
that  many  of  their  defenders  turned  against  them,  that 

*  Bor's  estimate  is  two  hnndred  Spaniards  killed  and  four  hundred 
wounded,  iz.  731.  Hoofd,  xi.  463,  gives  the  same.  Mendoza  allows  only 
fourteen  Spaniards  to  have  been  killed,  and  rather  more  than  twenty  wounded. 
Meteren,  as  usual,  considering  the  honor  of  his  countrymen  at  stake,  finds 
a  grim  consolation  in  adding  a  few  to  the  number  of  the  enemies  slain,  and 
gives  a  total  of  three  hundred  Spaniards  killed. — vi.  110.  Strada  (viii.  422) 
gives  the  two  extremes ;  so  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  number  was 
not  less  than  fourteen  nor  more  than  two  hundred.  These  statistics  are 
certainly  curious,  for  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  that  a  force  number- 
ing between  thirty-five  hundred  and  five  thousand  men  (there  is  this  amount 
of  discrepancy  in  the  different  estimates)  should  capture  and  plunder,  with 
so  little  loss  to  themselves,  a  city  of  two  hundred  thousand  souls,  defended 
by  an  army  of  at  least  twelve  thousand,  besides  a  large  proportion  of 
burghers  bearing  weapons.  No  wonder  that  the  chivalrous  Brant6me  was 
in  an  ecstacy  of  delight  at  the  achievement  (Hom.  lllust.,  etc.,  ii.  204),  and 
that  the  Nctherlandcrs,  seeing  the  prowess  and  the  cruelty  of  their  foes, 
should  come  to  doubt  whether  they  were  men  or  devils.  This  dispr(^)or- 
tion  between  the  number  of  Spaniards  and  States'  soldiers  slain  was  the 
same  in  all  the  great  encounters,  particularly  in  those  of  the  period  whidi 
now  occupies  us.  In  the  six  months  between  the  end  of  August,  1576,  and 
the  signing  of  the  perpetual  edict  on  the  17th  of  February,  1577,  the  Spa- 
niards killed  twenty  thousand,  by  the  admission  of  the  Netherlanders  them- 
selves, and  acknowledged  less  than  six  slain  on  their  own  side  I  Mendoza, 
xvi.  335. — Ck}mpare  Cabrera,  xi.  866 ;  Meteren,  vi.  120.  So  much  for  the 
blood  expended  annually  or  monthly  by  the  Netherlanders  in  defence  of 
liberty  and  religion.  As  for  the  money  consumed,  the  usual  estimate  of  th« 
expense  of  the  States'  army  was  from  800,000  to  1,000,000  guldens  monthly. 
.  (Meteren,  viii.  138d.  and  144.)  The  same  historian  calculates  the  expense 
of  Philip's  army  at  forty-two  millions  of  crowns  for  the  nine  years  from 
1567  to  1576,  which  would  give  nearly  400,000  dollars  monUUy,  half  of 
which,  he  says,  came  from  Spain.  The  Netherlanders,  therefore,  famished 
the  other  half,  so  that  200,000  dollars,  equal  to  500,000  guldens,  monthly, 
were  to  be  added  to  the  million  required  for  their  own  war  department. 
Here  then  was  a  tax  of  one  and  a  half  millions  monthly,  or  eighteen  mil- 
lions yearly,  simply  for  the  keeping  of  the  two  armies  on  foot  to  destroy 
the  Netherlanders  and  consume  their  substance.  The  frightful  loss  by  con- 
fiscations, plunderings,  brandschettings,  and  the  sackings  of  cities  and  villages 
innumerable,  was  all  in  addition,  of  course,  but  that  enormous  amount  de- 
fies calculation.  The  regular  expense  in  money  which  they  were  to  meet, 
if  they  could,  for  the  mere  pay  and  provision  of  the  armies,  was  as  above, 
and  equal  to  at  least  sixty  millions  yearly,  to-day,  making  the  common  allow- 
ance for  the  diflference  in  the  value  of  money.  This  was  certainly  sufficient 
for  a  population  of  three  millions.  Their  frequent  promise  to  maintain  their 
liberty  with  their  "goods  and  their  blood"  was  no  idle  boast;  three  thou- 
sand men  and  one  and  a  half  million  florins  being  oonsmned  monthly. 
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many  thousandB  fled  in  the  first  moments  of  the  encounter — 
and  when  the  effect  of  a  sudden  and  awful  panic  is  duly 
considered,  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  killed 
on  the  two  sides  will  not  seem  so  astonishing. 

A  few  officers  of  distinction  were  taken  alive  and  carried 
to  the  castle.  Among  these  were  the  Seigneur  de  Capres 
and  young  Count  Egmont.  The  councillor  Jerome  de  Koda 
was  lounging  on  a  chair  in  an  open  gallery  when  these  two 
gentlemen  were  brought  before  him,  and  Capres  was  base 
enough  to  make  a  low  obeisance  to  the  man  who  claimed  to 
represent  the  whole  government  of  his  Majesty.*  The 
worthy  successor  of  Vargas  replied  to  his  captive's  greeting 
by  a  "  kick  in  his  stomach,"  adding,  with  a  brutality  which 
his  prototype  might  have  envied,  "  Ah  puto  tradidor" — 
whoreson  traitor — "  let  me  have  no  salutations  from  such 
as  you."t  Young  Egmont,  who  had  been  captured,  fighting 
bravely  at  the  head  of  coward  troops,  by  J  ulian  Bomero, 
who  nine  years  before  had  stood  on  his  father's  scaflold, 
regarded  this  brutal  scene  with  haughty  indignation.  This 
behavior  had  more  efiect  upon  Eoda  than  the  suppleness 
of  Capres.  "  I  am  sorry  for  your  misfortune,  Count,"  said 
the  councillor,  without,  however,  rising  from  his  chair ; 
''such  is  the  lot  of  those  who  take  arms  against  their 
King."  J  This  was  the  unfortunate  commencement  of  Philip 
Egmont's  career,  which  was  destined  to  be  inglorious,  vacil- 
lating, base,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  unlucky. 

A  shiver  ran  through  the  country  as  the  news  of  the 
horrible  crime  was  spread,  but  it  was  a  shiver  of  indigna- 
tion, not  of  fear.  Already  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  Prince  and  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  with  the  deputies  of  the  other  provinces  were  in  a 
favorable  train,  and  the  effect  of  this  event  upon  their 
counsels  was  rather  quickening  than  appalling.  A  letter 
from  Jerome  de  Boda  to  the  King  was  intercepted,  giving 
an  account  of  the  transaction.  In  that  document  the 
senator  gave  the  warmest  praise  to  Sancho  dAvila,  Julian 

*  Bor,  ix.  731.     Hoofd,  xi.  412.     Meteren,  vi.  110.     " pour  certaines 

bonnes  considerations  j'ay  prins  mon  logis  en  ce  chasteau,  qn'est  la  maison 
royalle  de  sa  M^j.,  pom*  d'icj  pourveoir  et  ordonner  toutes  les  choses  de 
son  service,  jusques  les  seigneurs  du  conseil  soyent  remis  en  leur  enti^re 
Hberi^/'  etc. — Letter  of  Jerome  de  Roda  to  the  authorities  of  Antwerp, 
Sept.  8,  1576.  III.  Register  der  Dolianten  van  Brabant,  Aa  1576,  t  203, 
MS.,  Hague  Archives. 

t  Bor,  ix.  731.    Hoofd,  zi.  462.     Meteren,  vi.  110. 

t  Bor,  Hoofd,  Meteren,  ubi  sup.     Strada,  viii.  418. 
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Romoro,  Alonio  de  Vargas,  Francis  Verdugo,  as  -vrell  as  to 
the  German  colonola  Fugger,  Frondsberger,  Polwiller,  and 
othere  who  had  most  exerted  themselves  in  tlie  masaacre. 
"  I  wish  your  Mojeaty  much  good  of  this  victory  "  con- 
cluded the  councillor,  "  'tis  a  very  great  one  and  tlid 
damage  to  tlie  city  is  enormous,"  •  This  cynical  view  -was 
not  calculated  to  produce  a  soothing  effect  on  the  esas- 
perated  minds  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  estates 
of  Brabant  addressed  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  states- 
general,  recitingtheir  wrongs,  and  ui^ing  immediate  action. 
"  'Tis  notorious,"  said  the  remonstrants,  "  thnt  Antwerp 
was  but  yesterday  the  first  and  principal  ornament  of  all 
Europe;  the  re  luge  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world-  the' 
source  and  supply  of  countless  treasure ;  the  nurse  of  all 
arts  and  industry ;  the  protectress  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion ;  the  guardian  of  science  and  virtue ;  and,  above  all 
these  pre-eminences,  more  than  faithful  and  obedient  to  her 
sovereign  prince  and  lord.  The  city  is  now  changed  to  a 
gloomy  cavern,  filled  with  robbers  and  murderers,  enemies 
of  God,  the  King,  and  all  good  subjects."!  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  recite  the  story  of  the  massacre,  "  whereof  tlia 
memory  shall  he  abominable  so  long  as  the  world  stands  "t 
and  concluded  with  an  urgent  appeal  for  redresa.  They 
particularly  suggested  that  an  edict  should  forthwith  be 
passed,  forbidding  the  alienation  of  property  and  the  ei- 
portation  of  goods  in  any  form  from  Antwerp,  togetbw 
with  concession  of  the  right  to  the  proprietors  or  reclaiming 
their  stolen  property  summarily,  whenever  and  whereaoevep 
it  might  be  found.  In  accordance  with  these  instructions, 
an  edict  was  passed,  but  somewhat  tardily,  in  the  hope  of 
relieving  some  few  of  the  evil  consequences  by  which  the 
Antwerp  fury  had  been  attended. § 

At  about  ttie  same  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  addressed 
a  remarkable  letter  II  to  the  states-general  then  assembled 
at  Ghent,  urging  tliem  to  hasten  tlie  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  Tho  news  of  the  massacre,  which  furnished  an  ad- 
ditional and  moat  vivid  illustration  of  the  truth  of  hia 

*  Lotter  of  Bodo,  ftpnd  Bor,  is.  737,  738. 
t  RonimntninoB  of  tho  Btatea  of  BrabuBt,  in  Bor,  ii.  733. 
J  "  Wuor  Tsn  ia  momorio  1»  ea  ml  nbominnbol  wcebh  so  lung  Hla  de  y/atM 
lUet,"  oln.— Remonirtnmoe,  etc     Bor,  ubi  sap. 
S  Bor,  ii.  73(1,  737. 
II  The  lotter  is  pubtiihed  by  Giihard,  Conraptmdoacs  dc  CoiUamne  Is  Tudt, 
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letter,  had  not  then  reached  him  at  Middelhurp,  hut  the 
earnestness  of  his  views,  taken  in  connection  with  this  last 
dark  deed,  exerted  a  powerful  and  indelible  eflect.  The 
letter  was  a  masterpiece,  because  it  was  necessary,  in  his 
position,  to  inflame  without  alarming ;  to  stimulate  the 
leelings  which  were  in  unison,  without  shocking  those 
which,  if  aroused,  might  prove  discordant.  Without,  tliere- 
fore,  alluding  in  terms  to  the  religious  question,  he  dwelt 
upon  the  necessity  of  imion,  firmness,  and  waiiness.  If  so 
much  had  been  done  by  Holland  and  Zealand,  how  much 
more  might  be  hoped  when  all  the  provinces  were  united  ? 
**  The  principal  flower  of  the  Spanish  army  has  fallen,"  he 
said,  "  without  having  been  able  to  conquer  one  of  those 
provinces  from  those  whom  they  call,  in  mockery,  poor 
beggars  ;  yet  what  is  that  handful  of  cities  compared  to  all 
the  provinces  which  might  only  join  us  in  the  quarrel  ?  "  *  He 
warned  the  states  of  the  necessity  of  showing  a  strong  and 
nnited  front ;  the  King  having  been  ever  led  to  consider 
the  movement  in  the  Netherlands  a  mere  conspiracy  of  ia- 
dividuals.  "The  King  told  me  himself,  in  1559,"  said 
Orange,  "  that  if  the  estates  had  no  pillars  to  lean  upon, 
they  would  not  talk  so  loud."  It  was,  therefore,  necessary 
to  show  that  prelates,  abbots,  monks,  seigniors,  gentlemen, 
burghers,  and  peasants,  the  w^hole  people  in  short,  now 
cried  with  one  voice,  and  desired  with  one  will.  To  such  a 
demonstration  the  King  would  not  dare  oppose  himself. 
By  thus  preserving  a  firm  and  united  front,  sinking  all 
minor  diflerences,  they  would,  moreover,  inspire  their 
friends  and  foreign  princes  with  confidence.  The  princes 
of  Germany,  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  France,  the  Queen 
of  England,  although  sympathizing  witli  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Netherlanders,  had  been  unable  effectually  to  help 
them,  so  long  as  their  disunion  prevented  them  from  helping 
themselves ;  so  long  as  even  their  appeal  to  arms  seemed 
merely  "  a  levy  of  bucklers,  an  emotion  of  the  populace, 
which,  like  a  -wave  of  the  sea,  rises  and  sinks  again  as  soon 
as  risen." t 

While  thus  exciting  to  union  and  firmness,  he  also  took 
great  pains  to  instil  the  necessity  of  wariness.  They  were 
dealing  with  an  artful  foe.  Intercepted  letters  had  already 
proved  that  the  old  dissimulation  was  still  to  be  employed ; 

*  Gacliard,  Corresp.,  etc.,  iii.  147, 148.  t  IWd.,  152. 
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that  while  Don  John  of  Austria  was  on  his  way,  the  Ne- 
tberlanders  were  to  be  lulled  into  confidence  by  glonng 
speeches.  £oda  was  provided  by  the  King  with  a  secret^ 
programme  of  instructions  for  the  new  Goyemor*8  gmdanee, 
and  Don  Hancho  d*AviIa,  for  his  countenance  to  the  muti- 
neers of  Alost,  had  been  applauded  to  the  echo  in  Spain.* 
Was  not  this  applause  a  frequent  indication  of  the  policy 
to  be  adopted  oy  Don  John,  and  a  thousand  times  more 
significative  one  than  the  unmeaning  phrases  of  barren 
benignity  with  which  public  documents  might  be  cranmied? 
'*  The  old  tricks  are  again  brought  into  sendee,"  said  the 
Prince ;  "  therefore  'tis  necessary  to  ascertain  your  veritable 
friends,  to  tear  ofi*  the  painted  masks  from  those  who,  under 
pretence  of  not  daring  to  displease  the  King,  are  seeking 
to  swim  between  two  waters.  'Tis  necessary  to  have  a 
touchstone;  to  sign  a  declaration  in  such  wise  that  you 
may  know  whom  to  trust,  and  whom  to  suspect." 

The  massacre  at  Antwerp  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
Prince  produced  a  most  quickening  efiect  upon  the  Con- 
gress at  Ghent.  Their  deliberations  had  proceeded  with 
decorum  and  earnestness,  in  the  midst  of  the  cannonading 
against  the  citadel,  and  the  fortress  fell  on  the  same  day 
wliich  saw  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty .t 

This  important  instrument,  by  which  the  sacrifices  and 
exertions  of  the  Prince  were,  for  a  brief  season,  at  least, 
rewarded,  contained  twenty-five  articles.^  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  the  estates  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  provinces  signing,  or  thereafter  to  sign 
the  treaty,  on  the  other,  agreed  that  there  should  be  a 
mutual  forgiving  and  forgetting,  as  regarded  the  past. 
They  vowed  a  close  and  faithful  friendship  for  the  future. 
They  plighted  a  mutual  promise  to  expel  the  Spaniards 
from  the  Netherlands  without  delay.  As  soon  as  this  great 
deed  should  be  done,  there  was  to  be  a  convocation  of  the 
states-general,  on  the  basis  of  that  assembly  before  which 
the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  had  taken  place.  By  this 
congress,  the  affairs  of  religion  in  Holland  and  Zealand 

*  Oachard,  Correep.,  etc.,  iii.  129. 

f  Bor,  ix.  727.  Hoofd,  zi.  470. — The  final  and  decisive  assault  was  made 
upon  the  8th ;  the  articles  of  surrender  were  arranged,  and  the  castle  was 
evacuated  upon  the  11th  of  November. — Meteren,  vi.  113.  Mendoza,  xvi. 
326.     Archives,  etc.,  v.  625. 

t  Bee  them  in  Bor,  ix.  738—741 ;  Hoofd,  xi.  467  and  470 ;  Mendoaa,  xvi. 
320—326;  Meteren,  vi.  112,  sqq.,  et  al. 
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should  be  regalated,  as  well  as  the  surrender  of  fortresses 
and  other  places  belonging  to  his  Majesty.  There  was  to 
be  full  liberty  of  communication  and  traffic  between  the 
citizens  of  the  one  side  and  the  other.  It  should  not  be 
legal,  however,  for  those  of  Holland  and  Zealand  to  attempt 
^  anything  outside  their  own  territory  against  the  Boman 
"  Catholic  religion,  nor  for  cause  thereof  to  injure  or  irritate 
.  any  one,  by  deed  or  word.  All  the  placards  and  edicts  on 
the  subject  of  heresy,  together  with  the  criminal  ordinances 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  were  suspended,  until  the 
states-general  should  otherwise  ordain.  The  Prince  was  to 
remain  lieutenant,  admiral,  and  general  for  his  Majesty  in 
Holland,  Zealand,  and  the  associated  places,  till  otherwise 
provided  by  the  states-general,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  cities  and  places  included  in  the  Prince's 
commission,  but  not  yet  acknowledging  his  authority, 
should  receive  satisfaction  from  him,  as  to  the  point  of 
religion  and  other  matters,  before  subscribing  to  the  union. 
All  prisoners,  and  particularly  the  Comte  de  Bossu,  should  be 
released  without  ransom.  All  estates  and  other  property 
not  already  alienated  should  be  resibored,  all  connscations 
since  1566  being  declared  null  and  void.  The  Countess 
Palatine,  widow  of  Brederode,  and  Count  de  Buren,  son  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  were  expressly  named  in  this  pro- 
vision. Prelates  and  ecclesiastical  persons,  having  property 
in  Holland  and  Zealand,  should  be  reinstated,  if  possible ; 
but  in  case  of  alienation,  which  was  likely  to  be  generally 
the  case,  there  should  be  reasonable  compensation.  It  was 
to  be  decided  by  the  states-general  whether  the  provinces 
should  discharge  the  debts  incurred  by  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  his  two  campaigns.  Provinces  and  cities  should  not 
have  the  benefit  of  this  union  until  they  had  signed  the 
treaty,  but  they  should  be  permitted  to  sign  it  when  they 
chose.* 

This  memorable  document  was  subscribed  at  Grhent  on 
the  8th  of  November,  by  Saint  Aldegonde,  with  eight  other 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
estates  of  Holland  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Elbertus  Leoninus 
and  other  deputies  appointed  by  Brabant,  Flanders,  Artois, 
Hainault,  Valenciennes,  Lille,  Douay,  Orchies,  Kamur, 
Toumay,  Utrecht,  and  Mechlin  on  the  other  side.f 

*  See  partienlariy  Arts.  1,  2,  i,  Z,  7,  S,  10,  and  25. 
t  Bor,  ix.  741. 
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The  arrangement  was  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince,  for  it  was  as  ellectual  a  provision  for  the 
safety  of  the  reformed  religion  as  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  It  was  much,  considering  the  change 
which  had  been  wrought  of  late  years  in  the  fifteen  pro- 
vinces, that  they  should  consent  to  any  treaty  with  tneir 
two  heretic  sisters.  It  was  much  more  that  the  Pacification 
should  recognize  the  new  religion  as  the  established  creed 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  while  at  the  same  time  the  in- 
famous edicts  of  Charles  were  formally  abolished.  In  the 
fifteen  Catholic  provinces,  there  was  to  be  no  prohibition 
of  private  reformed  worsliip,  and  it  might  be  naturally 
expected  that  with  time  and  tfie  arrival  of  the  banished 
religionists,  a  firmer  stand  would  be  taken  in  favor  of  the 
Eeformation.  Meantime,  the  new  religion  was  formally 
established  in  two  provinces,  and  tolerated,  in  secret,  in  the 
other  fifteen ;  the  inquisition  was  for  ever  abolished,  and 
the  whole  strength  of  the  nation  enlisted  to  expel  the 
foreign  soldiery  from  the  soil.  This  was  the  work  of  William 
the  Silent,*  and  the  Prince  thus  saw  the  labor  of  years 
crowned  with,  at  least,  a  momentary  success.  His  satisfac- 
tion was  very  great  when  it  was  announced  to  him,  many 
days  before  the  exchange  of  the  signatures,  that  the  treaty 
had  been  concluded.  He  was  desirous  that  the  Pacification 
should  be  referred  for  approval,  not  to  the  municipal  magis- 
trates only,  but  to  the  people  itself,  t  In  all  great  emer- 
gencies he  was  eager  for  a  fresh  expression  of  the  popular 
will.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  demand  for  approba- 
tion was  superfluous.  The  whole  country  thought  with  his 
thoughts,  and  spoke  with  his  words,  and  the  Pacification, 
as  soon  as  published,  was  received  with  a  shout  of  joy.  J 
Proclaimed  in  the  market-place  of  every  city  and  village,  it 

*  There  Is  no  montion  in  tho  Roflolutions  of  Holland,  from  the  25th  of 
April  to  tho  8th  of  November,  1C70,  of  any  draughtH  for  a  ti-oaty,  or  of  any 
preparationfl  for,  or  deliberations  concoming,  such  a  document.  The  inference 
of  Kluit(i.  140,  147)  is  that  the  Prince,  with  hU  council  and  nine  uomniis- 
sioneiv,  managed  tho  whole  negotiation ;  such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  the  two  provinces. 

t  Two  commissioners  were,  in  &ot,  desiiatehed  to  each  city  of  Holland,  to 
lay  the  treaty  before  the  respective  governments,  and  obtain  their  signatures. — 
Kluit,  Holl.  Staatsreg.,  i.  148. 

t  Bor,  ix.  740.    Wagenaer,  vii.  117.—" ftvecq  une  si  grande  joie  et 

oontentement  du  peuple,  de  toutes  les  provinces  en  gdn^ral  et  en  particulier, 
qu'il  n'est  m^moire  d'hommo  qui  puisse  so  souvenir  d'uno  paroille.  Un  chas- 
cun  se  poult  souvenir  des  promesses  mutuelles  d'amitie  qui  y  sont  oompris,** 
•to. — Apologio  du  P.  d'Orange,  p.  95. 
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iras  ratified,  not  by  votes,  bat  bj  hymns  of  thanksgiving, 
by  triumphal  music,  by  thundering  of  cannon,  and  by  the 
blaze  of  beacons,  throughout  the  Netherlands.  Another 
event  added  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  hour.  The  country 
80  recently,  and  by  deeds  of  such  remarkable  audacity, 
conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  north,  was  recovered 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Ghent 
treaty.  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  great  mutiny. 
The  troops  having  entirely  deserted  Mondraffon,  it  became 
necessary  for  that  officer  to  abandon  Zierickzee,  the  city 
which  had  been  won  with  so  much  valor.  In  the  beginning 
of  November,  the  capital,  and  with  it  the  whole  island  of 
Schouwen,  together  with  the  rest  of  Zealand,  excepting 
Tholen,  was  recovered  by  Count  Hohenlo,  lieutenant-general 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  acting  according  to  his  in- 
structions.* 

Thus,  on  this  particular  point  of  time,  many  great  events 
had  been  crowded.  At  the  very  same  moment  Zealand  had 
been  redeemed,  Antwerp  ruined,  and  the  league  of  all  the 
Netherlands  against  the  Spaniwds  concluded.  It  now  be- 
came known  that  another  and  most  important  event  had 
occurred  at  the  same  instant.  On  the  day  before  the 
Antwerp  massacre,  four  days  before  the  publication  of  the 
Ghent  treaty,  a  foreign  cavalier,  attended  by  a  Moorish 
slave  and  by  six  men-at-arms,  rode  into  the  streets  of 
Luxemburg,  t  The  cavalier  was  Don  Ottavio  Gonzaga, 
brother  of  the  Prince  of  Melfi.  The  Moorish  slave  was 
Don  John  of  Austria,  the  son  of  the  Emperor,  the  conqueror 
of  Granada,  the  hero  of  Lepanto.J  The  new  governor- 
general  had  traversed  Spain  and  IVance  in  disguise  with 
great  celerity,  and  in  the  romantic  manner  which  belonged 
to  his  character.  He  stood  at  last  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  with  all  his  speed  he  had  arrived  a  few 
days  too  late. 

♦  Bor,  ix.  727.    Hoofd,  xi.  470.  t  Bor,  ix.  742.    Hoofd,  xL  472. 

}  Strada,  ix.  423.    Cabrera,  xi.  874. 
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CHAPTEE  I, 

Birth  and  parental  of  Don  John — Barbara  Blomberg  —Early  education,  and 
recognition  by  Philip— Brilliant  military  career — Campaign  agiiiu&t  the 
Moors — Battle  of  Lepanto — Extravagant  ambition — Secret  and  rapid 
journey  of  the  new  Governor  to  the  Netherlands — Contrast  between  Don 
John  and  William  of  Orange — Secret  instructions  of  Philip  and  private 
purposes  of  the  Governor — Cautions  policy  and  correspondence  of  the 
Prince — Preliminary  n^otiations  with  Don  John  at  Luxemburg  charac- 
terized— Union  of  Brussels — Resumption  of  n^otiations  with  the  Goveruor 
at  Hny—  The  discussions  analyzed  and  characterized — Influence  of  the  new 
Emperor  Rudolph  II.  and  of  his  envoys — Treaty  of  Marche  en  Famine,  or 
the  Perpetual  Edict,  signed — Remarks  upon  that  transaction — Views  and 
efforts  of  Orange  in  opposition  to  the  treaty — His  letter,  in  name  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  to  the  States-General — Anxiety  of  the  royal  government 
to  gain  over  the  Prince — Secret  mission  of  Leoninus — His  instructions 
from  Don  John — Fruitless  attempts  to  corrupt  the  Prince — Secret  corre- 
spondence between  Don  John  and  Orange — Don  John  at  Louvain — His 
efforts  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Netherlanders — His  incipient  popu- 
larity— Departure  of  the  Spanish  troox>s — Duke  of  Aerschot  appointed 
Governor  of  Antwerp  Citadel — His  insincere  character. 

Don  John  of  Austria  was  now  in  his  thirty-second  year, 
having  been  born  in  Ratisbon  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1545.*  His  father  was  Charles  the  Pifth,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  King  of  Spain,  Dominator  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America ;  his  mother  was  Barbara  Blomberg,  washerwoman 
of  Batisbon.  Introduced  to  the  Emperor,  originally,  that 
she  might  alleviate  his  melancholy  oj  her  8inging,t  she 
soon  eidiausted  all  that  was  harmonious  in  her  nature,  for 
never  was  a  more  uncomfortable,  unmanageable  personage 
than  Barbara  in  her  after  life.  Married  to  one  Pyramus 
Kegell,  who  was  made  a  military  commissary  in  the  Nether- 
lands, she  was  left  a  widow  in  the  beginning  of  Alva's  ad- 
ministration. Placed  under  the  especial  superintendence  of 
the  Duke,  she  became  the  torment  of  that  warrior's  life. 
The  terrible  Governor,  who  could  almost  crush  the  heart 
out  of  a  nation  of  three  millions,  was  unable  to  curb  this 
single  termagant.  Philip  had  expressly  forbidden  her  to 
marry  again,  but  Alva  informed  him  that  she  was  surrounded 
by  suitors.  Philip  had  insisted  that  she  should  go  into  a  con- 
vent, but  Alva,  who,  with  great  difl&culty,  had  established 

♦  Sti-ada,  X.  506.  t  Ibid. — Compare  Braut^me,  ii.  149. 
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h(*r  <\n'u*X]y  in  Ghent,  assured  his  master  that  she  would  break 
looHo  n^airi  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  a  conrent.  Philip 
wIhIu!(1  licr  to  go  to  Hnain,  sending  her  word  that  Don  John 
w/iM  mortified  by  the  life  his  mother  was  leading,  but  she  in- 
forin<!(l  iho  Oovemor  that  she  would  be  cut  to  pieces  be- 
fore n\ui  woiiid  go  to  Spain.  She  had  no  objection  to  see  her 
son,  but  Hh()  know  too  well  how  women  were  treated  in  that 
country.  Ilie  Duke  complained  most  patheticallj  to  bis 
MHJ(!Hty  of  the  life  they  all  led  with  the  ex-mistress  of  the 
Krnp<T(;r.  Never,  ho  frequently  observed,  bad  woman  so 
t(5rribh3  a  head.*  She  was  obstmate,  reckless,  abominably 
ijxtravagant.  Hho  had  been  provided  in  Q-hent  with  a 
hnndHotne  (^Htablishmont :  ^*  with  a  duenna,  six  otber  women, 
a  major  dotuo,  two  pages,  one  chaplain,  an  almoner,  and 
four  men-Morvants,*'  and  this  seemed  a  sufficiently  liberal 
«ch(;rno  of  lifo  For  the  widow  of  a  commissarv.  Moreover,  a 
Miry  ample  allowance  had  been  made  for  the  education  of 
h(?r  only  legitimate  son,  Conrad,  the  other  havingperisbed 
by  an  accident  on  the  day  of  his  father's  death.  AVnile  Don 
John  of  Austria  was  gathering  laurels  in  Granada,  bis  balf- 
brotluT,  J *y ramus  junior,  had  been  ingloriously  drowned 
in  u  cistern  at  Qhent. 

Barbara's  expenses  were  exorbitant ;  her  way  of  life  scan- 
dalous. To  send  her  money,  said  Alva,  was  to  throw  it  into 
th(;  sea.  In  two  days  she  would  have  spent  in  dissipation 
and  feasting  any  sums  which  the  King  might  choose  to 
supply.  The  Duke,  who  feared  nothing  else  in  the  world, 
stood  in  mortal  awe  of  the  widow  Kegell.  "A  terrible 
animal,  indeed,  is  an  unbridled  woman,"  wrote  Secretary 
Cayas,  from  Madrid,  at  the  close  of  Alva's  administration, 
for,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to  entice,  to  intimidate,  and 
to  kidnap  her  from  the  ^Netherlands,  there  she  remained, 
through  all  vicissitudes,  even  till  the  arrival  of  Don  John. 
By  his  persuasions  or  commands  she  was,  at  last,  induced 
to  accept  an  exile  for  the  remainder  of  her  days,  in  Spain, 
but  revenged  herself  by  asserting  that  he  was  quite  mistaken 
in  supposmg  himself  the  Emperor's  child ;  a  point,  certainly, 
upon  which  her  authority  might  be  thought  conclusive. 
Tnus  there  was  a  double  mystery  about  Don  John.  He 
might  be  the  issue  of  august  parentage  on  one  side;  he  was, 
possibly,  sprung  of  most  ignoole  blood  on  both.  Base-bom 
at  best,  he  was  not  sure  whether  to  look  for  the  author  of 

*  Comspondanco  de  Philippe  U.,  884,  912,  960,  969,  984,  987, 1025, 1054. 
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bemg  m  the  hallB  of  the  Csnn  or  the  booths  of  Bntie* 
bon  mechanics.^ 

Whsterer  might  be  the  heart  of  the  myBtery,  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  allowed  to  enwrap  all  the  earlV  life  of  Don  John. 
The  Emperor,  who  certainly  never  doubted  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  infimt's  existence,  had  him  conveved  instantly 
to  Spain,  where  he  was  delivered  to  Louis  Quixada,  of  the 
impmal  household,  by  whom  be  was  brought  up  in  great  re- 
tirement at  Yilla-garcia.  Magdalen  UUoa,  wife  of  Quixada, 
watched  over  his  infancy  with  maternal  and  magnanimous 
care,  for  her  husband's  extreme  solicitude  for  the  infantas 
welfiune  had  convinced  her  that  he  was  its  father.  On  one 
occasion,  when  their  house  was  in  flames,  Quixada  rescued 
tiie  in£uit  before  he  saved  his  wife,  *'  although  Magdalen 
knew  herself  to  be  dearer  to  him  than  the  apple  of  his  eye." 
From  that  time  forth  she  altered  her  opinion,  and  believed 
tiie  mysterious  child  to  be  of  loft^  origin.  The  boy  grew 
up  full  of  beauty,  grace,  and  agility,  the  leader  of  all  his 
companions  in  every  hardy  sport.  Through  the  country 
round  there  were  none  who  could  throw  the  javelin,  break  a 
knee,  or  ride  at  the  ring  like  little  Juan  Quixada.   In  taming 

*  OoxTHp.  de  FfaHippelL,  1025.      "  Lo  tiene  b«nqaeieado  ** ^"Qnaa 

terribfle  animal  ea  nnamitger  des  ^nfrenada.** — Ibid.,  ii.  1255.  Meteren,  tl. 
llSd. — Compare  Van  der  Hammen  7  Leon :  Don  Joan  de  Austria ;  Historia^ 
ICadrid,  1627,  ^i.  294.  Btrada,  BiwtAme.— Coai|Mure  V.  d.  Wjnioki,  ii.  21S.— 
"Wid  2^ne  ware  moeder  geweest  zii,  in  een  nadsal  gebleeven,  dat  nooit 
▼oikomen  oi^ost  is,**  etc.  etc. — Oabrera,  ziL  1009.  An  absmrd  ramor  had 
eznted  tiiat  Barbara  Blomberg  had  only  been  employed  to  personate  Don 
John's  mother.  She  died  at  an  estate  called  Arronjo  de  Molinoe,  four  leagnea 
firom  Vadiid,  some  years  after  the  death  of  Don  John. — Cabrera,  zii.  1009. 
The  following  squib,  taken  firom  a  MS.  eoUection  of  pasqoilles  of  the  day^ 
flbowB  what  was  a  yery  general  opinion  in  the  Netfaeriands  conoeming  the 
parentage  of  Don  John  and  the  position  of  Barbara  Blombwg.  The  lines — 
-venes  they  are  not — ^have  some  ingenuity  : 

"Echo. 

<« sed  at  Austriacmn  nostrum  redeamus — eamus 

Hunc  Cesaiis  filium  esse  satis  est  notum — nothnm 
Multi  tamen  de  qjus  patre  dubitaTere-^iisrt 
Ci^us  ergo  filium  eum  dicunt  Itali — Itali 
Yemm  mater  satis  est  nota  in  nostra  republica — publiea 
Imo  hactenus  egit  in  BrabantiA  ter  voere — hoere 
Crimen  est  ne  fhii  amplexu  unius  Cesaris  tam  generosi — osi 
Pluribus  ergo  usa  in  vit&  est — ita  est 
Seu  post  Cesaris  congressum  non  rere  ante — ante 
Taoe  garrola  ne  tale  quippiam  loquare— qoare? 
Kescis  qu&  poena  affidendum  dizerit  Bdginm  insigne — ^igne," 
etc  etc  etc 

Vers  SatiriqneB  contra  Dom  Jean  d*Autrichc,  MS.  EibL 
deBourg.,  17,524. 
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unmanageable  horses  lie  was  celebrated  for  his  audacity, 
and  skiU.  These  accomplishments,  however,  were  likely 
to  prove  of  but  slender  advantage  in  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  to  which  he  had  been  destined  by  his  imperial 
lather.  The  death  of  Charles  occurred  before  clerical  studies 
had  been  commenced,  and  Philip,  to  whom  the  secret  had 
been  confided  at  the  close  of  the  Emperor's  life,  prolonged 
the  delay  thus  interposed.*  Juan  had  already  reached  his 
fourteenth  year,  when  one  day  his  supposed  father  Quixada 
invited  him  to  ride  towards  v  alladolid  to  see  the  royal  hunt. 
Two  horses  stood  at  the  door — a  splendily  caparisoned  char- 
ger and  a  common  hackney.  The  boy  naturally  mounted 
the  humbler  steed,  and  they  set  forth  for  the  mountains 
of  Toro,  but  on  hearing  the  bugles  of  the  approaching 
huntsmen,  Quixada  suddenly  halted,  and  bade  his  youthful 
companion  exchange  horses  with  himself.  When  this  had 
been  done,  he  seized  the  hand  of  the  wondering  boy,  and, 
kissing  it  respectfully,  exclaimed,  "  Tour  highness  will  be 
informed  as  to  the  meaning  of  my  conduct  by  his  Majesty, 
who  is  even  now  approaching."  They  had  proceeded  but  a 
short  distance  before  they  encountered  the  royal  hunting 
party,  when  both  Quixada  and  young  Juan  dismounted,  and 
bent  the  knee  to  their  monarch.  Philip,  commanding  the 
boy  to  rise,  asked  him  if  he  knew  his  father's  name.  Juan 
replied,  with  a  sigh,  that  he  had  at  that  moment  lost  the 
only  father  whom  he  had  known,  for  Quixada  had  just 
disowned  him.  "  You  have  the  same  father  as  myself,'* 
cried  the  Eling;  "the  Emperor  Charles  was  the  august 
parent  of  us  both."  Then  tenderly  embracing  him,  he 
commanded  him  to  remount  his  horse,  and  all  returned  to- 
gether to  Valladolid,  Philip  observing,  with  a  sentimentality 
that  seems  highly  apocryphal,  that  he  had  never  brought 
home  such  precious  game  from  any  hunt  before.f 

This  theatrical  recognition  of  imperial  descent  was  one 
among  the  many  romantic  incidents  of  Don  John's  pictu- 
resque career,  for  his  life  was  never  destined  to  know  the 
commonplace.    He  now  commenced  his  education,  in  com- 

♦  Strada,  x.  506,  507.    Cabrera,  xi.  874. 

t  "  Nanquani  se  jacandioremyenando  praedam  quameo  die  retulisse  domuni." 
— Strada,  x.  508.  It  most  be  boi*ne  iu  mind  that  the  l^ends  of  Don  John's 
boyhood  have  passed  through  the  busy  and  inventive  brain  of  Father  Strada. 
Placed  in  a  severe  crucible,  much  of  the  romantic  filigree  would  perhaps  dis- 
appear, but  the  substance  of  his  narralive  is  genuine. — Compare  V.  d. 
Vynckt,  iL  219. 
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panj  with  his  two  nephews,  the  Duchess  Margaret's  son, 
and  Don  Carlos,  Prince-royal  of  Spain.  They  were  all  of 
the  same  age,  but  the  superiority  of  Don  John  was  soon 
recognized.  It  was  not  difficult  to  surpass  the  limpings 
malicious  Carlos,  either  in  physical  graces  or  intellectual 
accomplishments ;  but  the  graceful,  urbane,  and  chivalrous 
Alexander,  destined  afterwards  to  such  wide  celebrity,  was 
a  more  formidable  rival,  yet  even  the  professed  panegyrist 
of  the  Famese  family  exalts  the  son  of  Barbara  Blomberg 
over  the  grandson  of  Margaret  Van  Geest.* 

Still  destined  for  the  clerical  profession,  Don  John,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  to  avoid  compliance  with  Philip's  com- 
mands, made  his  escape  to  Barcelona.  It  was  his  intention 
to  join  the  Maltese  expedition.  Eecalled  peremptorily  by 
Philip,  he  was  for  a  short  time  in  disgrace,  but  afterwards 
made  his  peace  with  the  monarch  by  denouncing  some  of 
the  mischievous  schemes  of  Don  Carlos.  Between  the 
Prince-royal  and  the  imperial  bastard  there  had  always 
been  a  deep  animosity,  the  Infante  having  on  one  occasion 
saluted  him  with  the  most  vigorous  and  offensive  appella- 
tion which  his  illegitimate  birth  could  suggest.  "Base- 
born  or  not,"  returned  Don  John,  "  at  any  rate  I  had  a 
better  father  than  your8."t  The  words  were  probably  re- 
ported to  Philip,  and  doubtless  rankled  in  his  breast,  but 
nothing  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  the  youth  rose  ra- 
pidly in  favor.  In  his  twenty-third  year,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  famous  campaign  against  the  insur- 
gent Moors  of  Granada.  Here  he  reaped  his  first  laurels, 
and  acquired  great  military  celebrity.  It  is  difficult  to  be 
dazzled  by  such  glory.  He  commenced  his  operations  by 
the  expidsion  of  nearly  all  the  Moorish  inhabitants  of 
Granada,  bed-ridden  men,  women,  and  children,  together, 
and  the  cruelty  inflicted,  the  sufferings  patiently  endured 
in  that  memorable  deportation,  were  enormous.  J  But  few 
of  the  many  thousand  exiles  survived  the  horrid  march, 
those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  do  so  being  sold  into 
slavery  by  their  captors.  §     Still  a  few  Moors  held  out  in 

*  Strada,  z.  509. 

t  "  Hyo  de  putii."  The  anecdote  is  related  by  V.  der  Vynckt  (ii.  220)  on 
the  authority  of  Amelot  de  la  Houssaie.  "  Yo  soy  hijo  do  mejor  padre." — 
Ibid. 

t  Strada,  609.    De  Thon,  liv.  vi.  72,  sqq.  (torn,  vi.) 

9  De  Thou,  liv.  xlviU.  vi.  212—215,  (liv.  xlix.)— Compare  Cabrera,  liv.  vii. 
c  21,  seq. 
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their  monntain  fastnesses,  and  two  years  long  the  rebellion 
of  this  handful  made  head  against  the  power  of  Spain.  Had 
their  envoys  to  the  Porte  succeeded  in  their  negotiation, 
the  throne  of  Philip  might  have  trembled ;  but  Selim  hated 
the  republic  of  Venice  as  much  as  he  loved  the  wine  of 
Cyprus.  While  the  Moors  were  gasping  out  their  last 
breath  in  Granada  and  Eonda,  the  Turks  had  wrested  the 
island  of  Venus  from  the  grasp  of  the  haughty  Eepublic. 
Famagosta  had  fallen ;  thousands  of  Venetians  had  been 
butchered  with  a  ferocity  which  even  Christians  could  not 
have  surpassed;  the  famous  General  Bragadino  had  been 
flayed,  stuffed,  and  sent  hanging  on  the  yard-arm  of  a 
frigate,  to  Constantinople,  as  a  present  to  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful ;  and  the  mortgage  of  Catherine  Comaro, 
to  the  exclusion  of  her  husband's  bastards,  had  been  thus 
definitely  cancelled.  With  such  practical  enjoyments,  Selim 
was  indifferent  to  the  splendid  but  shadowy  vision  of  the 
Occidental  caliphate — ^yet  the  revolt  of  the  Moors  was  only 
terminated,  after  the  departure  of  Don  John,  by  the  Duke 
of  Arcos. 

The  war  which  the  Sultan  had  avoided  in  the  West 
came  to  seek  him  in  the  East.  To  lift  the  Crucifix  against 
the  Crescent,  at  the  head  of  the  powerful  but  quarrelsome 
alliance  between  Venice,  Spain,  and  Eome,  Don  John 
arrived  at  Naples.*  He  brought  with  him  more  than  a 
hundred  ships  and  twenty-three  thousand  men,  as  the 
Spanish  contingent.  Three  months  long  the  hostile  fleets 
had  been  cruising  in  the  same  waters  without  an  encounter ; 
three  more  were  wasted  in  barren  manoeuvres.  Neither 
Mussulman  nor  Christian  had  much  inclination  for  the  con- 
flict, the  Turk  fearing  the  consequences  of  a  defeat,  by  which 
gains  already  secured  might  be  forfeited ;  the  allies  being 
appalled  at  the  possibility  of  their  own  triumph.  Never- 
theless, the  Ottomans  manoBuvred  themselves  at  last  into 
the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  the  Christians  manoeuvred  themselves 
towards  its  mouth  as  the  foe  was  coming  forth  again.  The 
conflict  thus  rendered  inevitable,  both  Turk  and  Christian 
became  equally  eager  for  the  fray,  equally  confident  of 
victory.  Six  hundred  vessels  of  war  met  face  to  face. 
Barely  in  history  had  so  gorgeous  a  scene  of  martial  array 
been  witnessed.    An  October  sun  gilded  the  thousand 

•  Cabrera,  ix.  675a.    Do  Thou,  vi  220. 
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befti]:tieB  of  an  Ionian  landscape.  Aihena  and  Corinth  were 
behind  the  combatants,  the  mountains  of  Alexander's 
Hacedon  rose  in  the  distance  :  the  rock  of  Sappho  and  the 
h^ghts  of  Actium  were  before  their  eyes.  Since  the  day 
when,  the  world  had  been  lost  and  won  beneath  that  famous 
womontory,  no  such  combat  as  the  one  now  approaching 
had  been  fought  upon  the  waves.  The  chivalrous  young 
commander  despatched  energetic  messages  to  his  fellow 
diieftainSy  and  now  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  elude 
the  encounter,  the  martial  ardour  of  the  allies  was  kindled. 
The  Venetian  High-Admiral  replied  with  words  of  en- 
tirasiasm.  Colonna,  lieutenant  of  the  league,  answered  his 
diief  in  the  language  of  St.  Peter ;  "  Though  I  die,  yet 
will  I  not  deny  thee.'** 

The  fleet  was  arranged  in  three  divisions.  The  Otto- 
mans, not  drawn  up  in  crescent  form,  as  usual,  had  the 
same  triple  disposition.  Barbango  and  the  other  Venetians 
commanded  on  the  left,  John  Andrew  Doria  on  the  right, 
while  Don  John  himself  and  Colonna  were  in  the  centre. 
Crucifix  in  hand,  the  Ejgh-Admiral  rowed  from  ship  to  ship 
exhorting  generals  and  soldiers  to  show  themselves  worthy 
of  a  cause  which  he  had  persuaded  himself  was  holv.f 
!Fired  by  his  eloquence  and  oy  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  his 
hearers  answered  vnth  eager  shouts,  while  Don  John  re- 
turned to  his  ship,  knelt  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  offered 
a  prayer.  He  then  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  the 
assault,  commanded  his  sailing-master  to  lay  him  alongside 
the  Turkish  Admiral,  and  the  battle  began.  The  Venetians, 
who  were  first  attacked,  destroyed  ship  after  ship  of  their 
assailants  after  a  close  and  obstinate  contest,  but  Barbarigo 
fell  dead  ere  the  sunset,  with  an  arrow  through  his  brain. 
Meantime  the  action,  immediately  afber  the  first  onset,  had 
become  general.  From  noon  till  evening  the  battle  raged, 
with  a  carnage  rarely  recorded  in  history.  Don  John's 
own  ship  lay  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  with  the  Turkish 
Admiral,  and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  seven  large  vessels 

*  Da  Thon,  vL  liv.  1.  226,  et  seq.  Cabrera,  ix.  oap.  24,  25.  Branidme,  iL 
119,  et  seq.  See  the  Btafcements  of  Al-Hamei,  afbef;  the  battle,  to  the  Con- 
queror.— Navarreie,  Docomentos  In^toe,  ill.  249 — ^251.  Total  number  of 
ChiitftUn  ships,  three  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  of  Turkish,  two  hundred  and 
eightj-three. — ^Belacion  derta  y  Yerdadora,  Docnmentos  In^tos,  liL  255— 
2^.  **  Btiamsi  oporteat  nie  mori,  hod.  to  negabo. — ^Brantdme,  HommM 
lUnsl,  ii.  122, 

t  Beladon  derta  y  yerdadara,  Doonmentos  InMitoi,  ilL  243.  Ibid.  Coiib* 
pare  De  Thou,  vi.  239—243.    Brant6me,  iL  124. 
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besides.  It  was  a  day  when  personal  andacity,  not  skilfiil 
tactics,  was  demanded,  and  the  imperial  bastard  showed 
the  mettle  he  was  made  of.  The  Turkish  Admiral's  ship 
was  destroyed,  his  head  exposed  firom  Don  John's  deck 
upon  a  pike,  and  the  trophy  became  the  signal  for  a  general 
panic  and  a  complete  victory.  By  sunset  the  battle  had 
been  won.* 

Of  nearly  three  hundred  Turkish  galleys,  but  fifty  made 
their  escape.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  Turks 
were  slain,  and  perhaps  ten  thousand  Christians.  The 
galley-slaves  on  both  sides  fought  well,  and  the  only  bene- 
ficial result  of  the  victory  was  the  liberation  of  several 
thousand  Christian  captives.  It  is  true  that  their  liberty 
was  purchased  with  the  lives  of  a  nearly  equal  number  of 
Christian  soldiers,  and  by  the  reduction  to  slavery  of  almost 
as  many  thousand  Mussulmans,  t  duly  distributed  among 

*  Relacion  cierta  7  verdadera,  244.     Cabrera,  iz.  cap.  25.     Be  Thou,  yi. 
242,  8qq.     6raiit6me,  ii.  126,  sqq. 

t  Cabrera  sajs  that  thirty  thousand  Turks  were  slain,  ten  thonsand  made  pri- 
Boners,  ten  thonsand  Christians  killed,  and  fifteen  thonsand  Christian  prisoners 
liberated,  ix.  693.  De  Thoa's  estimate  is  twenty-five  thonsand  Turks  killed, 
three  thonsand  prisoners,  and  ten  thonsand  Christians  killed,  vi.  247.  Bran- 
tdme  states  the  number  of  Turks  killed  at  thirty  thonsand,  taithotit  counting 
those  who  were  drowned  or  who  died  afterwards  of  their  wounds  ;  six  thou- 
sand prisoners,  twelve  thonsand  Christian  prisoners  liberated,  and  ten  thou- 
sand Christians  killed.  Hoofd,  vi.  214,  gives  the  figures  at  twenty-fivo 
thousand  Turks  and  ten  thousand  Christians  slain.  Bor,  v.  354a,  (t.  i.)  makes 
a  minute  estimate,  on  the  authority  of  Pietro  Contareno,  stating  the  number 
of  Christians  killed  at  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty,  that  of 
Turks  at  twenty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty,  Turkish  prisoners  at 
bhree  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  Christians  liberated  at  twelve 
thousand  ;  giving  the  number  of  Turkish  rfiips  destroyed  at  eighty,  captured 
fifty.  According  to  the  *'  Belacion  cierta  y  verdadera,"  (which  was  drawn  up 
a  few  days  after  the  action,)  the  number  of  Turks  slain  was  "  thii-ty  thousand 
and  upwards,  besides  many  prisoners,"  that  of  Christians  kiUed  was  seven 
thou&ind,  of  Christian  slaves  liberated  twelve  thousand,  of  Ottoman  ships 
taken  or  destroyed  two  hundred  and  thirty. — Documentos  In6ditos,  iii. 
249.  Philip  sent  an  express  order,  forbidding  the  ransoming  of  even  the  cap- 
tive offlcei-s  (Carta  de  F.  II.  k  D.  I.  de  Zufiiga,  Documentos  Ineditos,  iii. 
236).  The  Turkish  slaves  were  divided  among  tiie  victors  in  the  proportion 
of  one-half  to  Philip  and  one-half  to  the  Pope  and  Venice.  The  other  booty 
was  distributed  on  the  same  principle.  Out  of  the  Pope's  share  Don  John 
received,  as  a  present,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  slaves  (Documentos 
Indditos,  iii.  229).  Alexander  of  Parma  received  thirty  slaves ;  Requesens 
thirty.  To  each  goneral^f  infantry  was  assigned  six  slaves  ;  to  each  colonel 
four  ;  to  each  ship's  captain  one.  The  number  of  "slaves  in  chains  "  (esclavosde 
cadena)  allotted  to  Philip  was  thirty-six  hundred  (Documentos  In^ditos,  257). 
Seven  thousand  two  himdred  Turkish  slaves,  therefore,  at  least,  were  divided 
among  Christians.  This  number  of  wretches,  who  wore  not  foi-tunate  enough 
to  die  with  th.ir  twenty-five  thousand  comi'ades,  must  be  set  oflf  against  the 
twelve  thousand  Christian  slaves  liberated,  in  the  general  settlement  of  the 
iooonnt  with  Humanity. 
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fhe  Christian  yictora.  Many  causes  contributed  to  this 
splendid  triamph.  The  Turkish  ships,  inferior  in  number, 
were  also  worse  manned  than  those  of  their  adversaries, 
and  their  men  were  worse  armed.  Every  bullet  of  the 
Christians  told  on  muslin  turbans  and  embroidered  tunics, 
while  the  arrows  of  the  Moslems  fell  harmless  on  the  casques 
and  corslets  of  their  foes.  The  Turks,  too,  had  committed 
the  fatal  error  of  fighting  upon  a  lee  shore.  Having  no  sea- 
room,  and  being  repelled  in  their  first  onset,  many  galleys 
were  driven  upon  the  rocks,  to  be  destroyed  with  aU  their 
crews.* 

But  whatever  the  cause  of  the  victory,  its  consequence 
was  to  spread  the  name  and  fame  of  Don  John  of  Austria 
throughout  the  world.  Alva  wrote,  with  enthusiasm,  to 
congratulate  him,  pronounciug  the  victory  the  most  bril- 
liant one  ever  achieved  by  Christians,  nnd  Don  John  the 
greatest  general  since  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  At  the 
same  time,  with  a  sarcastic  fling  at  the  erection  of  the  Es- 
corial,  he  advised  Philip  to  improve  this  new  success  in 
some  more  practical  way  than  by  building  a  house  for  the 
Lord  and  a  sepulchre  for  the  dead.  "  If,'*  said  the  Duke, 
"  the  conquests  of  Spain  be  extended  in  consequence  of  this 
triumph,  then,  indeed,  will  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 
sing  ^ory  to  God."  t  A  courier,  despatched  post  haste  to 
Spain,  bore  the  glorious  news,  together  with  the  sacred 
standard  of  the  Prophet,  the  holy  of  holies,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Allah,  twenty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred 
times,  always  kept  in  Mecca  during  peace,  and  never  lost 
in  battle  before.  The  King  was  at  vespers  in  the  Escorial. 
Entering  the  sacred  precincts,  breathless,  travel-stained, 
excited,  the  messenger  found  Philip  impassible  as  marble 
to  the  wondrous  news.  Not  a  muscle  of  the  royal  visage 
was  moved,  not  a  syllable  escaped  the  royal  lips,  save  a  brief 
order  to  the  clergy  to  continue  the  interrupted  vespers. 
"When  the  service  had  been  methodically  concluded,  the 
King  made  known  the  intelligence  and  requested  a  Te 
Deum.J 

The  youthful  commander-in-chief  obtained  more  than  his 
full  meed  of  glory.  No  doubt  he  had  fought  with  brilliant 
courage,  yet  in  so  close  and  murderous  a  conflict,  the  valor 

♦  De  Thou,  vi.  245,  246, 217. 

t  Parabien  del  Dnqae  de  Alba,  Docnmentos  InMitos,  iii.  270 — 287* 

i  Belacion  por  Luis  del  Mannol,  Documentos  In^tos,  iii.  270 — 573* 
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of  no  single  individual  conld  decide  the  day,  and  the  result 
was  due  to  the  combined  determination  of  all.  Had  Don 
John  remained  at  Naples,  the  issue  might  have  easily  been 
the  same.  Barbarigo,  who  sealed  the  victory  with  his 
blood;  Colonna,  who  celebrated  a  solemn  triumph  on  his 
return  to  Eome ;  Parma,  Doria,  Giustiniani,  Venieri,  might 
each  as  well  have  claimed  a  monopoly  of  the  glory,  had  not 
the  Pope,  at  Philip's  entreaty,  conferred  the  baton  of  com- 
mand upon  Don  John.*  The  meagre  result  of  the  contest 
is  as  notorious  as  the  victory.  While  Constantinople  was 
quivering  with  apprehension,  the  rival  generals  were  already 
wrangling  with  animosity.  Had  the  Christian  fleet  ad- 
vanced, every  soul  would  have  fled  from  the  capital,  but 
Providence  had  ordained  otherwise,  and  Don  John  sailed 
westwardly  with  his  ships.  He  made  a  descent  on  the 
Barbary  coast,  captured  Tunis,  destroyed .  Biserta,  and 
brought  King  Amidas  and  his  two  sons  prisoners  to  Italy. 
Ordered  by  Philip  to  dismantle  the  fortifications  of  TuniS) 
he  replied  by  repairing  them  thoroughly,  and  by  placing  a 
strong  garrison  within  the  citadel.  Intoxicated  with  his 
glory,  the  young  adventurer  already  demanded  a  crown, 
and  the  Pope  was  disposed  to  proclaim  him  King  of  Tunis, 
for  the  Queen  of  the  Lybian  seas  was  to  be  the  capital  of 
his  empire,  the  new  Carthage  of  which  he  already  dreamed. 
Philip  thought  it  time  to  interfere,  for  he  felt  that  his 
own  crown  might  be  insecure,  with  such  a  restless  and  am- 
bitious spirit  indulging  in  possible  and  impossible  chimeras. 
He  removed  John  de  Soto,  who  had  been  Don  John's  chief 
councillor  and  emissary  to  the  Pope,  and  substituted  in  his 
place  the  celebrated  and  ill-starred  Escovedo.  t  The  new 
secretary,  however,  entered  as  heartily  but  secretly  into 
all  these  romantic  schemes.  J  Disappointed  of  the  empire 
which  he  had  contemplated  on  the  edge  of  the  African 
desert,  the  champion  of  the  Cross  turned  to  the  cold  islands 
of  the  northern  seas.    There  sighed,  in  captivity,  the  beaa- 

•  De  Thou,  vi.  243. — Compare  Cabrera,  ix.  689b.  Brantdme,  ii.  133.  Even 
Don  John's  favorite  monkey  distinguished  himself  in  the  action.  The  creature 
is  reported  to  have  picked  up  a  shell,  which  had  fallen  ui)on  a  holy  shrine, 
close  at  its  mastei-'s  feet,  and  to  have  thrown  it  overboard. — Van  der  Hammen 
y  Leon,  iii.  180. 

t  De  Thou,  Brant6me,  Cabrera,  in  locis  citatis.  Strada,  z.  510.  DeThon, 
vii.  112.  Van  der  Vynckt,  ii.  221.  Bor,  xi.  840,  841.  Memorial  do  Ant. 
Perez,  Obi-as  y  Relaciones,  Geneva,  1 644,  p.  297. 

t  Bor,  zi.  840,  841.  Strada,  z.  510.  De  Thou,  vii.  112.  Memorial  do 
Antonio  Perez,  Obrai  y  Relaciones,  p.  298,  299. 
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teons  Mary  of  Scotliind,  victim  of  the  heretic  Elizabeth. 
His  snsceptibilitj  to  the  charms  of  beauty — a  characteristic 
as  celebrated  as  his  courage — was  excited,  his  chivalry 
aroused.  What  holier  triumph  for  the  conqueror  of  the 
Saraeens  tiian  the  subjugation  of  these  northern  infidels  P 
He  would  dethrone  the  proud  Elizabeth ;  he  would  liberate 
and  eepouse  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  together  they  would 
ragn.  over  the  two  united  realms.  All  that  the  Pope  could 
do  with  bulls  and  blessings,  letters  of  excommunication,  and 
pateots  of  investiture,  he  did  with  his  whole  heart.  Don 
John  was  at  liberty  to  be  King  of  England  and  Scotland  as 
aoon  as  he  liked ;  *  all  that  was  left  to  do  was  to  conquer 
the  kingdoms. 

Meantime,  while  these  schemes  were  flitting  through  his 
brain,  and  were  yet  kept  comparatively  secret  by  the  Pope, 
Bscovedo,  and  himself,  the  news  reached  him  in  Italy  that 
he  had  been  appointed  Governor-General  of  the  Nether- 
lands.t  Nothing  could  be  more  opportune.  In  the  pro- 
vinces were  ten  thousand  veteran  Spaniards,  ripe  for  adven* 
(aire,  hardened  by  years  of  warfare,  greedy  for  gold,  auda- 
cious almost  beyond  humanity,  the  very  instruments  for  his 
scheme.  The  times  were  critical  in  the  Netherlands,  it  was 
trae ;  yet  he  would  soon  pacify  those  paltry  troubles,  and 
then  sweep  forward  to  his  prize.  Yet  events  were  rushing 
forward  with  such  feverish  rapidity,  that  he  might  be  too 
late  for  his  adventure.  Many  days  were  lost  in  the  neces- 
sary journey  from  Italy  into  Spain  to  receive  the  final  in- 
structions of  the  King.  The  news  from  the  provinces  grew 
more  and  more  threatening.  With  the  impetuosity  and 
romance  of  his  temperament,  he  selected  his  confidential 
friend  Ottavio  Gt)nzaga,  six  men-at-arms,  and  an  adroit  and 
well-experienced  Swiss  courier,  who  knew  every  road  of 
France.  J  It  was  no  light  adventure  for  the  Catholic 
Gtjvemor-General  of  the  Netherlands  to  traverse  the  king- 
dom at  that  particular  juncture.  Staining  his  bright  locks 
and  fJEur  &ce  to  the  complexion  of  a  Moor,  he  started  on  his 

♦  Strada,  T.  611.  Bor,  xi.  840,  841.  V.  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  221.  De  Thou, 
▼ii.  649. — "  T  dizo  le  el  nuncio  que  havia  tenido  ttn  despacho  de  Roma,  en 
que  le  avisa  haver  Uegado  alta  otro,  del  Senor  Don  Joan  en  gifra  sobre  lo  de 
Inglaten-a  pidiendo  &  su  sanctidad  fovor  para  alto  de  persona  (y  aun  con  la 
Inveetidura  del  Beyno  en  la  persona  de  Don  Jnan  como  se  entendi<5  despnes), 
biiUas,  breree,  dinero,  j  que  assy  se  le  havia  embiado  persona  con  todo  ello.'*'- 
Memorial  de  Antonio  Perez.  Obras  y  Beladones,  p.  303. 
.   t  Strada,!.  610.     De  Thou,  yii.  391. 

X  Braatdme,  ii.  137.    8tiada,ix.  423.    Cab^e^^  zL  874. 
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loumeT.  attired  as  the  servant  of  Gonzaga.  Arriving  at 
I^urt**  after  a  rapid  joumev,  he  descended  at  a  hostebj 
opjwdte  the  ivsideni*e  of  the  Spanish  amhassador,  Don 
l>^e5^^  do  Cvmiga.  Alter  nightfall  he  had  a  secret  interview 
with  that  fviuoiionarv,  and  learning,  among  other  matters, 
that  thorv  was  to  bo  a  great  ball  that  night  at  the  Louvre, 
he  determiuo\l  to  go  thither  in  disguise.  There,  notwith- 
»(andi*.)g  his  luirrv,  he  had  time  to  see  and  to  become  des- 
ivraioK  onamon\i  of  "  that  wonder  of  beaut}-,"  the  fair  and 
Iwil  >fan;pin^t  of  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre.  Her  subse- 
^v«oui  visit  to  hor  young  adorer  at  Xamur,  to  be  recorded 
iu  a  futu!\^  ivigt^  of  this  history,  was  destined  to  mark  the 
Us:  luruiug  po'Ut  in  his  picturesque  career.  On  his  way  to 
I  ho  Noihorlands  ho  hold  a  rapid  intern ew  with  the  Duke  of 
Uuiso,  to  arrangt^  his  sohomos  for  the  liberation  and  espou- 
»at  \^f  that  nobio  kinswoman,  the  Scottish  Queen;  and  on 
I  ho  Jirvl  of  ^^'ovombor  ho  arrived  at  Luiembui^.* 

rborx^  stivd  tho  voung  o^niqueror  of  Lopanto,  his  brain 
ftdl  of  si*l\on\os»  his  lioart  full  of  hopes,  on  tne  threshold  of 
iho  Notl>orlau\ls.  at  tho  ontranoo  to  what  he  believed  the 
w>\VHt  bnlhant  chapter  of  his  life — ^schemes,  hopes,  and 
\t*i\M\*.  \KsMUod  stPtHMily  to  fadobofon?  the  cold  reality  with 
^hioh  l\o  was  to  Vo  ivnfnnuod.  Throwing  off  his  disguise 
jirtot*  \NMo!ut>5;  l.\)\ombur5r,  tho  vouthful  paladin  stood  con- 


IVhsoJ,     Uis  appoai*au\V  was  as  romantic  as  his  origin  and 

M  o\pKMt!*.     l"^      ,  ,        _ 

w^j»h»  n»^)»iu»,  Klounjih,  Koman,  have  dwelt  upon  his  per- 


h)M  o\pKMt!*.     luory  ^vntomporary  chronicler,  French,  Spa- 


*\M>:*1  bo;»ut\  a\ul  tho  x^i:> j:\jlar  faso::^.a:ion  of  his  manner.f 
S\  \«\\>ot  v>x\^l  t\  ai  «ivs.  Mr,o  ox  os  of  groat  vivacitv,  and  a  pro- 
U\>uM^  %\t  br^*i)>t  curlit^  hair,  wore  combined  with  a  person 
WN^t  ^^^u^*^  aSx^NO  \\\^iaio  hoichi,  b;;i  porfoctly  well  propor- 
f\NMssl  ^  ^w  uv*J  '^^  '^  »>atur,il  ptvuliarity  of  his  head,  the  hair 
tsNti  b,^»k\\,us^  Vwva  t'.o  ton^rlos,  anu'he  had  acquired  the 
J^^^\»  of  p\^^l^a^*,  \X  ?\vm  hisWws.  The  custom  became  a 
tvS^xv^  rt»\\os^i;  tl>o  hxvvi  of  Anxrtiors,wno  woi^  but  too  happy 
In^  \\U^*  t)>iM\\M^4\x^H  \u  *x>  bnlnawt  a  minwr.  As  Charles  the 
>Nrt)\.  o\^  \\\^  w\\v\\y'\  to  Italx  to  assurao  tho  iron  crown,  had 
\NAu»o»i  hN''  hVu  txN  iv  olvjNiwi  oKvao,  as  a  romody  for  the  head- 
^N^.M*  \\u!\  \\J\\xh»  at  that  momontous  opvvh,  he  was  tor- 
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mented,  bringing  thereby  close  shaven  polls  into  extreme 
fashion;  so  a  mass  of  hair  pushed  backward  from  the 
temples,  in  the  style  to  which  the  name  of  John  of  Austria 
was  appropriated,  became  the  prevailing  mode  wherever  the 
&Yorite  son  of  the  Kmperor  appeared.* 

Such  was  the  last  crusader  whom  the  annals  of  chivalry 
were  to  know ;  the  man  who  had  humbled  the  crescent  as  it 
had  not  been  humbled  since  the  days  of  the  Tancreds,  the 
Baldwins,  the  Plantagenets — yet,  after  all,  what  was  this 
brilliant  adventurer  when  weighed  against  the  tranquil 
Christian  champion  whom  he  was  to  meet  face  to  face? 
The  contrast  was  striking  between  the  real  and  the  romantic 
hero.  Don  John  had  pursued  and  achieved  glory  through 
victories  with  which  the  world  was  ringing;  William  was 
slowly  compassing  a  country's  emancipation  through  a  series 
of  defeats.  He  moulded  a  commonwealth  and  united  hearts 
with  as  much  contempt  for  danger  as  Don  John  had  exhi- 
bited in  scenes  of  slave  driving  and  carnage.  Amid  fields 
of  blood,  and  through  webs  of  tortuous  intrigue,  the 
brave  and  subtle  son  of  the  Emperor  pursued  only  his 
own  objects.  Tawdry  schemes  of  personal  ambition,  con- 
quests for  his  own  benefit,  impossible  crowns  for  his  own 
wearing,  were  the  motives  which  impelled  him,  and  the 
prizes  which  he  sought.  His  existence  was  feverish,  fitful, 
and  passionate.  *' Tranquil  amid  the  raging  billows,"  ac- 
cording to  his  favorite  device,  the  father  of  his  country 
waved  aside  the  diadem  which  for  him  had  neither  charms 
nop  meaning.  Their  characters  were  as  contrasted  as  their 
persons.  The  curled  darling  of  chivalry  seemed  a  youth  at 
thirty-one.  Spare  of  figure,  plain  in  apparel,  benignant, 
but  haggard  of  countenance,  with  temples  bared  by  anxiety 
as  much  as  by  his  helmet,  earnest,  almost  devout  in  man- 
ner, in  his  own  words,  "Calvus  et  Calvinista,"*  William  of 
Orange  was  an  old  man  at  forty-three. 

Perhaps  there  was  as  much  good  faith  on  the  part  of  Don 
John,  when  he  arrived  in  Luxemburg,  as  could  be  expected 
of  a  man  coming  directly  from  the  cabinet  of  Philip.  The 
King  had  secretly  instructed  him  to  conciliate  the  provinces, 

•  Stmda,  x/513,  514. 

t  Gachard,  Ck>rresp.  Guillanme  le  Tacit.,  iii.,  pref.  Ixiii.  and  note. — Com- 
pare Strada,  ix.  44. — "  Areschoti  Daci  nudato  caplie  subridens,  Vides 

inqnit  hoc  calyitum,  scito  me  non  magis  capite  quam  oorde  calvum  ease."— 
Sirada,  ix.  434,  435. 
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but  to  concede  nothing ,♦  for  the  Governor  was  only  a  new 
incarnation  of  the  insane  paradox  that  benignity  and  the 
ffysicm  of  Charles  the  Fifth  were  one.  He  was  directed  to 
refltore  the  government  to  its  state  during  the  imperial 
epoch. t  Seventeen  provinces,  in  two  of  which  the  popula- 
tion were  all  dissenters,  in  all  of  which  the  principle  of 
mutual  toleration  had  just  been  accepted  by  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  were  now  to  be  brought  back  to  the  condition 
according  to  which  all  Protestants  were  beheaded,  burned, 
or  buried  alive.  So  that  the  inquisition,  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  monarch,  and  the  exclusive  worship  of  the 
Boman  Church  were  preserved  intact,  the  King  professed 
himself  desirous  of  **  extinguishing  the  fires  of  rebellion,  and 
of  saving  the  people  from  the  last  desperation."  With 
these  slight  exceptions,  Philip  was  willing  to  be  very  be- 
nignant. '^More  than  this,"  said  he,  ''cannot  and  ought 
not  to  be  conceded.'*  J  To  these  brief  but  pregnant  in- 
structions was  added  a  morsel  of  advice,  personal  in  its 
nature,  but  very  characteristic  of  the  writer.  Don  John 
was  recommended  to  take  great  care  of  his  soul,  and  also  to 
be  very  cautious  in  the  management  of  his  amours.§ 

Thus  counselled  and  secretly  directed,  the  new  Captain- 
General  had  been  dismissed  to  the  imhappy  Netherlands. 
The  position,  however,  was  necessarily  false.  The  man  who 
was  renowned  for  martial  exploits,  and  notoriously  de- 
voured by  ambition,  could  hardly  inspire  deep  confidence 
in  the  pacific  dispositions  of  the  government.  The  crusader 
of  G-ranada  and  Lepanto,  the  champion  of  the  ancient 
Church,  was  not  likely  to  please  the  rugged  Zealanders 
who  had  let  themselves  be  hacked  to  pieces  rather  than  say 
one  Paternoster,  and  who  had  worn  crescents  in  their  caps 
at  Leyden,  to  prove  their  deeper  hostility  to  the  Pope  than 
to  the  Turk,  The  imperial  bastard  would  derive  but  slight 
consideration  from  his  paternal  blood,  in  a  country  where 

*  Instrnccion  Becreta  qu'el  Bey  D.  Felipe  11.,  dib  al  Son.  D.  J.  de  Austria, 
escrivio  la  de  mano  propria.     Blbl;  de  Bourgogne,  MS.»  No.  zrii.  385. 

t  "  Que  Be  voelran  las  eosas  al  goviemo  y  i^e  antiguo  del  tiempo  del  Bmpe- 
rador,"  etc.— Instrucoion  Seoreta,  HS. 

t  " Salvando  la  Beligiony  mi  obediencia,  quanto  se  puede  llegando  las 

cosas  a  estos  terminos  presupuestos  que  conviene  atajar  este  fuego  y  no  dexar 
llegar  aqnella  gente  a  la  ultima  desperacion.  Y  con  ello  se  clerre  todo  que  se 
deve  conceder,  etc. — Instruccion  Secreta,  MS. 

I  "  —  Lo  de  la  quenta  con  su  alma-— Andar  oon  tiento  en  los  axnoxes,** 
etc.,  etc — Instruccion  Seoreta,  MS. 
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illegitimate  birth  was  more  unfayoniblj  regarded  than  in 
most  other  eonntriee,  and  where  a  Brabantine  edict,  re- 
cently iasned  in  the  name  of  the  King,  deprived  all  poli- 
tical or  civil  fdnctionaries  not  bom  in  wedlock  of  their 
offioes.*  Yet  he  had  received  instructions,  at  his  depar- 
ture, to  bring  about  a  pacification,  if  possible,  always  main- 
iammgy  however,  the  absolute  authority  of  the  crown  and 
the  exclnsive  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion.  How  the 
two  great  points  of  his  instructions  were  to  be  made  en- 
tirely palatable,  was  left  to  time  and  chance.  There  was  a 
vague  notion  that  with  the  new  Governor's  fame,  fascinat- 
ing numners,  and  imperial  parentage,  he  might  accomplish 
a  result  which  neither  fraud  nor  force — not  the  arts  of 
Ghraixvelle,  nor  the  atrocity  of  Alva,  nor  the  licentiousness 
of  a  bnocaneering  soldiery — had  been  able  to  effect.  As  for 
Don  John  himself,  he  came  with  no  definite  plans  for  the 
Netherlanders,  but  with  very  daring  projects  of  his  own, 
and  to  pursue  these  misty  visions  was  nis  main  business  on 
arriving  in  the  provinces.  In  the  meantime  he  was  dis- 
posed to  settle  the  Netherland  difficulty  in  some  showy,  off- 
nond  fashion,  which  should  cost  him  but  little  trouble,  and 
occasion  no  detriment  to  the  cause  of  Papacy  or  absolutism. 
-Unfortunately  for  these  rapid  arrangements,  William  of 
Orange  was  in  Zealand,  and  the  Pacification  had  just  been 
si^ed  at  Ohent. 

It  was,  naturally,  with  very  little  satisfaction  that  the 
Prince  beheld  the  arrival  of  Don  John.  His  sagacious 
combinations  would  henceforth  be  impeded,  if  not  wholly 
firustrated.  This  he  foresaw.  He  knew  that  there  could 
be  no  intention  of  making  any  arrangement  in  which  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  could  be  included.  He  was  confident 
that  any  recognition  of  the  reformed  religion  was  as  much 
out  of  the  question  now  as  ever.  He  doubted  not  that 
there  were  many  Catholic  magnates,  wavering  politicians^ 
aspirants  for  royal  favor,  who  would  soon  be  ready  to  desert 
the  cause  which  had  so  recently  been  made  a  general  cause, 
and  who  would  soon  be  undermining  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  The  Pacification  of  G-hent  would  never  be  main- 
tained in  letter  and  spirit  by  the  vicegerent  of  Philip  ;  for 
however  its  sense  might  be  commented  upon  or  perverted, 
the  treaty,  while  it  recognized  Catholicism  as  the  state  re- 
ligion,  conceded,  to  a  certain  extent,  liberty  of  conscience* 

*  Bor,  iz.  673.    The  edict  -was  dated  26th  of  March,  1576. 
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An  immense  stride  had  been  taken,  bv  abolishing  tbe  edictt, 
and  prohibiting  persecutioa.  If  that  etep  were  now  re- 
traced, the  new  religion  was  doomed,  and  the  liberties  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  destroyed.  "  If  they  make  an  k- 
rangement  with  Don  John,  it  will  be  for  us  of  the  religioa 
to  run,"  wrote  the  Prince  to  his  brother,  "for  their  inten- 
tion ia  to  Buifer  no  person  of  that  faith  to  have  a  fixed 
domicile  in  the  Netherlands."*  It  was,  therefore,  with  a 
calm  determination  to  counteract  and  crush  the  policy  of 
the  yonthfol  Grovemor  that  William  the  Silent  awaited  his 
antagonist.  Were  Don  John  admitted  to  confidence,  tbe 
peace  of  Holland  and  Zealand  was  gone.  He  had  arrived, 
with  all  the  self-confidence  of  a  conqueror;  he  did  not 
know  that  he  was  to  be  played  upon  like  a  pipe— to  be 
caught  in  meshes  spread  by  his  own  hands— t-o  struggle 
blindly — to  rnge  impotently — to  die  ingloriously. 

The  Prince  had  lost  no  time  in  admonishing  the  states- 
general  as  to  the  course  which  should  now  be  pursued. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  upon  their  conduct  at  this  crisis 
depended  the  future  destinies  of  the  Netherlanda.  "  If 
we  understand  how  to  make  pi-oper  use  of  the  new  Gover- 
nor's arrival,"  said  he,  "  it  may  prove  Tcry  advantageous  to 
ua ;  if  not,  it  will  he  the  commencement  of  our  total  ruin."t 
The  spirit  of  all  his  communications  was  to  infuse  the  dis- 
trust which  he  honestly  felt,  and  which  he  certainly  took 
no  pains  to  disguise  ;  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen  the 
importance  of  improving  the  present  emergency  by  the 
enlargement,  instead  of  the  threatened  contraction  of  their 
liberties,  and  to  enforce  with  all  his  energy  the  necessity  of 
a  firm  union.  Ho  assured  the  estates  that  Don  John  oad 
been  sent,  in  this  simple  manner,  to  the  country,  because 
the  King  and  cabinet  had  begun  to  despair  bf  carrying  their 
point  by  force.  At  the  same  time  he  warned  them  that 
force  would  doubtless  be  replaced  by  fraud.  He  expressed 
his  conviction  that  so  soon  as  Don  John  should  attain  the 
ascendency  which  he  had  been  sent  to  secure,  the  gentle- 
ness which  now  smiled  upon  the  surface  would  give  place 
to  the  deadlier  purposes  which  lurked  below.  He  went  bo  ' 
far  as  distinctly  to  recommend  the  seizure  of  Don  John's 
person.  By  so  doing,  much  bloodshed  might  be  saved  j  for 
such  was  the  King's  respect  for  the  Emperor's  sou  that 
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tbOT  demands  would  be  granted  rather  than  that  his  liberty 
diould  be  permanentlj  endangered.*  In  a  very  striking 
and  elaborate  letter  which  he  addressed  from  Middelburg 
to  tbe  estates-general,  he  insisted  on  the  expediency  of 
Kizing  the  present  opportunity  in  order  to  secure  and  to 
expand  their  liberties,  and  urged  them  to  assert  broadly  the 
pfinciple  that  the  true  historical  polity  of  the  Netherlands 
was  a  representative,  constitutional  government.  Don 
John,  on  arriving  at  Luxemburg,  had  demanded  hostages 
for  bis  own  security,  a  measure  which  could  not  but  strike 
the  calmest  spectator  as  an  infraction  of  all  provincial 
ligbts.  "  He  asks  you  to  disarm,"  continued  William  of 
Orange ;  "  he  invites  you  to  furnish  hostages,  but  the  time 
has  been  when  the  lord  of  the  land  came  unarmed  and 
uncovered,  before  the  estates-general,  and  swore  to  support 
the  constitutions  before  his  own  sovereignty  could  be  re- 
cognized." 

He  reiterated  his  suspicions  as  to  the  honest  intentions 
of  the  government,  and  sought,  as  forcibly  as  possible,  to 
infuse  an  equal  distrust  into  the  minds  of  those  he  ad- 
dressed. "Antwerp,"  said  he,  "once  the  powerful  and 
blooming,  now  the  most  forlorn  and  desolate  city  of  Chris- 
tendom, suffered  because  she  dared  to  exclude  the  King's 
troops.  Tou  may  be  sure  that  you  are  all  to  have  a  place 
at  the  same  banquet.  We  may  torget  the  past,  but  prmccs 
never  forget,  when  the  means  of  vengeance  are  placed 
within  their  hands.  Nature  teaches  them  to  arrive  at  their 
end  by  fraud,  when  violence  will  not  avail  them.  Like 
little  children,  they  whistle  to  the  birds  they  would  catch. 
Promises  and  pretences  they  will  furnish  in  plenty."t  ^ 

He  urged  them  on  no  account  to  begin  any  negotiation 
with  the  G-ovemor,  except  on  the  basis  of  the  immediate 
departure  of  the  soldiery.  "  Make  no  agreement  with  him, 
unless  the  Spanish  and  other  foreign  troops  have  been  sent 
away  beforehand;  beware,  meantime,  of  disbanding  your 
own,  for  that  were  to  put  the  knife  into  his  hands  to  cut 
your  own  throats  withal."  J  He  then  proceeded  to  sketch 
the  outlines  of  a  negotiation,  such  as  he  could  recommend. 
The  plan  was  certainly  sufficiently  bold,  and  it  could  hardly 

♦  Archiveg  et  CJorrespondance,  v.  496. 

t  Letter  to  the  States-General,  30th  of  Noyember,  1576,  in  Bor,  747» 
748,  749. 

X  **  Hot  ware  hem  het  mes  in  de  hand  gegeven  daer  mede  hy  n  den  hala 
sonde  afmyden,"  etc. — Ibid.,  p.  748. 

VOL.  III.  Q^ 
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cause  astonishment,  if  it  were  not  immediatelj  accepted  I 
Don  John,  as  the  basis  of  an  arrangement.  "  Itememlx 
this  is  not  'play,^^  said  the  Prince,  "  and  liiat  you  have  \ 
choose  between  the  two,  either  total  ruin  or  manlj  sel 
defence.  Don  John  must  command  the  immediate  depa 
ture  of  the  Spaniards.  All  our  privileges  must  be  revises 
and  an  oath  to  maintain  them  required.  New  councils  < 
1.  state  and  finance  must  be  appointed  by  the  estates.    1% 

I  general  assembly  ought  to  nave  power  to  come  togeth( 

twice  or  thrice  yearly,  and,  indeed,  as  often  as  they  choos( 
The  states-general  must  administer  and  regulate  all  affiur 
]  The  citadels  must  be  demolished  everywhere.     No  trooj 

i '  ought  to  be  enlisted,  nor  garrisons  established,  without  t£ 

i  consent  of  the  estates.* 

i  '■  In  all  the  documents,  whether  public  memorials  or  pr 

vate  letters,  which  came  at  this  period  from  the  hand  of  th 

Prince,  he  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  an 

I;  arrangement  with  the  new  Governor  the  Pacification  < 

Ghent  was  to  be  maintained.  This,  too,  was  the  detei 
mination  of  almost  every  man  in  the  country.  Don  Johi 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  Luxemburg,  had  despatched  mei 
sengers  to  the  states-general,  informing  them  of  his  arriva 
It  was  not  before  the  close  of  the  month  of  November  tlu 
the  negotiations  seriously  began.  Provost  Fonck,  on  th 
)  part  of  the  Gt)vemor,  then  informed  them  of  Don  John' 

j  intention  to  enter    Namur,  attended   by  fifty  mounte 

j  troopers,  t     Permission,  however,  was  resolutely  reftise< 

I  and  the  burghers  of  Namur  were  forbidden  to  render  oatl 

j  of  fidelity  until  the  Gt)vemor  should  have  complied  wit 

j  the  preliminary  demands  of  the  estates.  J     To  enunciat 

}  these  demands  categorically,  a  deputation  of  the  estates 

I  general  came  to  Luxemburg.  §     These  gentlemen  were  r 

j  ceived   with    courtesy   by    Don    John,    but    their    ow 

'  demeanor  was  not  conciliatory.    A  dislike  to  the  Spanis 

fovemment;  a  disloyalty  to  the  monarch  with  whos 
rother  and  representative  they  were  dealing,  pierce 
through  all  their  language.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ardec 
temper  of  Don  John  was  never  slow  to  take  offence.  On 
of  the  deputies  proposed  to  the  Gk)vemor,  with  great  cool 
ness,  that  he  should  assume  the  government  in  his  ow 
name,  and  renounce  the  authority  of  Philip.    Were  h 

*  Letter  to  States^^Seoenl,  etc.  f  Bor,  x.  761.  t  Ibid. 

I  Bor,  X.  762. 
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vflfittg  to  do  80,  tlie  pckriotic  grmtleman  pledged  bimself 
tint  tke  profmeee  would  at  ODce  acknowfedsre  him  as  so- 
wnigii,  aad  sotam  his  government.  Don  John,  enraged 
at  tke  insoh  to  kia  own  lovaltr  which  the  propooition  im- 
afied,  drew  kia  dagger  and  roshed  towards  toe  offender. 
ne  depvfy  would,  probabtj,  hare  paid  for  his  audacitj 
with  ki»  life  had  there  not  been  bj-standers  enough  to 
pi€fmt  the  catastrophe.  This  scene  was  an  unsatislactorj 
jvrinde  to  the  opening  negotiations.* 

On  the  6th  or  December  the  deputies  presented  to  the 
Oopwmy  at  Luxemburg  a  paper,  containing  their  demands, 
dnwn  vp  in  eight  articles,  and  their  concessions  in  ten.f 
Tke  states  insis^ted  on  the  immediate  remoyal  of  the  troops, 
with  the  understanding  that  thej  were  never  to  return,  but 
without  prohibitioii  of  their  departure  br  sea ;  they  de- 
ided  the  iaunediate  release  of  all  prisoners;  thev  io- 
~  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Ghent  treatv,  th<rrr  ^*iif 
therein  which  did  not  tend  to  the/ifr/Acroiirr  of  the 
religion ;  ther  claimed  an  act  of  amnest j ;  the j 
loqndred  the  convocation  of  the  states-general,  on  toe  basis 
«f  that  assembly  before  which  took  place  the  abdication  of 
Charles  the  Fifth ;  they  demanded  an  oath,  on  the  part  of 
Jkm  John,  to  maintain  all  the  charters  and  customs  of  the 
country. 

Should  these  conditions  be  complied  with,  the  depu- 
iicB  consented,  on  the  part  of  the  estates,  that  he  should  be 
acknowledged .  as  G^ovemor,  and  that  the  Catholic  religion 
and  the  authority  of  his  Majesty  should  be  maintained. 
Diey  agreed  that  all  foreio^n  leagues  should  be  renounced, 
their  own  foreign  soldiery  cuabanded,  and  a  guard  of  honor, 
native  Netherlanders,  such  as  his  Majesty  was  contented 

*  Strada,  X.  512.  Hie  aneedote  is,  howerar,  reUied  differentlj  by  other 
lufltoriaiis,  acooiding  to  some  of  whom  the  intimation  was  made  imlireoUj  on 
tifes  part  of  Uie  Prince  of  Orange,  through  Elbertns  Leoninus  to  Don  John, 
that  if  he  choee  to  assume  the  sovereignty  himself,  he  might  relj  on  the  support 
of  the  Protestants  and  patriot  party.  According  to  the  stuno  authorities,  Don 
John  neither  accepted  nor  rqected  the  offer.— See  Et.  Reid,  ann.  ii.  27; 
Wagenaer,  tiL  237. — Compare  V.  d.  Vynckt,  who  relates  the  drcunutanee 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Strsda.  V.  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  227,  228.— Also 
TSsssis,  iiL  241,  who  states  that  the  GoTemor  was  so  angry  with  the  deputy — 
**ut  punire  andaciam  propriis  manibus  viz  abstinuerit.**— Ck>mpare  J.  P.  Van 
Gap^e,  Elb.  Leoninus  in  Bijdragen  tot  de  Oesch.  der  Ned. ,  47 — 49.  The  story 
of  Beid  is  entirely  improbable,  and  is  oonsisteut  with  the  oharacter  of  neither 
of  the  principal  personsges  implicated. 

t  See  the  articles  in  Bor,  x.  762,  763. 
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with  at  his  "  Blythe  Entrance,"  provided.    A  truce  of  fif- 
teen days,  for  negotiations,  was  furthermore  proposed.* 

Don  John  made  answers  to  these  propositions  by  adding 
a  brief  comment,  as  apostille,t  upon  each  of  the  eighteen 
articles,  in  succession.  He  would  send  away  the  &oops, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  states  must  disband  their  own. 
He  declined  engaging  himself  not  to  recal  his  foreign 
soldiery,  should  necessity  require  their  service.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Ghent  Pacification,  he  professed  himself  ready 
lor  a  general  peace  negotiation,  on  condition  that  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty  were  properly  secured.  !He  would  settle  upon 
some  act  of  amnesty  after  due  consultation  with  the  State 
Council.  He  was  willing  that  the  states  should  be  con- 
voked in  general  assembly,  provided  sufiGldent  security  were 
given  him  that  nothing  should  be  there  transacted  pre- 
judicial to  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  King's  sovereignty. 
As  for  their  privileges,  he  would  govern  as  had  been  done 
in  the  time  of  his  imperial  father.  He  expressed  his  satis- 
faction with  most  of  the  promises  offered  by  the  estates, 
particularly  with  their  expression  in  favor  oi  the  Church 
and  of  his  Majesty's  authority;  the  two  all-important  points 
to  secure  which  he  had  come  thither  unattended,  at  the 

Eeril  of  his  life  :  but  he  received  their  oflTer  of  a  body-guard, 
y  which  his  hirelings  were  to  be  superseded,  with  very 
little  gratitude.  He  was  on  the  point,  he  said,  of  advancing 
as  far  as  Marche  en  Famine,  and  should  take  with  him  as 
strong  a  guard  as  he  considered  necessary,  and  composed  of 
such  troops  as  he  had  at  hand.;]:  Nothing  decisive  came  of 
this  first  interview.  The  parties  had  taken  the  measures 
of  their  mutual  claims,  and  after  a  few  days'  fencing  with 
apostilles,  replies,  and  rejoinders,  they  separated,  their  acri- 
mony rather  inflamed  than  appeased. 

The  departure  of  the  troops  and  the  Ghent  treaty  were 
the  vital  points  in  the  negotiation.  The  estates  had  ori- 
ginally been  content  that  the  troops  should  go  by  sea. 
Their  suspicions  were,  however,  excited  by  the  pertinacity 
with  which  Don  John  held  to  this  mode  of  removal.  Al- 
though they  did  not  suspect  the  mysterious  invasion  of 

♦  See  the  articles  iu  Bor,  x.  762,  763.  t  Bor,  x.  762, 763, 

:  Ibid. 
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England,  a  project  which  was  the  real  reason  wliy  the 
Governor  objected  to  their  departure  by  land,*  yet  they 
fioon  became  aware  that  he  had  been  secretly  tampering 
with  the  troops  at  every  point.  The  effect  of  these  secret 
negotiations  with  the  leading  officers  of  the  army  was  a 
general  expression  of  their  unwillingness,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  the  difficult  and  dangerous  condition 
of  the  roads  and  mountain-passes,  the  plague  in  Italy,  and 
other  pretexts,  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey  by  land.f 
On  the  other  hand,  the  states,  seeing  the  anxiety  and  the 
duplicity  of  Don  John  upon  this  particular  point,  came  to 
the  resolution  to  thwart  him  at  all  hazards,  and  insisted  on 
the  land  journey.  Too  long  a  time,  too  much  money,  too 
many  ships  would  be  necessary,  they  said,  to  forward  so 
large  a  force  by  sea,  and  in  the  meantmie  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  permit  them  to  live  for  another  indefinite  period  at 
the  charge  of  the  estates.  J 

With  regard  to  the  Ghent  Pacification,  the  estates,  in 
the  course  of  December,  procured  an  express  opinion  from 
the  eleven  professors  of  theology,  and  doctors  utrius^ue 
juris  of  Louvain,  that  the  treaty  contained  nothing  which 
conflicted  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  religion.  § 
The  various  bishops,  deacons,  abbots,  and  pastors  of  the 
Netherlands  made  a  similar  decision.  {{  An  elaborate  paper, 
drawn  up  by  the  State  Council,  at  the  request  of  the  states- 
general,  declared  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Pacification 
derogatory  to  the  supreme  authority  of  his  Majesty  .T"  Thus 
fortified  with  opinions  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  were 
rather  dogmatically  than  argumentatively  drawn  up,  and 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult  very  logically  to  defend, 
the  states  looked  forward  confidently  to  the  eventual  ac- 
ceptance by  Don  John  of  the  terms  proposed.  In  the 
meantime,  while  there  was  still  an  indefinite  pause  in  the 
negotiations,  a  remarkable  measure  came  to  aid  the  efficacy 
of  the  Ghent  Pacification. 

Early  in  January,  1577,  the  celebrated  "  Union  of  Brus- 
sels "  was  formed.**    This  important  agreement  was  origi- 

*  Bor,  X.  765.    Hoofd,  xi.  479.— Compare  Strada,  ix.  429. 
t  Bor,  X.  765,  766.  X  Bor,  x.  766.    Hoofd,  479,  4S0. 

§  See  the  document  in  Bor,  x.  766. 
it  Ibid. 

%  Bor,  X.  768.     Opinion  of  the  State  Council. 

•*  De  Jonghe,  De  Unie  van  Brussel.    Dewez  Hist.  Gen.  de  la  Belg.,  vi, 
58,  59.     Groen  v.  Prinsterer,  y.  589,  sqq.     Bor,  x.  769. 
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nally  signed  bj  eight  leading  personages,  the  Abbot  of 
Saint  Grertrude,  the  Counts  Lalain  and  Bossu,  and  the 
Seigneur  de  Champagny  being  among  the  number.  Its 
tenor  was  to  engage  its  signers  to  compass  the  immediate 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  execution  of  the  G-hent 
Pacification,  to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  King's 
authority,  and  to  defend  the  fatherland  and  all  its  consti- 
tutions. Its  motive  was  to  generalize  the  position  as* 
sumed  by  the  G-hent  treaty.  The  new  act  was  to  be  signed, 
not  by  a  few  special  deputies  alone,  like  a  diplomatic  con- 
Tention,  but  by  all  the  leading  individuals  of  all  the  pro* 
vinoes,  in  order  to  exhibit  to  Don  John  such  an  array  of 
united  strength  that  he  would  find  himself  forced  to  submit 
to  the  demands  of  the  estates.*  The  tenor,  motive,  and 
effect  were  all  as  had  been  proposed  and  foreseen.  The 
Ulirroement  to  expel  the  Spaniards,  under  the  Catholic  and 
loyal  manifestations  indicated,  passed  &om  hand  to  hand 
through  all  the  provinces.  It  soon  received  the  signature 
and  support  of  all  the  respectability,  wealth,  and  inteUigence 
of  the  whole  country.  Nobles,  ecclesiastics,  citizens,  hast* 
eued  to  give  to  it  their  adhesion.  The  states-general  had 
•cut  it,  by  solemn  resolution,  to  every  province,  in  order 
that  every  man  might  be  forced  to  range  himself  either 
upon  the  side  of  the  fatherland  or  of  despotism.  Two 
copies  of  the  signatures  procured  in  each  province  were 
ordered,  of  which  one  was  to  be  deposited  in  its  archives^ 
aud  the  other  forwarded  to  Brussels.  In  a  short  time,  every 
province,  with  the  single  exception  of  Luxemburg,  had 
loaded  the  document  with  signatures.  This  was  a  great 
stop  in  advance.  The  Ghent  Pacification,  which  was  in  the 
uature  of  a  treaty  between  the  Prince  and  the  estates  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  on  the  one  side,  and  a  certain  number 
gf  provinces  on  the  other,  had  only  been  signed  by  the 
envoys  of  the  contracting  parties.  Though  received  with 
doBcrved  and  universal  acclamation,  it  had  not  the  authority 
of  a  popular  document.  This,  however,  was  the  character 
studiously  impressed  upon  the  '*  Brussels  Union."  The 
people,  subdivided  according  to  the  various  grades  of  their 
social  hierarchy,  had  been  solemnly  summoned  to  council, 
and  had  deliberately  recorded  their  conviction.  No  re- 
straint had  been  put  upon  their  freedom  of  action,  and 

*  Bot,  X.  769,  770,  and  Meteren,  vL  116, 117. 
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Aere  was  haeHj  a  differenoe  of  opinion  as  to  the  neceaaitj 
of  tlie  meamire.* 

A  impid  rerolutian  in  Friesland,  Qroningen,  and  the  de- 
pendencies, had  recently  restored  that  important  coantry  to 
the  national  party.  The  Portug^uese  De  Billy  had  hcen  de- 
pnred  of  his  aid^hority  as  King's  stadholder,  and  Count 
Hoc^afcraaten's  brother,  Baron  de  Villa,  afterwards  as  Count 
SeDnebeEg  infiunous  for  his  treason  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
had  been  appointed  by  the  estates  in  his  room.f  In  all  this 
diatriot  the  '*  Union  of  Brussels ''  was  eagerly  signed  by  men 
of  every  degree.  Holland  and  Zealand,  no  less  than  the 
Oatholic  proYinees  of  the  south,  willingly  accepted  the  com- 
pramiae  which  was  thus  laid  down,  and  which  was  thought 
to  be  not  only  on  additional  security  for  the  past,  not  only 
a  pillar  more  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ghent  Pacifica- 
tion, but  also  a  sure  pTeoiu<Bor  of  a  closer  union  in  the 
fbtine.  The  Union  of  Brussels  became,  in  fact,  the  step- 
ping-stone to  the  ''  Union  of  Utrecht,"  itself  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a  republic  destined  to  endure  more  than  two 
centuries.  On  the  other  hand,  this  early  union  held  the 
seed  of  its  own  destruction  within  itself.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising, however,  that  a  strong  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
Catholic  religion  should  be  contained  in  a  document  in- 
tended for  circulation  through  all  the  provinces.  The  object 
was  to  unite  as  large  a  force,  and  to  make  as  striking  a  de- 
monstration before  the  eyes  of  the  Governor-General,  as 
was  practicable  under  the  circumstances.  The  immediate 
purpose  was  answered,  a  temporary  imion  was  formed,  but 
it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be  permanent  where  so 
strong  a  dissolvent  as  the  Catholic  clause  had  been  admitted. 
In  the  sequel,  therefore,  the  union  fell  asunder  precisely 
at  this  fatal  flaw.  The  immediate  effect,  however,  of  the 
"  Brussels  Union  "  was  to  rally  all  lovers  of  the  fatherland 
and  haters  of  a  foreign  tyranny  upon  one  vital  point — the 
expulsion  of  the  stranger  from  the  land.  The  foot  of  the 
Spanish  soldier  should  no  longer  profane  their  soil.  All 
men  were  forced  to  pronounce  themselves  boldly  and  une- 
quivocally, in  order  that  the  patriots  might  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  the  traitors  be  held  up  to  in£uny.    This 

*  De  Jonghe,  De  Unie  van  Brossel.  Hoofd,  zi.  479,  480.  Meteren,  vi. 
116.  Dewez  Hirt.  Gen  de  la  Belgique,Ti.  c.  ix.  66— 68.— Ckwnpare  Groen 
V.  Prinst.,  ArcliiveB,  etc,  v.  589,  sqq. 

t  Bor,  X.  750-752.     Hoofd,  xi.  473-475. 
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measure  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  advice  g^ven  mt 
tlian  once  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  was  almost 
literal  fulfilment  of  the  Compromise,  which  he  had  sketch 
before  the  arrival  of  Don  John.* 

The  deliberations  were  soon  resumed  with  the  new  G 
vemor,  the  scene  being  shifted  &om  Luiemburg  to  Hui 
Hither  came  a  fresh  deputation  from  the  states-generd 
many  signers  of  the  Brussels  Union  among  them — a 
were  received  by  Don  John  with  stately  courtesy,  Th 
bad,  howeyer,  come,  determined  to  carry  matters  with  a  hi 
and  firm  huid,  being  no  longer  disposed  to  brook  his  i 
perious  demeanor,  nor  to  tolerate  his  dilatory  policy. 
IS  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  courtesy  soon  clWg 
to  bitterness,  and  that  attack  and  recrimination  usurped  t 
place  of  the  dignified  but  empty  formalities  which  had  cl 
racterized  the  interviews  at  lusemburg.J 

The  envoys,  particularly  Sweveghem  and  Champagi 
made  no  concealment  of  their  sentiments  towards  t 
Spanish  soldiery  and  the  Spanish  nation,  and  used  a  fri 
dom  of  tone  and  language  which  the  petulant  soldier  h 
not  been  accustomed  to  hear.  He  complained,  at  the  outs 
that  the  Netherlandera  seemed  new-born — that  instead 
bending  the  knee,  they  seemed  disposed  to  grasp  the  scepti 
Insolence  had  taken  the  place  of  pliancy,  and  the  form 
slave  now  applied  the  chain  and  whip  to  his  master,  "Wi 
such  exacerbation  of  temper  at  the  commencement  of  ne^ 
tiations,  their  progress  was  of  necessity  stormy  and  slow, 

The  envoys  now  addressed  three  concise  questions  to  t 
Governor.  Was  he  satisfied  that  the  Ghent  Facilicati 
contained  nothing  conflicting  with  the  Eoman  religion  a: 
the  King's  authority  p  If  so,  was  he  willing  to  appro 
that  treaty  in  all  its  articles  P  Was  he  readv  to  dismiss  1 
troops  at  once,  and  by  land,  the^sea  voyage  being  liable 
too  many  objections  ?  [I 

Don  John  answered  these  three  questions — which, 
reality,  were  but  three  forms  of  a  single  question — upon  t 
same  day,  the  24th  of  January.  His  reply  was  as  compl 
us  the  demand  had  been  simple.     It  consisted  of  a  propoi 

*  Avte  in  Prince  d'Onuura,  etc,  ArchlTM,  eto.,  T.  437,  mq. 
(  Bor,  1.  771.  ~*  •        ■ 

t  Bot,  I.  772,  773,    Tuede,  iiL  S16. 

I  " Aaitrincum  non  Icnibiu  neo  modoBtla  modiB  end  lorig  oc  fosUI 

ut  Berrum  sd  atuua  ToluuUlcm  adigeio,"  etc. — Tueis,  iU.  2JG. 
U  Bot,  I.  773. 
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ia  six  aztides.  md  a  rvquu^ition  in  tWfMity-oiu\  uisiKIhl^  in 
aa  twenTT««eTeii  articles.  Substautiallv  lio  pniposrd  (n  iIih- 
KISS  The  foreign  troops — to  oflivt  n  );i*iuTtil  niu'i  lira  (ion  of 
^ke  Xeiherlandis — to  govern  on  the  basiH  ot'  (lie  ailiuiniHtiti- 
tkn  in  his  imperial  father's  reia;n  -  to  arrniii*e  attairH  in  anil 
vith  regard  to  the  assenibly-f^nieral  as  the  Knn;  hIiouIiI  jnili^o 
to  be  fitting — to  forgive  ami  forget  past  otteueeM  anil  (o 
release  all  prisoners.  Ou  the  other  hand  he  reipurtMl  iho 
estates  to  pav  the  troops  before  tlieir  ilepnrtnro,  and  (t> 
provide  ships  enough  to  transport  them,  as  (lie  SpiiiiiunlN 
did  not  choose  to  go  bj  land,  and  as  the  deputies  at  I^iimmu- 
borg  bad  consented  to  their  removal  by  nea.  Furthi'rniore, 
he  demanded  that  the  states  t*houKI  diHinisH  thrir  own 
tmops.  He  required  ecclesiastieal  authority  to  provt*  the 
Ghent  F^icification  not  prejiidieial  to  the  Catholle  rrli;;ion; 
kgal  authority  that  it  was  not  detrimental  to  Ium  Majt>Nty*M 
supremacy;  and  an  oath  from  the  HtateH-genenil  to  uphold 
both  points  inviolably,  and  to  provide  for  tluMr  inaintenaneo 
in  Holland  and  Zealand.  He  claimed  the  ri^ht  to  employ 
about  his  ]^er8on  soldiers  and  civil  functionaiieH  of  any 
nation  he  might  choose,  and  ho  exacted  from  tln^  nlateH  a 
promise  to  prevent  the  Prince  of  Orange  frt)m  removing 
his  son.  Count  van  Buren,  forcibly  or  fruudulently,  from  hin 
domicile  in  Spain.* 

The  deputies  were  naturally  indignant  at  IIiIh  elid)orat(t 
trifling.  They  had,  in  reality,  asked  him  but  one  (pn^Mtion, 
and  that  a  simple  one — Would  ho  maintain  tho  treaty  of 
Ghent?  Here  were  twcnty-sovon  articles  in  reply,  and 
yet  no  answer  to  that  question.  Tlu^y  sat  up  all  night, 
preparing  a  violent  protocol,  by  which  the  (iovernor's  cliiinm 
were  to  be  utterly  demolished.  Early  in  the  morning,  t  lu^ 
waited  upon  his  highness,  prcscnU^u  the  document,  and  at 
the  same  time  asked  him  plainly,  by  word  of  mouth,  did  hn 
or  did  he  not  intend  to  uphold  tho  treaty.  Thus  pnmHtul 
into  a  comer  in  presence  of  tho  deputies,  tho  nuMiiberH  of 
the  State  Council  who  were  in  attendance  from  nruMH(*lH, 
and  the  envoys  whom  tho  Emperor  had  recently  H(inl  to 
assist  at  these  deliberations,  the  Governor  answ(.T(ul,  Mo. 
He  would  not  and  could  not  maintain  tho  treaty,  bticuuMO 
the  Spanish  troops  were  in  that  instrument  d(!noun<^(fd  as 
rebels,  because  he  would  not  consent  to  tho  releaHu  of  Count 
van  Buren — and  on  account  of  various  other  reasons  not 

•  Articles  in  Bop,  x.  772,  773. 
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then  specified.*  Hereupon  ensued  a  fierce  debate,  and  all 
day  long  the  altercation  lasted,  without  a  result  being 
reached.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  deputies  having 
previously  retired  for  a  brief  interval,  returned  with  a  pro- 
test t  that  they  were  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  proceedings,  and  that  they  washed  their 
hands  of  the  bloodshed  which  might  follow  the  rupture. 
Upon  reading  this  document,  Don  John  fell  into  a  blazing 
passion.  He  vehemently  denounced  the  deputies  as  traitors. 
He  swore  that  men  who  came  to  him  thus  prepared  with 
ready-made  protests  in  their  pockets,  were  rebels  from  the 
commencement,  and  had  never  intended  any  agreement 
with  him.  His  language  and  gestures  expressed  unbounded 
fury.  He  was  weary  of  their  ways,  he  said.  They  had 
better  look  to  themselves,  for  the  King  would  never  leave 
their  rebellion  unpunished.  He  was  ready  to  draw  the 
sword  at  once — ^not  his  own,  but  his  Majesty's,  and  they 
might  be  sure  that  the  war  which  they  were  thus  provoking, 
should  be  the  fiercest  ever  waged.  J  More  abusive  lan- 
guage in  this  strain  was  uttered,  but  it  was  not  heard  with 
mmb-like  submission.  The  day  had  gone  by  when  the  de- 
puties of  the  states-general  were  wont  to  quail  before  the 
wrath  of  vicarious  royalty.  The  fiery  words  of  Don  John 
were  not  oil  to  troubled  water,  but  a  match  to  a  mine. 
The  passions  of  the  deputies  exploded  in  their  turn,  and 
from  hot  words  they  had  nearly  come  to  hard  blows.  One 
of  the  deputies  replied  with  so  much  boldness  and  vehe- 
mence that  the  Q-ovemor,  seizing  a  heavy  silver  bell  which 
stood  on  the  table,  was  about  to  hurl  it  at  the  ofiender's 
head,  when  an  energetic  and  providential  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  imperial  envoys,  prevented  the  unseemly 
catastrophe.  § 

The  oay  thus  unprofitably  spent,  had  now  come  to  its 
close,  and  the  deputies  left  the  presence  of  Don  John  with 
tempers  as  inflamed  as  his  own.  They  were,  therefore, 
somewhat  surprised  at  being  awakened  in  their  beds,  after 
nndnight,  by  a  certain  Father  Trigoso,  who  came  to  them 
with  a  conciliatory  message  from  the  Governor.  While 
tbey  were  still  rubbing  their  eyes  with  sleep  and  astonish- 
ment, the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  and 
several  councillors  of  state,  entered  the  room.     These  per- 

•  Bor,  X.  772,  774.  t  See  the  protest  in  Bor,  x.  774,  775. 

Bor.  z.  776.  §  Tassis,  iii.  246. 
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■oagefl  brooglit  the  news  that  Don  John  had  at  hist  con« 
•mted  to  nudntam  the  PMificatiou  of  Ghent,  as  would 
■ppevr  br  a  note  written  in  hia  own  hand,  which  was  then 
■enrerea.  The  billet  was  eagerly  read,  but  unfortunately 
did  not  fnlfil  the  anticipations  which  had  been  excited.  '^  I 
agree,"  said  Don  Jolm,  '*  to  appro^'c  the  peace  made  be- 
tween the  states  and  tlie  Prince  of  Orange,  on  condition 
ftat  nothing  therein  maj  seem  detrimental  to  the  authority 
tf  his  Majesty  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
ad  also  with  reservation  of  the  points  mentioned  in  my 
hit  eonunnnication."  * 

Men  who  had  gone  to  bed  in  a  high  state  of  indignation 
vere  not  likely  to  wake  in  much  better  humor,  when  sud- 
denly aroused  in  their  first  nap,  to  listen  to  such  a  message 
as  tnis.  It  seemed  only  one  piece  of  trifling  the  more. 
Ihe  deputies  had  offered  satisubctory  opinions  of  divines 
and  jurisconsults,  as  to  the  two  points  specified  which  con- 
oevned  the  Ghent  treaty.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
this  vague  condition  concerning  them,  the  determination  of 
which  was  for  the  Govemor*s  breast  alone,  should  be  in- 
stantly rejected,  and  that  the  envoys  should  return  to  their 
disturbed  slumbers  with  an  increase  of  ill-humor. 

On  the  morrow,  as  the  envoys,  booted  and  spurred,  were 
upon  the  point  of  departure  for  Brussels,  another  commu- 
nication was  brought  to  them  from  Don  John.f  This 
time,  the  language  of  the  G-ovemor  seemed  more  to  the 
purpose.  "  I  agree,"  said  he,  "  to  maintain  the  peace  con- 
du^^  between  the  states  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on 
condition  of  receiving  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
from  the  University  of  Louvain,  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  said  treaty  contains  nothing  derogatory  to  the  Catholic 
religion — and  similar  assurance  from  the  State  Council,  the 
Bishop  of  Liege,  and  the  imperial  envoys,  that  the  treaty 
is  in  no  wise  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of  his  Majesty. ' 
Here  seemed,  at  last,  something  definite.  These  conditions 
oould  be  complied  with.  They  had,  in  fact,  been  already 
complied  with.  The  assurances  required  as  to  the  two 
points  had  already  been  procured,  as  the  deputies  and  as 
Don  John  well  knew.  The  Pacification  oi  Ghent  was, 
therefore,  virtually  admitted.  The  deputies  waited  upon 
the  Gt)vemor  accordingly,  and  the  conversation  was  amicable. 
They  vainly  endeavored,  however,  to  obtain  his  consent  to 

♦  Bor,  X.  775.  t  Ibid. 
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the  departure  of  the  troops  by  land — the  only  point  then 
left  in  dispute.  Don  John,  atill  clinging  tu  bia  secret 
scheme,  with  which  the  sea  voyage  of  the  troops  waa  Hd 
closely  connected,  refused  to  concede.  He  reproached  tha 
envoys,  on  the  contrary,  with  their  importunity  in  making 
a  fresh  demand,  just  as  he  had  conceded  the  Ghent  treaty, 
upon  his  entire  responsibility,  and  without  instructions 
Mentally  resolving  that  this  point  should  still  be  wrung 
from  the  Governor,  but  not  suspecting  his  secret  motivM 
for  resisting  it  so  strenuously,  the  deputies  took  od  amicablfi 
farewell  of  the  Governor,  promising  a  favorable  report  upoa 
the  proceedings,  as  soon  aa  they  should  arrive  in  BrussS,* 
Don  John,  having  conceded  bo  much,  was  soon  obligej 
to  concede  the  whole.  The  Emperor  Eudolph  had  lately 
succeeded  his  father,  Maximilian,  t  The  deceased  potent 
tate,  whose  sentiments  on  the  great  subject  of  rfehgioni 
toleration  were  so  much  in  harmony  with  tbose  entertained 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had,  on  the  whole,  notwithatand* 
jng  the  ties  of  relationship  and  considerations  of  polig^ 
uniformly  befriended  the  Netherlands,  so  lar  as  words  and 
protestations  could  go,  at  the  court  of  Philip.  Active  o 
operation,  practical  assistance,  he  had  certainly  not  rei 
dered.  He  had  unquestionably  been  too  much  inclined  to 
accomplish  the  impossibility  of  assisting  the  states  without 
offending  the  King — an  effort  which,  in  the  homely  language 
of  Hans  Jenitz,  was  "  like  wishing  his  skin  washed  without 
being  wet."  J  He  had  even  interposed  many  obstacles  tq 
the  Iree  action  of  the  Prince,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  coum 
of  this  history,  but  nevertheless,  the  cause  of  the  Nether- 
lands, of  religion,  and  of  humanity  had  much  to  lose  by  hi. 
death.  His  eldest  son  and  successor,  Budoiph  the  Second, 
was  an  ardent  Catholic,  whose  relations  with  a  proscribed 
prince  and  a  reformed  population  could  hardly  remain  long 
in  a  satisfactory  state.  The  new  Emperor  had,  however, 
received  the  secret  envoys  of  Orange  with  bounty,  g  and 
waa  really  desirous  of  accompli.shing  the  pacification  of  the 

Jirovinces.     His  envoys  had  assisted  at  all  the  recent  de- 
iberations  between  the  estates  and  Don  John,  and  their 

*  Bor,  X.  775. 

I  Tfao  Empnror  Uulmilinn  died  on  the  ISth  of  October.  1576. 
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vivid  remonstrances  removed,  at  this  juncture,  the  last  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General.  "With  a 
secret  sigh,  he  deferred  the  darling  and  mysterious  hope 
which  had  lighted  him  to  the  Netherlands,  and  consented 
to  the  departure  of  the  troops  by  land.* 

All  obstacles  having  been  thus  removed,  the  memorable 
treaty  called  the  Perpetual  Edict  was  signed  at  Marche  en 
Famiae  on  the  12th,  and  at  Brussels  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1577.  t  This  document,  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  contained  nineteen  articles.  It  approved  and  rati- 
fied the  peace  of  Ghent,  in  consideration  that  the  prelates 
and  clergy,  with  the  doctors  utriusque  juris  of  Louvain, 
liad  decided  that  nothing  in  that  treaty  conflicted  either 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  Church  or  the  autho- 
rity of  the  King,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  advanced  the 
interests  of  both.  %  It  promised  that  the  soldiery  should 
depart  "  freely,  frankly,  and  without  delay,  by  land,  §  never 
to  return  except  in  case  of  foreign  war" — the  Spaniards  to 
set  forth  within  forty  days,  the  Germans  and  others  so 
fioon  as  arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  states-general 
for  their  payment.  It  settled  that  all  prisoners,  on  both 
sides,  should  be  released,  excepting  the  Count  van  Buren, 
who  was  to  be  set  free  so  soon  as  the  states-general,  having 
been  convoked,  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  have  fulfilled 
the  resolutions  to  be  passed  by  that  assembly.  It  promised 
the  maintenance  of  all  the  privileges,  charters,  and  consti- 
tutions of  the  JSTetherlands.  It  required  of  the  states  an 
oath  to  maintain  the  Catholic  religion.  It  recorded  their 
agreement  to  disband  their  troops.  It  settled  that  Don 
John  should  be  received  as  Governor- General,  immediately 
upon  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Burgun- 
dians  from  the  provinces.  || 

These  were  the  main  provisions  of  this  famous  treaty, 
which  was  confirmed  a  few  weeks  afterwards  by  Philip,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  states  of  Brabant,  and  by  an  edict 
issued  at  Madrid.  ^    It  will  be  seen  that  everything  re- 

♦  Bor,  x.  786. 

t  Bor,  X.  786—789.  Hoofd,  xi.  485—487.  Meteren,  vi.  f,  117-119.  Ca- 
brera, xi.  901,  902.  Strada,  ix.  430.  Bor  and  Meteren  publish  the  treatjr 
in  fuU. 

X  Art.  2 — "Niet  nadelig  maer  ter  contrarie  tot  vordering  van  de  solve,** 
etc. 

f  Art.  3 — "To  lande,  vry,  vrank  en  onbelot,"  etc. 

il  See  in  particular  Articles  8,  10,  11,  and  16. 
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quired  by  the  envoys  of  tlie  states^  at  the  commencement 
of  their  negotiations,  had  been  conceded  by  Don  John. 
They  had  daimed  the  departure  of  the  troops,  either  by 
land  or  sea.  He  had  resisted  the  demand  a  long  time,  but 
had  at  last  consented  to  despatch  them  by  sea.  Their  de- 
parture by  knd  had  then  been  insisted  upon.  This  again 
he  had  most  reluctantly  conceded.  The  ratification  of  the 
Ghent  treaty  he  had  peremptorily  refused.  He  had  come 
to  the  provinces  at  the  instant  of  its  conclusion,  and  had, 
of  course,  no  instructions  on  the  subject.  Nevertheless, 
slowly  receding,  he  had  agreed,  under  certain  reservations, 
to  accept  the  treaty.  Those  reservations  relating  to  the 
great  points  of  Catholic  and  royal  supremacy,  he  insisted 
upon  subjecting  to  his  own  judgment  alone.  Again  he  was 
overruled.  Most  unwillingly  he  agreed  to  accept,  instead 
of  his  own  comicientious  conviction,  the  dogmas  of  the  State 
Council  and  of  the  Louvain  doctors.  Not  seeing  very  clearly 
how  a  treaty  which  abolished  the  edicts  of  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  the  ordinances  of  Alva — which  removed  the  religious 
question  in  Holland  and  Zealand  from  the  King's  jurisdic- 
tion to  that  of  the  states-general — which  had  caused  perse- 
cution to  surcease — ^had  established  toleration — and  which, 
moreover,  had  confirmed  the  arch  rebel  and  heretic  of  aU 
the  Netherlands  in  the  government  of  the  two  rebellious 
and  heretic  provinces  as  stadholder  for  the  King — not 
seeing  very  clearly  how  such  a  treaty  was  "  advantageous 
rather  than  prejudicial  to  royal  absolutism  and  an  exclusive 
Catholicism,"  he  naturally  hesitated  at  first. 

The  Governor  had  thus  disconcerted  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
not  by  the  firmness  of  his  resistance,  but  by  the  amplitude 
of  his  concessions.  The  combinations  of  WiUiam  the  Silent 
were,  for  an  instant,  deranged.  Had  the  Prince  expected 
such  liberality,  be  would  have  placed  his  demands  upon  a 
higher  basis,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  he  contemplated  or 
desired  a  pacification.  The  Duke  of  Aerschot  and  the 
Bishop  of  Liege  in  vain  essayed  to  prevail  upon  his  depu- 
ties at  Marche  en  Pamine  to  sign  the  agreement  of  the 
27th  January,  upon  which  was  founded  the  Perpetual 
Edict.*  They  refused  to  do  so  without  consulting  the 
Prince  and  the  estates.  Meantime,  the  other  commis- 
sioners forced  the  afiair  rapidly  forward.  The  states  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  Prince  to  ask  his  opinion,  and  signed 
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fhe  agreement  before  it  was  possible  to  rccci?c  his  ro])1y.* 
This  was  to  treat  him  with  little  coiirtcHv,  it'  not  al)H(jliiU*ly 
with  bad  £uth.  The  Prince  was  dittappointed  and  itidi<^- 
oaat.  In  truth,  as  appeared  from  all  his  lan^uac:(;  nnd  K^t- 
tersy  he  had  no  confidence  in  Don  John,  ile  belit^wd  him 
aconaummate  hypocrite,  and  a»  deadly  a  foe  to  the  Nethor- 
landa  aa  the  Duke  of  Alva  or  Philip  himself.  He  had  rare- 
fiilly  atudied  twenty-five  intercepted  letters  from  the  Kin^^, 
the  Gk>vemor,  Jerome  de  Boda,  and  others,  placed  rt*cently 
ia  his  handa  by  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  t  and  had  found 
much  to  confirm  previous  and  induce  fresh  suspicion.  ( )nly 
a  few  days  previously  to  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  he  had 
also  intercepted  other  letters  from  influential  persona<^es, 
Alonzo  de  Vargas  and  others,  disclosing  extensive  designs 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  strong  places  in  the  country, 
and  then  to  reduce  the  land  to  absolute  subjection.  X  He 
had  aaaured  the  estates,  therefore,  that  the  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  the  Government,  throughout  the  whole  negotiation, 
waa  to  deceive,  whatever  might  be  the  public  language  of 
Don  John  and  his  agents.  He  implored  them,  therefore,  to 
have  "  pity  upon  the  poor  country,"  and  to  save  the  people 
from  ffdling  into  the  trap  which  was  laid  for  them.  From 
fiiat  to  last  he  had  expressed  a  deep  and  wise  distrust,  and 
juBtified  it  by  ample  proofs.  He  was  with  reason  irritated, 
therefore,  at  the  haste  with  which  the  states  hod  concluded 
the  agreement  with  Don  John — at  the  celerity  with  which, 
aa  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  "  they  had  rushed  upon  the 
boar-spear  of  that  sanguinary  heart."  §  He  believed  that 
everything  had  been  signed  and  sworn  by  the  Governor, 
with  the  mental  reservation  that  such  agreements  were 
valid  only  until  he  should  repent  having  made  them.  He 
doubted  the  good  faith  and  the  stability  of  the  grand 
seigniors.  He  had  never  felt  confidence  in  the  professions 
of  the  time-serving  Aerschot,  nor  did  he  trust  even  the 
brave  Champagny,  notwithstanding  his  services  at  the  sack 
of  Antwerp.  He  was  especially  indignant  that  provision 
had  been  made  not  for  demolishmg  but  for  restoring  to  his 
Majesty  those  hateful  citadels,  nests  of  tyranny,  by  which 

*  ArohiTes  et  Corresp.,  y.  629.  Bor,  z.  791.  Letter  of  Estates  of  Hol- 
land. 

t  Archiyet  et  Corresp.,  y.  588,  sqq.     Apologie  da  Prince  d'Oranpre,  p.  97. 

X  Letter  of  Onmge  to  the  Statee-Oeneral,  2nd  of  Febnuuy,  1677,  Acta 
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the  flourishing  cities  of  the  land  were  kept  in  perpetual 
anxiety.  Whether  in  the  hands  of  King,  nobles,  or  magia*  . 
trates,  they  were  equally  odious  to  him,  and  he  had  long 
since  determined  that  they  should  be  razed  to  the  ground- 
in  short,  he  believed  that  the  estates  had  thrust  their  heads 
into  the  lion's  mouth,  and  he  foresaw  the  most  gloomy  con- 
sequences from  the  treaty  which  had  just  been  concluded. 
He  believed,  to  use  his  own  language,  "  that  the  only  dif- 
ference between  Don  John  and  Alva  or  Requesens  was, 
that  he  was  younger  and  more  foolish  than  his  predecessors, 
less  capable  of  concealing  his  venom,  more  impatient  to  dip 
his  hands  in  blood."  * 

In  the  Pacification  of  Q-hent,  the  Prince  had  achieved 
the  price  of  his  life-long  labors.  He  had  banded  a  mass  of 
provinces  by  the  ties  of  a  common  history,  language,  and 
customs,  into  a  league  against  a  foreign  tyranny.  He  had 
grappled  Holland  and  Zealand  to  their  sister  provinces  by 
a  common  love  for  their  ancient  liberties,  by  a  common 
hatred  to  a  Spanish  soldiery.  He  had  exorcised  the  evil 
demon  of  religious  bigotry  by  which  the  body  politic  had 
been  possessed  so  many  years ;  for  the  Q-hent  treaty,  largely 
interpreted,  opened  the  door  to  universal  toleration.  In 
the  Perpetual  Edict  the  Prince  saw  his  work  undone. 
Holland  and  Zealand  were  again  cut  adrift  from  the  other 
fifteen  provinces,  and  war  would  soon  be  let  loose  upon  that 
devoted  little  territory.  The  article  stipulating  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Ghent  treaty  he  regarded  as  idle  wind ;  the 
solemn  saws  of  the  State  Council  and  the  quiddities  from 
Louvain  being  likely  to  prove  but  slender  bulwarks  against 
the  returning  tide  of  tyranny.  Either  it  was  tacitly  in- 
tended to  tolerate  the  reformed  religion,  or  to  hunt  it  down. 
To  argue  that  the  Ghent  treaty,  loyally  interpreted, 
strengthened  ecclesiastical  or  royal  despotism,  was  to  con- 
tend that  a  maniac  was  more  aangerous  in  fetters  than 
when  armed  with  a  sword ;  it  was  to  be  blind  to  the  dif- 
ference between  a  private  conventicle  and  a  public  scaffold. 
The  Perpetual  Edict,  while  affecting  to  sustain  the  treaty, 
would  necessarily  destroy  it  at  a  blow,  while  during  the  brief 
interval  of  repose,  tyranny  would  have  renewed  its  youth. 

*  Letter  of  Prince  of  Oran^ire  and  the  States  of  Holland,  Bor,  x.  791. — 
Compare  Oroen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives,  etc.,  v.  559,  sqq.,  and  *' Instimction 
from  le  Sieur  de  Haul  tain/'  etc.  Archives,  etc.,  y.  579,  sqq.  Apologio  du 
Prince  d'Oi-ange,  97. 
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Was  it  possible,  then,  for  William  of  Ornni;o  to  susiaiii  tho 
Berpetual  Edict,  the  compromise  with  iJoii  John?  IVii 
flioasand  ghosts  from  the  Lake  of  Ilarleiii,  from  tlie  iuinine 
md  plague-stricken  streets  of  Leyden,  from  t)ie  Hmokini^ 
nins  of  Antwerp,  rose  to  warn  him  a^^aiiiHt  Huch  a  compo- 
ntion  with  a  despotism  as  subtle  as  it  was  reinorH(*loHM. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  the  policy  of  William  t)f  Oraiii^o, 
Bospecting,  as  he  did,  Don  John,  abhorrin;;  Philip,  doubt in;r 
the  Netherland  nobles,  confiding  only  in  tho  mass  of  the 
citizens,  to  give  his  support  to  the  Perpetual  Edict.  J  io  was 
not  the  more  satisfied  because  the  states  had  concluded  tliu 
nrangement  without  his  sanction,  and  a<^ainst  his  ex])r('ss 
idrice.*  He  refused  to  publish  or  recof^niso  the  treaty  in 
Holland  and  Zealand.t  A  few  weeks  before,  he  liad 
privately  laid  before  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  a 
leries  of  questions,  in  order  to  test  their  temper,  asking; 
tiiem,  in  particular,  whether  they  were  prepared  to  under- 
take a  new  and  sanguinary  war  for  the  sake  of  their  rcli<;i()n, 
e?en  although  their  other  privileges  should  be  recognized 
by  the  new  government,  and  a  long  and  earnest  debate  had 
ensued,  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  although  no  positive  re- 
solution was  passed  upon  the  subject.:|:  As  soon  as  tho 
Perpetual  Edict  had  been  signed,  tho  states-general  had 
lent  to  the  Prince,  requesting  his  opinion  and  demanding 
his  sanction. §  Orange,  in  the  name  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  instuitly  returned  an  elaborate  answer,  ||  taking 
grave  exceptions  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  edict.  Ho 
complained  that  the  constitution  of  the  land  was  violated, 
because  the  ancient  privilege  of  the  states-general  to  assem- 
ble at  their  pleasure,  had  been  invaded,  and  because  the 
laws  of  every  province  were  set  at  nought  by  the  continued 
imprisonment  of  Count  van  Buren,  who  had  committed  no 
crime,  and  whose  detention  proved  that  no  man,  whatever 
might  be  promised,  could  expect  security  fox  life  or  liberty. 
The  ratification  of  the  Ghent  treaty,  it  was  insisted,  was  m 
no  wise  distinct  and  categorical,  but  was  made  dependent 

*  Apologia  du  Prince  d'Orange,  p.  98. 
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«n  ft  crowd  of  deceitful  sabterfiiges.*  He  inveighed  ti 
tmfy  against  the  stipuJation  in  the  edict,  that  the  at; 
iIm«U  pa;  the  wages  of  the  eoldiera,  whom  they  had  j 
inmliinird  to  be  knavea  and  rebels,  imd  at  vhose  ho. 
Mtej  bad  au&red  sacfa  monetroas  injuries.  He  denounce^ 
tho  cowardice  which  could  permit  this  bajid  of  hireling*  tr 
tftire  with  so  much  jewelry,  merchandize,  and  plate, 
trsult  of  their  robberies.  He  espresBed,  hQWevei", 
thtf  name  of  the  two  provinces,  a  wUlingneBH  to  sign  . 
edict,  provided  the  atates-general  would  agree  Boleroj 
beforehand,  in  caae  the  departure  of  the  Spanisrda  did  i 
take  place  within  the  stipulated  time,  to  abstain  from 
recognition  of,  or  commimiL-ation  with  Don  John, 
themselves  to  accomplish  tho  removal  of  the  troops 
lorce  of  urms.t 

Such  was  the  first  and  solemn  manifesto  made  by 
Prince  in  reply  to  the  Perpetual  Edict ;  the  states  of  Hi 
land  and  Zealand  uniting  lieart  and  hand  in  aU  that  '. 
thought,  wrote,  and  said.     His  private  sentiments  were 
strict  accordance  with  the  opinions  thus  publicly  recorde 
"WTiateyer  appearance  Doa  John  may  aBBume  to  the  con- 
trary," wrote  the  Prioee  to  his  brother,  "  'tis  by  no  means 
hia  intention  to  maintain  the  Pa,cification,  and  less  still  to 
cause  the  Spaniards  to  depart,  with  whom  he  keeps  up  the 
most  strict  coireHpondencB  possible."! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  was  most  anxions  to 
conciliate  the  Prince.  He  was  most  earnest  to  win  the 
friendship  of  the  man  without  whom  every  attempt  to  rfr 
cover  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  to  re-establish  royal 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  he  knew  to  be  hopeless.  "  Th 
the  pilot,"  wrote  Don  John  to  Philip,  "who  guides  the  harfc 
He  alone  can  destroy  or  save  it.  The  greatest  obstacles  would 
be  removed  if  he  could  be  gained."  He  had  proposed,  and 
Philip  had  approved  the  proposition,  that  the  Count  van 
Buren  should  be  clothed  with  his  father's  dignities,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Prince  should  himself  retire  into  Germany. 
It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  such  a  proposition  wouli 

■  Letter  gf  PriniH  nf  Omngs  bdiI  Iho  EatntoB,  Bar,  ubi  Bnp,--"To(  eettl 
ontiiliieklieid  van  bedrecgBlljke  oitTlucliteu,"  etc. 

t  Loller  o£  Prinoo  of  Omngo,  ttu. 

1  Archives,  Bla.,  v.  111. 

f  Ext  tmm  HS.    letter,   16ili  of  Mnroh,  1577,  in  GmJuBrd,   Trafuo  b 
vol.  lil.  Cormp.  Gt^Uaomo  le  Twit.,  p.  U. 
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r  neet  with  little  favor,  the  offiee  of  futher  of  his  country  and 
protector  of  her  liberties  not  being  transferable. 

WhOe  at  Loavain,  whither  he  had  gone  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Perpetual  Edict,  Don  .Tohn  had  conferred  with 
the  Duke  of  Aerachot,  and  they  had  decided  that  it  would 
be  well  to  send  Doctor  Leoninus  on  a  private  misBion  to  the 
FrincB.  PrCTioualy  to  hia  departure  on  thia  errand,  the 
learned  envoy  had  therefore  a  luU  conversation  with  the 
Ctoveinor.  He  was  charged  to  rapresent  to  the  Prince  the 
dangera  to  which  Don  John  had  exposed  himself  in  coming 
from  Spain  to  effect  the  pacification  of  the  Netherlands. 
Leoninua  w-as  instructed  to  give  asaurance  that  the  treaty 
jost  concluded  should  be  maintaiaed,  that  the  Spaniards 
ahould  depart,  that  all  other  promiaes  should  be  inviolably 
kept,  and  that  the  Governor  would  take  up  arms  against  all 
who  ihould  oppose  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagemejita.  He 
was  to  represent  that  Don  John,  in  proof  of  his  own  fidelity, 
had  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  the  states.  He  was  to 
intimate  to  the  Prince  that  an  opportunity  waa  now  offered 
him  to  do  the  cro\\Ti  a  service,  in  recompense  for  which  he 
would  obtain,  not  only  pardon  for  his  feults,  but  the  favor 
of  the  monarch,  and  all  the  honors  which  could  bo  desired; 
that  by  so  doing  he  would  assure  the  future  prosperity  of 
hie  family  ;  that  Don  John  would  be  his  good  friend,  and, 
aa  Such,  would  do  more  for  him  than  he  could  imagine.* 
The  envoy  was  also  to  impress  upon  the  Prince,  that  if  he 
persisted  in  hia  opposition  every  man's  hand  would  be 
Against  him,  and  the  ruin  of  his  house  inevitable.  He  wae 
to  protest  that  Don  John  came  but  to  forgive  and  to  forget, 
to  restore  the  ancient  government  and  the  ancient  pros- 
perity, so  that,  if  it  was  for  those  objects  the  Prince  had 
t  token  up  arms,  it  was  now  his  duty  to  lay  them  down,  and 
'to  do  hia  ntmoet  to  maintain  peace  and  the  Catholic  religion. 
Knally,  the  envoy  waa  to  intunate  that  if  he  chose  to  write 
to  Don  John,  he  might  be  sure  to  receive  a  satiafiictory 
anawer.  In  these  pacific  instruetions  and  friendly  expres- 
sions, Don  John  was  sincere.  "  The  name  of  your  Majesty," 
said  he,  plainly,  in  giving  an  account  of  this  raisaion  to  the 
King,  "  la  aa  much  abhorred  and  despised  in  the  Netherlands 
as  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  loved  and  feared.  I  am 
negotiating  with  him,  and  giving  him  eveir  security,  for  I 
Bee  tjiat  the  eatabliabment  of  peace,  aa  well  as  the  mainte- 

L*  Gachurf,  Corrrap.  CiiiUKuino  lo  TmH.,  lil,,  Profaoe,  lil. 
Ill 
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nance  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  obedience  to  youF' 
Majesty,  depend  now  upon  him.     Things  have  reached  that 

Eass  that  'tis  uecessory  to  make  a  virtue  of  neceasity.  If  ho 
md  an  ear  to  my  propoEale,  it  will  be  only  vpon  very  advim- 
tageovs  conditions,  but  to  these  it  will  be  neceasary  to 
submit,  rather  than  to  lose  everything.* 

Don  John  was  in  earnest;  unfortunately  he  was  noi 
aware  that  the  Prince  was  in  earnest  oIbo.  The  crusader, 
who  had  sunk  thirty  thousand  paynima  at  a  blow,  and  who 
was  dreaming  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  and  the  throne  of 
England,  had  not  room  in  his  mind  to  entertain  the  ir 
of  a  patriot.  Eoyal  favors,  family  prosperity,  dignities, 
cers,  orders,  advantageous  conditions,  these  were  the  baita 
with  which  the  Governor  angled  for  William  of  Orange. 
He  did  not  comprehend  that  attachment  to  a  halt-drowned 
land  and  to  a  despised  religion,  could  possibly  stand  in  the 
way  of  those  advantageous  conditions  and  that  brilliant  fu- 
ture. He  did  not  imagine  that  the  rebel,  once  assured  not 
only  of  pardon  but  of  advancement,  could  hesitate  to  refuse 
the  royal  band  thus  amicably  offered. 

The  results  of  the  successive  missions  which  he  de* 
spatched  to  the  Prince  were  destined  to  enlighten  him.t 
In.  the  course  of  the  first  conversation  between  Leoninua 
and  the  Prince  at  Middelburg,  the  envoy  urged  that  Don 
John  had  entered  the  Netherhmds  without  troops,  that  he 
bad  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Aerschot, 
that  he  had  since  come  to  Louvain  without  any  securi^  bi4 
the  promise  of  the  citizens  and  of  the  students ;  and  that 
all  these  things  proved  the  sincerity  of  hia  intentions.  Hb 
entreated  the  Prince  not  to  let  slip  go  favorable  an  oppor- 
itmiiy  for  'placing  hit  home  above  tie  reach  of  every  im- 
favorable  chance,  spoke  to  him  of  Mariua,  Sylla,  JuUua 
Cajsar,  and  other  promoters  of  civil  wars,  and  on  retiring 
for  the  day,  begged  him  to  think  gravely  on  what  he  had 
thus  suggested,  and  to  pray  that  God  might  inspire  him 
with  good  resolutions. 

H^eit  day,  William  informed  the  envoy  that,  having 

•  "El  aomljra  y  sorvioio  flo  V.  K.  ealan  iibom«ido  7  pooo  esUnudo 
cuaulo  iBiiiido  7  amniiD  ol  dol  Principo  Ae  Oningica,"  olc— lUd. 

I  Foil  deddls  ot  the  nisalou  of  Leonlniu  an  givcD  in  the  pro&cg  to  0«- 
chBrd'B  3rd  VDlania  of  the  Corrosp.  de  Oailkaras  le  Tacit.,  pRgiH  11t.,  sqq. 
That  dlgtlDEUuliod  pnUiciit  bu  inndsnsed  them  ttom  a  MS.  reUtlOB  mitiU 
1)7  Leonlntu,  on  hia  return  to  Lonvun,  a  narnitito  of  wtdoh  a  Spanish  tnu- 
lutiun  trim  foaod  bj  H.  Ouohunl  in  the  archives  of  Simnneiu. 
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rprayed  to  God  for  aasistancc,  be  vaa  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced of  his  obligation  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  the 
Btates,  whose  aervant  he  was.  He  added,  that  he  could  not 
forget  the  deatba  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  nor  the  manner  in 
which  the  promise  made  to  the  confederate  nobles  by  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  had  been  violated,  nor  the  conduct  of 
the  French  monarch  towards  Admiral  Coligny.  He  spoke 
of  information  which  he  had  receired  from  all  quarters,  from 
Spain,  Prance,  and  Italy,  that  there  wna  a  determination  to 
^  jnake  war  upon  him  and  upon  the  states  of  Holland  and 
J'ZealaQd,  He  added  that  they  were  taking  their  measures 
n  consequence,  and  that  they  were  well  aware  that  a  Papal 
'o  had  arrived  in  the  Netherlaods,  to  intrigue  against 
•  In  the  e^■ening,  the  Prince  complained  that  the 
^^etates  had  been  so  precipitate  in  concluding  their  arrange- 
pient  with  Don  John.  He  mentioned  several  articles  in 
She  treaty  which  were  calculated  to  excite  distrust ;  dwelling 
jBrticularly  on  the  engagement  entered  into  by  the  estates 
D  maintain  the  Catholic  religion.  This  article  he  declared 
0  be  in  direct  contraveution  to  the  Ghent  treaty,  by  which 
this  point  was  left  to  the  decision  of  a  fnture  assembly  of 
the  estates-general.  Leoniuus  essayed,  as  well  as  he  could, 
to  dispute  these  positions.  In  tlieir  last  interview,  the 
Prince  persisted  in  his  intention  of  laying  the  whole  matter 
before  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  Not  to  do  so, 
he  said,  would  be  to  expose  himself  to  ruin  on  one  aide,  and 
on  the  other,  to  the  indignation  of  those  who  might  suspect 
him  of  betraying  them.  The  envoy  begged  to  he  informed 
if  any  hope  could  be  entertained  of  a  future  arrangement. 
L. Orange  replied  that  he  had  no  expectation  of  any,  but  ad- 
l.Tised  Doctor  Leoninus  to  bo  present  at  Dort  when  the 
Bstatea  should  assemble. t 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  result  of  this  mission, 

Don  John  did  not  even  yet  despair  of  bending  the  stubborn 

fharacter  of  the  Prince.     He  hoped  that,  if  a  personal  in- 

niew  between  them  could  be  arranged,  he  should  be  able 

)  remove  many  causes  of  suspicion  from  the  mind  of  hia 

^adversary.    "  In  such  times  as  these,"  wrote  the  Governor 

tio  Philip,  "  we  can  make  no  election,  nor  do  I  see  any 

temedy  to  preserve  the  state  from  destruction,  save  to  gain 

■  GgcbBrcl,  CorTOBpoddnncij  Se  Goillanmo  lo  Taolt,  Hi.  l?i. 
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over  this  man,  wlio  haiB  bo  xnucli  influence  with  the  nation."* 
The  Prince  had,  in  truth,  the  whole  game  in  his  hands.  ^ 
There  was  scareelj  a  living  creature  in  Holland  and  Zea-  \ 
land  who  waa  not  willing  to  be  bound  bj  his  decision  in  ' 
every  emergency.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  provinces, 
the  mass  of  the  people  looked  up  to  him  with  absolute  con* 
fidence,  the  clergy  and  the  prominent  nobles  respecting  and 
fearing  him,  even  while  they  secretly  attempted  to  thwart 
his  deaigns.  Possessing  die^torial  power  in  two  provincea, 
vast  influences  in  the  other  fifteen,  nothing  could  be  easier 
for  him  than  to  betray  his  country.  The  time  was  singularly 
propitious.  The  revengeful  King  was  almost  on  his  knees 
to  the  denounced  rebel.  Everything  was  proffered :  pardon, 
advancement,  power.  An  indefinite  vista  was  opened.  "  You 
cannot  imagine,"  said  Don  John,  ''how  much  it  will  be 
within  my  ability  to  do  for  you."  "What  service  had  the 
Prince  to  render  in  exchange  ?  A  mere  nothing.  He  had 
but  to  abandon  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime,  and  to  betray 
a  million  or  two  of  hearts  which  trusted  him. 

As  to  the  promises  made  by  the  G-ovemor  to  rule  the 
country  with  e^entleness,  the  Prince  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  commend  the  intention,  even  while  distrusting  the  ful- 
filment. In  his  reply  to  the  two  letters  of  Don  John,  he 
thanked  his  highness,  with  what  seemed  a  grave  irony,  for 
the  benign  courtesy  and  signal  honor  which  he  had  mani- 
fested to  him,  by  inviting  him  so  humanely  and  so  carefully 
to  a  tranquil  life,  wherein,  according  to  his  highness,  con- 
sisted the  perfection  of  felicity  in  this  mortal  existence,  and 
by  promising  him  so  liberally  favor  and  graoe.t  He  stated, 
however,  with  eaniestness,  that  the  promises  in  regard  to 
the  pacification  of  the  poor  ^etherlaud  people  were  much 
more  important.  Ho  had  ever  respected,  he  said,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  public  before 
his  own ;  "  having  always  placed  his  particular  interests 
under  his  foot,  even  as  he  was  still  resolved  to  do,  as  long 
as  life  should  endure."^ 

Thus  did  William  of  Orange  receive  the  private  Advances 

*  OiM.<h«rdf  CoiTciiiH>udaiico,  etc,  p.  Iz.,  MS.  Letter  of  the  16th  of  March, 

1677. 

f  Letter  of  the  Prineo  of  Omnge  to  Don  John  of  Anetria,  May  24, 1577,  in 
Oaohanl,  C^irroMiMtiulHnuo  do  Guilluume  lo  Tacit.,  iii.  28!) — 291. 

t  Ihlil.,890.— **  AUiut  toui\}ottn  mie  denoubi  lee  piedB  mon  regard  particu- 
Uer,  alniti  quo  Huis  ouuoro  r&M>lu  do  fiiire,  tant  que  la  Tie  me  demeurera." 
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made  1^  the  government  towards  Mmself.  Meantime,  Don 
Jolin  of  Ansma  came  to  Lourain.*  Until  the  preliminary 
conditions  of  the  Perpetual  Edict  had  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
Spanish  troops  sent  out  of  the  country,  he  was  not  to  he 
received  as  Gkrvemor-G-enend,  but  it  seemed  unbecoming 
for  him  to  remam  longer  upon  the  threshold  of  the  pro- 
vineeB.  fie  therefore  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, trusting  himself  without  troops  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
people,  and  manifesting  a  show  of  chivalrous  confidence 
which  he  was  iar  from  feeling.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by 
courtiers,  time-servers,  noble  office-seekers.  They  who  had 
^pt  themselves  invisible,  so  long  as  the  issue  of  a  perplexed 
negotiflEtion  seemed  doubtful,  now  became  obsequious  and 
inevitable  as  his  shadow.  One  grand  seignior  wanted  a 
regiment,  another  a  government,  a  third  a  chamberlain's 
key ;  aU  wanted  titles,  ribbons,  offices,  livery,  wages.  Don 
John  distribiited  favors  and  promises  with  vast  liberality.f 
The  object  with  which  Philip  had  sent  him  to  the  Nether- 
lands, that  he  might  conciliate  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants 
by  the  personal  graces  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
imperial  father,  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishment,  for 
it  was  not  only  the  yenal  applause  of  titled  sycophants  that 
he  strove  to  merit,  but  he  mmgled  gaily  and  familiarly  with 
all  classes  of  citizens.;):  Everywhere  his  handsome  face  and 
charming  manner  produced  their  natural  effect.  He  dined 
and  supped  with  the  magistrates  in  the  Town-house,  honored 
general  banquets  of  the  burghers  with  his  presence,  and  was 
affable  -and  dignified,  witty,  fascinating,  and  commanding, 
by  turns.  At  Louvain,  the  five  military  guilds  held  a  solemn 
festival.  The  nsual  invitations  were  sent  to  the  other  socie- 
ties, and  to  aH  the  martial  brotherhoods,  the  country  round. 
Ghty  and  gaudy  processions,  sumptuous  banquets,  military 
sports,  rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  Upon  the  day  of  the 
great  tnu  of  skOl,  aH  the  high  functionaries  of  the  land 
were,  according  to  custom,  invited,  and  the  G-ovemor  was 
graciously  pleased  to  honor  the  solemnity  with  his  presence. 
Oreat  was  the  joy  of  the  multitude  when  Don  John,  com- 
plying with  the  habit  of  imperial  and  princely  personages  in 
former  days,  enrolled  himself,  cross-bow  in  hand,  among  the 
competitors.     G-reater  still  was  the  enthusiasm,  when  the 

*  Bor,  X.  604.    Uoofd,  zi.  493. 

.i  Bor,  Uooid,  uU  mxp.    Tasak,  UL  257,  eqq.    Gabrem,,  xi.  904. 

i  Bor,  Hoofd,  Tassis,  «bi  raj^ 
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over  tbie  man,  who  has  Bomucb  influence  with  the  n&tioii."* 
The  Prince  had,  in  truth,  the  whole  game  iu  hia  hands. 
There  waa  scarcely  a  liring  creature  in  HoUand  and  Zea- 
land who  was  not  williug  to  be  bound  by  his  dacisiMi  in 
every  emergeBcy.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  provinces, 
the  inasB  oi  the  people  looked  up  to  him  with  absolute  con- 
fidence, the  clergy  and  the  prominent  nobles  respectiitg  uid 
fearing  him,  even  while  they  secretly  attempted  to  thwart 
hiedeagnB,  Poaaeaaing  dictotorial  power  in  two  provinceiB, 
vast  influences  in  the  other  fifteen,  nothing  could  be  easier 
for  him  tlian  to  betray  bis  country.  The  time  was  singularly 
propitioua.  The  revengrful  King  was  almost  on  his  knoea 
to  the  denounced  rebel.  Everything  was  proffered :  pardon, 
advancement,  power.  An  indefinite  vista  waa  opened,  "  Tou 
eannot  imagine,"  said  Don  John,  "how  much  it  will  ba 
within  my  abihty  to  do  for  you."  "Wbat  service  Lad  the 
Prince  to  render  in  eichanee  ?  A  mere  nothing.  He  had 
but  to  abandon  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime,  and  to  betray 
a  million  or  two  of  hearta  which  trusted  him. 

As  to  the  promiseB  nmde  by  the  Governor  to  rale  the 
country  with  gentlencsB,  the  Prince  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  commend  the  intention,  evai  while  distruating  the  ful- 
filment. In  hia  reply  to  the  two  letters  of  Don  John,  be 
tiiacked  his  highness,  with  wbat  soenied  a  grave  irony,  for 
the  benign  courtesy  and  signal  honor  whieh  he  had  mani- 
fested to  him,  by  inviting  him  so  humanely  and  bo  carefully 
to  a  tranquil  life,  wherein,  according  to  his  highneea,  coa* 
sisted  the  perfection  of  lelicity  in  this  mortal  existence,  and 
by  promiMng  him  bo  hberaUy  fevor  and  grftoe.f  He  stated, 
however,  with  earuestneaa,  that  the  promises  in  regard  to 
the  pacification  of  the  poor  Netherland  people  were  much 
more  important.  lie  had  ever  reapeeted,  he  aaid,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  public  before 
his  own ;  "  having  always  placed  hia  particular  intereatg 
under  his  foot,  ev«n  aa  he  waa  still  resolved  to  do,  as  long 
as  life  ehould  endure. "J 

Thus  did  "William  of  Orange  receive  the  private  advaocei 

*  Gocliard,  CorrcspondBiicii,  etc.,  p.  Ix.,  MS.  Loiter  at  Uia  IQVn  tS  UanA. 
1S77. 

t  Letter  ef  tbs  Prinoe  ot  Onnge  te  Don  Jabn  of  Amtrii,,  Huf  U,  laT7,  ia 
Ouhjird,  Correttwndinoe  du  GuilluQina  le  TaciC..  lii.  SS1I— 291. 

I  lbid-,CBO. — "  AiaiTt  iduqjoun  aiH  duBoabE  lee  piodA  mui  ufmrd  parti 
llei,  aitud  qna  >ul*  eaeore  rtols  de  fain,  tout  qne  la  vio  Bit  ' 
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made  It  the  government  Ixmards  himself.  Meantime,  Don 
JTolui  of  Ansmft  came  to  Lonrain.*  Until  the  preliminary 
conditions  of  the  Perpetual  Edict  had  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
BpsniA  troops  sent  out  of  the  country,  he  was  not  to  be 
Teeeived  as  Gkyyemor-General,  but  it  seemed  unbecoming 
for  Inm  to  remain  longer  upon  the  threshold  of  the  pro- 
fineeB.  He  therefore  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try, trusting  himself  without  troops  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
people,  and  manifesting  a  show  of  chivalrous  confidence 
urineh  he  was  far  from  feeling.  He  was  soon  surrounded  by 
eonrtieTS,  time-servers,  noble  office-seekers.  They  who  had 
kept  themselves  invisible,  so  long  as  the  issue  of  a  perplexed 
segotiaBtion  seemed  doubtful,  now  became  obsequious  and 
inevitable  as  his  shadow.  One  grand  seignior  wanted  a 
regiment,  another  a  government,  a  third  a  chamberlain's 
key ;  all  wanted  titles,  ribbons,  offices,  livery,  wages.  Don 
Jobn  distributed  favors  and  promises  with  vast  liberality .f 
The  object  with  which  Philip  had  sent  him  to  the  Nether- 
laads,  that  he  might  conciliate  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants 
bj  the  personal  graces  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
imperial  &ther,  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishment,  for 
it  was  not  only  the  yenal  applause  of  titled  sycophants  that 
he  strove  to  merit,  but  he  mingled  gaily  and  familiarly  with 
all  classes  of  citizens. ;|:  Everywhere  his  handsome  face  and 
ehflrming  manner  produced  their  natural  effect.  He  dined 
and  sapped  with  the  magistrates  in  the  Town-house,  honored 
general  banquets  of  the  burghers  with  his  presence,  and  was 
affiible  -and  di^nfied,  witty,  fascinating,  and  commanding, 
by  turns.  At  Louvairi,  the  five  military  guilds  held  a  solemn 
festiyal.  The  usual  invitations  were  sent  to  the  other  socie- 
ties, and  to  all  the  martial  brotherhoods,  the  country  round. 
GfLj  and  gaudy  processions,  sumptuous  banquets,  military 
spoits,  rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  Upon  the  day  of  the 
great  tnu  ol  skill,  all  the  high  functionaries  of  the  land 
w«re,  according  to  custom,  invited,  and  the  Governor  was 
graciously  pleased  to  honor  the  solemnity  with  his  presence. 
Great  was  the  joy  of  the  multitude  when  Don  John,  com- 
plying with  the  habit  of  imperial  and  princely  personages  in 
lormer  days,  enrolled  himself,  cross-bow  in  hand,  among  the 
competitors.     G-reater  still  was  the  enthusiasm,  when  the 

*  Bor,  X.  604.    Uoofd,  zi.  493. 

Jt  Bor,  Hoold,  uU  sup.    Tassis,  iii.  257,  sqq.     Gabrexft,  zi.  904. 

i  Bor,  Hoofd,  Tassis,  vM  eup. 
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conqueror  of  Lepanto  brought  down  the  bird,  and  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  the  year,  amid  the  tuinultuouB  hilarity  of 
the  crowd.  Aceordiag  to  custom,  the  captains  of  the  guild 
suspended  fl  golden  popinjay  around  the  neck  of  his  Eigh- 
nesB,  and  placing  themHelvea  in  procession,  followed  him  to 
the  great  church.  Thence,  after  the  customary  religiouB 
exerciaea,  the  multitude  proceeded  to  the  banquet,  where 
the  health  of  the  new  king  of  the  croBS-bowmen  was  pledged 
ia  deep  potations.*  Long  and  loud  was  the  luerrimeut  of 
this  initiatory  festival,  to  which  many  feasts  succeeded 
diu-ing  tboae  brief  but  halcyon  days,  for  the  good-natured 
Xetherlanders  already  believed  in  the  blessed  advent  of 
peace.  They  did  not  dream  that  the  war,  which  had  been 
consuming  the  marrow  of  their  commonwealth  forten  flam- 
ing years,  was  but  in  its  infancy,  and  that  neither  they  nor 
their  children  were  destined  to  see  its  close. 

For  the  moment,  however,  all  was  hilarity  at  Louvain, 
The  Governor,  by  his  engaging  deportment,  awoke  many 
remmiscencBs  of  the  once  popular  Emperor.  He  expressed 
uuboiinded  affection  for  the  commonwealth,  and  perfect 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants.  He  promised 
to  maintain  tlieir  liberties,  and  to  restore  their  prosperity. 
Moreover,  he  had  just  hit  the  popiojay  with  a  skill  which 
his  imperial  father  migbt  have  envied,  and  presided  at 
burgher  banquets  with  a  grace  which  Charles  could  have 
hardly  matched.  His  personal  graces,  for  the  moment,  took 
the  rank  of  virtues.  "  Such  were  the  beauty  and  vivacity 
of  his  eyea,"  says  his  privy  councillor,  Tassis,  "  that  with  a 
single  glance  he  made  all  hearts  his  own,"  t  yet,  neverthe- 
less, the  predeatined  victim  secretly  felt  bimself  the  object 
of  a  marksman  who  had  no  time  for  painted  popinjays,  bufi 
who  rarely  missed  his  aim,  "  The  whole  country  la  at  the 
devotion  of  the  Prince,  and  nearly  every  one  of  its  inhabit- 
ants ;"  J  Buch  was  his  secret  language  to  his  royal  brothepj 
at  the  very  moment  of  the  exuberant  manifestations  which 
preceded  his  own  entrance  to  Brussels. 

"While  the  Governor  still  tarried  at  Louvain,  his  secretary, 
Eseovedo,  was  busily  engaged  in  arranging  the  departure  of 

■  TmbIb,  ilL  257,  2E8.     T»n  W™  on  WagoMcr.  Tii.  BO. 

1  TnKili,  Iv.  320. 

I   Letter  of  Don  John  to  Philip,  April  7, 1577.in  tha  nppendli  to  tho 
ecpled  lettcn.  Diuonra  Bommkr  dee  Jiut«s  Cadih,  etc     Qui  ant  coatniSnet 
lu  EBtsUaimBtaiLi  do  paui-vcair  i,  Icar  drtui'U  coDtn  le  fielgiir.  D,  ~ 
d'AmtricB,  p.  41.     Ed.  G.  Bjlrios,  Auven,  1B77. 
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tie  Spaniards,*  for,  notwithstanding  his  original  reluctance 
and  the  suspicions  of  Orange,  Don  John  loyally  intended  to 
keep  his  promise.  He  even  advanced  twenty-seven  thousand 
florins  towards  the  expense  of  their  removal, t  but  to  raise 
the  whole  amount  required  for  transportation  and  arrears, 
was  a  difficult  matter.  The  estates  were  slow  in  providing 
the  one  hundred  and  fiflv  thousand  florins  which  they  had 
stipulated  to  furnish.  The  King*8  credit,  moreover,  was  at 
a  very  low  ebb.  His  previous  bonds  had  not  been  duly 
honored,  and  there  had  even  been  instances  of  royal  repudia- 
tion, which  by  no  means  lightened  the  task  of  tlie  financier, 
in  effecting  the  new  loans  required.  J  Escovedo  was  very 
blont  in  his  language  upon  this  topic,  and  both  Don  John 
and  himself  urged  punctuality  in  all  future  payments.  They 
entreated  that  the  bills  drawn  in  Philip's  name  upon  Lom- 
bardy  bankers,  and  discounted  at  a  heavy  rate  of  interest, 
by  the  Puggers  of  Antwerp,  might  be  duly  provided  for  at 
maturity.  "  I  earnestly  beg,"  said  Escovedo,  "  that  your 
M^esty  will  see  to  the  payment  of  these  bills,  at  all  events  ;'* 
admng,  with  amusing  simplicity,  "  this  will  be  a  means  of 
recovering  your  Majesty's  credit,  and  as  for  my  own,  I  don't 
care  to  lose  it,  small  though  it  be."  Don  John  was  even 
more  solicitous.  "Por  the  love  of  G-od,  Sire,"  he  wrote, 
"  do  not  be  delinquent  now.  You  must  reflect  upon  the 
necessity  of  recovering  your  credit.  If  this  receives  now 
the  final  blow,  all  will  desert  your  Majesty,  and  the  soldiers 
too  will  be  driven  to  desperation."  § 

By  dint  of  great  diligence  on  the  part  of  Escovedo,  and 
through  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  character,  the  neces- 
sary funds  were  raised  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  There 
was,  however,  a  difficulty  among  the  officers,  as  to  the  right 
of  commanding  the  army  on  the  homeward  march.  Don 
Alonzo  de  Vargas,  as  chief  of  the  cavalry,  was  appointed  to 
the  post  by  the  G-ovemor,  but  Valdez,  Komero,  and  other 
veterans,  indignantly  refused  to  serve  under  one  whom  they 
declared  their  inferior  officer.    There  was  much  altercation 

*  Letter  of  Escovedo,  Discours  Sommier,  etc.,  p.  24,  sqq. 

t  Bor,  X.  806,  807. 

X  See  the  letters  of  Escovedo  in  the  intercepted  letters,  Discours  Sommier^ 
etc.,  passim. 

§  Letter  of  Escovedo  to  the  King,  6  Avdl,  1577,  in  Discours  Sommier,  etc., 
p.  11.  Letter  of  Don  John  to  the  King,  Discoui-s  Sommier,  etc.,  p.  34,  ap- 
pendix. 
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and  heortbumiiig,  and  as  attempt  was  made  to  comproiuiav, 
the  matter  by  the  appointment  of  Count  ManEt'eld  to  thfl 
cliief  command.  This  waB,  however,  only  adding  fuel 
the  llomes.  AH  were  disaatisfled  with  the  Biiperiority 
corded  to  a  foreigner,  and  Alonzo  de  Yargas,  eepeciall^ 
offended,  addressed  most  insolent  hingucge  to  the  Gove^ 
nor.*  Nevertheleaa,  the  arrangement  was  maintained,  and 
the  troops  finally  took  their  departure  from  the  country  ia 
the  latter  days  of  April.f  A  yaat  concourse  of  citizen* 
witneseed  their  departure,  and  could  hardly  believe  their' 
ej'ea,  as  they  saw  this  ineuhua  at  last  rolling  off,  by  which 
the  land  had  bo  many  years  been  crushed.^  Their  joy, 
although  extravagant,  waa,  however,  limited  by  the  refleo- 
tioQ  that  ten  thouaand  Germaua  atill  remained  in  the  pro* 
vinces,  attached  to  the  royal  serrica,  and  that  there  wtt 
even  yet  a  poBsibility  that  the  departure  of  the  Spaniardi 
was  a  feint.  In  truth,  Escovedo,  ^though  aeconaing  the 
orders  of  Don  John,  to  procure  the  removal  of  these  troom^ 
did  not  scruple  to  express  his  regret  to  the  King,  and  aw 
doubts  ae  to  the  result.  He  bad  been  ever  in  hopee  thafe 
an  excuse  might  be  found  in  the  conditioii  of  a^airs  ia. 
France,  to  justify  the  retention  of  the  forces  near  that 
frontier.  He  aesured  the  King  that  he  felt  very  doubtial 
as  to  what  turn  matters  might  take,  after  the  soldiers 
gone,  seeing  the  great  unruliness  wliich  even  their  presence 
had  heen  insufficient  completely  to  cheek. §  He  had  hoped 
that  they  might  he  retained  in  the  neighborhood,  ready  t 
seine  the  islands  at  the  first  opportunity.  "  For  my  pwt, 
he  wrote,  "  I  care  nothing  for  the  occupation  of  plaoeo 
within  the  interior,  but  the  ialaada  must  be  eecured.  Ta 
do  this,"  he  continued,  with  a  deceitful  allusion  to  the  secret 
projects  of  Don  John,  "  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  difficult 
thm  to  effect  the  scheme  upon  Eugland,  If  the  one  were 
accompliBhed,  the  other  would  be  eaaiJy  enough  managed, 

-  Bur,  X.  SAT.     Hoom,  ili.  405. 
t  Bor,  I.  807.     Hoofd,  lii.  49B.     Stradn,  il.  (33. 
I  Among  the  luanj  irittiulimii  perpetriitfid  opan  tliia  ac(^ai 
spDuimuu  may  be  thuught  worth  proscrriiiE  :— 

"  fioetiiia  gona  AbUt ;  i.'ur  pbnu  Bdgioa  ?  dicoj 
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and  would  require  but  moderate  raeans.  I^et  not  your 
Majesty  Buppose  that  I  nay  tliie  ue  faToring  the  pltto  of  X)uii 
John,  fcr  this  I  put  entirely  beliind  nie.* 

NotwithBtanduig  tiieae  BuepicionB  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  this  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  goverument,  the 
tixiope  readily  took  up  tlieir  line  of  march,  and  never  paused 
till  they  reached  Lombardy.t  Don  John  wrote  repeatedly 
to  tbe  King,  warmly  urging  tlie  daims  of  these  veterans, 
and  of  their  diBtiuguished  officers,  Bomero,  Avila,  Valdez, 
Montesdocoo,  Terdugo,  Mondragon,  aad  others,  to  his  boun- 
tiful ccwMderation.  Tbey  had  departed  iu  very  iU-huicor, 
not  having  received   any  Tecompenee  for  their  long  and 

'  louB  eerviceH.  Certainly,  if  unflinching  endurnnce,  des- 
ite  Talor,  and  congenial  cruelty,  could  atone  in  the 
rch's  eyes  for  the  mutiny,  which  had  at  last  compelled 
withdrawal,  then  were  these  laborers  worthy  of  their 
Iiire.  Con  John  hod  pacified  them  by  assurances  that  they 
should  reoeive  adequate  rewards  on  their  arrtval  in  Lorn- 
bardy,  and  had  urged  the  fuH  satisfaction  of  their  claims 
imdciB  promises  in  the  strongest  language.  Although  Don 
AlonKO  de  Vargas  had  abused  him  "  with  fljing  colors,"  J 
ai  he  espressed  himaeli^  yet  he  hastened  to  intercede  for 
bin  witb  the  King  ifl  the  most  afectiooate  terms.  "  His 
impatieEce  has  not  surprised  me,"  said  the  Governor,  "  al- 
though I  regret  that  he  hais  been  offended,  for  I  love  and 
e^eem  him  mucL  He  has  served  many  years  with  great 
distinction,  and  I  can  ceridly  that  his  character  for  purity 
and  religion  is  something  extraordinary."  § 

The  firet  scene  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  had  been 
tbe  evacuation  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  it  had  been 
decided  that  the  command  of  this  most  important  fortress 
■hould  be  conferred  upon  the  Duke  ct£  Aerschot.  ||  Hia 
"  '  iiDB  as  comiaander-in-chiet  under  the  authority  of  the 

if«  Council,  and  as  chief  of  the  Catholic  nobility,  could 

■dly  be  passed  over,  yet  he  was  a  man  whom  neither 
party  trusted.  He  was  too  visibly  governed  bv  interested 
motives.  Arrogant  where  he  felt  secure  of  nis  own,  or 
doubtful  as  to  another's  position,  he  could  be  supple  and 

I*  Letter  of  EmoibiId,  9  ApHl,  1577,  DiiDoon  SommiBr.  p.  50. 
«  KeudciH,  XTl.  33e.     Tan  <1.  VfDDlrt,  li.  S33.     Stnda,  Ic  433. 
t  LetUr  of  Don  John  to  thn  Kiug,  7  Abrll,  1577,  tn  Diso.iurH  StJinmler,  p. 
I,  appandlx. — "  Y  quenw  taa  a  baDdui-ui  deaplcgadK  de  mi." 
f  lUd. 
B  Bor,  I.  805.     Cabrera,  il  907.     Moteran,  vi.  119. 
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cringing  when  the  relations  changed.  He  refused  an  inter- 
view with  William  of  Orange  before  consulting  with  Don 
John,  and  solicited  one  aS;erwards  when  he  found  that 
every  effort  was  to  be  made  to  conciliate  the  Prince.*  He 
was  insolent  to  the  Q-ovemor-G-eneral  himself  in  February, 
and  i*espectful  in  March.  He  usurped  the  first  place  in  the 
church,t  before  Don  John  had  been  acknowledged  Grover- 
nor,  and  was  the  first  to  go  forth  to  welcome  him  after  the 
matter  had  been  arranged.  He  made  a  scene  of  virtuous 
indication  in  the  State  Council,  J  because  he  was  accused 
of  place-hunting,  but  was  diligent  to  secure  an  office  of  the 
hignest  dignity  which  the  G-ovemor  could  bestow.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  merits,  it  is  certain  that  he  inspired 
confidence  neither  in  the  adherents  of  the  King  nor  of  the 
Prince ;  while  he  by  turns  professed  the  warmest  regard 
both  to  one  party  and  the  other.  Spaniards  and  patriots, 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  suspected  the  man  at  the  same 
moment,  and  ever  attributed  to  his  conduct  a  meaning 
which  was  the  reverse  of  the  apparent.  §  Such  is  often  the 
judgment  passed  upon  those  who  fish  in  troubled  waters 
only  to  fill  their  own  nets. 

The  Duke,  however,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  cita- 
del. Sancho  d'Avila,  the  former  constable,  refused,  with 
Castillian  haughtiness,  to  surrender  the  place  to  his  suc- 
cessor, but  appointed  his  lieutenant,  Martm  d'Oyo,  to  per- 
form that  ceremony.  1 1  Escovedo,  standing  upon  the  draw- 
bridge with  Aerschot,  administered  the  oath :  "  I,  Philip, 
Duke  of  Aerschot,"  said  the  new  constable,  "  solemnly 
swear  to  hold  this  castle  for  the  King,  and  for  no  others." 
To  which  Escovedo  added,  "  G-od  help  you,  with  all  his 
angels,  if  you  keep  your  oath ;  if  not,  may  the  devil  carry 
you  away,  body  and  soul."  The  few  by-standers  cried 
Amen ;  and  with  this  hasty  ceremony,  the  keys  were  de- 
livered, the  prisoners,  Egmont,  Capres,  Goignies,  and  others, 
liberated,  and  the  Spaniards  ordered  to  march  forth.^ 

*  Gacbard,  Correspondonce  de  Guillatune  le  Tacit.,  iii.,  Prefoco,  p.  Iv.  and 
note  1. 

t  TassiB,  iii.  241.— Compara  Tan  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  228. 

I  Archives  ot  Correspondance,  Ti.  66. 

I  Ibid.,  Ti.  66,  67.— -Compare  letter  of  Escovedo,  Disoonrs  Sommier,  p.  13, 
appendix. 
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THom^ial  entanmfle  of  Don  John  into  Bnuscls— Revciro  of  tlio  ])ioture  — 
Analyals  of  the  Mcrei  oorrospondence  of  Dun  John  Aud  Cmcovu<1o  with 
Antonio  FOrei — Floti  against  the  Goyemor's  lilKsrty — HIb  dcHponding  Ian- 
fnage  and  i^oomj  antidpationa — Recommendation  of  Hcvure  niciuturuH— 
PcMJUon  and  prindpleB  of  Orange  and  his  family — HiH  priyatu  vIuwh  on  the 
qneation  of  peace  and  war — His  toleration  to  Catholics  and  Auiilniptists 
eenaured  hj  Ids  friends — Death  of  Viglius — New  miiwion  from  tho  Governor 
to  Orange— Detidls  of  the  Oertmydenberg  confurcnces— Nature  and  results 
of  these  negotiations — Papers  exchanged  between  tho  cuvoth  and  Oranp:u — 
Peter  Fanis  ezecnted  for  heresy — Three  parties  in  the  Netherlands —Duisi- 
Binlation  of  Don  John— His  dread  of  capture. 

As  already  narrated,  the  soldiery  bad  retired  definitely 
firom  the  country  at  the  end  of  April,  after  which  Don 
John  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Brussels  on  the 
1st  of  May.  It  was  long  since  so  festive  a  May-day  had 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  Brabant.  So  much  holiday  mag- 
nificence had  not  been  seen  in  the  Netherlands  for  years. 
A  solemn  procession  of  burghers,  preceded  by  six  thou- 
sand troops,  and  garnished  by  the  free  companies  of  archers 
and  musketeers,  in  their  picturesque  costumes,  escorted 
the  young  prince  along  the  streets  of  the  capital.  Don 
John  was  on  horsebacK,  wrapped  in  a  long  green  cloak, 
riding  between  the  Bishop  of  Liege  and  the  Papal  nuncio.* 
He  passed  beneath  countless  triumphal  arches.  Banners 
waved  before  him,  on  which  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and 
other  striking  scenes  in  his  life,  were  emblazoned.  Min- 
strels sang  verses,  poets  recited  odes,  rhetoric  clubs  enacted 
fantastic  dramas  in  his  honor,  as  he  rode  along.  Young 
virgins  crowned  him  with  laurels.  Pair  women  innumerable 
were  clustered  at  every  window,  roof,  and  balcony,  their 
bright  robes  floating  like  summer  clouds  above  him.  "  Softly 
from  those  lovely  clouds,"  says  a  gallant  chronicler,  "  de- 

♦  Bor,  X.  811.  Meteren,  vi.  120.  Hoofd,  xii.  500,  sqq.  Van  d.  Vynekt, 
iL  233.  Strada,  ix.  433.  Lottre  de  Barthelemi  liebart  (avocat  et  boilli 
g^n^ral  de  Tonmay),  3me  Mai,  1577. — "  Estant  le  Sr.  Dom  Jean  affable  d'on 
mantean  de  drap  de  conleiir  verd/'  etc.  The  Duke  of  Aerschot  was  magnifi- 
cent as  nsoal — "  Vestu  d'tin  collet  de  velours  rouge  cremoisy  brodtf  d'or," 
etc.,  etc — Ibid.,  apud  Gachard,  Documens  Incite  concemant  I'Histoire  de  la 
Bdgiqae  (Bmzelles,  1833),  i.  362-364. 
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scended  the  gentle  rain  of  flowera."*  The  proceedinga  ho 
gan  with  the  church,  and  ended  with  the  hanquet,  the  daj 
was  propitious,  the  populace  pleased,  and  after  a  hriUian 
feetiral,  Don  John  of  Austria  saw  himself  Governor-Gene 
ral  of  the  provinceB. 

Tbreo  daya  afterwards,  the  customary  oatha,  to  be  keW 
with  the  customary  conacientiouaneBs,  were  rendered  at  tl 
Town-house,t  and  for  a  brief  moment  all  seemed 


There  was  a  revetae  to  the  picture.     In  truth,  no 

guage  can  describe  the  hatred  which  Don  John  entertained 
for  the  Netherlands  and  all  the  inhabitants.  He  had  come 
to  the  country  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  English 
throne,  and  he  never  spoke,  in  hia  private  letters,  oi  thft 
provincea  or  the  people  but  in  terms  of  abhorrence.  He' 
waa  in  a  "  Babylon  of  diagust,"  in  a  "  hell,"  surrounded 
by  "  drunkards,"  "wineakinH,"  " scoimdrela,"  and  the  Mka, 
Prom  the  moment  of  his  arrival  he  had  strained  every  nervw 
to  retain  the  Spajoish  troops,  and  to  send  them  away  by  ees 
when  it  ahould  he  no  longer  feasible  to  keep  them,  Esco^ 
Tedo  shared  in  the  BentimentB  and  entered  fully  into  ths 
schemes  of  his  chief.  The  plot,  the  secret  enterprifle,  waft 
the  great  cauae  of  the  advent  of  Don  John  in  the  imeon-< 
genittl  clime  of  Flanders.  It  had  been,  therefore,  highly 
unportant,  in  his  estimation,  to  set,  aa  soon  as  posaihl^ 
about  the  accompliahment  of  this  important  bnsinesa.  He 
according  entered  into  correspondence  with  Antonio  Fw- 
rez,  the  King's  moat  confidential  Secretary  of  State  at  that^ 
period.  That  the  Governor  waa  plotting  no  treason  i~ 
sufficiently  obvious  from  the  contest  of  his  letters.  A 
the  same  time,  with  the  espansiveness  of  hig  characteij 
when  he  was  dealing  with  one  whom  he  deemed  his  cloi 
and  trusty  friend,  he  occasionally  made  use  of  eipressioi 
which  might  be  made  to  seem  equivocal.  This  was  ati 
more  the  case  with  poor  Escovedo.  Devoted  to  hia  maste 
and  depending  most  implicitly  upon  the  honor  of  Perez,  he 
indulged  in  language  wJiich  might  be  tortured  into  a  stiB 
more  suspicions  shape,  when  the  devilish  arts  of  Perez  and 
the  univeraal  diatruat  of  Philip  were  tending  steadily  M 
that  end.  For  Perez — on  the  whole,  the  boldeat,  deepest^ 
and  most  imscrupuloua  villain  in  that  pit  of  duplicity,  thft 

•  "  Em  Dcflyto  recghpn  nit  loo  liddere  wolken."— HooM,  tli.  BOO, 
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Spanish  Coiirt — waa  engflged  at  that  moment  with  Philip, 
in  a  plot  to  draw  from  Don  John  and  Escovedo,  by  means 
of  this  coireapondence,  the  proofa  of  a  trenaon  which  the 
King  and  minister  both  desired  to  find.  The  letters  from 
Spain  were  written  with  this  riew — those  from  Flanders 
were  interpreted  to  that.  end.  Eyery  confidential  letter 
received  by  Perez  waa  immediately  laid  by  him  before  the 
King,  erery  letter  which  the  artful  demon  wrote  waa  filled 
with  hints  as  to  the  danger  of  the  King's  learning  the  es- 
iatence  of  the  correspondence,  and  with  promises  of  pro- 
found secrecy  upon  his  own  part,  and  wua  then  imme- 
diately plaoM  in  Phihp's  hands,  to  receive  his  comments 
md  critioiBms,  before  being  copied  and  despatched  to  tho 
JTetherlands,*  The  minister  waa  playing  a  bold,  murder- 
ous, and  treacherous  game,  and  played  it  in  a  masterly 
manner.  Eicovedo  was  lufed  to  his  destruction,  Don  John 
a  made  to  fret  hia  heart  away,  and  Philip— more  deceived 
in  all — was  betrayed  in  what  he  considered  his  affections, 
d  made  the  mere  tool  of  a  man  as  &lse  as  himself  and 
tfnitely  more  aceompliahed. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Don  John  in  the 
"  'lerlands,  he  bad  begun  to  express  the  greatest  impa- 
e  for  Escovedo,  who  had  not  been  able  to  accompany 
B  master  upon  his  journey,  but  without  whose  assistance 
He  Governor  could  accomplish  none  of  hia  undertakings. 
FBeing  a  man,  not  an  angel,  I  cannot  do  all  which  I  have 
Id  do,"  said  he  to  Perez,  "without  a  single  person  in  whom 
i  can  confide."  t  He  protested  that  he  could  do  no  more 
was  then  doing.  He  went  to  bed  at  twelve  and 
e  at  seven,  without  having  on  hour  in  tJie  day  in  which 
3  take  his  food  regularly  ;  in  consequence  of  all  which  he 
d  already  had  three  fevers.  He  was  plunged  into  a  world 
f  distrust.  Every  man  auspected  him,  and  he  had  himself 
»  confidence  in  a  single  individual  throughout  that  whole 
labyloQ  of  disgusts.  He  observed  to  Perez  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  show  his  letters  to  the  King,  or  to  read  them  iu 

*  Mnny  of  those  lottora  aro  contained  in  a  very  mJiiable  MS.  coHoction  ba- 
longhiB  to  tho  rojnl  Ubmfy  at  Ihe  Hagno,  nnil  entitled  "  Cai'tia  qn'el  Selior 
Don  Juan  da  Anatria  7  el  Secnitmio  Juiin  ds  EeoobalD,  deaeifradu,  nuiTibidroa 
■  Sq.  Mag.  J  Ajitonlo  Peroz,  drade  Flandcs."  It  is  probable  tbat  tb^w  cepies 
vefe  mAdo  by  tbo  dirCE^tion  ol  Perei  bimaair,  when  obliged  to  deposit  tho 
ori^aalM  befbn  ttiD  indges  of  Aragon.. — Vide  Gaeiiarct,  Notice  eqr  nn  Hanu- 
■erit  de  la  Bibllotheiinii  Hoyale  de  la  Usye,  etc.  BuUnt.  Com.  Bay.  lii!. 
I  CuliiB  del  Selloi  Oou-i.  d'AmtrU  J  al  Be&M  Eauobsdo,  Ha,  t  1 — t, 
^Sl  Die.,  1516. 
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the  council,  as  he  meant  always  to  speak  the  truth  in  what- 
ever he  should  write.  He  was  sure  that  Perez  would  do 
all  for  the  best ;  and  there  is  something  touching  in  these 
expressions  of  an  honest  purpose  towards  Philip,  and  of 
generous  confidence  in  Perez,  while  the  two  were  thus  art- 
fully attempting  to  inveigle  him  into  damaging  revelations. 
The  Netherlanders  certainly  had  small  cause  to  love  or  trust 
their  new  Governor,  who  very  sincerely  detested  and  sus- 
pected them,  but  Pnilip  had  little  reason  to  complain  of 
his  brother.  "  Tell  me  if  my  letters  are  read  in  council, 
and  what  his  Majesty  says  about  them,"  he  wrote ;  "  and, 
above  all,  send  money.  I  am  driven  to  desperation  at  find- 
ing myself  sold  to  this  people,  utterly  unprovided  as  I  am, 
and  knowing  the  slow  manner  in  which  all  a£^s  are  con- 
ducted in  Spain."* 

He  informed  the  King  that  there  was  but  one  man  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  that  he  was  called  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
To  him  everything  was  communicated,  with  him  every- 
thing was  negotiated,  opinions  expressed  by  him  were  im- 
plicitly followed.  The  Governor  vividly  described  the 
misgivings  with  which  he  had  placed  himself  in  the  power 
of  the  states  by  going  to  Louvain,  and  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  had  consented  to  send  &way  the  troops.  After  this 
concession,  he  complained  that  the  insolence  of  the  states 
had  increased.  "  They  think  that  they  can  do  and  undo 
what  they  like,  now  that  I  am  at  their  mercy,"  he  wrote  to 
Philip.  "  Nevertheless,  I  do  what  you  command  without 
regarding  that  lam  sold,  and  that  I  am  in  great  danger  of 
losing  my  liberty,  a  loss  which  I  dread  more  than  anything 
in  the  world,  for  I  wish  to  remain  justified  before  God  and 
mon."t  He  expressed,  however,  no  hopes  as  to  the  result. 
Diarespoct  and  rudeness  could  be  pushed  no  farther  than 
it  had  already  gone,  while  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  actual 

Sovcmor  of  the  country,  considered  his  own  preservation 
opendent  upon  maintaining  thin^  as  they  then  were. 
\)o\\  John,  therefore,  advised  the  King  steadily  to  make 
])r()paration8  for  "  a  rude  and  terrible  war,"  J  which  was  not 
to  bo  avoided,  save  by  a  miracle,  and  which  ought  not  to 
find  htm  in  this  unprepared  state.    He  protested  that  it 

*  (iMrinH  ilol  Bufior  Don  J.  d'Austria  y  el  Sefior  Escobedo,  MS.  f.  1 — 4, 
81  DUs,  lATd. 
t  (lurtnii  lUl  8.  Don  Juan,  etc.,  MS.,  f.  4—12,  2  Jan.,  1577. 
X  **  Una  aruda  y  terlble  guerra."— Ibid. 
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was  imponible  to  exagf^rate  the  boldnesR  which  the  people 
felt  at  seeine  him  thus  defenceless.  "  They  say  publicly," 
be  continuec^  "that  your  Majesty  is  not  to  be  feared,  not 
being  capable  of  carr}'ing  on  a  war,  and  having  consumed 
and  exhausted  every  resource.  One  of  the  greatest  injuries 
erer  inflicted  upon  us  was  by  Marquis  ilavre,  who,  after 
his  return  from  Spain,  went  about  publishing  everywhere 
the  poverty  of  the  royal  exchequer.  This  has  emboldened 
them  to  nse,  for  they  believe  that,  whatever  the  disposi- 
tion, there  is  no  strength  to  chastise  them.  They  see  a 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  reasoning  in  the  absence 
of  new  levies,  and  in  the  heavy  arrearages  due  to  the  old 
troops."* 

He  protested  that  he  desired,  at  least,  to  be  equal  to  the 
enemy,  without  asking,  as  others  had  usually  done,  for 
double  the  amount  of  the  hostile  force.  He  gave  a  glance 
at  the  foreign  complications  of  the  Netherlands,  telling 
Philip  that  the  estates  were  intriguing  both  with  France 
and  Xiugland.  The  English  envoy  had  expressed  much  un- 
easiness at  the  pssoible  departure  of  the  Spanish  troops 
fix)m  the  Netherlands  by  sea,  coupling  it  with  a  probable 
attempt  to  liberate  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Don  John,  who 
had  come  to  the  provinces  for  no  other  purpose,  and  whose 
soul  had  been  full  of  that  romantic  scheme,  of  course  stoutly 
denied  and  ridiculed  the  idea.  "  Such  notions,"  he  had 
said  to  the  envoy,  "were  subjects  for  laughter.  If  the 
troops  were  removed  from  the  country,  it  was  to  strengthen 
his  Majesty's  force  in  the  Levant. "t  Mr.  Eogers,  much 
comforted,  had  expressed  the  warm  friendship  which 
Elizabeth  entertained  both  for  his  Majesty  and  his  Majes- 
ty's representative ;  protestations  which  could  hardly  seem 
very  sincere,  after  the  series  of  attempts  at  the  Queen's 
life,  undertaken  so  recently  by  his  Majesty  and  his 
Majesty's  former  representative.  Nevertheless,  Don  John 
had  responded  with  great  cordiality,  had  begged  for 
Elizabeth's  portrait,  and  had  expressed  the  intention,  if 
afliairs  went  as  he  hoped,  to  go  privately  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  kissing  her  royal  hand.  J  Don  John  fur- 
ther informed  the  King,  upon  the  envoy's  authority,  that 

*  Cartas  del  S.  Don  Juan,  etc.,  MS.,  f.  4—12,  2  Jan.  1577.  t  n>id. 

t  " y  yo  compedirle  su  retrato  y  dicicndo  que  si  las  cossas  de  aqui  to- 

xnasscn  assiento  come  esperava,  hiria  prividamente  a  besar  la  las  numo8"- — 
Ibid.  Upon  this  passage  in  bis  brother's  letter,  Philip  made  the  pithy  annota- 
tioD,  **Mudio  deeir/ue  esto;  that  was  saying  a  good  deal." — Ibid. 

VOL.  m.  I 
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Sliubeth  Lad  refused  assutance  to  the  estates,  Baying,  if 
slie  stirred  it  would  be  to  render  aid  to  Philip,  especially 
if  Fnmce  should  meddle  ia  the  matter.  As  to  iVaiice,  the 
Governor  advised  Pliihp  to  hold  out  hopes  to  Alen^oa  of 
espousing  the  Ini'anta,  but  by  no  means  ever  to  fuMl  sucb 
a  promise,  as  the  Duke,  "  beeides  being  the  shield  of  here- 
ties,  was  unscrupulously  addicted  to  infamouB  vices."* 

A  month  later,  Eseovedo  described  the  downfall  of  Don 
John's  hopea  and  his  own  in  dismal  language. — "  Tou  are 
aware,"  he  wrote  to  Perez,  "that  a  throne — a  chair  with  « 
canopy — is  our  intraition  and  our  appetite,  and  all  the  rest 
is  good  for  nothing.  Haring  failed  in  our  scheme,  we  ai« 
desperate  and  like  madmen.  All  is  now  weariness  and 
death."t  Having  espreesed  himself  in  such  desponding 
accents,  he  continued,  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  same 
lugubrious  vein,  "  I  am  ready  to  hang  myself,"  said  be, 
"  and  I  would  have  done  it  already,  if  it  were  not  for  keep- 
ing myself  as  executioner  for  those  who  have  done  us  so 
much  harm.  Ah,  Senor  Antonio  Perez  ! "  he  added,  "  what 
terrible  pertinacity  liave  those  devils  shown  in  making  ui 
give  up  our  plot.  It  seems  as  though  hell  were  opened  and 
had  sent  forth  Leaps  of  demone  to  oppose  our  schemes."]: 
After  these  vigorous  eiaculationa  he  proceeded  to  inform. 
hii  friend  that  the  English  envoy  and  the  eatates,  governed 
by  tbe  Prince  of  Orange,  in  whose  power  were  the  much- 
coveted  ships,  had  prevented  the  departure  of  the  troopa 
by  sea.  "  These  devils  complain  of  the  expense,"  said  he; 
"  but  we  would  willingly  swallow  the  coet  if  we  could  only 
get  tbe  ships."  He  then  described  Hon  John  as  so  cast 
down  by  his  disappointment  aa  to  he  fit  for  nothing,  and 
most  desirous  of  quitting  the  Netherlands  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. He  had  no  dispoaition  to  govern  these  wine-skins. § 
Any  one  who  ruled  in  the  provinces  was  ohhged  to   do 

*  "  Pnrgtie  de  mu  do  eer  ests  cl  ciondo  do  loa  hcrego),  so  ticnc  entsndido 
qaeno  hace  wompulD  del  peoado  nefandD."— CartM,  utu.,  MS.,  t  1 — 1£,  t 
Jnn.  1577. 

I  Cai-ta«,otii.,St3.,f.  la,  3  Fob.  1577.— "  Vinsepiwanpiy  CTijaqtio»nUy 
eortiuA  Bfl  unffftro  intentoj  apetito,  y  qua  todo  lo  demu  fis  Trapnprio  7  quo 
Dbimdose  ca]-do  la  traca  dc  aqnd  aailBo  can  loqnol  esUiDai  deapuwliia  ;  ram> 
Iscg*  ;  todo  a  de  aer  cHnsaDdD  y  luuertc." 

t  Cu-liia,  ctc.,M8.,f.  IE— 18,  7  Feb.  1B7T.— "EBtoy  por  aonaruia,  ja  lo 
hnl^  bDcbo  tiao  too  gitordase  paim  verduga  do  quien  tanto  mal  nofl  baae.  A I 
SoBet  Antonio  Pans  ;  qac  portinaula  y  UtrlUUdad  ■  aida  la  deaos  doniDnim  ea 
— .. ._  . ..  _n go  am  sbieiia  j  qnaonbiaii  de 

M  lo  qnio-c." — IMi. 
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exactly  wliat  ifaej  ordered  him  to  do.  Such  rule  was  not 
to  the  taste  of  JDon  John.  Without  anj  comparison,  a 
voman  would  answer  the  purpose  better  than  any  man, 
sod  EscoYedo  acoordinglj  suggoMted  the  Empress  D()wa<;or, 
or  'M'«i^AInA  de  Panna»  or  even  Madame  de  Lorraine,  ile 
foitlier  zeconunended  that  the  Spanish  troops,  tlius  forced 
to  leave  the  Netherlands  by  land,  should  be  employed 
u^ainat  the  heretics  in  France.  This  would  be  a  sulvoibr 
we  disgrace  of  removing  them.*  "  It  would  be  read  in 
history,"  continued  the  secretary,  "that  the  troops  went 
to  Fcanoe  in  order  to  render  assistance  in  a  great  religious 
aaceasitj ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  be  on  hand  to 
ohastise  these  drunkards,  if  necessary  .f  To  have  the  troops 
in  France  is  almost  as  well  as  to  keep  them  here."  lie 
begged  to  be  forgiven  if  he  spoke  incoherently.  'Twas  no 
wonder  that  he  should  do  so,  for  his  reason  had  been  dis- 
ardered  by  the  blow  which  had  been  received.  As  for  Don 
John,  he  was  dying  to  leave  the  country,  and  although  the 
£iroe  was  small  for  so  great  a  general,  yet  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  lead  these  troops  to  France  in  person.  "  It 
would  sound  well  in  history,"  said  poor  Escovedo,  who 
always  thought  of  posterity,  without  ever  dreaming  that 
his  own  private  letters  would  be  destined,  after  three  cen- 
turies, to  comment  and  earnest  investigation ;  "  It  would 
sound  well  in  history,  that  Don  John  went  to  restore  the 
Trencli  kingdom  and  to  extirpate  heretics,  with  six  thousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  horse.  'Tis  a  better  employment, 
too,  than  to  govern  such  vile  creatures  as  these."  j^ 

If,  however,  all  their  plans  should  foil,  the  secretary 
soggested  to  lus  fdend  Antonio,  that  he  must  see  and  make 
courtiers  of  them.  He  suggested  that  a  strong  administra- 
tion might  be  formed  in  Spain,  with  Don  John,  the  Marquis 
de  Los  Yelez,  and  the  Duke  of  Sesa.  "  With  such  chiefs, 
and  with  Anthony  and  John§  for  acolytes,"  he  was  of 
opinion  that  much  good  work  might  be  done,  and  that  Don 
John  might  become  "the  staff  for  his  Majesty's  old  age."|| 
He  implored  Perez,  in  the  most  urgent  language,  to  pro- 
cure irhilip's  consent  that  his  brother  should  leave  the 
provinces.    "  Otherwise,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  see  the  de- 

•  CSartaB,  etc.,  MS.,  f.  la— 16,  7  Feb.  1577. 
t  **  T  tanbien  servird  esto  de  refrenar  estoe  borracbos." — Ibid, 
t  "Se  olgar^  mas  de  servir  en  esto  que  no  en  goviemo  de  tan  rnin  genta." 
—Ibid.  i  Vi2.  John  of  Eecovedo  and  Antouf  Peres, 

g  *<E1  bacolo  per  sa  bexez."— Cartas,  etc,  MS.,  18— M,  7  Ftib,  lS7f. 
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struction  of  the  friend  whom  we  ho  much  love  !  He  will 
bewime  Beriously  ill,  and  if  so,  good  uight  to  him!*  Hia 
body  is  too  delicate."  Eacovedo  protested  that  he  woidd 
nither  die  himself.  "  In  the  catastrophe  of  Doa  John's 
death,"  he  continued,  "adieu  the  court,  adieu  the  world!" 
He  would  incontinently  bury  himself  among  the  mountaina 
of  San  Sebastian,  "preferring  to  dwell  among  wild  animals 
than  among  courtiers."  Eacovedo  accordingly,  not  urged 
by  the  most  disinterested  motives  certainly,  hut  with  as 
warm  a  friendship  for  his  master  as  princes  usuallj'  inspire, 
proceeded  to  urge  upon  Perez  the  necessity  of  aiding  the 
man  who  was  able  to  help  them.  The  first  step  was  to  get 
him  out  of  the  Netherlands.  That  was  his  constant  thought, 
by  day  and  night.  As  it  would  hardh^  be  desirable  for  him 
to  go  alone,  it  seemed  proper  that  Escovedo  should,  upon 
Home  pretest,  be  first  sent  to  Spain.  Such  a  pretest  would 
be  easily  found,  because,  as  Don  John  had  accepted  the  eo- 
Temment,  "  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  do  all  which 
the  rascals  bade  him."t  After  these  minute  statements, 
the  secretary  warned  his  correspoudent  of  the  necessity  of 
secrecy,  adding  that  he  especially  feared  "  all  the  court 
ladies,  great  and  small,  but  that  he  in  everything  confided 
entirely  in  Ferex." 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Don  John  wrote  to  Peres  in  a 
similar  tone.  "  Ah,  Senor  Antonio,"  he  esclaimed,  "  how 
certain  is  my  disgrace  and  my  misfortune.  Suined  is  our 
enterprise,  after  so  much  labor  and  such  skilful  manage- 
ment."J  He  was  to  have  commenced  the  work  with  the 
very  Spanish  soldiers  who  were  now  to  be  sent  off  by  land, 
and  he  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  them  go,  or  to  come  to 
an  open  rupture  with  the  states.  "  The  last,  his  conscience, 
his  duty,  and  the  time,  alike  forhade."§  He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  ruin  of  his  plans,  and  "  could  think 
of  nothing  save  to  turn  hermit,  a  condition  in  which  a  man'a 
labors,  being  spiritual,  might  not  be  entirely  in  vain."||  He 

'  "  T  es  de  onflrpn  tan  dcUcodo  quo  lo  tcmo  doiBTaoB  hia  n  buetuu  nocbes." 
—Cartas,  etc.,  MS.,  f.  IB— IB,  7  Fub.  1577. 

t  "PonjuB  reccUda  el  eoblecna  a  da  acsr  lo  qae  le  aconaejaron  aetoi 

t  Carfaa,  eta..  Ma.,iaPfll).  1577,  T.  IB- 18.— "  A,  Soflor  Antonio  y  cuaii 
dtrto  es  de  tni  dessracia  y  dmdlolui— la  qnicbra  do  noetro  dedgnlo  trai  may 
tialmjftdo  T  Won  guldo  qne  M  tenia." 
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was  BO  OTerwhelmed  by  the  blow,  ho  Bnid,  that  he  was  coii- 
Btantlj  thinking  of  an  anchorite*s  life.     Tliat  which  lie  h:ul 
been  leading  had  become  intoU*rublo.     He  was  not  iittcvl 
for  the  people  of  the  NctherlaiulH,  nor  they  for  him.  iiiitliur 
than  stay  longer  than  was  necessary  in  order  to  up])oint  his 
successor^  there  was  no  resolution  he  might  not  take,  even 
to  leaving  everything  and   coming  upon  them  when  they 
least  expected  him,  although  he  were  to  receive  a  bloody 
punisbment  in  consequence.     He,  too,  suggested  the  Em- 
press, who  had  all  the  qualities  which  he  lacked  himself,  or 
Madame  de  Parma,  or  Madame  de  Lorraine,  as  each  of  them 
was  more  fit  to  govern  the  provinces  than  he  pretended 
to  be.     "The  people,"  said  he,  plainly,  ^^ are  he(jinning  to 
Mior  me,  and  1  abhor  them  already ^  *     He  entreated  Perez 
to  get  him  out  of  the  country  by  fair  means  or  foul,  ^^per 
Jas  autper  nefas.^^f  His  friends  ought  to  procure  his  libera- 
tion, if  they  wished  to  save  him  from  the  sm  of  disobedience, 
and  even  of  in&my.     He  expressed  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  honor  of  his  correspondent,  adding  that  if 
nothing  else  could  procure  his  release,  the  letter  might  bo 
shown  to  the  King.    In  general,  the  Governor  was  always 
willing  that  Perez  should  make  what  changes  he  thought 
advisable  in  the  letters  for  his  Majesty,  altering  or  soften- 
ing whatever  seemed  crude  or  harsh,  provided  always  tho 
main  point — that  of  procuring  his  recal — were  steadily  kept 
in  view.  "  In  this,"  said  the  Governor,  vehemently,  "my  life, 
my  honor,  and  my  soul  are  all  at  stake :  for  as  to  the  two 
first,  I  shall  forfeit  them  both  certainly,  and,  in  my  des- 
perate condition,  I  shall  run  great  risk  of  losing  the  last."  J 
On  the  other  hand,  Perez  was  profuse  in  his  professions 
of  friendship  both  to  Don  John  and  to  Escovedo  ;  dilating 
in  all  his  letters  upon  the  difficulty  of  approaching  the  King 
upon  the  subject  of  his  brother's  recal,  but  giving  occasional 
information  that  an  incidental  hint  had  been  ventured  which 
might  not  remain  without  effect.    All  these  letters  were, 
however,  laid  before  Philip,  for  his  approval,  before  being 
despatched,  and   the  whole   subject  thoroughly  and  per- 
petually discussed  between  them,  about  which  Perez  pre- 

*  **  Tor  lo  que  me  enpiegan  avorrecer  y  por  lo  que  yo  les  aboiresco." — Car- 
tas, etc,  MS.,  16  Feb,  1677,  t  16—18. 

t  Ibid. 

t  Cartas,  etc.,  MS.,  1  Marzo,  1577,  f.  18,  19.— "Que  en  hacerlo  me  va  la 

vida  y  onra  y  alma,  porqne  las  dos  primeras  partes  perdor^  cierto y  la 

tercera  de  puro  desperado  hira  a  gran  riesgo." 
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tended  that  be  hardly  dared  breathe  a  ayllable  to  his 
Majesty.  He  had  done  what  he  could,  ho  aaid,  whUe  read- 
ing, piece  by  piece,  to  the  King,  during  a  fit  of  the  gout, 
the  official  despatches  from  the  Netherlands,  to  insinuate 
Buch  of  the  arguments  used  by  the  Governor  and  Escovedo 
Bs  might  seem  admissible,  but  it  waa  soon  obvious  that  no 
impression  could  be  made  upon  the  royal  mind.  Perez  did 
not  urge  the  matter,  therefore,  "because,"  said  he,  "if  the 
King  should  suspect  that  we  had  any  other  object  than  hia 
interests,  me  should  all  be  laat."*  Every  effort  should  be 
made  by  Don  John  and  all  his  friends  to  aecore  hia  Ma- 
jesty's entire  confidence,  since  by  that  course  more  progretM ' 
would  be  made  in  their  secret  plans,  than  by  proceedings 
eonceraiiig  which  the  Governor  wrote  "with  such  fury  and 
aniiety  of  heart."t  Perez  warned  his  correspondeDt,  there- 
fore, most  solemnly,  against  the  danger  of  "  striking  the  ' 
blow  without  hitting  the  mark,"  and  tried  to  persuade  him 
that  his  best  interests  required  him  to  protract  his  residence 
in  the  provinces  for  a  longer  period.  He  informed  Don 
iTohn  that  hia  disappointment  as  to  the  Enghsh  scheme  hod 
met  with  the  warmest  eympathy  of  the  K.iag,  who  had 
wished  bis  brother  success.  "  I  have  sold  to  him,  at  as 
high  a  price  aa  I  could,"  said  Perez,  "  the  magnanimity 
with  which  your  highness  had  sacrificed,  on  that  occasion, 
a  private  object  to  his  service."! 

■  The  minister  held  the  same  language,  when  writing,  in  s 
atiU  more  intimate  and  expansive  style,  to  Escovedo.  "  "We 
must  avoid,  by  a  thousand  leagues,  the  possibility  of  the 
King's  thinking  ua  influenced  by  private  motives,"  he  ob- 
served ;  "  for  we  know  the  King  and  the  delicacy  of  these 
matters.  The  only  way  to  gain  the  good-wili  of  the  man  is 
carefully  to  accommocfate  ourselves  to  his  tastes,  and  to 
have  the  appearance  of  being  occupied  aolcly  with  his  in- 
terests."§  The  letter,  like  ^l  the  rest,  being  submitted  to- 
"the  man"  in  question  before  being  sent,  was  underlined 

■  CBrtHB,  oto.,  MS.,  f.  30—2*. 

t  Tlrid-- — "  Coa  taotB  ftarin  j  culdmdo  de  corafon.* 

t  "  Sn  Hog,  ha  maniCesUda  gnat  dSKo  ds  qairsa  hoblsim  podiclB  aantKr 
aa  cfltft  Decision  ;  y  jo  k  he  TODdido  quau  t^oro  be  i^vido  d  ab^  poJS 
A.  loparUcnliirMrvlda"— Cju-taa,  eW.,Ma..ai)— B4.* 

1  CiirlaB,6to„M9..tEl— 27— "MopBreMqn»hiHOo«dehniroii!lBj 
que  plenu  el  re;  que  traUmaa  Ian  dc  praiuwita  do  la  qua  toca  al  Seflt 

nU«,  pnea  par  el  m 
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hj  loam,  at  this  nmgraph,  and  fumiiihcd  with  the  followinp; 
annotation: — 'M>at  you  must  enLirge  upon  the  poaBOf^ 
which  I  haye  marked — uy  more,  even  if  you  are  obliged  to 
copy  the  letter,  in  order  that  we  may  hcm  the  nature  of  the 


In  another  letter  to  Eflcovedo,  Perez  enliir^d  upon  the 
improprietr,  the  impossibility  of  Don  JolmV  leaving  tho 
NetherlanOB  at  that  time.  The  King  was  so  resolute  upon 
that  point,  he  said,  tliat  'twas  out  of  the  question  to  suggest 
the  matter.  "We  should,  by  so  doing,  only  lose  all  credit 
with  him  in  other  things.  You  know  what  a  terrible  man 
he  is  ;  if  he  should  once  suspect  us  of  having  a  private  end 
inyieWy  we  should  entirely  miss  our  nKirk."t  Especially 
the  secretary  was  made  acquainted  with  the  enormous  error 
which  would  be  committed  by  Don  John  in  leaving  his 
post.  Perez  "  had  ventured  into  the  water"  upon  the  sub- 
lect,  he  said,  by  praising  the  Governor  warmly  to  his 
JkOueaty.  The  King  had  responded  by  a  hearty  eulogium, 
aAdnng  that  the  greatest  comfort  in  having  such  a  brother 
waa,  that  he  might  be  where  his  Majesty  could  not  be. 
Therefore,  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  Don  John  to  leave 
the  proTinces.  The  greatest  tact  was  necessary,  urged 
Perez,  in  dealing  with  the  King.  If  he  should  once  *'  sus- 
pect that  we  have  a  private  purpose,  we  ore  lost,  and  no 
i)emo8thenes  or  Cicero  would  be  able  to  influence  him 
afterwarda.":^  Perez  begged  that  his  ardent  attachment  to 
Don  John  might  be  represented  in  the  strongest  colors  to 
that  high  personage,  who  was  to  be  assured  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  afiairs  in 
Spain,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Escovedo.  "  It  would 
never  do,  however,"  he  continued, ''  to  let  our  man  see  that 
we  desire  it,  for  then  we  should  never  succeed.  The  only 
way  to  conquer  him  is  to  make  him  believe  that  things  are 
gomg  onae  he  taiahes,  not  as  his  highness  may  desire,  and 
that  we  have  none  of  us  any  will  but  the  King's."  §    ITpon 

hombre  la  volwiUad  no  a  de  ser  sino  tratar  solamente  de  su  negodo  y  accomo- 
dalle  loB  estadoe  7  ^  negodos  a  sa  giuto." 

*  "  ICas  OS  aviades  de  alargar  en  lo  que  yo  rayo.  Dcdd  mas  annqne  se 
eopie  la  carta»  para  ver  el  animo  de  la  respnesta." — Cartas,  etc. ,  MS. ,  f.  24 — 27. 

t  Cartas,  etc.,  MS.,  1  27—32. — '*Porqae  no  perdemos  el  eredito  con  el  para 
otTM  cosas,  que  como  Vm.  sabe  es  tendbile  bombre,"  etc.,  etc. 

X  **  Forque  la  ora  que  llegaemos  a  esto  somos  perdidos,  y  no  abra  Demo- 
sthenes ni  Ciceron  qui  le  persnada  despnes." — Cartas,  etc.,  MS.,  1  27 — 32. 

I  "  Pero  no  lo  mostremos  a  este  ombre  jamas  que  lo  deseamos  porqne  nodca 
lo.vemmos,"  etc.— Ibid. 
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this  passage  the  ''  terrible  man"  made  a  brief  annotation : 
''this  paragraph  does  admirably,"  he  said,  adding,  with 
charncteristic  tautology,  **  and  ickat  you  say  in  it  is  also  ex- 
cellmV*^ 

"  Therefore,"  continued  the  minister, "  God  forbid,  Master 
Eitcovedo,  that  you  should  come  hither  now ;  for  we  should 
all  be  lost.  In  the  English  matter,  I  assure  you  that  his 
Majestv  was  extremely  anxious  that  the  plan  should  suc- 
ceed, either  through  the  Pope,  or  otherwise.  That  puts  me 
in  mind,"  added  Perez,  "  to  say,  body  of  God !  Senor  Esco- 
vedo !  how  the  devil  came  you  to  send  that  courier  to  Eome 
about  the  English  plot  without  giving  me  warning  ?  "t  He 
then  proceeded  to  state  that  the  papal  nuncio  in  Spain  had 
been  much  troubled  in  mind  upon  the  subject,  and  had  sent 
for  him.  "  I  went,"  said  Perez,  "  and  after  he  had  closed 
the  door,  and  looked  through  the  keyhole  to  see  that  there 
were  no  listeners,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  received  in- 
telligence from  the  Pope  as  to  the  demands  made  by  Don 
John  upon  his  Holiness  for  bulls,  briefs,  and  money  to  assist 
him  in  nis  English  scheme,  and  that  eighty  thousand  ducats 
imd  already  been  sent  to  him  in  consequence.' '  Perez  added 
that  the  nuncio  was  very  anxious  to  know  how  the  affair 
Nliould  best  be  communicated  to  the  King,  without  prejudice 
to  liiM  highness.  He  had  given  him  the  requisite  advice,  he 
<H)ntiiiucd,  and  had  himself  subsequently  told  the  King  that, 
no  doubt,  letters  had  been  written  by  Don  John  to  his 
Mujosty,  communicating  these  negotiations  at  Eome,  but 
that  probably  the  despatches  had  been  forgotten.  Thus, 
giving  hitnHeff  the  appearance  of  having  smoothed  the  matter 
^itli  the  King,  Perez  concluded  with  a  practical  suggestion 
tjf  niuuh  imi)ortance — the  necessity,  namely,  of  procuring 
tli0  nnsasHination  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  soon  as  possible. 
*•  Lut  it  never  bo  absent  from  vour  mind,"  said  he,  "  that  a 
good  oreiuiion  must  bo  found  for  finisMna  Orange,  since,  be- 
nldt^M  the  service  which  will  thus  be  rendered  to  our  master, 
Mul  to  the  sitttou,  it  will  bo  worth  something  to  ourselves,'^  X 

*  **  MflU  miHttilo  va  muy  blon,  y  lo  quo  dods  en  d  tanMen." — Cai*tas,  etc., 

MM.,  r.  117  ai. 

I  **  (^oriK)  <lo  DIoN,  Hoflor  Enooboilo,  como  dlablos  despacharon  el  correo  a 
HtmiA  MililHi  wiU)  do  liiglatoiTft,"  oto.— Ibid.  Upon  this  passage  the  King  has 
1^  noiiid  with  hlH  own  hand :  "  and  this  paragraph  is  even  still  moi-e  to  the 
VUf|M«M,  ("  Y  wto  oapltulu  va  ann  mqjor  al  proposito.")— Ibid. 

J  "  (flo  qutt  no  doxo  Yin.  do  Uovar  en  su  ponsamiento  para  si  conviniesse  y 
W  UUdtMiM  Oil  oomIoii  iHtix)  oowpuosto  todo  de  los  estados  a  <tcavar  a  Oranxc, 
uHy  ilfuniM  44  ■onrluio  que  so  ftra  a  nuestro  Soflor  y  bien  a  esos  estados  not 
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Xo  apology  is  necessary  for  laying  a  somewhat  cxloiisivo 
analysis  of  £is  secret  com^spondence  betore  the  rfadci-.  If 
there  be  any  yalue  in  the  examples  of  history,  ('crtainly  few 
chronicles  can  furnish  a  more  instructive  iiuiral.  Hen;  are 
a  despotic  king  and  his  confidential  minister  hiyin*^  tlieir 
heads  together  in  one  cabinet;  the  viceroy  of  tlic  most  im. 
portant  provinces  of  the  realm,  with  his  secretary,  (leei)ly 
conferring  in  another,  not  as  to  the  manner  of  aclvaneini^  the 
great  interests,  moral  or  material,  of  the  ])eo|)hi  over  \\hn::i 
God  has  permitted  them  to  rule,  but  as  to  tlie  bent  means 
of  arranging  conspiracies  against  tlie  throne;  aiA  life  of  a 
neighboring  sovereign,  with  the  connivance  and  subsidies  of 
the  Pope.  In  this  schane,  and  in  tliis  oidy,  the  hi;,di  con- 
spirators are  agreed.  In  every  otiicr  respect,  mutual  sus- 
picion and  profound  deceit  characteriz(;  tlu;  Hcene.  'i'lie 
governor  is  filled  with  inexpressible  loathing  fur  the  whole 
nation  of  *' drunkards  and  wineskins"  who  are  at  the  very 
moment  strewing  flowers  in  his  path,  and  deafening  his  cara 
with  shouts  of  welcome;  the  king,  while  expressing  ini- 
bounded  confidence  in  the  viceroy,  is  doing  his  utmost, 
through  the  agency  of  the  subtlest  intriguer  in  the  world, 
to  inveigle  him  into  confessions  of  treasonable  schemes,  and 
the  minister  is  filling  reams  of  paper  with  protestations  of 
affection  for  the  governor  and  secretary,  with  sneers  at  the 
character  of  the  king,  and  with  instructions  as  to  the  best 
method  of  deceiving  him,  and  then  laying  the  despatches 
before  his  Majesty  for  correction  and  enlargement.  To 
complete  the  picture,  the  monarch  and  his  minister  are  seen 
urging  the  necessity  of  murdering  the  foremost  man  of  the 
age  upon  the  very  dupe  who,  within  a  twelvemonth,  was 
himself  to  be  assassinated  by  the  selfsame  pair ;  whik;  the 
arch-plotter  who  controls  the  strings  of  all  these  complicated 
prcnects  is  equally  false  to  king,  governor,  and  secretary, 
and  is  engaging  all  the  others  in  these  blind  and  tortuous 
paths,  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  secret  and  most 
ignoble  aims. 

In  reply  to  the  letters  of  Perez,  Don  John  constantly 
expressed  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  which  he  derived 
from  them  in  the  midst  of  his  annoyances.  "  He  was  very 
disconsolate,"  he  said,  "  to  be  in  that  hell,  and  to  be  obliged 

valdria  cUgo,  j  crea  me  que  le  digo  la  vcrdad  y  creame  le  digo  otra  vez." — 
Cartas,  etc.,  MS.,  f.  27—22. 
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to  remain  in  it,"*  now  that  the  Eagliah  plot  hod  fallen  to 
to  the  ground,  but  he  would  nevertheless  take  patience,  anl, 
wait  for  a  more  fayorable  conjuncture. 

Eacovedo  eipreaaed  the  opinion,  however,  notwithBtand; 
ing  all  the  auggestions  of  Perez,  that  the  presence  of  Dox 
John  in  the  provinces  had  become  entirely  superfluoDl 
'■An  old  woman  with  her  distaff,"  suggested  the  secretary, 
"would  be  more  appropriate;  for  there  would  be  nothing 
to  do,  if  the  states  had  their  way,  save  to  sign  everjthiii|t 
which  they  should  comniand."t  if  there  should  be  wai; 
bis  higluteSs  would,  of  course,  not  abandon  hie  post,  even  id 
permitted  to  do  so  ;  but  otherwise,  nothing  could  be  gained 
by  a  prolonged  residence,  Ab  to  the  achetue  of  BBsaaainat^ 
ing  the  Prince  of  Orange,  EscoTedo  prayed  Perez  to  bdieve 
him  incapable  of  negligence  on  the  subject,  "  Tou  know, 
that  the  fniahing  of  Orange  is  very  near  my  heart," 
the  poor  dupe  to  the  man  by  whom  he  was  himself  so  E)oon 
to  be  finished.  "  Tou  may  believe  that  I  have  never  for* 
gotten  it,  and  never  will  forget  it,  until  it  be  done.  Mucl^ 
and  very  much,  artifi.ce  is,  however,  necessary  to  accomplisli 
this  otjeet.  A  proper  person  to  undertake  a  task  fraug-ht 
with  such  weli-kaown  danger,  is  hard  to  find.  Nererthe- 
less,  I  wOl  not  withdraw  my  attention  from  the  subject  till 
such  a  person  be  procured,  and  the  deed  be  done,"  J 

A  month  later,  Eseovedo  wrote  that  he  was  about  to  visit 
Spain.  He  complained  that  be  required  rest  in  hia  old  agei 
but  that  Perez  could  judge  how  mnch  rest  he  could  get  ia 
anch  a  condition  of  atfairs.  He  was,  unfortunately,  nofe 
aware,  when  he  wrote,  how  soon  hia  correspondent  waa  to 
give  him  a  long  repoae.  He  said,  too,  that  the  pleasure  (^ 
visiting  his  home  waa  counterbalanced  by  the  necessity  of 
travelling  back  to  the  Netherlands  ;§  but  he  did  not  know 
that  Perez  was  to  spare  him  that  trouble,  and  to  send  him 
forth  upon  a  much  longer  journey. 

•  artM,  etc.,  MS.,  £B  Miyo,  1577,  t  32— 3i.— "TlmB  ma  r 

f  Ibid,,  29  M*io,  1527,  f,  33—37.—"  St  Ssftor  Dob  Joan  no 
duo  QUA  dirdia  con  m  rueoa  qoe  flnns  Lo  qiuJloA  qiriHiBniL" 

I  "T*  Vm.  H«e  cuanto  qoeiODgo  en  BlpetuaiiJantDiiIiKai«i"aO™Bi«»pii«» 
Hen  cms  qn>  ng  ae  me  a  aJvAIadg  tU  oIvMOni  Auts  ohtIs  ,-  q  ~   ~'~~ 

tmesonsigo  Ian  ujDodcIo  peligro  noBuBVDdD  nllaxlH  monquu  lu  hu  buwiiulD.  Sa 
jvrctsTt  at  ffWifaiJci  fUUa  lUta  wr  le  fiBcHo. " — Ibid. 
I  Cwrliii,  eto.,  Ma.,  EI  Jlmio,  1677,  f.  38,  37. 
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The  GoremCfT-General  had,  in  truth,  not  inspired  the 
popular  par^  or  its  leader  with  confidence,  nor  did  he  pla«e 
the  least  reUaDce  upon  them.  While  at  Lourain,  he  had 
complained  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  agninBt  his 
life  and  liberty.  Two  French  gentlemen,  Bonnivet  and 
BeUangreviUe,  had  been  arrested  on  auspicion  of  a  conspi- 
.  racy  to  secure  his  person,  and  to  carry  him  off  a  prisoner  to 
Eocbelle.  Hothmg  came  of  the  esamination  which  foi- 
loved ;  the  prisoners  were  released,  and  an  apology  was  Bent 
by  the  atateB-general  to  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  as  well  for 
t&e  indienity  whicb  had  been  offered  to  two  of  hia  servants, 
u  for  the  suspicion  which  had  been  cast  upon  himself.* 
Don  John,  however,  was  not  satisfied.  He  persisted  in 
aasertiDg  the  eiiatenee  of  the  conspiracy,  and  made  no 
secret  of  hia  belief  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  ac- 
qn&inted  with  the  arrangement,  t  As  may  be  supposed, 
nothing  waa  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  inveatigation 
to  implicate  that  astute  politician.  The  Prince  had  indeed 
secretly  recommended  that  the  Governor  should  be  taken 
into  custody  on  hia  first  arrival,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
assassination  or  personal  injury,  but  in  order  to  extort  better 
terms  from  Philip,  through  the  affection,  or  reapect  which  he 
might  be  supposed  to  entert.iin  for  his  brother.  It  will  bo 
remembered  that  unaueceasful  attempts  had  also  been  made 
to  capture  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Commander  Reque- 
sena.  Such  achievements  comported  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  aay  well-concerted 
plot  existed  against  the  liberty  of  the  Governor,  it  is  certain 
that  he  entertained  no  doubt  on  the  subject  himself.  X 

In  addition  to  these  real  or  auspeoted  desipis,  there  was 
an  ever-present  consciousness  in  the  mind  of  Don  John  that 
the  enthusiasm  which  greeted  his  presence  was  hollow,  that 
no  real  attachment  was  felt  for  his  person,  that  his  fate  was 
leading  him  into  a  false  position,  that  the  hearts  of  the 
people  were  fixed  upon  another,  and  that  they  were  never 
to  be  won  by  himself.  Instinctively  he  seemed  to  feel  a 
multitude  of  invisible  threads  twining  into  a  snare  around 

•  Boi,  I.  806.     HoDfd,  li.  493. 

t  (jabmts  oBiwrtH  that  Cmnt  tdlitin,  nith  othn  depaties  nf  (be  estaUa.  had 
coDdpired  ('*  por  peraiuuiDO  del  Piiucipu  de  Oi'aiigQ  jorden  d«l  Daqns  de 
Atenp™  "]  to  mako  tho  nspture  ot  Dan  JoboV  perwn  ;  adding  tbut  tbs  eonfos- 
ricn  trantd  Iibfo  bean  extorted  from  ttaem  upon  the  rauk,  tbore  being  enSlcleilt 
fnab  of  tbaii  guilt,  bat  tbe  bB&Ii  vu  hnihed  up. — id.  DOSa  and  b. 
^^    }  Beelbsiemuluat  GnanmiPrlBstsnr,  Anhira,  tta.,  vL  41,  43. 
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him,  and  the  courageous  heart  and  the  bounding  strength 
became  uneasiljr  conscious  of  the  net  in  which  they  were 
to  be  held  captive  till  life  should  be  wasted  quite  away. 

The  universal  affection  for  the  rebel  Prince,  and  the  hope- 
less abandonment  of  the  people  to  that  deadliest  of  sins, 
the  liberty  of  conscience,  were  alike  unquestionable.  "  They 
mean  to  remain  free.  Sire,''  wrote  Escovedo  to  Philip,  "  and 
to  live  as  they  please.  To  that  end  they  would  be  willing 
that  the  Turk  should  come  to  be  master  of  the  country. 
Ey  the  road  which  they  are  travelling,  however,  it  will  be 
the  Prince  of  Orange — ^which  comes  to  quite  the  same 
thing."  *  At  the  same  time,  however,,  it  was  hoped  that 
something  might  be  made  of  this  liberty  of  conscience.  All 
were  not  equally  sunk  in  the  horrible  superstition,  and 
those  who  were  yet  faithful  to  Church  and  King  might  be 
set  against  their  besotted  brethren.  Liberty  of  conscience 
might  thus  be  turned  to  account.  While  two  great  parties 
were  "  by  the  ears,  and  pulling  out  each  other's  hair,  all 
might  perhaps  be  reduced  together."  t  His  Majesty  was 
warned,  nevertheless,  to  expect  the  worst,  and  to  believe 
that  the  countiy  could  only  be  cured  with  fire  and  blood.  J 
The  position  of  the  Governor  was  painful  and  perplexing. 
"  Don  John,"  said  Escovedo,  "  is  thirty  yea/rs  old,  I  pro- 
mise your  Majesty  nothing,  save  that  if  he  finds  himself 
without  requisite  assistance,  he  will  take  himself  off  when 
your  Majesty  is  least  thinking  of  such  a  thing."  § 

Nothing  could  be  more  melancholy  than  the  tone  of  the 
Governor's  letters.  He  believed  himself  disliked,  even  in 
the  midst  of  affectionate  demonstrations.  He  felt  com- 
pelled to  use  moderate  counsels,  although  he  considered 
moderation  of  no  avail.  He  was  chained  to  his  post,  even 
though  the  post  could,  in  his  opinion,  be  more  advantageously 
filled  by  another.  He  would  still  endeavour  to  gain  the 
affections  of  the  people,  although  he  believed  them  hope- 
lessly alienated.  If  patience  would  cure  the  malady  of  the 
country,  he  professed  himself  capable  of  applying  the  re- 
medy, although  the  medicine  had  so  £u*  done  but  little  good, 
and  oltliough  he  had  no  very  strong  hopes  as  to  its  future 

*  Lottor  of  Efoovodo  to  the  King,  March  27, 1577,  Discours  Sommier,  etc., 
p.  4,  apponilix. 

t  Lottor  of  EsooTodo,  etc.,  Discours  Sommier,  p.  16. 

i  "  £»to  negocio  no  esta  para  curai'se  con  bnenas  razoues,  sino  con  faego  7 
con  saiiffre/' — Ibid. 

I  Lottor  of  EsuoTodo,  Discours  Sommier,  appendix,  p.  16. 
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I    effects.*    "  Thus  far,  however,"  said  he,  "  I  nm  but  as  one 
^^srying  in  the  wildemesa."  t    Ho  took  occasiou  to  impreBs 
^npon  his  Majesty,  in  very  strong  language,  tho  necessity  of 
Hfatoney.     Secret  agents,  spies,  and  spies  upon  spies,  were 
"toore  necessary  than  ever,  and  were  very  expensive  portions 
of  government  machinery.     Never  was  money  more  wanted. 
Nothing  could  be  more  important  than  to  attend  faithfully 
to  the  financial  suggestions  of  Escovedo,  and  Don  John, 
therefore,  urged  his  Mojesty,  again  and  again,  not  to  dis- 
honor their  drafts.     "  Money  is  tho  gruel,"  said  he,  "  with 
which  we  must  cure  this  sick  man;  "J  and  he  thereforo 
prayed  all  those  who  wished  well  to  hia  efforts,  to  see  that 
his  Majesty  did  not  fail  him  in  this  important  matter.     Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  vigor  of  his  efforts,   and  the 
earneatnesa  of  liis  intentions,  he  gave  hut  little  hope  to  his 
Majesty  of  any  valuahle  fruit  from  the   paciflcatioa  just 
ooneiutled.     He  saw  the  Prince  of  Orange  strengthening 
himself,  "  with  great  fury,"  in  Holland  and  Zealand ;  §  he 
knew  that  the  Prince  was  backed  by  the  Queen  of  England, 
who,  notwithstanding  her  promises  to  Philip  and  himself, 
had  offered  her  support  to  the  rebels  in  case  the  proposed 
terms  of  peace  were  rejected  in  Holland,  and  he  felt  that 
"  nearly  the  whole  people  was  at  the  devotion  of  the  Prince."  || 
Don  John  felt  more  and  more  convinced,  too,  that  a  con- 
spiracy was  on  foot  against  his  liberty.     There  were  so 
many  of  the  one  party,  and  so  few  of  the  other,  that  if  lie 
were  once  fairly  "  trussed,"  he  affirmed  that  not  a  man 
n.  among  the  faithful  would  dare  to  budge  an  inch.  ^     He 
Bjtherefore  informed  his  Majesty  that  he  was  secretly  medi- 
H.tating  a  retreat  to  some  place  of  security ;  judging  very 
F  properly  that,  if  he  were  still  hia  own  master,  he  should  bo 
"  able  to  esert  more  influence  over  those  who  were  still  well 
disposed,  than  if  he  should  suffer  himself  to  be  taken  captive. 
A  suppressed  conviction  that  he  could  effect  nothing,  except 
with  his  sword,  pierced  through  all  his  more  prudent  reflec- 
L'  tions.     He  maintained  that,  ai'ter  all,  there  was  no  remedv 
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n  fl  HteenramiD,"  stc— Letter  or  Don  John  to  Fei'ez,  Diuaurs  I 
i  "  Bl  PriBctpn  dB  Orangea  oontaoo  ol  fortificar  i.  grm  fi 

ZtlimiU."— LottsT  or  Don  Jotan  to  the  King,  Disoinn  Sommier 
II  IbliL,  p.  36. — "La  major  parte  de  ks  estndoa  Htanni 

■-*■■'    ■'oto.  U  Ibtd.,  p.  36. 
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t  to  cut  off  the  disenscd  ports  at  once,*  ani 
e  begged  his  Majesty  for  the  means  of  perform- 
>  operatioE  Landaomely.  The  general  expressiona 
'  ■  had  previously  used  in  favor  of  hrotha  and  mild 
t  hardly  tallied  with  the  severe  amputation  thu»- 
aded.  There  was,  in  truth,  a  constant  strugdft 
ffouf  on  between  the  fiercenees  of  his  inclinations  and  tW 
Awtilee  vhich  had  been  imposed  upon  him.  He  alreadj- 
fislt  entirely  out  of  place,  and  although  he  scorned  to  fly 
fhnu  hifl  post  BO  long  as  it  seemed  the  post  of  danger,  hs 
«M  most  ansious  that  the  King  should  grant  him  his  di»* 
Buual,  Bo  soon  as  his  presence  should  no  longer  be  imp»> 
riously  required.  He  was  Bure  that  the  people  wouldnerw 
believe  in  his  Majesty's  forgiveness  until  the  man  ooncerO" 
ing  whom  they  entertained  so  much  Buspicion  should  bs 
removed ;  for  they  saw  in  him  only  the  "  thunderbolt  cf, 
hia  Majesty's  wrath."  t  Orange  and  England  confirmed, 
tbclr  EUBpicions,  and  Bustained  their  malice.  Should  he  b0 
(Wiiipelled,  against  his  will,  to  remain,  he  gave  warning  that 
he  might  do  something  which  would  be  matter  of  aatonisbp 
ment  to  everybody.  J 

Meantime,  the  man  iu  whose  hands  really  lay  the  quem 
tion  of  war  and  peace,  eat  at  Middelburg,  watching  the 
dwp  current  of  events  aa  it  slowly  flowed  towards  the  pre- 
cipice. The  whole  population  of  Hollaud  and  Zealmid 
hung  on  his  words.  "The  people  here,"  he  wrote,  "are 
hewiloked  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  love  bim,  they 
fear  him,  and  wish  to  have  him  for  tbcir  master.  They  in^ 
form  him  of  everything,  and  take  no  pesoJution  without 
consulting  him."§ 

While  William  was  thua  directing  and  animating  the 
whole  nation  with  his  spirit,  his  immediate  triends  became 
more  and  more  anxious  concerning  the  perils  to  which  h« 
waa  exposed.  His  mother,  who  had  already  seen  her 
voungcet  born,  Henry,  her  Adolphus,  her  chivalrous  Louii^ 
laid  in  their  bloody  graves  for  the  cause  of  conscience,  was 
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most  Bolieitous  for  the  welfare  oS  her  "  heart's-beloved  lord 
and  Bon,"  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Kevertheless,  the  high- 
epiriteii  old  dame  wtis  even  more  alarmed  at  the  posaibilitr 
of  a.  peace  in  which  that  neligiouB  liberty  for  which  ao  much 
dear  blcwd  hod  been  poured  forth  should  be  inadequately 
secured.  "  My  heart  longs  for  certain  tidings  from  my 
lord,"  she  wi'ote  to  William,  "  for  methinks  the  peace  now 
in  proepect  will  prove  but  &n  oppreasion  for  soul  and  con- 
ecicnce.  I  trust  my  heart's  dearly-beloyed  lord  and  boe 
will  be  supported  by  divine  grace  to  do  nothiog  against  God 
and  his  own  soul's  salvation.  'Tis  betterto  lose  the  temporal 
than  the  etercal."  •  Thus  wrote  the  mother  of  William, 
Knd  we  can  feel  the  sympathetic  thrill  which  such  tender 
and  lofty  words  awoke  in  his  breast.  TTiw  son,  the  Ol-storred 
Philip,  now  for  ten  yeiira  long  a  compulsory  sojourner  in 
Spain,  ivas  not  yet  weaned  from  his  affection,  for  his  noble 
parent,  but  sent  messages  of  affection  to  him  whenever  oc- 
camon  offered,  while  a  less  commendable  proof  of  his  filial 
affectioa  he  had  lately  afforded,  at  the  expense  of  the  luck- 
lees  captain  of  his  Spanish  gnard.  That  olJicer  having  dared 
in  his  presence  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  his  father,  was 
suddenly  seized  about  the  wai^  by  the  enraged  young 
Count,  hurled  out  of  the  window,  and  killed  stone-dead 
tq)on  the  spot.  +  After  this  exhibition  of  his  natural  feel- 
ings, the  Spanish  government  thouglit  it  necessary  to  take 
more  Bubtle  means  to  tame  so  turbulent  a  spirit.  Unlbr- 
tunately  they  proved  successful. 

Count  John  of  Naflsau.  too,  was  sorely  pressed  for  money. 
Six  hundred  thousand  florins,  at  least,  had  been  advanced 
by  himself  and  brothers  to  aid  the  cause  of  Netherland 
freedom.  %     Louis  and  himself  had,  unhesitatingly  and  im- 
mediately, turned  into  that  sacred  fund  the  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  which  the  King  of  France  had  presented  them 
for  their  personal  use,  §  lor  it  was  not  the  Prince  of  Orange 
alone  who  had  consecrated  hiB  wealth  and  his  life  to  the 
cause,  but  the  members  of  his  family,  less  immediately  in- 
Kiwested  in  the  coimtry,  had  thus  furnished  what  may  well 
Wk^  called  an  enormous  subsidy,  and  one  most  dispropor- 
Ptioned  to  their  means.     !Not  only  had  Idiey  given  all  the 

■  ClMm«.}>rhiit«Mr,JkdvbiTei,  elc,,'Ti,  19,60. 

)  Da  U  PUe,  p.  003.     Grocn  t.   PiinHtaror,  AreWTM,  etc..  vl.  102.    Da 
Usnrlor,  XeraDiroi :  art.  PhU.  GolB. 
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cash  whicb  they  could  command  by  mortgaging  their  lands 
and  rentB,  their  plate  and  furniture,  but,  in  tbe  words  of 
Count  John  himself,  "  they  had  taken  the  chains  and  jewels 
from  the  necks  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their 
mother,  and  had  hawked  them  about,  as  if  they  had  them- 
Belves  been  traders  and  huckstera."  '  And  yet,  even  now, 
while  stoopiug  under  this  prodigious  debt.  Count  John 
Eisked  not  for  present  repayment.  He  only  wrote  to  the 
Prince  to  signify  his  extreme  embarrassment,  and  to  re- 
quest some  obligation  or  recognition  from  the  cities  of 
Holtond  and  Zealand,  whence  hitherto  no  expression  of 
gratitude  or  acknowledgment  had  proceeded.f 

The  Prince  consoled  and  assured,  as  beat  he  could,  his 
mother,  son,  wife,  and  brother,  even  at  the  samo  moment 
that  he  comforted  bia  people.  He  also  received  at  this 
time  a  second  and  more  solemn  embasay  from  Don  John.  J 
No  sooner  had  the  Goyeraor  exchanged  oaths  at  Brussels, 
and  been  acknowledged  as  the  representative  of  his  Majesty, 
than  he  hastened  to  make  another  efibrt  to  conciliate  the 
Prince.  Don  John  saw  before  him  only  a  grand  seignior 
of  lofty  birth  and  boundleaa  influence,  who  had  placed  him- 
self towards  the  Crown  in  a  false  position,  from  which  ho 
might  even  yet  bo  reacued;  for  to  sacrifice  the  whims  of  a 
reforming  and  transitory  religious  fanaticism,  which  had 
spun  itself  for  a  moment  about  so  clear  a  brain,  would,  he 
thought,  prove  but  a  trifling  task  for  ao  experienced  a  poli- 
tician as  the  Prince.  WUliam  of  Orange,  on  the  other 
hand,  looked  upon  bis  jioung  antagonist  as  the  most  bril- 
liant impersonation  which  had  yet  been  seen  of  the  tbul 
spirit  of  persecution. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  follow,  somewhat  more  in  detail 
than  is  usually  desirable,  the  interchange  of  conversation s, 
letters,  and  protocols,  out  of  which  the  brief  but  important 
administration  of  Don  John  was  composed;  for  it  was 
exactly  in  such  manifestation  a  that  the  great  fi.ght  was 
really  proceeding.  Don  John  meant  peace,  WiUiam  meant 
war,  for  he  knew  that  no  other  issue  was  poaaible.  Peace, 
in  reality,  was  war  in  its  worst  shape.  Peace  would 
chain  every  priestly  tongue,  and  unsheath  every  knightly 
sword  ia  the  fifteen  provinces  agaiust  little  Holland  au'd 
Zealand.     He  had  been  able  to  bind  all  tbe  provinces  to- 
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eetber  by  tlie  hastily-forged  chain  of  the  Ghent  Treaty,  and 
Bad  done  what  he  could  to  strengthen  tha,t  union  by  the 
principle  of  mutual  religious  respect.  By  the  arrival  of 
Don  John  that  worlt  had  been  deranged.  It  had,  however, 
been  impoasible  for  the  Prince  thoroughly  to  infuae  hia  own 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  toleration  into  the  hearts  of  his 
nearest  associates.  He  could  not  hope  to  inspire  his  deadly 
enemies  with  a  deeper  sympathy.     Was  he  not  himself  the 

Pmarh  of  obloquy  among  the  Reformers,  because  of  his 
ieniency  to  Catholics  ?  Nay  more,  was  not  his  intimate 
eouncillor,  the  accomplished  Saint  Aldegonde,  in  despair 
because  the  Prince  refused  to  exclude  the  Anabaptists  of 
Holland  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  ?  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  "William  was  straining  every  nerve  to  unite 
warring  sects,  and  to  persuade  men's  hearts  into  a  system 

I  by  which  their  consciences  were  to  be  laid  open  to  God 
alone — at  the  moment  when  it  was  most  necessary  for  the 
Tery  existence  of  the  fatherland  that  Catholic  and  Protea- 
tant  should  mingle  their  aocial  and  political  relations — it 
Wfts  indeed  a  bitter  disappointment  for  him  to  see  wise 
statesmen  of  his  own  creed  unable  to  rise  to  the  idea  of 
toleration.  "The  affair  of  the  Anabaptists,"  wrote  Saint 
Aldegonde,  "has  been  renewed.  Tlie  Prince  objects  to 
«xcludo  them  from  citizensliip.  He  answered  me  sharply, 
that  their  yea  was  equal  to  our  oath,  and  that  we  should 
iiot  press  this  matter  unless  we  were  loiZZjn^  to  confess 
Hat  it  wag  just  for  tlie  Papists  to  coinpel  iw  to  a  divine 
Bervice  which  was  against  our  conscience."  It  seems 
Siardly  credible  that  this  sentence  should  have  been  in- 
Sited  as  a  bitter  censure,  and  that,  too,  by  an  enlightened 
end  accomplished  Protestant.  "  In  short,"  continued  Saint 
Aldegonde,  with  increasing  vexation,  "  I  don't  see  how  wo 
can  accomplish  our  wish  in  this  matter.  The  Prince  has 
ntteared  reproaches  to  me  that  our  clergy  are  striving  to  ob- 
tain a  mastery  over  consciences.  He  praised  lately  the 
»  Baying  of  a  monk  who  was  not  long  ago  here,  that  our  pot 
tad  not  gone  to  the  fire  as  often  as  that  of  our  antagonists, 
but  that  when  the  time  came  it  would  he  black  enough. 
in  short,  the  Prince  fears  that  after  a  few  centuries  the 
clerical  tyranny  on  both  sides  will  stand  in  this  respect  on 
the  same  footing."* 

*  Bco  tlie  letter  of  Sdiib  AldoEonde  In  BxsadL  HiiL  dec  BelarmnUe,  i. 
■i.  )d.  ess.  589. 
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Early  in  the  month  of  May,  Doctor  Leoninus  and  Caspar 
SrhetE,  Seigneur  de  Grobbendonck  hud  been  sent  on  a 
nusaton  from  the  atatea-general  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.'t" 
WhUe  their  negotiations  were  Htill  pending,  four  special 
eriToya  from  Don  John  arrired  at  Middelburg.  To  this 
MmmiaBion  was  infonnally  adjoined  Leoninua,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  general  position  of  Viglina.  Viglius  waa 
dead.*  Since  the  memorable  arrest  of  the  State  Council, 
he  had  not  appeared  on  the  scene  of  public  aflairs.  The 
houae-airest,  to  which  he  had  been  compelled  by  a  revolu- 
tionary committee,  had  been  indefinitely  prolonged  by  k 
higher  power,  and  after  a  protracted  iUnesa  he  bad  noiae- 
lessly  daaappeared  irom  the  stage  of  lii'e.  Tliere  had  beeai 
few  more  learned  doctors  of  both  laws  than  he.  There  had 
been  few  more  adroit  politicians,  considered  from  his  point 
of  Tiew.  His  punning  device  was  "Vitamortaliumvi^lia,"X 
and  he  acted  accordingly,  but  with  a  narrow  interpretation. 
His  lil'e  had  indeed  been  a  vigil,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  vigils  had  been  for  Viglius.  The  weather-beaten 
Palinurus,  aa  be  loi-ed  to  call  himself,  had  conducted  hi» 
own  afgoay  bo  warily  that  he  had  saved  hia  whole  cargo, 
and  perished  in  port  at  last,  while  others,  not  sailing  by  hia 
compass,  were  still  tossed  by  the  tempest. 

The  agents  of  Don  John  were  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  the 
Seigneur  de  Hierges,  Seigneur  de  Willerval,  and  Doctor 
Meetkercke,  accompanied  by  Doctor  Andrew  Gaiil,  one  of 
the  imperial  commissioners- §  The  two  envoys  from  the 
Btatee-general,  Leoninua  and  Schetz,  being  present  at  Gier- 
truydenberg,  wore  added  to  the  deputatioij.|[  Aa  important 
conlerence  took  place,  the  details  of  which  nave  been  some- 
what  minutely  preserved.^   The  Prince  of  Orange,  accom- 

1  Ho  died  Maj  8. 1577.— Hot,  x.  812.     Hoofd.  xii.  601. 

I  Boc,  I.  S12.  Uetflran,  Ti,  120.— Another  motto  of  bis  wns,  "Ea  front 
fvriH  «n  booicr  Chriil: "  that  is  to  Baj,  A  good  Iswyor  is  a  l»d  CbrisOnn. — 
Hetenn,  tL  120.  UnfoTtnBmtiil!'  Ids  own  character  did  not  give  the  lie  ntii- 
tujtorUj  to  the  derico. 

f  Biir,  I.  SU.     Hoofd,  ill.  SOS.  II  Bar.  x-  8IG.     Hoofd,  lii.  609. 

T  Bj  tliE  learned  nnd  acute  Oschird,  to  whom  tho  bister;  of  Uie  Netber- 
bndi  ia  onder  mch  great  ufaligationa.  Vide  Correspondnnce  da  GoiUiama  Is 
Tult.,  iU.  prsface,  liiL  liiii.,  nnd  nppcodloi,  pp.  447 — 4S9,  whoro  ia  to  ba 
found  the  "  Vrajo  NuTntioB  iles  Propas  dn  CoBti  et  d'aoltnj  (anui  entre  dea 
TItptMs  d'HoUsndo  et  dc  Zslinde  i.  Gboertrudonbcrg  trn  moia  d<  Hn;,  1577.** 
"On  rcoonnnlt,"  ut^  U-  Oai^lutrd,  "en  lisnnt  cette  cnri^osa  tidAllon,  <|ii'oI]« 
fnt  I'oDTnigB  d'nn  des  conHjiUem  da  Prince,  peut-Mre  I'nBteur  bd  est  il  Phllippo 
de  Btunii  (St.  Aldegonds)  lid-mime."— Kote  lo  p.  M7,  OaUbDme  la  Tiult., 
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panied  by  Saint  Aldegonde,  and  four  other  councillors, 
encountered  the  eeven  champions  from  BniaselB  in  a  long 
debate,  which  was  more  like  a  passage  of  arme  or  a  trial  of 
skill  tbau  a  friendly  colloquy  with  a  pacific  result  in  pro- 
spect ;  for  it  must  he  remembered  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
did  not  mean  peace.  He  had  devised  tlie  Pacification  of 
Ghent  as  a  union  of  the  other  provinces  with  Holland  and 
Zealaud,  against  Pbilip,  He  did  not  intend  that  it  should 
be  converted  into  a  union  of  the  otJier  provinces  with  Philip 
against  Holland  and  Zealand. 

Meetkercke  was  the  first  to  speak.  He  said  that  the 
Governor  hod  despatched  them  to  the  Prince,  toespreashia 
good  intentions,  to  represent  the  fidehty  with  which  his 
promiHes  had  thus  far  been  executed,  and  to  entreat  the 
Prince,  together  with  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
to  unite  with  their  sister  provinces  in  common  allegiance 
to  his  Majesty.  His  highness  also  proposed  to  advise  with 
them  concerning  the  proper  method  of  convoking  the  states- 
general."  Ab  soon  as  Meetkercke  had  finished  his  obser- 
vations, the  Prince  demanded  that  the  points  and  artides 
Bhould  be  commonicated  to  bim  in  writing.  Now  this  wae 
precisely  what  the  envoys  preferred  to  omit.  It  was  easier. 
Mid  for  more  agreeable  to  expatiate  in  a  general  field  of 
controversy,  than  to  remain  tethered  to  distinct  points. 

The  oommissionerB,  after  whispering  in  each  other's  ears 
for  a  few  minutes,  refused  to  put  down  anything  in  writing. 
Protocols,  they  said,  only  engendered  confusion. 

"No,  DO,"  said  thePnnce,  in  reply,  "we  will  have  nothing 
except  in  black  and  white.  Otherwise  things  will  be  said  on 
both  sides,  which  will  afterwards  be  interpreted  in  different 
ways.  Nay,  it  will  be  denied  that  some  important  points 
have  been  discussed  at  all.  We  know  that  by  experience. 
Witness  the  solemn  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  ye  have  tried  to 
make  fruitless,  under  pretence  that  some  points,  arranged 
by  word  of  moutli,  and  not  stated  particularly  in  writing, 
lud  been  intended  in  a  different  sense  &om  the  obvious  one. 
Ghivemments  given  by  royal  commission,  for  example  ;  what 
^nt  could  be  clearer  ?  Nevertheless,  ye  have  hunted  up 
glosses  and  cavils  to  obscure  the  intention  of  the  contracting 
parties.  Te  have  denied  my  authority  over  Utrecht,  because 
not  mentioned  expressly  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent."t 

•  Vpay«K*r™tloii,  elo.,M7,  «8.  I  Ibid.,  449,160. 
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"But,"  said  one  of  the  envoys,  interrupting  at  this 
point,  "neither  the  Council  of  State  nor  the  Court  of 
Mecldin  consider  Utrecht  as  belonging  to  your  Excellency's 
government."  * 

"  Neither  the  Council  of  State,"  replied  the  Prince, "  nor 
the  Court  of  Mechlin  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 
'Tis  in  my  commission,  and  all  the  world  knows  it."t  He 
added  that  instead  of  affairs  being  thrown  into  confusion 
by  being  reduced  to  writing,  he  was  of  opinion,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  was  by  that  means  alone  they  could  be  made 
perfectly  clear. 

Leonmus  replied,  good  naturedly,  that  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  upon  that  score,  and  that  writings  should  be  ex- 
changed. In  the  meantime,  however,  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Prince  would  honor  them  with  some  preliminary 
information  as  to  the  points  in  which  he  felt  aggrieved,  as 
well  as  to  the  pledges  which  he  and  the  states  were  inclined 
to  demand. 

"  And  what  reason  have  we  to  hope,"  cried  the  Prince, 
"  that  your  pledges,  if  made,  will  be  redeemed  ?  That  which 
was  promised  so  solemnly  at  Ghent,  and  ratified  by  Don 
John  and  his  Majesty,  has  not  been  fulfilled."  § 

"  Of  what  particular  point  do  you  complain  ?"  asked 
Schetz.    "  Wherein  has  the  Pacification  been  violated  ?  " 

Hereupon  the  Prince  launched  forth  upon  a  flowing  stream 
of  invective.  He  spoke  to  them  of  his  son  detained  in  dis- 
tant captivity — of  his  own  property  at  Breda  withheld — of 
a  thousand  confiscated  estates — of  garrisons  of  G-erman 
mercenaries — of  ancient  constitutions  annihilated — of  the 
infamous  edicts  nominally  suspended,  but  actually  in  full 
vigor.  He  complained  bitterly  that  the  citadels,  those 
nests  and  dens  of  tyranny,  were  not  yet  demolished.  "  Te 
accuse  me  of  distrust,"  he  cried;  "but  while  the  cas- 
tles of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Namur,  and  so  many  more  are 
standing,  'tis  yourselves  who  show  how  utterly  ye  are 
without  confidence  in  any  permanent  and  peaceful  arrange- 
ment." § 

*'  And  what,"  asked  the  deputy,  smoothly,  "  is  the  point 
which  touches  you  most  nearly?    "What  is  it  that  your 

♦  See  details  of  Conferences  at  Gertmydenberg,  preserved  by  Bor,  x.  819. 

t  Bor,  X.  819.     Hoofd,  xii.  504. 

t  Vraye  NaiTation,  etc.     Gachard,  GmUaumo  le  Tacit.,  iii.  450. 

§  Bor,  X.  819.     Hoofd,  xiL  604.     Compare  Cabrera,  xi.  913,  914. 
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Excellency  most  desires  ?  By  what  means  will  it  be  possible 
for  the  government  fully  to  give  you  contentment  ?  "* 

"  I  wish,"  he  answered,  simply,  "the  full  execution  of  the 
Ghent  Pacification.  If  you  regard  the  general  welfare  of 
the  land,  it  is  well,  and  I  thank  you.  If  not,  'tis  idle  to 
make  propositions,  for  I  regard  my  country's  profit,  not  my 
own."t  Afterwards,  the  Prince  simply  repeated  his  demand 
that  the  G-hent  Treaty  should  be  executed ;  adding  that 
after  the  states-general  should  have  been  assembled,  it 
would  be  time  to  propose  the  necessary  articles  for  mutual 
security. 

Hereupon  Doctor  Leoninus  observed  that  the  assembly 
of  the  states-general  could  hardly  be  without  danger.  H!e 
alluded  to  the  vast  number  of  persons  who  would  thus  be 
convoked,  to  the  great  discrepancy  of  humors  which  would 
thus  be  manifested.  Many  men  would  be  present  neither 
discreet  nor  experienced.  He  therefore  somewhat  coolly 
suggested  that  it  might  be  better  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
holding  any  general  assembly  at  all.  An  amicable  confer- 
ence, for  the  sake  of  settling  doubtful  questions,  would 
render  the  convocation  superfluous,  and  save  the  country 
from  the  dangers  by  which  the  step  would  be  attended. 
The  Doctor  concluded  by  referring  to  the  recent  assemblies 
of  Prance,  the  only  result  of  which  had  been  fresh  dissen- 
sions. J  It  thus  appeared  that  the  proposition  on  the  part 
of  Don  John  meant  something  very  different  from  its 
apparent  signification.  To  advise  with  the  Prince  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  assembling  the  estates  really  meant,  to 
advise  with  him  as  to  the  best  means  of  preventing  any 
such  assembly.  Here,  certainly,  was  a  good  reason  for  the 
preference  expressed  by  the  deputies,  in  favor  of  amicable 
discussions  over  formal  protocols.  It  might  not  be  so  easy 
in  a  written  document  to  make  the  assembly,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  assembly,  appear  exactly  the  same  thing. 

The  Prince  replied  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  condition  of  Prance  and  of  the  Netherlands. 
Here,  was  one  will  and  one  intention.  There,  were  many 
factions,  many  partialities,  many  family  intrigues.  Since  it 
had  been  agreed  by  the  Ghent  Treaty  that  certain  points 
should  be  provisionally  maintained  and  others  settled  by  a 

*  Bor,  X.  819.     Hoofd,  xii.  504.  t  Ibid.     IWd. 

t  Vi-ayo  NaiTation,  etc.,  451. 
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Bpeedy  convocation  of  the  atatea-generai,  tbe  plaineat  course 
wflB  to  maiatain  the  proyiaionai  points,  and  to  Bummon  the 
atatea-general  at  once.*  This  certainly  was  concise  and 
logical.  It  ia  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  were  really  ae 
anxioua  for  the  assembly-general  aa  he  appeared  to  be. 
Both  partiea  were  fencing  at  each  other,  without  any  real 
intention  of  carrying  their  points,  for  neither  wished  the 
convocation,  while  both  affected  an  eagerneea  for  that  event. 
— The  conveiBEtion  proceeded, 

"At  least,"  said  an  envoy,  "you  can  tell  beforehand  in 
what  you  are  aggrieved,  and  what  you  have  to  propose." 

"  We  are  aggrieved  in  nothing,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
propose,"  answered  the  Prince,  "  bo  long  aa  you  maiataia 
the  Paelfictttion.  We  demand  no  other  pledge,  and  are 
willing  to  refer  everything  afterwarda  to  the  aaaembly." 

"  But,"  aaked  Schetz,  "  what  aeeurity  do  you  offer  us  that 
you  will  youraelvea  maintain  the  Pacification?" 

"We  are  not  bound  to  give  aasuranc^a,"  answered  the 
Prince.  "  The  Padiicatioji  is  itaelf  an  aasnraJioe.  'Tia  a 
provisional  arrangement,  to  be  maintained  by  both  parties, 
until  after  tbe  decision  of  the  aaaembly.  The  Pacification 
must  therefore  be  maintained  or  disavowed.  Choose  be- 
tween the  two.  Only,  if  you  mean  still  to  acknowledge  it, 
you  must  keep  its  articles.  Thia  u-e  mean  to  do,  and  if  up 
to  the  present  time  you  have  any  complaint  to  make  of  our 
conduct,  as  we  trust  you  have  not,  we  are  ready  to  give  you 
Batiafiiction."t 

"  In  short,"  said  an  envoy,  "  you  mean,  after  we  shall 
have  placed  in  your  handa  the  government  of  Utrecht, 
Amsterdam,  and  other  phicea,  to  deny  ua  any  pledges  on 
your  part  to  maintain  tTie  Pacification." 

"  But,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  if  we  are  already  accomplish- 
ing the  Pacification,  what  more  do  you  wish  ? 

"  In  this  fashion,"  cried  the  others,  "  after  having  got  aU. 
that  you  ask,  and  having  thus  fortified  yourselves  more  than 
you  were  ever  fortified  before,  you  will  make  war  upon  ua." 

"  War?"  cried  tbe  Prince,  "  what  are  youatraidof  p  We 
are  but  a  handful  of  people ;  a  worm  compared  to  tbe  Kin$ 
of  Spain.  Moreover,  ye  are  fifteen  proTinces  to  two.  What 
have  you  to  &ar  F"  { 

-  Vmje  Namtlon,  etc.,  452.  |  Ibid.,  *62,  453.  I  IWi 
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^  Ah,"  said  Mieetkereke,  "we  have  seen  what  ynu  <H)ijld 
do,  wlien  you  wen  marten  of  the  sea.  Dou't  niakc  yuur- 
lelTeB  out' quite  bo  little."* 

"  But,"  said  the  Prince,  "the  Pacification  of  Ghent  pro- 
Tidet  for  all  this^  Your  deputies  were  ])erft>ctly  Huti>ti(Ml 
with  the  guarantees  it  fumisned.  Ah  to  niakin<;  war  upon 
fou,  'tia  a  thing  without  foundation  or  ap]>oanin(*c  of  pro- 
bability. Had  you  believed  then  that  yuu  had  aiiythiiii^  to 
fear,  you  would  not  have  forgotten  to  demand  plrdij^es 
enough.  On  the  contrary,  you  saw  how  roundly  wt;  were 
dealing  with  you  then,  honestly  diH^rnishin^  the  country, 
even  before  the  peace  had  been  concluded.  Tor  oursflvcH, 
although  we  felt  the  right  to  demand  guaranteeH,  we  would 
not  do  it,  for  we  were  treating  with  you  on  terms  of  eonii- 
denoe.  AVe  declared  expressly  that  had  we  b(*en  dealing 
with  the  King,  we  should  have  exactc^d  stricter  pled^^es. 
Aa  to  demanding  them  of  us  at  the  moment,  'tis  nonsense. 
We  have  neither  the  means  of  assailing  you,  nor  do  we 
deem  it  expedient  to  do  so.'^t 

"  To  say  the  truth,"  replied  Schetz,  "  we  arc  really  confi- 
dent that  you  will  not  make  war  upon  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  we  see  you  spreading  your  religion  daily,  in- 
stead of  keeping  it  confined  within  your  provinces.  AVliat 
asBurance  do  you  give  us  that,  after  all  your  demand  uhall 
have  been  accorded,  you  will  make  no  innovation  in  reli- 
gion."! 

**  The  assurance  which  we  give  you,"  answered  the  Prince, 
**  is  that  we  will  really  accomplish  the  Pacification." 

"  But,"  persisted  Schetz,  "  do  you  fairly  promise  to  sub- 
mit to  all  which  the  states-general  shall  ordain,  as  well  on 
this  point  of  religious  exercise  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  as 
<m  all  the  others  P"§ 

This  was  a  home  thrust.  The  Prince  parried  it  for  a 
while.  In  his  secret  thoughts  he  had  no  expectation  or  de- 
sire that  the  states-general,  summoned  in  a  solemn  manner 
by  the  Governor-General,  on  the  basis  of  the  memorable 
aaaembly  before  which  was  enacted  the  grand  ceremony  of 
the  imperial  abdication,  would  ever  hold  their  session,  and 

*  *^  et  ponrtant  ne  toos  fidtei  pat  li  petite  cobum  yovm  faictM."— 
Vraye  Narration,  etc,  453. 

t  Vraye  Narration,  etc.,  454.  X  IWd. 

i  JMA.,  455. 
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although  he  did  not  anticipate  the  prohibition  by  such 
aBsembly,  should  it  take  place,  of  the  reformed  worship  in 
Holland  and  Zealand,  he  did  not  intend  to  submit  to  it, 
even  should  it  be  made. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he,  accordingly,  in  reply  to  the  last 
question,  "  for  ye  have  yourselves  already  broken  and  vio- 
lated the  Pacification;  having  made  an  accord  with  Don 
John  without  our  consent,  and  having  already  received  him 
as  Grovemor." 

"  So  that  you  don't  mean,"  replied  Schetz,  "  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  states  ?"* 

"  I  don't  say  that,"  returned  the  Prince,  continuing  to 
parry ;  "  it  is  possible  that  we  might  accept  it ;  it  is  possible 
that  we  might  not.  "We  are  no  longer  in  our  entire  rights, 
as  we  were  at  the  time  of  our  first  submission  at  Ghent." 

"  But  we  will  make  you  whole,"  said  Schetz. 

"  That  you  cannot  do,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  for  you  have 
broken  the  Pacification  all  to  pieces.  "We  have  nothing, 
therefore,  to  expect  from  the  states,  but  to  be  condemned 

off'-hand."t 

"You  don't  mean,  then,"  repeated  Schetz,  " to  submit  to 
the  estates  touching  the  exercise  of  religion  ?" 

"  No,  we  do  not !"  replied  the  Prince,  driven  into  a  comer 
at  last,  and  striking  out  in  his  turn.  "  We  certainly  do 
not.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  we  see  that  you  intend  our  ex- 
tirpation, and  we  don't  mean  to  be  extirpated."  J 

"  Ho !"  said  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  "  there  is  nobody  who 
wishes  that." 

"  Indeed,  but  you  do,"  said  the  Prince.  "  We  have  sub- 
mitted ourselves  to  you  in  good  faith,  and  you  now  would 
compel  us  and  all  the  world  to  maintain  exclusively  the 
Catholic  religion.  This  cannot  be  done  except  by  extirpat- 
ing us." 

A  long,  learned,  vehement  discussion  upon  abstract 
points,  between  Saint  Aldegonde,  Leoninus,  and  Doctor 
Gaill,  then  ensued,  during  which  the  Prince,  who  had  satis- 
fied himself  as  to  the  result  of  the  conference,  retired  from 
the  apartment.  He  afterwards  had  a  private  convention 
with  Schetz  and  Leoninus,  in  which  he  reproached  them 
with  their  inclination  to  reduce  their  fatherland  to  slavery.  § 

*  Vraye  Narration,  etc. ,  456. 

t  "  Quo  d'estre  condarands  h.  pm-  et  &  plain."— Ibid.    X  Ibid.     §  Ibid,  459. 
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He  also  took  occasion  to  remark  to  Hierges,  that  it  was 
a  duty  to  content  the  people  ;  that  whatever  might  be  ac- 
complished for  theiti  was  durable,  whereas  the  will  of  kings 
was  perishing.  He  told  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  that  if 
Utrecht  were  not  restored,  he  would  take  it  by  force.  He 
warned  the  Duke  that  to  trust  the  King  was  to  risk  his 
head.  He,  at  least,  would  never  repose  coniGidence  in  him, 
having  been  deceived  too  often.  The  King  cherished  the 
maxim,  Juereticis  non  est  servanda  fides ;  as  for  himself  he 
was  calbo  y  calbanista,  and  meant  to  die  so.* 

G^ie  formal  interchange  of  documents  soon  afterwards  took 
place.  The  conversation  thys  held  between  the  different 
parties  shows,  however,  the  exact  position  of  affairs.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  intentions  of  either  Reformers  or 
loyalists.  Philip  and  his  representatives  still  contended 
for  two  points,  and  claimed  the  praise  of  moderation  that 
their  demands  were  so  few  in  number.  They  were  ^villing 
to  concede  everything,  save  the  unlimited  authority  of  the 
JKing  and  the  exclusive  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. The  Prince  of  Orange,  on  his  side,  claimed  two 
points  also — the  ancient  constitutions  of  the  country  and 
religious  freedom.  It  was  obvious  enough  that  the  contest 
was  the  same,  in  reality,  as  it  had  ever  been.  No  approxi- 
mation had  been  made  towards  reconciling  absolutism  with 
national  liberty,  persecution  with  toleration.  The  Pacifica- 
tion of  Grhent  had  been  a  step  in  advance.  That  treaty 
opened  the  door  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  t  but  it  was 
an  agreement  among  the  provinces,  not  a  compact  between 
the  people  and  the  monarch.  By  the  casuists  of  Brussels 
and  the  licentiates  of  Louvain,  it  had,  to  be  sure,  been 
dogmatically  pronounced  orthodox,  and  had  been  confirmed 
by  royal  edict.  To  believe,  however,  that  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty had  faith  in  the  dogmas  propounded,  was  as  absurd  as 
to  believe  in  the  dogmas  themselves.  If  the  Grhent  Pacifi- 
cation really  had  made  no  breach  in  royal  and  Roman  infal- 
libility, then  the  efforts  of  Orange  and  the  exultation  of  the 
Eeformers  had  indeed  been  idle. 

The  envoys  accordingly,  in  obedience  to  their  instructions, 

*  Extracts  from  the  MS.  letters  (28th  and  29th  of  May,  1577)  of  Don  John 
to  the  King,  given  by  M.  Gachard  in  the  preface  to  the  third  vol.  Corrcspon- 
dance  de  Guillaume  le  Tacit.,  p.  Iziii. 

t  Even  TaBsis  admits  this  fact,  which  is  indeed  indispntable.— "  Abhorrcbafc 
▲ustriacus,"  says  he  (liii.  p.  245),  "  a  confii-matione  Pacis  Qandavensis,  quod 
per  earn  tacite  Introdncebatur  libertas  religionis." 
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made  a  formal  Btatement  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
states  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  on  the  part  of  Don  John.* 
They  alluded  to  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards,  as  if  that 
alone  had  fulfilled  every  duty  and  authorized  every  claim. 
They  therefore  demanded  the  immediate  publication  in  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  of  the  Perpetual  Edict.  They  insisted  on 
the  inunediate  discontinuance  of  all  hostile  attempts  to  re- 
duce Amsterdam  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Orange ;  required 
the  Prince  to  abandon  his  pretensions  to  Utrecht,  and  de- 
nounced the  efforts  making  by  him  and  his  partisans  to 
diffuse  their  heretical  doctrines  through  the  other  provinces. 
They  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  the  general  question  of 
religion  was  not  to  be  handled,  because  reserved  for  the 
consideration  of  the  states-general,  according  to  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  t 

The  reply,  delivered  on  the  following  day  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  deputies,  maintained  that  the  Perpetual 
Edict  was  widely  different  from  the  Pacification  of  Ghent, 
which  it  affected  to  uphold,  that  the  promises  to  abstain 
from  all  violation  of  the  ancient  constitutions  had  not  been 
kept,  that  the  German  troops  had  not  been  dismissed,  that 
the  property  of  the  Prince  in  the  Netherlands  and  Bur- 
gundy had  not  been  restored,  that  his  son  was  detained  in 
captivity,  that  the  government  of  Utrecht  was  withheld 
from  him,  that  the  charters  and  constitution  of  the  country, 
instead  of  being  extended,  had  been  contracted,  and  that 
the  Governor  had  claimed  the  right  to  convoke  the  states- 
general  at  his  pleasure,  in  violation  of  the  ancient  right  to 
assemble  at  their  own.  The  document  further  complained 
that  the  adherents  of  the  reformed  religion  were  not  allowed 
to  frequent  the  different  provinces  in  freedom,  according  to 
the  stipulations  of  Ghent ;  that  Don  John,  notwithstanding 
all  these  short-comings,  had  been  acknowledged  as  Governor- 
General,  without  the  consent  of  the  Prince ;  that  he  was 
surrounded  with  a  train  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  other 
foreigners — Gt)nzaga,  Escovedo,  and  the  like — as  weU  as  by 
renegade  Netherlanders  like  Tassis,  by  whom  he  was  unduly 
influenced  against  the  country  and  the  people,  and  by  whom 
a  ''back  door  was  held  constantly  open"  to  the  admis- 

*  See  it  in  Bor,  x.  816,  817.— Compare  tiie  letter  of  insbmotion  published 
laj  QMthaxd,  ComspoftdaiKce  de  Onillaume  le  Tacit,  iii.  438—446. 

t  Bor,  z.  816,  817.  Gaefaaid,  CknrrespondaBoe  de  Quilkiune  le  Tadt.,  iiL 
438—446. 
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•ion  of  erili  imnimerable.*  Finally,  it  was  asserted  that, 
Ij  means  of  this  last  act  of  union,  a  new  form  of  inquisi- 
tion bad  been  introduoed,  and  one  which  was  much  more 
croel  than  the  old  aystem ;  inasmuch  as  the  Spauis^h  inqui- 
wAiaa  did  not  take  information  against  men  except  upon 
•ospicion,  whereas,  by  the  new  process,  all  tlie  world  would 
be  examined  as  to  their  conscience  and  religion,  under  pre- 
tenee  of  maintaining  the  union,  f 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  second  mission  to  the  Prince 
of  Onmge  on  the  part  of  the  Gk)Yemor-General.  Don  John 
never  sent  another.  The  swords  were  now  fairly  measured 
between  the  antaeoniats,  and  the  scabbard  was  soon  to  bo 
thrown  away.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  the  Governor  wrote 
to  Philip  that  there  waa  nothing  in  the  world  which  William 
of  Orange  so  much  abhorred  as  his  Majesty ;  adding,  with 
Gastilian  exaggeration,  that  if  the  Prince  could  drink  the 
Sing's  blood  he  would  do  so  with  great  pleasure.]: 

Don  John,  being  thus  seated  in  the  saddle,  had  a  mo- 
ment's leisure  to  look  around  him.  It  was  but  a  moment, 
for  he  had  small  confidence  in  the  aspect  of  affairs,  but  one 
of  hia  first  acts  after  assuming  the  government  afibrdcd  a 
woof  of  the  interpretation  which  he  had  adopted  of  the 
Gfhent  Pacification.  An  edict  was  issued,  addressed  to  all 
bishops,  '' heretic-masters,"  §  and  provincial  councils,  com- 
manding the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Canons  of  Trent,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  decrees.  These  authorities  were  sum- 
moned instantly  to  take  increased  heed  of  the  flocks  under 
their  char^,  "and  to  protect  them  from  the  ravening 
wolyes  which  were  seekmg  to  devour  them." 

The  measure  bore  instant  fruit.  A  vsTetched  tailor  of 
Mechlin,  Peter  Panis  by  name,  an  honest  man,  but  a  heretic, 
was  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  having  preached  or  exhorted 
at  a  meeting  in  that  city.  He  confessed  that  he  had  been 
present  at  the  meeting,  but  denied  that  he  had  preached. 
be  was  then  required  to  denounce  the  others  who  had  been 
present,  and  the  men  who  had  actually  officiated.  He  re- 
foaed,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
while  the  process  was  pending,  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to 

*  "Bat  Don  Johan  een  achter  denre  open  bond  met  de  boren  genoemde,  en 
jBdere  -ran  fl^UJke  stofib,"  etc. ,  etc. 

t  Beplj  •t  the  States  of  Holland.    Bor,  x.  818b. 

}  Extract  from  MS.  letter  (28th  of  July,  1577)  of  Don  Jobn  to  tbe  King, 
apod  Cktchard,  prefitco  to  Correspondance  de  Gnillanme  le  Tacit.,  iii.  Iziv., 
notes,  112.  S  "  Ketter  meertera."— See  the  edict,  Bor,  z.  819,  820. 
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the  Council  of  Mechlin,  imploring  them  not  now  to  rekindle 
the  fires  of  religious  persecution.*  His  appeal  was  in  vain. 
The  poor  tailor  was  beheaded  at  Mechlin  on  the  15th  of 
June,  the  conqueror  of  Lepanto  being  present  at  the  exe- 
cution,t  and  adding  dignity  to  the  scene.  Thus,  at  the 
moment  when  William  of  Orange  was  protecting  the  Ana- 
baptists of  Middelburg  in  their  rights  of  citizenship,  even 
while  they  refused  its  obligations,  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
was  dipping  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  poor  wretch  who 
had  done  no  harm  but  to  listen  to  a  prayer  without  de- 
nouncing the  preacher.  The  most  intimate  friends  of  the 
Prince  were  offended  with  his  liberality.  The  imperial 
shade  of  Don  John's  father  might  have  risen  to  approve 
the  son  who  had  so  dutifully  revived  his  bloody  edicts  and 
his  ruthless  policy. 

Three  parties  were  now  fairly  in  existence :  the  nobles, 
who  hated  the  Spaniards,  but  who  were  disposed  to  hold 
themselves  aloof  from  the  people ;  the  adherents  of  Don 
John,  commonly  called  "  Johanists ;"  and  the  partisans  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange — ^for  "William  the  Silent  had  always 
felt  the  necessity  of  leaning  for  support  on  something  more 
substantial  than  the  court  party,  a  reed  shaken  by  the 
wind,  and  failing  always  when  most  relied  upon.  His 
efforts  were  constant  to  elevate  the  middle  class,  to  build 
up  a  strong  third  party  which  should  unite  much  of  the 
substantial  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  land,  drawing 
constantly  from  the  people,  and  deriving  strength  from 
national  enthusiasm — a  party  which  should  include  nearly 
all  the  political  capacity  of  the  country ;  and  his  efforts 
were  successful.  No  doubt  the  Governor  and  his  secretary 
were  right  when  they  said  the  people  of  the  Netherlands 
were  inclined  to  brook  the  Turk  as  easily  as  the  Spaniard 
for  their  master,  and  that  their  hearts  were  in  reality  de- 
voted to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 

As  to  the  grandees,  they  were  mostly  of  those  who 
"sought  to  swim  between  two  waters,"  according  to  the 
Prince's  expression.  There  were  but  few  unswerving  sup- 
porters of  the  Spanish  rule,  like  the  Berlaymont  and  the 
Tassis  femilies.  The  rest  veered  daily  with  the  veering 
wind.  Aerschot,  the  great  chief  of  the  Catholic  party,  was 
but  a  cringing  courtier,  false  and  fawning  both  to  Don  John 

*  Bor,  X.  820.    Hoofd,  xii.  607.    Meteren,  vii.  122a. 
t  Bor,  Hoofd,  Meteren,  ubi  sap. 
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ind  the  Prince.  He  sought  to  piny  a  londini:^  ])nrt  In  n 
ereat  epoch  ;  he  only  ditftiiiguished  hiiiiHcIt'  by  nnirtiiiL:  niul 
Detrajing  all  parties,  and  being  thrown  awny  hy  nil.  His 
Km  and  Brother  were  hardly  more  reHpeptnl)Ir.  'I'Im*  l*riiu*o 
knew  how  little  dependence  could  bo  placed  on  stii-li  nllirs, 
Ren  although  they  had  signed  and  Rworn  the  (ihciit  I'aci. 
iieation.  He  was  also  aware  how  little  it  was  tin*  iutiMilinn 
of  the  Governor  to  be  bound  by  that  fainoiirt  tn^aty.  Tiu* 
Spanish  troops  had  been,  indeed,  disbaiidt'il,  but  then'  were 
idU  between  ten  and  fifteen  thous;ind  German  incrrtMiaries 
in  the  service  of  the  King;  these  were  stationed  in  (iitlerent 
important  places,  and  held  iirm  possession  of  the  <'ita<lel.s. 
The  great  Keys  of  the  country  were  still  in  t)ie  hands  of 
the  Spaniards.  Aerschot,  indeed,  governed  tli(j  casth^  of 
Antwerp,  in  room  of  Sancho  d'Avila,  but  how  niiurh  more 
friendly  would  Aerschot  be  than  Avila,  wlien  interest 
prompted  him  to  sustain  Don  John  against  the  JVince  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  estates,  according  to  their  contract,  were 
straining  every  nerve  to  raise  the  requisite  sum  for  the 
payment  of  the  German  troops.  Equitable  offers  were 
made,  by  which  the  soldiers  were  to  receive  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  arrears  due  to  them  in  merchandize,  and  tho 
remainder  in  cash.*  The  arrangement  was  rejected,  at  the 
secret  instance  of  Don  John,  t  While  the  Governor  affected 
an  ingenuous  desire  to  aid  the  estates  in  their  ellbrts  to 
free  themselves  from  the  remaining  portion  of  this  incum- 
brance, he  was.  secretly  tampering  with  the  leading  German 
officers,  in  order  to  prevent  their  acceptance  of  any  offered 
terms.  J  He  persuaded  these  military  chiefs  that  a  con- 
spiracy existed,  by  which  they  were  not  only  to  be  deprived 
of  their  wages,  but  of  their  lives.  lie  warned  them  to  heed 
no  promises,  to  accept  no  terms.  Convincing  them  that  he, 
and  he  only,  was  theu^  friend,  he  arranged  secret  plans  by 
which  they  should  assist  him  in  taking  the  fortresses  of  the 
country  into  still  more  secure  possession,  §  for  he  was  not 
more  mclined  to  trust  to  the  Aerschots  and  the  Havres 
than  was  the  Prince  himself. 

The  Governor  lived  in  considerable  danger,  and  in  still 
greater  dread  of  capture,  if  not  of  assassination.  His 
imagination,  excited  by  endless  tales  of  ambush  and  half- 

♦  Bor,  X.  820. 

t  Mcteren,  vii.  122.     Bor,  x.  820,  sqi.     Hoofd,  xii.  505. 

X  Metercn,  Bor,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.  §  Bor,  Motorcn,  HoofJ. 
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discovered  conspiracies,  saw  armed  soldiers  behind  every 
bush,  a  pitfall  in  every  street.  Had  not  the  redoubtable 
Alva  been  nearly  made  a  captive  ?  Did  not  Louis  of  Nas- 
sau nearly  entrap  the  Grand  Commander  ?  No  doubt  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  desirous  of  accomplishing  a  feat  by 
which  he  would  be  placed  in  regard  to  Philip  on  the  vantage 
ground  which  the  King  had  obtained  by  his  seizure  of 
Count  van  Buren,  nor  did  Don  John  need  for  warnings 
coming  from  sources  far  from  obscure.  In  May,  the 
Viscount  of  Ghent  had  forced  his  way  to  his  bedside  in 
the  dead  of  night,  and  wakening  him  from  his  sleep,  had 
assured  him,  with  great  solemnity,  that  his  life  was  not 
worth  a  pin's  purchase  if  he  remained  in  Brussels.  He  was 
aware,  he  said,  of  a  conspiracy  by  which  both  his  liberty 
and  his  life  were  endangered,  and  assured  him  that  in 
immediate  flight  lay  his  only  safety.* 

The  Governor  fled  to  Mechlin,  where  the  same  warnings 
were  soon  afterwards  renewed,  for  the  solemn  sacriflce  of 
Peter  Panis,  the  poor  preaching  tailor  of  that  city,  had  not 
been  enough  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  Nether- 
lands. One  day,  toward  the  end  of  June,  the  Duke  of 
Aerschot,  riding  out  with  Don  John,t  gave  him  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  plots,  old  and  new,  whose  existence  he 
bad  discovered  or  invented,  and  he  showed  a  eopy  of  a 
secret  letter,  written  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  estates, 
recommending  the  forcible  seizure  of  his  highness.  It  is 
true  that  the  Duke  was,  at  that  period  and.  for  lon^  after, 
upon  terms  of  the  most  "fraternal  friendship"  with  the 
Prince,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  signing  himself  "  his  very 
aflectionate  brother  and  cordial  friend  to  serve  him," J  yet 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  accomplishing  what  he 
deemed  his  duty,  in  secretly  denouncing  his  plans.  It  is 
also  true  that  be,  at  the  same  time,  gave  the  Prince  pri- 
vate information  concerning  the  government,  and  sent  him 
intercepted  letters  from  his  enemies, §  thus  easing  his  con- 
science on  both  sides,  and  trimming  his  sails  to  every  wind 
which  might  blow.  The  Duke  now,  however,  reminded  his 
highness  of  the  contumely  with  which  he  had  been  treated 

*  Vera  et  simplex  Nsrratio  eonxm  qose  ab  adventu  P.  Joanski  Anstriad^ 
etc.,  gesta  sunt,  p.  13. — Luxembergi,  1578. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  17. 

i  Archives  et  Correspondance,  vi.  141 — 143. 
S  Bee  the  lett^  last  quoted,  Archives,  etc,  vL  143, 144. 
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it  Brussels,  of  the  insolent  threats  with  which  the  citizens 
bad  pursued  his  servants  and  secn^taricH  even  to  tlie  very 
door  of  his  palace.*  He  assun'd  him  that  the  same  feel- 
ing existed  at  Mechlin,  and  that  neither  hiniBcIf  nor  family 
were  much  safer  there  than  in  the  capital,  a  plot  being  fully 
areanized  for  securing  his  person.  The  conHpirators,  he 
nid,  were  openly  supported  oy  a  larp;e  political  party,  who 
called  themselves  anti-Johanists,  and  who  clothed  them- 
fldves  in  symbolic  costume,  as  had  been  done  by  the  disaf- 
fected in  the  days  of  Cardinal  Granvelle.  He  assured  the 
Grovemor  that  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  states-general 
were  implicated  in  these  schemes.  '*  And  what  becomes, 
then,  of  their  promises?"  asked  Don  John.  "That  for 
tiieir  promises!"  cried  the  Duke,  snapping  his  fingers ;t 
''no  man  in  the  land  feels  bound  by  engagements  now." 
The  GoTemor  demanded  the  object  of  the  states  in  thus 
seeking  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty.  The  Duke  informed 
him  that  it  was  to  hold  him  in  captivity  until  they  had 
compelled  him  to  sign  every  paper  which  they  chose  to  lay 
before  him.  Such  things  had  been  done  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  former  days,  the  Duke  observed,  as  he  proceeded 
to  narrate  how  a  predecessor  of  his  highness  and  a  prince 
of  the  land,  after  having  been  compelled  to  sign  innumerable 
documents,  had  been,  in  conclusion,  tossed  out  of  the  win- 
dows of  his  own  palace,  with  all  his  retinue,  to  perish  upon 
the  pikes  of  an  insurgent  mob  below.  J  The  Q-overnor  pro- 
tested that  it  did  not  become  the  son  of  Charles  the  Pifth 
and  the  representative  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  hear  such 
intimations  a  second  time.  After  his  return,  he  brooded 
over  what  had  been  said  to  him  for  a  few  days,  and  he  then 
hroke  up  his  establishment  at  Mechlin,  selling  off  his 
superfluous  furniture  and  even  the  wine  in  his  cellars. § 
Thus  showing  that  his  absence,  both  from  Brussels  and 
Mechlin,  was  to  be  a  prolonged  one,  he  took  advantage  of 
an  imforeseen  occurrence  again  to  remove  his  residence. 

*  Vera  et  simploz  Karratio,  etc.,  p.  14. — Compare  the  Mcmoire  de  Orobben- 
donek,  p.  172;  Btill.  Com.  Roy.,  z. 

t  niid.,  p.  19. — See  also  the  letter  of  Don  John  to  the  states-general,  dated 
Aiignst  24,  1577,  in  Bor,  zi.  864,  8G5.— "Daerop  hj  antwoorde  klickendo 
mette  fingem,"  etc. 

t  Vera  Narratio,  etc.,  p.  18, 19.     Letter  of  Don  John,  uhi  snp. 

9  Diflconrs  Sommier  des  Justes  Causes,  etc.,  etc.,  p.  17*     Bor,  X.  828. 
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Ttio  city  of  Namnr — llforgaret  of  Valois-  -Her  intrigaes  i^  Hainault  in  favor 
oC  Alimcon — Her  zeccption  by  Don  Jobn  at  Namur — Festivities  in  her  liouor 
— ^Uuro  of  Namut  Citadel  by  Don  John — ^Plan  for  seizing  that  of  Antwerp 
-  letter  of  the  estates  to  Philip,  sent  by  Escovedo— Fortunes  and  fate  of 
R»ooY«do  in  Madrid — Repairing  of  dykes — The  Prince's  visit  to  Holland — 
Hw  letter  to  the  estates-general  on  the  subject  of  Namur  Citadel — His  visit 
lo  VUveht — Correspondence  and  commissioners  between  Don  John  and  the 
«MaWB-^Acrimoniou8  and  passionate  character  of  these  colloquies — Attempt 
*rf  Trwlong  upon  Antwerp  Citadel  frustated  by  De  Bourse — Fortunate  panic 
v4t  tb*  Qerman  mercenaries — Antwerp  evacuated  by  the  foreign  troops— Re- 
iM^trad  correspondence — Audacity  of  the  Governor's  demands — Letters  of 
l^x^Tcdo  and  others  intei'ceptcd — Private  schemes  of  Don  John  not  under- 
vlood  by  the  estates — His  letter  to  the  Empress  Dowager— More  con-espon- 
«lMioe  with  the  estates — Painful  and  false  position  of  the  Governor — Demo- 
liUoii^  in  part,  of  Antwerp  Citadel,  and  of  other  fortresses  by  tlie  patiiots — 
Slatuo  of  Alva — Letter  of  estates-general  to  the  King. 

TitxsB  were  few  cities  of  the  Netherlands  more  picturesque 
in  situation,  more  trimly  built,  and  more  opulent  of  aspect, 
than  the  little  city  of  if  amur.  Seated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sombre  with  the  Mouse,  and  throwing  over  each  river 
a  bridge  of  solid  but  graceful  structure,  it  lay  in  the  lap  of 
a  most  fruitful  valley.  A  broad  crescent-shaped  plain, 
Aringed  by  tho  rapid  Mouse,  and  enclosed  by  gently  rolling 
hills  cultivfttc'd  to  their  crests,  or  by  abrupt  precipices  of 
limestono  orownod  with  verdure,  was  divided  by  numerous 
hedgerows,  an<l  dotted  nil  over  with  corn-fields,  vineyards, 
and  flowor-f^ardtMiH.  Many  eyes  have  gazed  with  delight 
upon  thnt  Wi'lUknown  anil  most  lovely  valley,  and  many 
torrnnis  of  blood  have  mingled  wiih  those  glancing  waters 
Binpo  thrtt  l<iii«;-l)uri(jd  and  most  sanguinary  age  which  forms 
our  IlifMiiP  J  mid  ntill  placid  as  ever  is  the  valley,  brightly  as 
evHf  Hows  ilin  Htroiiiu.  Even  now,  as  in  that  vanished,  but 
linvrt'-lof^ottiMi  i\uH\  nestles  the  little  city  in  the  angle  of 
\\\p  <  wt»  I'iviM'H ;  Htill  directly  over  its  head  seems  to  hang  in 
tHid-nir  \\n^  mnH»ivn  and  frowning  fortress,  like  the  gigantic 
Im'IiupIj  In  Mmi  ih^tion,  as  if  ready  to  crush  the  pigmy  town 

iii'liiW. 

Id  >vrt«  lliirt  riunoiiH  (Miadel,  crowning  an  abrupt  precipice 
/)»M  hiMnli't^il  I'iM't  tibovo  tho  river's  bed,  and  placed  near  the 
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frontier  of  France,  which  made  the  city  ho  important,  and 
which  had  now  attracted  Don  John's  attention  in  thid  hour 
of  his  perplexity.  The  unexpected  visit  of  a  cclobrated  per- 
sonage furnished  him  with  tlic  pn'tcxt  which  he  desired. 
The  beautiful  Margaret  of  Valois,  (Juc«mi  of  Navarro,  was 
proceeding  to  the  baths  of  Sj)a,  to  drink  the  waters.*  Her 
health  was  as  perfect  as  her  beauty,  but  she  was  flying  from 
a  husband  whom  she  hated,  to  advance  the  interest  of  a 
brother  whom  she  loved  with  a  more  tlian  sisterly  fondness 
— for  the  worthless  Duke  of  Aleii9r)n  was  one  of  the  many 
competitors  for  the  Netherland  goveminent;  tlie  corre- 
spondence betv.'een  himself  and  his  brother  with  Orange 
and  his  agents  being  still  continued.  Tiic  hollow  truce 
with  the  Huguenots  in  France  had,  however,  been  again 
succeeded  by  war.  Henry  of  Valois  had  already  com- 
menced operations  in  Gascony  against  Henry  of  Navarre, 
whom  he  hated  almost t  as  cordially  as  JMargaret  herself 
could  do,  and  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  was  besieging  Issoire.  J 
Meantime,  the  beautiful  Queen  came  to  mingle  the  golden 
thread  of  her  feminine  intrigues  with  the  dark  woof  of  the 
Netherland  destinies. 

Few  spirits  have  been  more  subtle,  few  faces  so  fatal  as 
hers.  True  child  of  the  Medicean  mother,  worthy  sister  of 
Charles,  Henry,  and  Francis — princes  for  ever  infamous  in 
the  annals  of  France — she  possessed  more  beauty  and  wit 
than  Mary  of  Scotland,  morq  learning  and  accomplishments 
than  Elizabeth  of  England.  In  the  blaze  of  her  beauty,  ac- 
cording to  the  inflated  language  of  her  most  determined 
worshipper,  the  wings  of  all  rivals  were  melted.  Heaven 
required  to  be  raised  higher  and  earth  made  wider,  before 
a  full  sweep  could  be  given  to  her  own  majestic  flight.  § 
We  are  further  informed  that  she  was  a  Minerva  for  elo- 
quence, that  she  composed  matchless  poems,  which  she  sang 
most  exquisitely  to  the  sound  of  her  lute,  and  that  her  fa- 
miliar letters  were  so  full  of  genius  that  "  poor  Cicero  "  was 
hut  a  fool  to  her  in  the  same  branch  of  composition.  ||     The 

*  Bor,  X.  828.  Moteren,  vii.  122.  Cabrera,  zi.  929.  Hoofd,  xii.  608, 
et  alii. 

t  M^moires  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  p.  123.     Liege,  1714. 

t  De  Thou,  vii.  600,  sqq.,  liv.  63. 

§  Eloge  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  Bayne  do  France  et  de  Navarre,  etc.,  par 
Brantdme,  p.  2,  U8&. 

11  " Ses  belles  lettres — ^les  mieuz  couches  soit  pour  estre  graves,  que 

pour  estre  fEimili^res il  n'y  a  nul  qui  les  voyant  ne  se  mocque  du  pauyre 

Giceron  avec  les  siennes  famili^rcs,"  etc  etc. — ^Eloge,  etc.  etc.,  p.  18. 
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world  has  shuddered  for  ages  at  the  dark  tragedy  of  her 
nuptials.  Was  it  strange  that  hatred,  incest,  murder, 
should  follow  in  the  train  of  a  wedding  thus  hideously  so- 
lemnized? 

Don  John,  as  in  his  Moorish  disguise  he  had  looked  upon 
her  perfections,  had  felt  in  danger  of  becoming  really  the 
slave  he  personated — "her  beauty  is  more  divine  than 
human,"  he  had  cried,  "  but  fitter  to  destroy  men's  souls 
than  to  bless  them ;"  * — and  now  the  enchantress  was  on 
her  way  to  his  dominions.  Her  road  led  through  Namur 
to  Liege,  and  gallantry  required  that  he  should  meet  her  as 
she  passed.  Attended  by  a  select  band  of  gentlemen  and 
a  few  horsemen  of  his  body-guard,  the  6^ovemor  came  to 

Namur.t 

Meantime,  the  Queen  crossed  the  frontier,  and  was  cour- 
teously received  at  Cambray.  The  bishop — of  the  loyal 
house  of  Berlaymont — ^was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  King, 
and  although  a  Fleming,  was  Spanish  to  the  core.  On 
him  the  cajolery  of  the  beautiful  Queen  was  first  essayed, 
but  was  found  powerless.  The  prelate  gave  her  a  magni- 
ficent ball,  but  resisted  her  blandishments.  He  retired 
with  the  appearance  of  the  confections,  but  the  governor  of 
the  citadel,  the  Seigneur  d'Inchy,  remained,  with  whom 
Margaret  was  more  successful.  She  found  him  a  cordial 
hater  of  Spain,  a  favorer  of  Prance,  and  very  impatient 
under  the  authority  of  the  bishop.  He  obtained  permission 
to  accompany  the  royal  visitor  a  few  stages  of  her  journey, 
and  returned  to  Cambray,  her  willing  slave ;  holding  the 
castle  in  future  neither  for  king  nor  bishop,  but  for  Mar- 
garet's brother,  AleD9on,  alone.  At  Mons  she  was  received 
with  great  state  by  the  Count  Lalain,  who  was  governor  of 
Hainault,  while  his  Countess  governed  him.  A  week  of 
festivities  graced  the  advent  of  the  Queen,  during  which 
period  the  hearts  of  both  Lalain  and  his  wife  were  com- 
pletely subjugated.  They  agreed  that  Flanders  had  been 
too  long  separated  from  the  parental  France  to  which  it 
of  right  belonged.  The  Count  was  a  stanch  Catholic,  but 
he  hated  Spain.  He  was  a  relative  of  Egmont,  and  anxious 
to  avenge  his  death,  but  he  was  no  lover  of  the  people,  and 
was  jealous  of  Orange.    Moreover,  his  wife  had  become 

*  "Annque  la  heimosura  deeta  B^yna  se  mas  divina  que  humana,  es  mas 
para  perder  y  daliar  los  hombres  que  salyarlos." — Eloge,  etc  eta.,  p.  4. 
t  Bor,  z.  828.    Hoofd,  zL  508.    Cabrera,  zi.  929. 
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entirely  fucinated  hy  the  desij;;ninf;:  Queen.  So  warm  a 
frienduiip  had  sprung  up  between  the  two  fair  ladieH  as  to 
make  it  indiBpensable  tuat  riandera  and  llainault  sliould 
be  annexed  to  France.  The  Count  promised  to  hohl  his 
vliole  fi^vemment  at  the  ser^'icc  of  AIeii9on,  and  recom- 
mended that  an  attempt  should  bo  made  to  ^ain  over  the 
incorruptible  Ctoyemor  of  Cambray.  Margaret  did  nut  in- 
form him  that  she  had  already  turned  that  funetionaiy 
round  her  finger,  but  she  urged  Lalaiu  and  his  wife  to  se- 
duce him  from  his  allegiance,  if  possible.* 

The  Count  with  a  retinue  of  mounted  men,  then  accom- 
panied her  on  her  way  towards  Namur,  but  turned  as  the 
distant  tramp  of  Don  John's  cayalcade  was  heard  approach- 
ing, for  it  was  not  desirable  for  LaJain,  at  that  moment,  to 
find  himself  face  to  face  with  the  Governor.  Don  John 
stood  a  moment  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Queen,  lie  did 
not  dream  of  her  political  intrigues,  nor  see  in  the  fair  form 
approaching  him  one  mortal  enemy  the  more.  Margaret 
travelled  in  a  splendid  litter  with  gilt  pillars,  lined  with 
scarlet  velvet,  and  entirely  enclosed  in  glasR,t  which  was 
followed  by  those  of  the  Princess  de  la  Eoche  sur  Yon,  and 
of  Madame  de  Toumon.  After  these  came  ten  ladies  of 
honor  on  horseback,  and  six  chariots  filled  with  female 
domestics.  These,  with  the  guards  and  other  attendants, 
made  up  the  retinue.  On  meeting  the  Queen's  litter,  Don 
John  sprang  from  his  horse  and  present<ed  his  greetings. 
The  Queen  returned  his  salutation,  in  the  French  fashion, 
by  offering  her  cheek  to  his  embrace,  extending  the  same 
&yor  to  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  and  the  Marquis  of  Havre.  J 
The  cavaliers  then  remounted  and  escorted  the  Queen  to 
Namur,  Don  John  riding  by  the  side  of  her  litter,  and  con- 
versing with  her  all  the  way.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  the  procession  arrived  in  the  city.  The  streets  had, 
however,  been  brilliantljr  illuminated;  houses  and  shops, 
although  it  was  near  midnight,  being  in  a  blaze  of  light. 
Don  John,  believing  that  no  attentions  could  be  so  accept- 
able at  that  hour  as  to  provide  for  the  repose  of  his  guest, 
conducted  the  Queen  at  once  to  the  lodgings  prepared  for 
her.     Margaret  was  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  the 

*  M^moires  de  Margaerite  de  Valois,  ii.  pp.  125, 129—134,  iqq. 

t  Ibid.,  ii.,  124, 125,  sqq. 

t  Ibid.,  iL  135.    Hoofd,  xii  508. 
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apartments  into  which  she  was  ushered.  A  spacious  and 
stately  hall,  most  gorgeously  furnished,  opened  into  a  series 
of  chambers  and  cabinets,  worthy,  in  their  appointments,  of 
a  royal  palace.  The  tent  and  bed  coverings  prepared  for 
the  Queen  were  exquisitely  embroidered  in  needlework  with 
scenes  representing  the  battle  of  Lepanto.*  The  great  hall 
was  hung  with  gorgeous  tapestry  of  satin  and  velvet,  orna- 
mented with  columns  of  raised  silver  work,  and  with  many 
figures  in  antique  costume,  of  the  same  massive  embroidery. 
The  rest  of  the  furniture  was  also  of  satin,  velvet,  cloth  of 
gold,  and  brocade.  The  Queen  was  dazzled  with  so  much 
magnificence,  and  one  of  the  courtiers  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing astonishment  at  the  splendor  of  the  apartments 
and  decorations,  which,  as  he  observed  to  the  Duke  of  Aer- 
schot,  seemed  more  appropriate  to  the  palace  of  a  powerful 
monarch  than  to  the  apartments  of  a  young  bachelor  prince.f 
The  Duke  replied  by  explaining  that  the  expensive  embroi- 
dery which  they  saw  was  the  result,  not  of  extravagance, 
but  of  valor  and  generosity.  After  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
Don  John  had  restored,  without  ransom,  the  two  sons,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners,  of  a  powerful  Turkish  bashaw. 
The  father,  in  gratitude,  had  sent  this  magnificent  tapestry 
as  a  present  to  the  conqueror,  and  Don  John  had  received 
it  at  Milan,  in  which  city,  celebrated  for  the  taste  of  its 
upholsterers,  it  had  been  arranged  for  furniture.  J 

The  next  morning  a  grand  mass  with  military  music  was 
performed,  followed  by  a  sumptuous  banquet  in  the  grand 
hall.  Don  John  and  the  Queen  sat  at  a  table  three  feet 
apart  from  the  rest,  and  Ottavio  Gonzaga  served  them  wine 
upon  his  knees. §  After  the  banquet  came,  as  usual,  the 
ball,  the  festivities  continuing  till  late  in  the  night,  and  Don 
John  scarcely  quitting  his  fair  guest  for  a  moment.  The 
next  afternoon,  a  festival  had  been  arranged  upon  an  island 
in  the  river.  The  company  embarked  upon  the  Meuse,  in 
a  fleet  of  gaily-scarfed  and  painted  vessels,  many  of  which 
were  filled  with  musicians.  (|     Margaret  reclined  in  her 

*  M^moires  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  137. 

+  **  Ces  meubles  me  serablent  plustost  d'un  grand  Roy  quo  d'un  joune  Prince 
k  marier  tel  qu'est  le  Sgr.  Dom  Jean,"  etc. — M^moircs  de  Marcmerite  de 
Valois,  U.  136. 

t  Ibid.— Compare  Van  der  Hammen  y  Leon,  D.  J.  d* Austria,  lib.  ii. 

§  M^oires  de  M.  de  Valois,  p.  137.     Hoofd,  xii.  608. 

Ii  M^moires  de  Marguerite  do  Valois,  a.  137, 138.     Hoofd,  rii.  608. 
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gilded  barge,  under  a  ric]ily-embn)i(l(?n»d  canopy.  A  Wnwr 
and  falser  queen  than  "Egypt*'  had  bewitclicd  tho  fainoiisi 
youth  who  nad  triumphed,  not  hjst  the  ^vorhl,  1)c>M(':itli  t)i() 
heights  of  Actium.  The  revellers  landed  on  tlie  island, 
where  the  banquet  was  already  Hpread  within  a  spacions 
bower  of  ivy,  and  beneath  umbrageous  elms.  'I'lui  dance 
upon  the  sward  was  protracted  to  a  late  hour,  aiul  i]u}  sum- 
mer stars  had  been  long  in  the  sky  \vhen  tlie  company 
returned  to  their  barges. 

Don  John,  more  than  ever  enthralled  by  tlie  l)ride  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  knew  not  that  her  sole  purpose  in  visiting  hi.s 
dominion  had  been  to  corrupt  his  servants  and  to  undermine 
his  authority.  His  own  purpose,  however,  had  been  less  to 
pay  court  to  the  Queen  than  to  make  use  of  her  ])resence 
to  cover  his  own  designs.  That  purpose  he  proceeded 
instantly  to  execute.  The  Queen  next  morning  pursued 
her  voyage  by  the  river  to  Liege,  and  scarcely  had  she 
floated  out  of  his  sight  than  he  sprang  upon  his  horse  and, 
accompanied  by  a  few  trusty  attendants,  galloi)ed  out  of  the 

fate  and  across  the  bridge  which  led  to  the  citadel.*  He 
ad  already  despatched  the  loyal  Berlaymont,  with  his  four 
equally  loyal  sons,  the  Seigneurs  de  Mcghen,  Ploy  on, 
Hierges,  and  Haultepenne  to  that  fortress.  These  gentle- 
men had  informed  the  castellan  that  the  Governor  was 
about  to  ride  forth  hunting,  and  that  it  would  be  proper  to 
offer  him  the  hospitalities  of  the  castle  as  he  passed  on  his 
way.  A  considerable  number  of  armed  men  had  been  con- 
cealed in  the  woods  and  thickets  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  Seigneur  de  Proymont,  suspecting  nothing,  acceded 
to  the  propriety  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Berlaymonts. 
Meantime,  with  a  blast  of  his  horn,  Don  John  appeared  at 
the  castle  gate.  He  entered  the  fortress  wdth  the  castellan, 
while  one  of  the  gentlemen  watched  outside,  as  the  ambushed 
soldiers  came  tolling  up  the  precipice.  "When  all  was  ready 
the  gentleman  returned  to  the  hall,  and  made  a  signal  to 
Don  John,  as  he  sat  at  breakfast  with  the  constable.  The 
Governor  sprang  from  the  table  and  drew  his  sword; 
Berlaymont  and  his  four  sons  drew  their  pistols,  while  at 
the  same  instant,  the  soldiers  entered.  Don  John,  exclaim- 
ing that  this  was  the  first  day  of  his  government,  commanded 
the  castellan  to  surrender.     De  Froymont,  taken  by  surprise, 

*  M^oires  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  145,  who  relates  the  occurrence  on  ikt 
aathority  of  the  Marchioness  of  Havr^.    Hoofd,  zii.  508. 
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and  hardly  trnderstanding  this  rerj  melo-dramatic  attack 
upon  a  citadel  hy  its  own  lawful  governor,  made  not  much 
difficulty  in  complying.  He  was  then  turned  out  of  doors, 
along  with  his  garrison,  mostly  feeble  old  men  and  invalids. 
The  newly-arrived  soldiers  took  their  places,  at  command  of 
the  Governor,  and  the  stronghold  of  Namur  was  his  own.* 

There  was  little  doubt  that  the  representative  of  Philip 
had  a  perfect  right  to  possess  himself  of  any  fortress  within 
his  government;  there  could  be  as  little  that  the  sudden 
stratagem  by  which  he  had  thus  made  himself  master  of 
this  citadel  would  prove  offensive  to  the  estates,  while  it 
could  hardly  be  agreeable  to  the  King ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  could  have  accomplished  his  purpose  in 
any  other  way.  Moreover,  the  acmevement  was  one  of  a 
projected  series  by  which  he  meant  to  re-vindicate  his 
dwindling  authority.  He  was  weary  of  playing  the  hypo- 
crite, and  convinced  that  he  and  his  monarch  were  both 
abhorred  by  the  Netherlanders.  Peace  was  impossible — 
war  was  forbidden  him.  £>educed  almost  to  a  nullity  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  it  was  time  for  him  to  make  a  stand, 
and  in  this  impregnable  fastness  his  position  at  least  was  a 
good  one.  Many  months  before,  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
expressed  his  anxious  desire  that  this  most  important  town 
and  citadel  should  be  secured  for  the  estates.  '^You 
know,"  he  had  written  to  Bossu  in  December,  "  the  evil  and 
the  dismay  which  the  loss  of  the  city  and  fortress  of  Namur 
would  occasion  to  us.  Let  me  beseech  you  that  all  possible 
care  be  taken  to  preserve  them."t  Nevertheless,  their  pre- 
servation had  been  entrusted  to  a  feeble-minded  old  con- 
stable, at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  cripples. 

We  know  how  intense  had  been  the  solicitude  of  the 
Prince,  not  only  to  secure  but  to  destrov  these  citadels, 
**  nests  of  tyranny,"  which  had  been  built  by  despots  to 
crush,  not  protect,  the  towns  at  their  feet.  These  precau- 
tions had  Deen  neglected,  and  the  consequences  were  dis- 
playing themselves,  for  the  castle  of  Namur  was  not  the 
only  one  of  which  Don  John  felt  himself  secure.  Although 
the  Duke  of  Aerschot  seemed  so  very  much  his  humble 
servant,  the  Governor  did  not  trust  him,  and  wished  to  see 

*  Hoofd,  zii.  509.  — *<  Sfcokoawde  of  yerminkte  ioldaateB,"  •te.  Bor,  x.  832.^ 
Discours  Sommier  des  Justes  Causes,  pp.  26,  27.  Meteren,  Tii.  122.  Ben- 
tiToglio,  X.  194, 196. 

i  Archiyes  de  la  Maison  d'Oiange,  ▼.  571# 
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iiie  citadel  of  Antwerp  in  more  una  iiest  ion  able  kccpin<;. 
He  bad  therefore  withdrawn,  not  only  the  Duke,  but  his 
son,  the  Prince  of  Chimay,  commander  of  tlu*  castle  in  his 
fither'a  absence,  from  that  important  post,  and  insisted  upon 
their  accompanying  him  to  ^amur.*  So  p;allant  a  courtier 
as  Aerachot  could  hardly  refuse  to  pay  his  homage  to  so 
illuatriouB  a  princess  as  Margaret  of  Valois,  while  during 
the  absence  of  the  Duke  and  Prince  the  keys  of  Antwerp 
citadel  had  been,  at  the  command  of  Don  tf  ohn,  placed  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Seigneur  de  Treslong^t  an  unscrupulous 
and  devoted  royalist.  The  celebrated  Colonel  van  £nde, 
whose  participation,  at  the  head  of  his  German  cavalry,  in 
the  terrible  sack  of  that  city,  which  he  had  been  ordered  to 
defend,  has  been  narrated,  was  commanded  to  return  to 
Antwerp.  He  was  to  present  himself  openly  to  the  city 
authorities,  but  he  was  secretly  directed  by  the  GK)vemor- 
G«neral  to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  Colonels  Fugger, 
TVondsberger,  and  Polwiller,  who  commanded  the  forces 
already  stationed  in  the  city.|  These  distinguished  offi- 
cers had  been  all  the  summer  in  secret  correspondence  with 
Don  John,  for  they  were  the  instruments  with  which  he 
meant  by  a  bold  stroke  to  recover  his  almost  lost  au- 
thority. While  he  had  seemed  to  be  seconding  the  efforts 
of  the  states-general  to  pay  off  and  disband  these  merce- 
naries, nothing  had  in  reality  been  further  from  his  thoughts, 
and  the  time  had  now  come  when  his  secret  plans  were  to 
be  executed,  according  to  the  agreement  between  himself 
and  the  G^erman  colonels.  He  wrote  to  them,  accordingly, 
to  delay  no  longer  the  accomplishment  of  the  deed  § — that 
deed  being  the  seizure  of  Aiitwerp  citadel,  as  he  had  al- 
ready successfully  mastered  that  of  Namur.  The  Duke  of 
Aerschot,  his  brother,  and  son,  were  in  his  power,  and  could 
do  nothing  to  prevent  the  co-operation  of  the  colonels  in 
the  city  with  Treslong  in  the  castle,  so  that  the  Q-overnor 
would  thus  be  enabled,  laying  his  head  tranquilly  upon 

*  Bor,  z.  828.     Meteren,  vii.  122b. 

f  Bor,  z.  828.  Louis  de  Bloys,  Soignenr  de  Treslon.  Meteren,  ubi  sup. 
I>iMOiin  Sommierdes  Juatos  Gauset,  etc.,  pp.  19,  20. 

t  DiscoQTS  Sommier,  etc.,  pp.  18, 19.  See  the  original  letters  in  the  appen- 
dix to  Disconrs  Somxnier,  etc.,  p.  56,  et  sqq. ;  also  in  Bor,  z.  848,  sqq. — 
tanalated. 

i  Letter  of  Don  John,  July  16,  1577,  to  the  Ck)lone]B  Frondsbergsr  and 
Fngger.    Discours  Sommier,  nbi  sup.    Bor,  z.  843. 
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"  the  pillow  of  the  Antwerp  citadel,"  *  according  to  the 
reproachful  expression  subsequently  used  by  the  estates, 
to  await  the  progress  of  events. 

The  current  of  his  adventurous  career  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  run  thus  smoothly.  It  is  true  that  the  estates 
had  not  yet  entirely  lost  their  confidence  in  his  character, 
but  the  seizure  of  Namur,  and  the  attempt  upon  Antwerp, 
together  with  the  contents  of  the  intercepted  letters  written 
by  himself  and  Escovedo  to  Philip,  -to  Perez,  to  the  Em- 
press, to  the  Colonels  Frondsberger  and  Eugger,  were  soon 
destined  to  open  their  eyes.  In  the  meantime,  almost  ex- 
actly at  the  moment  when  Don  John  was  executing  his 
enterprise  against  Namur,  Escovedo  had  taken  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  of  the  estates  at  Brussels,t  for  it  had  been 
thought  necessary,  as  already  intimated,  both  for  the  appa- 
rent mterests  and  the  secret  projects  of  Don  John,  that  the 
secretary  should  make  a  visit  to  Spain.  At  the  command 
of  the  Governor- Greneral  he  had  offered  to  take  charge  of 
any  communication  for  his  Majesty  which  the  estates  might 
be  disposed  to  entrust  to  him,  and  they  had  accordingly  ad- 
dressed a  long  epistle  to  the  King,  in  which  they  gave  ample 
expression  to  their  indignation  and  their  woe.  They  re- 
monstrated with  the  King  concerning  the  continued  pre-'^ 
sence  of  the  German  mercenaries,  whose  knives  were  ever  at 
their  throats,  whose  plunder  and  insolence  impoverished 
and  tortured  the  people.  They  reminded  him  of  the  vast 
sums  which  the  provinces  had  contributed  in  times  past  to 
the  support  of  government,  and  they  begged  assistance  from 
his  bounty  now.  They  recalled  to  his  vision  the  melancholy 
spectacle  of  Antwerp,  but  lately  the  "  nurse  of  Europe,  the 
fairest  flower  in  his  royal  garland,  the  foremost  and  noblest 
city  of  the  earth,  J  now  quite  desolate  and  forlorn,"  and 
with  additional  instructions  to  Escovedo,  that  he  should  not 
fail,  in  his  verbal  communications,  to  represent  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  the  course  hitherto  pursued  by  his  Majesty's 
governors  in  the  Netherlands,  they  dismissed  him  with  good 
wishes,  and  with  "  crowns  for  convoy  "  in  his  purse  to  the 

*  "  Et  86  reposant  sur  Toreiller  da  Chastteu  d'Anvers  duquel  il  se  tenoit  cn- 

tiftremont  asseuri/'  etc. — Discoure  Sommier,  etc.,  p.  35. 

t  Bor,  X.  825.     Hoofd,  zii.  507.     Discours  Sommier,  etc.,  p.  47* 

t  " voodster  van  geheel  Europa,  d'edelste  bloeme  van  uwo  majesteits 

krone  en  de  vomaemste  en  r^xste  van  do  wereld,"  etc.  etc. — Letter  of  the 

States,  £or,  826,  827. 
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amount  of  a  revenue  of  two  thousand  yearly.  His  secret 
correspondence  was  intercepted  and  made  known  a  few  weeks 
after  his  departure.* 

For  a  moment  we  follow  him  thither.  With  a  single  word 
in  anticipation,  concerning  the  causes  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  celebrated  murder,  which  was  delayed  till  the 
following  year,  the  unfortunate  Escovedo  may  be  dismissed 
from  these  pages.  It  has  been  seen  how  artfully  Antonio 
Perez,  Secretary  of  State,  paramour  of  Princess  Eboli,  and 
ruling  councillor  at  that  day  of  Philip,  had  fostered  in  the 
King's  mind  the  most  extravagant  suspicions  as  to  the 
schemes  of  Don  John,  and  of  his  confidential  secretary .f 
He  had  represented  it  as  their  fixed  and  secret  intention, 
after  Don  John  should  be  finally  established  on  the  throne 
of  England,  to  attack  Philip  himself  in  Spain,  and  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  crown,  Escovedo  being  represented  as  the 
prime  instigator  and  controller  of  this  astounding  plot,  which 
lunatics  only  could  have  engendered,  and  which  probably 
never  had  existence. 

No  proof  of  the  wild  design  was  offered.  The  language 
which  Escovedo  was  accused  by  Perez  of  having  held  pre- 
viously to  his  departure  for  Flanders — that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Don  John  and  himself  to  fortify  the  rock  of 
Mogro,  with  which,  and  with  the  command  of  the  city  of 
Santander,  they  could  make  themselves  masters  of  Spain 
after  having  obtained  possession  of  England,  J — is  too  ab- 
surd to  have  been  uttered  by  a  man  of  Escovedo's  capacity. 
Certainly,  had  Perez  been  provided  with  the  least  scrap  of 
writing  from  the  hands  of  Don  John  or  Escovedo  which 
could  be  tortured  into  evidence  upon  this  point,  it  would 
have  been  forthcoming,  and  would  have  rendered  such  ficti- 
tious hearsay  superfluous.  Perez,  in  connivance  vrith  Philip, 
had  been  systematically  conducting  his  correspondence  with 
Don  John  and  Escovedo,  in  order  to  elicit  some  evidence  of 
the  imputed  scheme.  "  'Twas  the  only  way,"  said  Perez  to 
Philip,  "  to  make  them  unbare  their  bosoms  to  the  sword." 

I  am  quite  of  the  same  opinion,"  replied  Philip  to  Perez, 

for,  according  to  my  theology,  you  would  do  your  duty 

*  Bor,  X.  825.  Hoofd,  xii.  508.  Discours  Sommier,  p.  47.  Meteren,  yii. 
121.     Bor,  X.  827—842. 

t  Mem.  de  Ant.  Perez,  passim;  particularly  pages  284 — 317.  Obras  y  Se- 
ladones.     G^eneva,  1644. 

X  Mem.  de  Ant.  Perez,  313. 
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neither  to  God  nor  the  world,  unless  you  did  as  you  are 
doing."  *  Yet  the  excellent  pair  of  conspirators  at  Madrid 
could  wring  no  damning  proofs  from  the  lips  of  the  suppo- 
sititious conspirators  in  Flanders,  save  that  Don  John,  after 
Escovedo's  arrival  in  Madrid,  wrote,  impatiently  and  fre- 
quently, to  demand  that  he  should  be  sent  back,  together 
with  the  money  which  he  had  gone  to  Spain  to  procure. 
"  Money,  more  money,  and  Escovedo,"  t  wrote  the  Grover- 
nor,  and  Philip  was  quite  willing  to  accept  this  most  natural 
exclamation  as  evidence  of  his  brother's  designs  against  his 
crown.  Out  of  these  shreds  and  patches — ^the  plot  against 
England,  the  Pope's  bull,  the  desire  expressed  by  Don  John 
to  march  into  France  as  a  simple  adventurer,  with  a  few 
thousand  men  at  his  back — Perez,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  drew  up  a  protocol,  afterwards  formally  approved 
by  Philip,  which  concluded  with  the  necessity  of  taking 
liscovedo's  life,  instantly  but  privately,  and  by  poison.  The 
Marquis  de  Los  Yelos,  to  whom  the  memorial  was  submitted 
for  his  advice,  averred  that  if  the  death-bed  wafer  were  in 
his  own  lips,  he  should  vote  for  the  death  of  the  culprit ;  J 
Philip  had  already  jumped  to  the  same  conclusion ;  Pere^ 
joyfully  undertook  the  business,  having  received  carte  bhmche 
from  the  King,  and  thus  the  unfortunate  secretary  was 
doomed.  Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  Escovedo  in 
Madrid,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  King.  Philip  filed  it 
away  among  other  despatches,  with  this  annotation :  "  the 
avimt  courier  has  arrived — it  is  necessary  to  make  great 
haste,  and  to  despatch  him  before  he  murders  us."§ 

The  King,  having  thus  been  artfully  inflamed  against  his 
brother  and  his  unfortunate  secretary,  became  clamorous 
for  the  blood  of  Escovedo.  At  the  same  time  that  person- 
age, soon  after  his  return  to  Spain,  was  shocked  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  amour  of  Perez  with  the  Princess  Eboli.  |{ 

*  "  Es  menester  de  eacriTir  y  oyr  de  aqueUa  manerar— porqne  assy  so  me- 
ten  porla  espada,"  etc — Billet  of  Ant.  Perez  to  the  King^    *'  T  segnn  mi  theo- 

logia  yo  entiendo  lo  mismo  qae  yob Que  no  hayiados  para  con  Oios  ni  para. 

con  el  mundo,  sino  lo  UaieaBedee  ansy/'  etc. — ^Annotation  in  Philip's  hand  on 
the  billet,  Mem.  de  Perez,  pp.  310,  311. 

t  '^Dinero,  y  mas  dinero,  y  Escovedo." — Ibid.,  314. 

t  "  Que  con  el  Sacramento  en  la  boca yotara  la  (muerte)  de  Joan  de  Es- 
covedo," etc.  etc. — Mem.  de  Ant.  Peres,  317* 

§  Cartas  del  S.  D.  Juan  y  del  Sec  Escovedo,  MS.  of  Boyal  Library,  Hague. 

H  Mignet,  Perez  et  Philippe  II.,  pp.  28— 33.— Compare  Hoofd,  zii.  512— 
515 ;  Cabrera,  xii.  972,  who  covers  the  name  of  the  PrixioeM  with  a  veil  whi«b' 
coold  have  deceived  no  contemporaiy. 
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He  oonaidered  it  hit  duty,  both  towards  the  deceased  Prince 
tnd  the  living  King,  to  protest  ap^aiiidt  this  pt*Hidv.  lie 
tiireatened  to  denounce  to  the  King,  who  seemed  the  only 
penozL  about  the  court  ignorant  of  the  afiiiir,  this  double 
treason  of  hia  mistress  and  his  minister.  Perez  and  Anna 
of  Eboli,  furious  at  Escovedo's  insolence,  and  anxious  lest 
he  should  execute  his  menace,  determined  to  disembarrass 
themselyes  of  so  meddlesome  a  person.*  Pliilip*s  rage 
agaiiuit  Don  John  was  accordingly  turned  to  account,  and 
Perez  received  the  King's  secret  orders  to  procure  Esco« 
vedo'a  asaassination.  t  Thus  an  imaginary  conspiracy  of 
Don  John  against  the  crown  of  Philip  was  the  pretext,  the 
ftBars  and  rage  of  Eboli  and  her  paramour  were  the  substan- 
tial reason,  for  the  crime  now  projected. 

The  details  of  the  murder  were  arranged  and  executed  bv 
Perez,^  but  it  must  be  confessed,  in  justice  to  Philip,  with 
much  inferior  nicety  to  that  of  his  own  performances  in  the 
same  field.  Many  persons  were  privy  to  the  plot.  There 
was  much  blundermg,  there  was  great  public  scandal  in 
Madrid,  and  no  one  ever  had  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the 
instigators  and  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  Two 
attempts  to  poison  Escovedo  were  made  by  Perez,  at  his 
own  table,  through  the  agency  of  Antonio  Enriquez,  a  con- 
fidential servant  or  page.  Both  were  unsuccessful.  A  third 
was  equally  so,  but  suspicions  were  aroused.  A  female 
slave  in  the  household  of  Escovedo,  was  in  consequence 
arrested,  and  immediately  hanged  in  the  public  square,  for 
a  pretended  attempt  to  murder  her  master.  §  A  few  days 
afterwards  (on  the  31st  of  March,  1578)  the  deed  was  ac- 
complished at  nightfall,  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  by  six 
conspirators.    They  consisted  of  the  major-domo  of  Perez,  a 

*  Hignet,  p.  32. 

t  Mem.  de  Ant,  Perez,  314 — 317.  Mignet,  Ant.  Perez  et  Philippe  II., 
pp.  32,  33.  Hoofd,  xiL  514. — Ck)mpare  Cabrera,  zii.  972,  who,  seeking  as 
nsaal  to  ezcue  the  King,  whoso  official  iMmegyrist  he  is,  narrates  that  'Kboo- 
vedo's  death  warrant  was  filled  out  on  one  of  those  blanks  with  the  King's  sig- 
xuitare,  such  as  ambassadors  and  viceroys  have.  He  does  not  state  why  Perez 
(being  neither  -viceroy  nor  ambassador)  came  to  be  provided  with  such  docu- 
ments.   He  admits,  too, "  que  no  desplaria  al  Bey  su  muerte  violenta. " — ^p.  97S. 

X  The  narrative  of  this  assassination,  so  remarkable  in  its  character,  and  so 
Important  in  its  remote  consequences,  has  been  given  in  a  masterly  manner 
by  Mignet  (Antonio  Perez  et  Philippe  II.),  P-  34,  sqq.,  from  liie  MS.  copy  of 
the  iiiBiouB  process  bdonging  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  France. 

I  Mignet ;  from  the  MS.  process,  pp.  38,  39.  Cabrera  also  narrates  briefly 
the  attempts  at  poisoning  made  by  Perez  at  his  own  table,  together  with  the 
execution  of  the  slave. — zii.  972. 
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page  in  his  household,  the  page's  brother  from  the  country, 
an  ex-scullion  from  the  royal  kitchens,  Juan  Rubio  by 
name,  who  had  been  the  unsuccessful  agent  in  the  poison- 
ing scheme,  together  with  two  professional  bravos,  hired  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  Insausti,  one  of  this  last-mentioned 
couple,  who  despatched  Escovedo  with  a  single  stab,  the 
others  aiding  and  abetting,  or  keeping  watch  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.* 

The  murderers  effected  their  escape,  and  made  their  re- 
port to  Perez,  who,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  was  upon  a 
visit  in  the  country.  Suspicion  soon  tracked  the  real  cul- 
prits, who  were  above  the  reach  of  justice ;  nor,  as  to  the 
motives  which  had  prompted  the  murders  were  many  igno- 
rant, save  only  the  murderer  himself.  Philip  had  ordered 
the  assassination,  but  he  was  profoundly  deceived  as  to  the 
causes  of  its  accomplishment.  He  was  the  dupe  of  a 
subtler  villain  than  himself,  and  thought  himself  sacrificing 
a  conspirator  against  his  crown,  while  he  had  really  only 
crushed  a  poor  creature  who  had  been  but  too  solicitous  for 
what  he  thought  his  master's  honor. 

The  assassins  were,  of  course,  protected  from  prosecution, 
and  duly  recompensed.  Miguel  Bosque,  the  country  boy, 
received  one  hundred  crowns  in  gold,  paid  by  a  clerk  of 
Perez.  Mesa,  one  of  the  bravos,  was  rewarded  with  a  gold 
chain,  fifty  doubloons  of  eight,  and  a  silver  cup,  besides 
receiving  from  the  fair  hand  of  Princess  Eboli  herself  a  cer- 
tificate as  under-steward  upon  her  estates.t  The  second 
bravo,  Insausti,  who  had  done  the  deed,  the  page  Enriquez, 
and  the  scullion,  were  all  appointed  ensigns  in  his  Majesty's 
army^  with  twenty  gold  crowns  of  annual  pension  besides.  J 
Their  commissions  were  signed  by  Philip  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1578.  Such  were  the  wages  of  murder  at  that  day 
in  Spain;  gold  chains,  silver  cups,  doubloons,  annuities, 
and  commissions  in  the  army !  The  reward  of  fidelity,  as 
in  poor  Escovedo's  case,  was  oftener  the  stiletto.  "Was  it 
astonishing  that  murder  was  more  common  than  fidelity  ? 

"With  the  subsequent  career  of  Antonio  Perez — his  famous 
process,  his  banishment,  his  intrigues,  his  innuendos,  his  long 
exile,  and  his  miserable  death,  this  history  has  no  concern. 
We  return  from  our  brief  digression. 

In  the  brief  breathing  space  now  afforded  them,  the  in- 

♦  Mignet,  p.  40. 

t  Miguet  (from  the  MS.  process),  p.  41.  X  Ibid. 
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babitants  of  Holland  and  Zealand  had  been  employing 
themselves  in  the  extensive  repairs  of  their  vast  system 
of  dykes.  These  barriers,  which  protected  their  country 
against  the  ocean,  but  which  their  own  hands  had  destroyed 
to  preserve  themselves  against  tyranny,  were  now  thorouglily 
reconstructed  at  a  great  expense,  tlie  Prince  everywhere 
encouraging  the  people  with  his  presence,  directing  them 
by  his  experience,  inspiring  them  witli  his  energy.*  The 
task  accomplished  was  stupendous,  and  worthy,  says  a  con- 
temporary, of  eternal  memory .t 

At  the  popular  request,  the  Prince  aftenvards  made  a 
tour  through  the  little  provinces,  honoring  every  city  with 
a  brief  visit.  There  were  no  triumphal  arches,  no  martial 
music,  no  banners,  no  theatrical  pageantry — nothing  but  the 
choral  anthem  from  thousands  of  grateful  hearts.  "  Father 
"William  has  come !  Father  "William  has  come !"  cried  men, 
women,  and  children  to  each  other  when  the  news  of  his 
arrival  in  town  or  village  was  announced.  J  He  was  a  patri- 
arch visiting  his  children,  not  a  conqueror,  nor  a  vulgar 
potentate  displaying  himself  to  his  admirers.  Happy  were 
they  who  heard  his  voice,  happier  they  who  touched  his 
hands,  for  his  words  were  full  of  tenderness,  his  hand  was 
oflTered  to  all.  There  were  none  so  humble  as  to  be  forbid- 
den to  approach  him,  none  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  his 
deeds. 

He  found  time,  notwithstanding  the  congratulating  crowds 
who  thronged  his  footsteps,  to  direct  the  labors  of  the  states- 
general,  who  still  looked  more  than  ever  to  his  guidance,  as 
their  relations  with  Don  John  became  more  complicated 
and  unsatisfactory.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  them,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  from  Harlem,  he  warned  them  most  elo- 
quently to  hold  to  the  Ghent  Pacification  as  to  their  anchor 
in  the  storm.  He  assured  them,  if  it  was  torn  from  them, 
that  their  destruction  was  inevitable.  He  reminded  them 
that  hitherto  they  had  got  but  the  shadow,  not  the  sub- 
stance of  the  treaty ;  that  they  had  been  robbed  of  that 
which  was  to  have  been  its  chief  fruit — imion  among  them- 
selves. He  and  his  brothers,  with  their  labor,  their  wealth, 
and  their  blood,  had  laid  down  the  bridge  over  which  the 
coimtry  had  stepped  to  the  Pacification  of  Q-hent.    It  was 

*  Bor,  X.  819.    Wagenaer,  vii.  168.     Hoofd,  xii.  504. 

+  Bor,  X.  819. 

t  Bor,  X.  830.    Hoofd,  xii.  520.    Wagenaer,  vii.  159, 160. 
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for  the  nation  to  maintain  what  had  been  so  painfully  won ; 
yet  he  proclaimed  to  them  that  the  government  were 
not  acting  in  good  faith,  that  secret  preparations  were 
making  to  annmilate  the  authority  of  the  states,  to  re- 
store the  edicts,  to  put  strangers  into  high  places,  and 
to  set  up  again  the  scaffold  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
persecution.* 

In  consequ^iee  of  the  seizure  of  Namur  Castle,  and  the 
accusations  made  by  Don  John  against  Orange,  in  order  to 
justify  that  act,  the  Prince  had  already  despatched  Taffin 
and  Saint  Aldegonde  to  the  states-general  with  a  commission 
to  declare  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject.  He  addressed, 
moreover,  to  the  same  body  a  full  letter  of  sincere  and  sim- 
ple eloquence.  "  The  Seigneur  Don  John,"  said  he,  "  has 
accused  me  of  violating  the  peace,  and  of  countenancing 
attempts  against  his  life,  and  is  endeavouring  to  persuade 
you  into  joining  him  in  a  declaration  of  war  against  me  and 
against  Holland  and  Zealand ;  but  I  pray  you,  most  affec- 
tionately, to  remember  our  mutual  and  solemn  obligations 
to  maintain  the  treaty  of  G-hent."  He  entreated  the  states, 
therefore,  to  beware  of  the  artifices  employed  to  seduce 
them  from  the  only  path  which  led  to  the  tranquillity  of 
their  common  countay,  and  her  true  splendor  and  pros- 
perity. "  I  believe  there  is  not  one  of  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, "who  can  doubt  me,  if  he  will  weigh  carefully 
all  my  actions,  and  consider  closely  the  course  which  I 
am  pursuing  and  have  always  piu'sued.  Let  all  these  be 
confionted  with  the  conduct  of  Don  John,  and  any  man 
will  perceive  that  all  my  views  of  happiness,  both  for  my 
country  and  mvself,  imply  a  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the 
union,  joined  with  the  legitimate  restoration  of  our  liber- 
ties, to  which  all  good  patriots  aspire,  and  towards  which 
all  my  designs  have  ever  tended.  As  all  the  grandeur  of 
Don  John,  on  the  contrary,  consists  iu  war,  as  there  is 
nothing  which  he  so  much  abhors  as  repose,  as  he  has  given 
ample  proof  of  these  inclinations  in  all  his  designs  and  en- 
terprises, both  before  and  after  the  treaty  of  Marche  en 
Famine,  both  within  the  country  and  beyond  its  borders,  as 
it  is  most  manifest  that  his  purpose  is,  and  ever  has  been,  to 
embroil  us  with  our  neighbors  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
new  dissensions,  as  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  of  you 
that  his  pretended  accusations  against  me  are  but  colors  and 

*  See  tho  letter  in  Bor,  z.  829, 830. 
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riiadowB  to  embellish  and  to  shroud  his  own  desire  for  war, 
bis  appetite  for  yengeance,  and  his  hatred  not  only  to  nie  but 
to  yourselyeSy  and  as  his  determination  i&i,  in  tlie  wohIm  of 
Escovedo,  to  chastise  some  of  us  by  means  of  the  rest,  and 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  one  portion  of  the  country  a<;ainst 
the  other — ^therefore,  gentlemen,  do  I  niost  allrrt innately 
exhort  you  to  found  your  decision,  as  to  these  inattiTri,  not 
upon  words,  but  upon  actions.  Examine  carefully  my  con- 
duct in  the  points  concerning  which  the  cliarp;cs  avo  made* : 
listen  attentively  to  what  my  envoys  will  communicate  to 
you  in  my  behalf;  and  then,  having  compared  it  witli  all  the 
proceedings  of  Seigneur  Don  John,  you  will  be  able  to  form 
a  resolution  worthy  the  rank  which  you  occupy,  and  betit- 
ting  your  obligations  to  the  whole  people,  of  whom  you 
have  been  chosen  chiefs  and  protectors  by  God  and  by  men. 
Put  away  all  considerations  which  mi<>;ht  obscure  your  clear 
eye-sight ;  maintain  with  magnanimity,  and  like  men,  the 
aafety  of  yourselves,  your  wives,  your  children,  your  estates, 
yourliberties ;  see  that  this  poor  i>eople,  whose  eyes  are  fixed 
upon  you,  does  not  perish ;  preserve  them  from  the  greedi- 
ness of  those  who  would  grow  great  at  your  expense  ;  guard 
them  from  the  yoke  of  miserable  sen'itude ;  let  not  all  our 
posterity  lament  that,  by  our  pusillanimity,  they  have  lost 
the  liberties  which  our  ancestors  had  conquered  for  them, 
and  bequeathed  to  them  as  well  as  to  us,  and  that  tliey  have 
been  subjugated  by  the  proud  tyranny  of  strangers. 

**  Trusting,"  said  the  Prince,  in  conclusion,  "  tliat  you  will 
accord  faith  and  attention  to  my  envoys,  I  will  only  add  an 
expression  of  my  sincere  determination  to  employ  myself 
incessantly  in  your  service,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people,  without  sparing  any  means  in  my  power,  nor  my 
Hfe  itself.* 

The  vigilant  Prince  was  indeed  not  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Governor's  false  move.  While  in  reality  in- 
tending peace,  if  it  were  possible,  Don  John  had  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet ;  while  affecting  to  deal  openly  and  man- 
fully, like  a  warrior  and  an  emperor's  son,  he  had  involved 
himself  in  petty  stratagems  and  transparent  intrigues,  by 
all  which  he  had  gained  nothing  but  the  character  of  a 
plol^r,  whose  word  could  not  be  trusted.    Saint  Aldegonde 

•  This  letter,  of  date  August,  1577,  the  original  of  which  is  in  French,  has 
sever  been  published.  It  is  in  a  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Hague  Archires, 
entitled,  "Acta  Statuum  Belgii,**  torn.  i.  foL  367,  368.— Compare  Bor,  z.  830. 
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expressed  the  hope*  that  the  seizure  of  Namur  Castle 
vrould  open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  certainly  the  Prince 
did  his  best  to  sharpen  their  vision. 

While  in  North  Holland,  William  of  Orange  received  an 
urgent  invitation  from  the  magistracy  and  community  of 
Utrecht  to  visit  that  city.  His  authority,  belonging  to  him 
under  his  ancient  commission,  had  not  yet  been  recognized 
over  that  province,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  contem- 
plated convention  of  "  Satisfaction"  was  soon  to  be  arranged, 
for  his  &iends  there  were  numerous  and  influential.  His 
princess,  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
tour,  trembled  at  the  danger  to  which  her  husband  would 
expose  himself  by  venturing  thus  boldly  into  a  territory 
which  might  be  full  of  his  enemies,  but  the  Prince  deter- 
mined to  trust  the  loyalty  of  a  province  which  he  hoped 
would  be  soon  his  own.  With  anxious  forebodings,  the 
Princess  followed  her  husband  to  the  ancient  episcopal  city. 
As  they  entered  its  gates,  where  an  immense  concourse  was 
waiting  to  receive  him,  a  shot  passed  through  the  carriage 
window,  and  struck  the  Prince  upon  the  breast.  The 
affnghted  lady  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  shrieking 
that  they  were  betrayed,  but  the  Prince,  perceiving  that  the 
supposed  shot  was  but  a  wad  from  one  of  the  cannon,  which 
were  still  roaring  their  welcome  to  him,  soon  succeeded 
in  calming  her  fears.f  The  carriage  passed  slowly  through 
the  streets,  attended  by  the  vociferous  greetings  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  for  the  whole  population  had  come  forth  to  do  him 
honor.  The  citizens  of  XJtrecht  became  more  than  ever  in- 
clined to  accept  the  dominion  of  the  Prince,  and  it  was  cer- 
tain before  he  took  his  departure  that  the  treaty  of  "  Satis- 
faction "  would  not  be  long  delayed.  It  was  drawn  up, 
accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  upon  the  basis 
of  that  accepted  by  Harlem  and  Amsterdam — a  basis  wide 
enough  to  support  both  religions,  with  a  nominal  supremacy 
to  the  ancient  Church.  J 

Meantime,  much  fruitless  correspondence  had  taken  place 
between  Don  John  and  the  states.  Envoys  despatched  by 
the  two  parties  to  each  other,  had  indulged  in  bitterness 
and  recrimination.     As  soon  as  the  G-ovemor  had  taken 

*  Saint  Aldegonde  to  Ck)unt  John  of  Nassau. — ^Archives  de  la  Maison 
d*Orange,  vi.  116. 

t  Bor,  X.  830.     Hoofd,  xii.  520. 

t  The  articles  of  the  "  Satis&ctio/'  dated  October  9, 1577,  are  given  in  Bor, 
s.  893—896.     Vera  et  simplex  Narratio,  etc,  p.  26. 
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possession  of  Xamur  Castle,  ho  luid  sent  tlu*  Srit^nciir  do 
Kassinghem  to  the  states-general.  Tlwit  ^entlciiiaii  carried 
with  him  copies  of  two  anoiiyinuus  li'lters,  rccrivcd  by  Don 
John  upon  the  19th  and  2 1st  of  July,  1577,  in  which  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  life  and  liberty  was  n^vcalcd.*  Jt  was 
Delieved  by  the  Governor  that  Count  Lalain,  who  had 
secretly  invited  him  to  a  conference,  liad  laid  an  ambush  for 
him.  It  was  knoiMi  that  the  country  was  hill  of  disbanded 
soldiers,  and  the  Governor  asserted  coniidcnlly  that  num- 
bers of  desperadoes  were  lying  in  wait  fur  him  in  every  vil- 
lage alehouse  of  Hainault  and  Flanders,  lie  called  on  the 
states  to  ferret  out  these  conspirators,  and  to  inilict  condign 
punishment  upon  their  more  guilty  chiefs ;  Ik^  required  tliat 
the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  citizens,  should  be  disarmed  at 
Brussels  and  throughout  Brabant,  and  he  justified  his  seizure 
of  Namur  upon  the  general  ground  that  his  life  was  no 
longer  safe  except  in  fortrcss.f 

In  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Governor,  which  was  dated 
the  24;th  J  uly,  the  states  despatched  Marolles,  Archdeacon 
of  Ypres,  and  the  Seigneur  de  Bresse,  to  ^amur,  with  a  spe- 
cial mission  to  enter  into  the  whole  subject  of  these  griev- 
ances.;]: These  gentlemen,  professing  the  utmost  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  his  Majesty's  authority  and  the  Catholic 
religion,  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  the  sup- 
posed conspiracy.  They  demanded  that  Don  John  should 
denounce  the  culprits,  if  any  such  were  knowii,  in  order 
that  proper  chastisement  might  be  instantly  inflicted.  The 
conversation  whicli  ensued  was  certainly  unsatisfactory. 
The  Governor  used  lofty  and  somewhat  threatening  lan- 
guage, assuring  Marolles  that  he  was  at  that  moment  in 
possession,  not  only  of  Namur  but  of  Antwerp  citadel ;  and 
the  deputies  accordingly  departed,  having  accomplished  very 
little  by  their  journey.  Their  backs  were  scarcely  turned, 
when  Don  John,  on  his  part,  immediately  appointed  another 
commission,  consisting  of  Kassinghem  and  Grobbendonck, 
to  travel  from  JN'amur  to  Brussels.  §  These  envoys  carried 
a  long  letter  of  grievances,  enclosing  a  short  list  of  de- 
mands. ||     The  letter  reiterated  his  complaints  about  con- 

*  Bor,  X.  832.     Hoofd,  xii.  500.     Discours  Sommicr  des  JuBtos  Causes,  etc., 
20. 

t  See  the  letter  of  Don  John  iu  Bor,  x.  832. 

t  Bor,  xi.  S34. 

i  Bor,  xi.  834,  835.    Discours  Sommier,  etc.,  pp.  20,  30. 

II  See  the  letter  in  Bor,  xi.  836,  837. 
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irspacieB,  and  his  protestations  of  sincerity.  It  was  full 
of  censure  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange;  stigmatized  his 
intrigues  to  obtain  possession  of  Amsterdam  without  a 
proper  "  Satisfeiction,"  and  of  Utrecht,  to  which  he  had  no 
claim  at  all.  It  mamtained  l^at  the  Hollanders  and  Zea- 
landers  were  bent  upon  utterly  exterminatiag  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  that  they  avowed  publicly  their  intention  to 
refuse  obedience  to  the  assembly-general,  should  it  decree 
the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  worship  only.  His  chief 
demands  were  that  the  states  should  send  him  a  list  of  per- 
sons qualified  to  be  members  of  the  general  assembly,  that 
he  might  see  whether  there  were  not  individuals  among 
them  whom  he  might  choose  to  reject.  He  further  re- 
quired that,  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  did  not  instantly  fulfil 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  states  should  cease  to  hold  any 
communication  with  him.  He  also  summoned  the  states  to 
provide  him  forthwith  with  a  suitable  body-guard.* 

To  these  demands  and  complaints,  the  estates  replied  by 
a  string  of  resolutions.f  They  made  their  usual  protesta- 
tions of  attachment  to  his  Majesty  and  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  they  granted  willingly  a  foot-guard  of  three  hundred 
archers.  They,  however,  stoutly  denied  the  Governor's 
right  to  make  eliminations  in  their  lists  of  deputies,  be- 
cause, from  time  immemorial,  these  representatives  had 
been  chosen  by  the  clergy,  nobles,  cities,  and  boroughs. 
The  names  might  change  daily,  nor  were  there  any  sus- 
picious ones  among  them,  but  it  was  a  matter  with  which 
the  Governor  had  no  concern.  They  promised  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  begged  Don  John, 
however,  to  abandon  the  citadel  of  Namur,  and  gave  him  to 
understand  that  his  secret  practices  had  been  discovered,  a 
large  packet  of  letters  having  recently  been  intercepted  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bourdeaux,  and  sent  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  t  Among  them  were  some  of  the  despatches  of 
Pon  John  and  Escovedo,  to  his  Majesty  and  to  Antonio 
Perez,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

Count  Bossu,  De  Bresse,  and  Meetkercke  were  the  en- 

*  Letter  of  Don  John,  July  27, 1577-    Bor,  ubi  sup. 

t  In  Bor,  xi.  837,  838. 

t  They  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Heni-y  of  Navarre,  who  had  forwarded 
them  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  whom  they  were  laid  before  the  deputies 
of  the  states-general  on  the  28th  of  July. — Meteren,  vii.  121.  Hoofd,  xii.  516. 
Compare  Discours  Sommier,  etc.,  pp.  32,  33. 
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TD¥B  deputed  to  convej  these  rcBolutioiiM  to  Xamur.  T1h>j 
had  a  long  and  bitter  conversatiuii  with  Don  .lolin,  wiio 
oomplained  more  furiously  tliaii  ever  of  tlu;  coiispi  nicies 
aeainat  his  person,  and  of  the  intri^iieH  of  ()rnn^(*.  Ha  in- 
Biflted  that  this  arch-traitor  had  been  8<)wiii<(  the  need  of  his 
damnable  doctrines  broadcast  throu^li  tlu*  ^I'etherlands ; 
that  the  earth  was  groaning  with  a  daily  ripening  harvent 
of  rebellion  and  heresy.  It  was  time,  he  cried,  for  the 
states  to  abandon  the  Prince,  and  rally  round  their  King. 
Patience  had  been  exhausted,  lie  had  himself  done  all, 
and  more  than  could  hare  been  demanded,  lie  hiid  faith- 
fully executed  the  Ghent  Pacification,  but  his  conduct  had 
neither  elicited  gratitude  nor  inspired  confidence.* 

The  deputies  replied,  that  to  the  du(!  execution  of  the 
Ghent  Treaty  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  disband  the 
German  troops,  assemble  the  states-general,  and  carry  out 
their  resolutions.  Until  these  things,  now  undone,  had 
been  accomplished,  he  had  no  right  to  plead  his  faithful  ful- 
filment of  the  Pacification.  After  much  conversation — in 
which  the  same  grievances  were  repeated,  the  same  state- 
ments produced  and  contradicted,  the  same  demands  iu*ged 
and  evaded,  and  the  same  menaces  exchanged  as  upon  for- 
mer occasions — ^the  deputies  returned  to  Brussels. t 

Immediately  after  their  departure,  Don  John  learned  the 
result  of  his  project  upon  Antwerp  Castle.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  he  had  withdrawn  Aerschot,  under  pretext 
of  requiring  his  company  on  the  visit  to  Queen  Margaret, 
and  that  he  had  substituted  Treslong,  an  unscrupulous  pur- 
tisan  of  his  own,  in  the  government  of  the  citadel.  The 
temporary  commander  soon  found,  how^ever,  that  he  had 
undertaken  more  than  he  could  perform.  The  troops  under 
Van  Ende  were  refused  admittance  into  the  town,  although 
permission  to  quarter  them  there  had  been  requested  by  the 
Gk)vemor-General.  J  The  authorities  had  been  assured  that 
the  troops  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  city,  but 
the  magistrates  had  learned,  but  too  recently,  the  nature  of 
the  protection  which  Van  Ende,  with  his  mercenaries,  would 
afford.  A  detachment  of  states  troops  under  De  Vers, 
Champagny's  nephew,  encountered  the  regiment  of  Van 
Ende,  and  put  it  to  jBight  with  considerable  loss.  At  the 
same  time,  an  officer  in  the  garrison  of  the  citadel  itself, 

*  Bor,  xi.  838.  839.  t  Ibid. 

t  Bor,  xi.  852.    Hoofd,  xii.  617. 
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Captam  De  Bours,  imdertook  Becretly  to  carry  the  fortress 
lor  the  estates.  Hia  operationn  were  secret  and  rapid. 
The  Seigneur  de  Liedekerke  had  succeeded  Champagry  in. 
the  government  of  the  city.  Tliis  appointment  had  been 
brought  ahout  by  the  agency  of  the  GretSer  Martini,  a 
warm  partisan  of  Orange.  The  new  Governor  was  known 
to  he  very  much  the  Prince's  friend,  and  beliered  to  be  at 
heart  a  convert  to  the  refoi-med  religion.  With  Martini 
and  Liedekerke,  De  Bours  arranged  his  pint.  Ho  was  sun- 
plied  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  readily  furnished  in  secret 
by  the  leading  mereautOe  bouses  of  the  eity.  These  funds 
were  successfully  invested  in  gainiu"  over  the  garrison,  only 
one  company  holding  firm  for  TresTong.  The  rest,  as  that 
of&cer  himself  informed  Don  John,  were  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment "  to  take  him  by  the  throat."* 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  day  fised  upon  in  concert  with 
the  Governor  and  GrefEer,  he  was,  in  fact,  taken  by  the 
throat.  There  was  but  a  brief  combat,  the  issue  of  whicb 
became  accidentaUy  doubtful  in  the  city.  The  white-plumed 
bat  of  De  Bours  had  been  struck  from  bis  head  in  the 
struggle,  and  had  fallen  into  the  foss.  Floating  out  intp 
the  river,  it  had  been  recognized  by  the  scouts  sent  out  by 
the  persOnQgea  most  interested,  and  the  information  was 
quiekly  brought  to  Liedekerke,  who  was  lying  concealed  in 
the  house  of  Martini,  awaiting  the  result.  Their  dismay 
was  great,  but  Martini,  having  more  confidence  than  the 
Governor,  sallied  forth  to  learn  the  whole  trutb.f  Scarcely 
had  he  got  into  the  streets  than  he  heard  a  welcome  cry, 
"  The  Beggars  have  the  castle!  the  Beggars  have  the  castle! " 
shouted  a  hundred  voices. J  He  soon  met  a  lieutenant  com- 
ing straight  from  the  fortress,  who  related  to  him  the  whole 
affair.  Learning  that  De  Bours  was  completely  victorious, 
and  that  Treslong  was  a  prisoner.  Martini  Hastened  with  the 
important  inteUij:;ence  to  Lis  own  home,  where  Liedekerke 
lay  concealed.  That  functionary  now  repaired  to  the  citadel, 
whither  the  magistrates,  the  leading  citizens,  and  the  chief 
merchants  were  instantly  summoned.  The  castle  was  car- 
ried, but  the  city  was  already  trembling  with  apprehension 
lest  the  German  mercenaries  quartered  within  its  walk 


•  But,  Koali.  ubl  snp.  MeUnm,  vii.  12S.  Di»»un  Sommicr,  otc.,  p.  38, 
sqq.  C&brar«,  xi.  ^.  sqq.  Lotto-  at  Tradang  to  Don  Joha,  Angnst  1, 1577, 
in  iippendli  lo  Diioonin  Somminr,  pp.  76,  77. 
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sboold  rise  with  indignation  or  panic,  and  repeat  the  liorrid 
tragedy  of  the  Antwerp  Fury.* 

in  truth  there  seemed  dangLT  of  sucli  a  catastrophe.  The 
secret  correspondence  of  Don  John  witli  the  colonels  was 
already  discovered,  t  and  it  was  seen  how  warmly  he  had 
impressed  upon  the  men  with  whom  he  had  heen  tampering, 
"  that  the  die  was  cast,  and  that  all  tlieir  art  was  necessary 
to  make  it  turn  up  successfully.**  J     The  casth^  was  carried, 
but  what  would  become  of  the  city  ?     A  brief  and  eager 
consultation  terminated  in  an  immediate  ofler  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  by  the  leadinc:   merciKmts.     This 
money  was  to  be  employed  in  amicably  sat i^!fying,  if  pos- 
sible, the   German  soldiers,  who  hid  meanwhile  actually 
come  to  arms,  and  were  assembled  in  the  Place  de  Meer. 
Feeling  imsafe,  however,  in  this  locality,  tlioir  colonels  had 
led  them  into  the  new  town.      Here,  having  barricaded 
themselves  wdtli    gun-carriages,    bales,   and    boxes,   they 
awaited,  instead  of  initiating,  tlie  events  wliich  the  day 
might  bring  forth. §     A  deputation  soon  arrived  with   a 
white  flag  from  the  castle,  and  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  commanding  ofiicers  of  the  soldiery.     The 
offer  was  made  to  pay  over  the  arrears  of  their  wages,  at 
least  to  a  very  large  amount,  on  condition  that  the  troops 
should  forfciiwith  and  for  ever  evacuate  the  city.    One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  crowns  were  offered  on  the  nail. 
The  merchants  stood  on  the  bridge  leading  from  the  old 
town  to  the  new,  in  full  sight  of  the  soldiers.   They  held  in 
their  hands  their  purses  filled  with  the  glittering  gold.  The 
soldiers  were  frantic  with  the  opportunity,  and  swore  that 
they  would  have  their  officers'  lives,  if  the  tempting  and 
unexpected  offer  should  be  declined.     Nevertheless,  the 
commissioners  went  to  and  fro,  ever  finding  something  to 
alter  or  arrange.     In  truth,  the  merchants  had  agreed  to 
furnish,  if  necessary,  three  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  but 
the  thrifty  negotiators  were  disposed,  if  diplomacy  could  do 
it,  to  save  the  moiety  of  that  sum.     Day  began  to  sink,  ere 
the  bargain  was  completed,  when  suddenly  sails  were  des- 

*  Bor,  xi.  854.    Hoofd,  xii.  518. 

t  It  was  discovered  on  the  taking  of  the  citadel  by  Do  Bonra. — Bor,  xi.  854. 
Hoofd,  xii.  518; 

t  '*  Y  pues  queda  ya  el  dado  fnera  de  la  mano,  es  mcnester  cncaminarlo  a 
que  corra  buen." — Letter  of  Don  John  to  Colonels  Fi-ondsberger  and  Fugger, 
July  23,  1577,  appendix  to  Disconra  Sommier,  p.  60.     Bor,  xi.  849. 

§  Bor,  xi.  854.     Hoofd,  xii.  518.    Metci-en,  vii.  122. 
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cried  in  the  distance,  and  presently  a  large  fleet  of  war 
vessels,  with  banner  and  pennon  flying  before  a  favoring 
breeze,  came  sailing  up  the  Scheld.*  It  was  a  squadron 
of  the  Prince's  ships,  under  command  of  Admiral  Haul- 
tain.  He  had  been  sent  against  Tholen,  but  having  re- 
ceived secret  intelligence,  had,  with  happy  audacity,  seized 
the  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  in  the  cause  which  he  had 
served  so  faithfully.  A  shot  or  two  fired  from  the  vessels 
among  the  barricades  had  a  quickening  eflect.  A  sudden  and 
astounding  panic  seized  the  soldiers.  "  The  Beggars  are 
coming!  the  Beggars  are  coming !'*t  they  yelled  in  dismay; 
for  the  deeds  of  the  ocean-beggars  had  not  become  less 
appalling  since  the  memorable  siege  of  Ley  den.  The  mer- 
ehant§  still  stood  on  the  bridge  with  their  purses  in  their 
hand.  The  envoys  from  the  castle  still  waved  their  white 
flags.  It  was  too  late.  The  horror  inspired  by  the  wild 
Ze»]anders  overpowered  the  hope  of  wages,  extinguished 
all  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  the  citizens.  The  mer- 
cenaries, yielding  to  a  violent  paroxysm  of  fear,  fled  hither 
and  thither,  panting,  dpubling,  skidking,  "  like  wolves  be- 
fore the  hounds."  J  Their  flight  was  ludicrous.  "Without 
staying  to  accept  the  money  which  the  merchants  were 
actualfy  offering,  without  packing  up  their  own  property, 
in  many  cases  even  throwing  away  their  arms,  they 
fled  helter-skelter,  some  plunging  into  the  Scheld,  some 
skimnung  along  the  dykes,  some  rushing  across  the  open 
fields. 

A  portion  of  them,  under  Colonel  Fugger,  afterwards 
shut  tnemselvos  up  in  Bergen  op  Zoom,  where  they  were  at 
once  besieged  by  Uhampngny,  and  were  soon  glad  to  com- 
promise the  matter  by  surrendering  their  colonel  and  lay- 
mg  down  their  arm».§  The  remainder  retreated  to  Breda, 
where  they  held  out  for  two  months,  and  were  at  length 
overcome  by  a  neat  stratagem  of  Orange.  A  captain,  being 
known  to  be  in  the  employment  of  Don  John,  was  arrested 
on  his  way  to  Breda.  Carefully  sewed  up  in  his  waistband 
was  found  a  letter,  of  a  flnger*s  breadth,  written  in  ciplier, 
and  sealml  with  tho  (jJovoruor-Goneral's  seal.  Colonel 
l^Voudsberger,  oommai^ding  in  Breda,  was  in  this  missive 

1  **  UU  j|i»u«<»Ut  4to  tfnuMtUt  t)*Mr  Mj^wt»  I  **    lltn^A).  x\l  519.     Bor,  zi.  855. 
j  **  AU  ¥h4y^  4W  UHtfvJimt  w<mh)«u  y»u  tW  U»uU«u/' — Bor,  zi. 
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earnestly  solicited  to  hold  out  two  months  lonc^er,  withia 
which  time  a  certain  relief  was  promised.  In  place  of  this 
letter,  deciphered  with  much  difficulty,  a  new  one  was  suh- 
■tituted,  wnich  the  celehrated  printer,  William  Sylvius,  of 
Antwerp,  prepared  with  great  adroitnesH,  addinp^  the  signa- 
tore  and  seal  of  Don  John.*  In  this  counterfeit  epistle, 
the  Colonel  was  directed  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  him- 
self, bj  reason  that  Don  John  was  himself  besieged,  and 
unable  to  render  him  assistance.  The  same  captain  who 
had  brought  the  real  letter  was  bribed  to  deliver  the  coun- 
terfeit. This  task  he  faithfully  performed,  spreading  the 
fictitioos  intelligence  besides,  with  such  ardor  through  the 
town,  that  the  troops  rose  upon  their  leader,  and  surren- 
dered him,  with  the  city  and  their  own  arms,  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  estates.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  attempt  by 
Don  John  to  secure  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  Not  only  was 
the  fortress  carried  for  the  estates,  but  the  city  itself,  for 
the  first  time  in  twelve  years,  was  relieved  from  a  foreign 

Boldieiy.f 

The  rage  and  disappointment  of  the  Governor- General 
were  excessive.  He  had  boasted  to  Marolles  a  day  too 
soon.  The  prize  which  he  thought  already  in  his  grasp  had 
slipped  through  his  fingers,  while  an  interminable  list  of 
demands  which  he  dreamed  not  of,  and  which  were  likely  to 
make  him  bankrupt,  were  brought  to  his  door.  To  the 
states,  not  himseli,  the  triumph  seemed  for  the  moment 
decreed.  The  "  dice  "  had  taken  a  run  against  him,  not- 
withstanding his  pains  in  loading  and  throwing.  Never- 
theless, he  did  not  yet  despair  of  revenge.  "  These  rebels," 
he  wrote  to  the  Empress-dowager,  his  sister,  "  think  that 
fortune  is  all  smiles  K)r  them  now,  and  that  all  is  ruin  for 
me.  The  wretches  are  growing  proud  enough,  and  forget 
that  their  chastisement,  some  fine  morning,  will  yet 
arrive."J 

On  the  7th  of  Angust  he  addressed  another  long  letter  to 
the  estates.  This  document  was  accompanied,  as  usual,  by 
certain  demands,  drawn  up  categorically  in  twenty-three 
articles.  §  The  estates  considered  his  terms  hard  and 
strange,  for  in  their  opinion  it  was  themselves,  not  the 

•  Bor,  Id.  856.    Hoofd,  xii.  622,  623. 
t  Bor,  xi.  856,  857.     Hoofd,  xu.  523. 

X  Don  John's  letter  to  the  Empress,  August  14, 1577,  appendix  to'  Difcoim 
Sommier,  p.  82. 
S  Bor,  xi.  839,  sqq. 
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Gtovemor,  who  were  masters  of  the  situation.  Keverthe- 
less,  he  seemed  inclined  to  treat  as  if  had  gained,  not 
missed,  the  citadel  of  Antwerp ;  as  if  the  troops  with  whom 
he  had  tampered  were  mustered  in  the  field,  not  shut  up  in 
distant  towns,  and  already  at  the  mercy  of  the  states  party. 
The  Governor  demanded  that  all  the  forces  of  the  country 
Bhould  be  placed  under  his  own  immediate  control ;  that 
Count  Bossu,  or  some  other  person  nominated  by  himself, 
should  be  appointed  to  the  government  of  Priesland  ;  that 
.the  people  of  Brabant  and  Manders  should  set  themselves 
instantly  to  hunting,  catching,  and  chastising  all  vagrant 
heretics  and  preachers.  He  required,  in  particular,  that 
Saint  Aldegonde  and  Theron,  those  most  mischievous  rebels, 
should  be  prohibited  from  setting  their  foot  in  any  city  of 
the  Netherlands.  He  insisted  that  the  community  of 
Brussels  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  resume  their  ordi- 
nary handicrafts.  He  demanded  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
should  be  made  to  execute  the  Ghent  Treaty ;  to  suppress 
the  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Harlem,  Schoon- 
hoven,  and  other  places ;  to  withdraw  his  armed  vessels 
from  their  threatening  stations,  and  to  restore  Nieuport, 
tuajustly  detained  by  him.  Should  the  Prince  persist  in  his 
obstinacy,  Don  John  summoned  them  to  take  arms  against 
him,  and  to  support  their  lawful  Governor.  He,  moreover, 
required  the  immediate  restitution  of  Antwerp  citadel,  and 
the  release  of  Treslong  from  prison.* 

Although,  regarded  from  the  Spanish  point  of  view,  such 
demands  might  seem  reasonable,  it  was  also  natural  that 
their  audacity  should  astonish  the  estates.  That  the  man 
who  had  violated  so  openly  the  Ghent  Treaty  should  rebuke 
the  Prince  for  his  default — that  the  man  who  had  tampered 
with  the  German  mercenaries  until  they  were  on  the  point 
of  making  another  Antwerp  Fury,  should  now  claim  the 
command  over  them  and  all  other  troops — that  the  man  who 
had  attempted  to  gain  Antwerp  citadel  by  a  base  stratagem 
should  now  coolly  demand  its  restoration,  seemed  to  them 
the  perfection  of  insolence.  The  baffled  conspirator  boldly 
claimed  the  prize  which  was  to  have  rewarded  a  successful 
perfidy.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  Escovedo  letters 
and  the  correspondence  with  the  German  colonels  had  been 
laid  before  their  eyes,  it  was  a  little  too  much  that  the 
double-dealing    bastard    of  the    double-dealing    Emperor 

*  Letter  of  Don  John,  7  Aug.  1577.— Bor,  xi.  839,  840. 
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should  read  them  a  lecture  upon  siuceritv.  It  was  certain 
that  the  perplexed  and  outwitted  warrior  liad  placed  him- 
self at  last  in  a  very  false  position.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
with  his  usual  adroitness,  made  the  most  of  his  adversary's 
false  moves.  Don  John  had  only  succeeded  in  digging  a 
pitfall  for  himself.  His  stratagems  against  Namur  and 
Antwerp  had  produced  him  no  fruit,  saving  the  character, 
which  his  antagonist  now  fully  succeeded  in  establishing 
for  him,  of  an  unscrupulous  and  artful  schemer.  This  re- 
putation was  enhanced  by  the  discovery  of  the  intercepted 
letters,  and  by  the  ingenuity  and  eagerness  with  which 
they  were  turned  to  account  against  him  by  the  Prince, 
by  Saint  Aldegonde,  and  all  the  anti-Catholic  party. 
The  true  key  to  his  reluctance  against  despatching  the 
troops  by  land,  the  states  had  not  obtained.  They  did  not 
dream  of  his  romantic  designs  upon  England,  and  were 
therefore  excusable  in  attributing  a  still  deeper  perfidy  to 
his  arrangements. 

Even  had  he  been  sent  to  the  Netherlands  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  he  would  have  been  no  match  in 
political  combinations  for  his  powerful  antagonists.  Hood- 
winked and  fettered,  suspected  by  his  master,  baffled,  be- 
wildered, irritated  by  his  adversary,  what  could  he  do  but 
plunge  from  one  difficulty  to  another,  and  oscillate  between 
extravagant  menace  and  desponding  concession,  until  his 
hopes  and  life  were  wasted  quite  away.  His  instructions 
came  from  Philip  through  Perez,  and  that  most  profound 
dissembler,  as  we  have  seen,  systematically  deceived  *  the 
Governor,  with  the  view  of  eliciting  treasonable  matters, 
Philip  wishing,  if  possible,  to  obtain  proofs  of  Don  John's 
secret  designs  against  his  own  crown.  Thus  every  letter  from 
Spain  was  filled  with  false  information  and  with  lying  per- 
sutisions.f  Xo  doubt  the  Grovernor  considered  himself  en- 
titled to  wear  a  crown,  and  meant  to  win  it,  if  not  in  Africa, 
then  in  England,  or  wherever  fate  might  look  propitiously 
upon  him.  He  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  crusaders  and 
dynasty  founders  had  been  made,  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
epoch.  Who  could  have  conquered  the  holy  sepulchre,  or 
wrested  a  crown  from  its  lawful  wearer,  whether  in  Italy, 
Muscovy,  the  Orient,  or  in  the  British  TJltima  Thule,  more 

♦  Memorial  de  Ant.  Perez,  Obras  y  Relaciones,  p.  309. 
t  Memorial  of  Autonio  Perez,  i)[issiin. — Compare  Mignet,  Antonio  Perez  et 
PliiUppe  II.,  Bruxclles,  1S45,  pp.  10-21. 
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bravelj  than  this  imperial  bastard,  this  valiant  and  romantic 
adventurer  ?  Unfortunately,  he  came  a  few  centuries  too 
late.  The  days  when  dynasties  were  founded,  and  European 
thrones  appropriated  by  a  few  foreign  freebooters,  had 
passed,  and  had  not  yet  returned.  He  had  come  to  the 
Netherlands  desirous  of  smoothing  over  difficulties  and  of 
making  a  peaceful  termination  to  that  rebellion  a  stepping- 
stone  to  his  English  throne.  He  was  doomed  to  apron)und 
disappointment,  a  broken  heart,  and  a  premature  grave,  in- 
atead  of  the  glittering  baubles  which  he  pursued.  Already 
he  found  himself  bitterly  deceived  in  his  hopes.  The  ob- 
stinate Netherlanders  would  not  love  him,  notwithstanding 
the  good  wishes  he  had  manifested.  They  would  not  even 
love  the  King  of  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  blessings  which 
his  Majesty  was  declared  to  have  heaped  upon  them.  "  In 
truth,"  said  he,  bitterly,  in  his  memorable  letter  to  his 
sister  the  Empress,  "  they  are  willing  to  recognize  neither 
G-od  nor  king.  They  pretend  to  liberty  in  all  things :  so 
that  'tis  a  great  pitv  to  see  how  they  are  going  on ;  to  see 
the  impudence  and  disrespect  with  which  they  repay  his 
Majesty  for  the  favors  shown  them,  and  me  for  the  labors, 
indignities,  and  dangers  which  1  have  undergone  for  their 
sakes."* 

Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  Governor's  opinion,  could  surpass 
the  insolence  of  the  Netherlanders,  save  their  ingratitude. 
That  was  the  serpent's  tooth  which  was  ever  wounding  the 
clement  King  and  his  indignant  brother.  It  seemed  so 
bitter  to  meet  with  thanklessness,  after  seven  years  of  A  Iva 
and  three  of  Eequesens ;  after  the  labors  of  the  Blood 
Council,  the  massacres  of  Naarden,  Zutphen,  and  Harlem,  the 
siege  of  Leyden,  and  the  Fury  of  Antwerp.  "  Little  profit 
there  has  been,"  said  the  Governor  to  his  sister,  "  or  is  like 
to  be  from  ail  the  good  which  we  have  done  to  these  bad 
people.  In  short  they  love  and  obey  in  all  things  the  most 
perverse  and  heretic  tyrant  and  rebel  in  the  whole  world, 
which  is  this  damned  Prince  of  Orange,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, without  fear  of  God  or  shame  before  men,  they 
abhor  and  dishonor  the  name  and  commandments  of  their 

*  "Porqne  estos  aqui  ni  qnioren  conveer  a  sti  Bios  ni  obede^er  a  sa  Bey 
oomo  deven ;  antes  pretenden  libertad  en  todo.  De  manera  que  68  eompaasion 
grandiuima  ver  como  lo  tratan  j  las  desverguen^as  y  poco  respeto  con  que 
pagan  a  sn  Miyestad  las  mercedee  qu$  les  ha  husho;  j  ami  log  trabajo8,  indigui- 
dades  y  jMligros  que  he  passado  por  estas  gentes.*' — Letter  to  the  Empress, 
appendix  to  Diseoors  Sommier,  p.  81. 
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natural  Eorereim**^  Therefore,  with  a  doubting  spirit,  and 
almoat  with  a  broken  heart,  had  the  warrior  shut  himself 
up  in  Namur  Castle,  to  await  the  progress  of  events,  and  to 
eeeape  from  the  snares  of  his  enemies.  "  God  Jcnoics  how 
wmeh  I  denre  to  avoid  extremities,^^  said  he,  '^  but  I  know  not 
what  to  do  with  men  who  show  themselves  so  obstinately 

iebeliioa8."t 

Thus  pathetically  Don  John  bewailed  his  fate.  The  nation 
hsd  turned  from  God,  from  Philip,  from  himself;  yet  he 
Btill  sat  in  his  castle,  determined  to  save  them  from  de- 
atroction  and  his  own  hands  from  bloodshed,  if  such  an 
iflBiie  were  yet  possible.  Nor  was  he  entirely  deserted,  for 
among  the  &ithless  a  few  were  faithful  still.  Although 
the  people  were  in  open  revolt,  there  was  still  a  handful  of 
noblOB  resolved  to  ao  their  duty  towards  their  Grod  and 
King.  "  This  little  band,"  said  the  Governor,  "  has  accom- 
ranied  me  hither,  like  gentlemen  and  chevaliers  of  honor. "J 
brave  Berlaymont  and  his  four  sons  were  loyal  to  the  last, 
but  others  of  this  limited  number  of  gentlemen  and  cheva- 
liers of  honor  were  already  deserting  him.  As  soon  aa  the 
result  of  the  enterprise  against  Antwerp  citadel  was  known, 
and  the  storm  was  gathering  most  darkly  over  the  royal 
cause,  Aerschot  and  Havre  were  first  to  spread  their  wings 
and  flutter  away  in  search  of  a  more  congenial  atmosphere.  § 
In  September,  the  Duke  was  again,  as  he  had  always  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be,  with  some  important  intervals  of 
execution — "  the  affectionate  brother  and  cordial  friend  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange." || 

The  letter  addressed  by  Don  John  to  the  states  upon  the 
7th  of  August  had  not  yet  been  answered.  Feeling,  soon 
afterwards,  more  sensible  of  his  position,  and  perhaps  less 
inflamed  with  indignation,  he  addressed  another  communi- 
cation to  them,  upon  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  In  this 
epistle  he  expressed  an  extreme  desire  for  peace,  and  a 

*  "Mire  V.  Mag.  qtian  poco  que  ha  aprovecbado  in  aprovecha  para  Iob 
malos  el  bien  que  se  lea  haze.  Al  fin,  ellos  aman  y  obedecen  de  todo  punto  al 
mas  perverso  y  tyranno  hereje  y  rebelde  de  la  tien'a  que  es  este  condenado  del 
Prineipe  de  Orcmges:  y  aborrecen  y  dosacatan  el  nombre  y  mandamientoe  de 
sa  prineipe  y  natural  Befior :  sin  temor  de  DioB  iii  respoto  o  verguenga  de  las 
gentes." — Letter  to  the  Empress,  81. 

t  Letter  to  the  Empress,  81. 

t  "Ck>mo  honradissimos  cavalleroB."— Ibid. 

I  Hoofd,  zii.  520.  Aerschot  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  eflcape,  that  he  rode  off 
from  the  castle  upon  a  horse  without  a  saddle. — Gochard,  Bull.  Com.  Roy.,ii. 
163.  il  Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  tI.  pp.  143, 144. 
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W)urt)r  desire  to  be  relieved,  if  possible,  from  his  most  pain- 
ful situation.  He  protested,  before  God  and  man,  that  his 
iutentions  were  most  honest,  and  that  he  abhorred  war  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  He  averred  that,  if  his 
person  was  as  odious  to  them  as  it  seemed,  he  was  onlj  too 
ready  to  leave  the  land,  as  soon  as  the  King  should  appoint 
bis  successor.  He  reminded  them  that  the  question  of 
peace  or  war  lay  not  with  himself,  but  with  them  ;  and  that 
the  world  would  denounce  as  guilty  those  with  whom  rested 
the  responsibility.  He  concluded  with  an  observation 
which,  in  its  humility,  seemed  sufficiently  ironical,  that  if 
they  had  quite  finished  the  perusal  of  the  despatches  from 
Madrid  to  his  address,  which  they  had  intercepted,  he 
should  be  thankful  for  an  opportunity  of  reading  them 
himself.  He  expressed  a  hope,  therefore,  that  they  would 
be  forwarded  to  Namur.* 

This  letter  was  answered  at  considerable  length,  upon  the 
second  day.  The  states  made  their  customary  protestations 
of  attachment  to  his  Majesty,  their  fidelity  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  their  determination  to  maintain  both  the  Grhent 
Treaty  and  the  Perpetual  Edict.  They  denied  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  present  disastrous  condition  of  the  relations 
between  themselves  and  government,  having  disbanded 
nearly  aU  their  own  troops,  while  the  Governor  had  been 
strengthening  his  forces  up  to  the  period  of  his  retreat  into 
Namur.  He  protested,  indeed,  friendship  and  a  sincere  de- 
sire for  peace,  but  the  intercepted  letters  of  Escovedo  and 
his  own  had  revealed  to  them  the  evil  counsels  to  which  he 
had  been  listening,  and  the  intrigues  which  he  had  been 
conducting.  They  left  it  to  his  conscience  whether  they 
could  reasonably  believe,  after  the  perusal  of  these  docu- 
ments, that  it  was  his  intention  to  maintain  the  Ghent 
Treaty,  or  any  treaty ;  and  whether  they  were  not  justified 
in  their  resort  to  the  natural  right  of  self-defence.t 

Don  John  was  already  fully  aware  of  the  desperate  error 
which  he  had  committed.  In  seizing  Namur  and  attempting 
Antwerp,  he  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  Wishing 
peace,  he  had,  in  a  panic  of  rage  and  anxiety,  declared  and 
enacted  war.  The  bridge  was  broken  behind  him,  the  ships 
burned,  a  gulf  opened,  a  return  to  peace  rendered  almost 
impossible.     Yet  it  is  painful  to  observe  the  almost  pas- 

*  See  tho  letter  in  Bor,  xi.  857. 
t  Bor,  xi.  858. 
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eicmste  longings  which  nt  times  sccnicd  to  ])ossess  him  for 
accommodating  the  quarrel,  to<i;ethcr  with  liis  absolute  in- 
capacity to  appreciate  his  position.  Tiic  IVince  was  trium- 
phant ;  the  Governor  in  a  trap.  ]\I(jreov(.T,  it  was  a  trap 
which  he  had  not  only  entered  voluntarily,  but  which  he 
had  set  himself.  In  an  elaborate  letter  which  he  addressed 
"to  the  particular  states,  bishops,  councillors,  and  cities  of 
the  Netherlands,"  he  protested  as  to  the  innocence  of  his 
intentions,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  calumnies  circu- 
lated to  hiB  discredit  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Jle  denied 
any  intention  of  recallinji;  the  troops  which  he  had  disnii.sscd, 
except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.  lie  alUnncjd  that  his 
Majesty  sincerely  desired  peace.  lie  averred  tliat  the 
country  was  either  against  the  King,  against  the  Catholic 
religion,  against  himself,  or  against  all  tliree  together,  lie 
bitterly  asked  what  further  concessions  were  required.  Had 
he  not  done  all  he  had  ever  promised  ?  Had  he  not  dis- 
charged the  Spaniards,  placed  the  castles  in  the  hands  of  na- 
tives restored  the  privileges,  submitted  to  insults,  and  inde- 
cencies ?  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  which  had  passed,  he  declared 
his  readiness  to  resign,  if  another  prince  or  princess  of  the 
blood  more  acceptable  to  them  could  be  appointed.*  The 
letter  to  the  states  was  followed  by  a  proposition  for  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  devise  means  for  faithfully  executing  the  Ghent  Treaty. 
This  proposition  was  renewed,  a  few  days  later,  together 
•with  an  oiler  for  an  exchange  of  hostages.f 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the  estates  to  answer  the  letters 
of  the  Grovemor.  Indeed,  there  was  but  little  lack  of  argu- 
ment on  either  side  throughout  this  unhappy  controversy. 
It  is  dismal  to  contemplate  the  interminable  exchange  of 
protocols,  declarations,  demands,  apostilles,  replications  and 
rejoinders,  which  made  up  the  substance  oi  Don  John's 
administration.  Never  was  chivalrous  crusader  so  out  of 
place.  It  was  not  a  soldier  that  was  then  required  for 
Philip's  exigency,  but  a  scribe.  Instead  of  the  famous 
sword  of  Lepanto,  the  "barbarous  pen"  of  Hopperus  had 
been  much  more  suitable  for  the  work  required.  Scribbling 
Joacliim  in  a  war-galley,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  with  the 
Turkish  capitan  pacha,  could  have  hardly  felt  less  at  ease 
than  did  the  brilliant  warrior  thus  condemned  to  scrawl 

♦  Sco  the  letter  in  Bor,  xi.  858—860. 
t  Ibicl.,xi.  800,801,802. 
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and  dissemble.  Wbile  marciiiiig  from  concession  to  conces- 
sion, he  found  the  states  conceiving  daily  more  distrust,  and 
making  daily  deeper  encroachments.  Moreover,  his  deeds 
up  to  the  time  when  he  seemed  desirous  to  retrace  his  steps 
had  certainly  been,  at  the  least,  equivocaL  Therefore,  it 
was  natural  for  the  estates,  in  reply  to  the  questions  in  his 
letter,  to  observe  that  he  had  indeed  dismissed  the  Spaniards, 
but  that  he  had  tampered  with  and  retained  the  Germans ; 
that  he  had  indeed  placed  the  citadels  in  the  hands  of 
natives,  but  that  he  had  tried  his  best  to  wrest  them  away 
agun ;  that  he  had  indeed  professed  anxiety  for  peace,  but 
that  his  intercepted  letters  proved  his  preparations  for  war.* 
Already  there  were  rumors  of  Spanish  troops  returning  in 
small  detachments  out  of  Prance.  Already  the  Grovemor 
was  known  to  be  enrolling  fresh  mercenaries  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  whom  he  had  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to 
gain  to  his  standard.  As  early  as  the  26th  of  July,  in  fact, 
the  Marquis  d'Ayamonte,  in  Milan,  and  Don  Juan  de 
Idiaquez  in  Grenoa,  had  received  letters  from  Don  John  of 
Austria,  stating  that,  as  the  provinces  had  proved  false  to 
their  engagements,  he  would  no  longer  be  hdid  by  his  own, 
and  intimating  his  desire  that  the  veteran  troops  which  had 
but  so  recently  been  dismissed  from  Ehmders  should  forth- 
with retum.t  Soon  afterwards,  Alexander  Famese,  Prince 
of  Parma,  received  instructions  from  the  King  to  super- 
intend these  movements,  and  to  carry  the  aid  of  his  own 
already  distinguished  military  genius  to  his  imcle  in  the 
Netherlands.  J 

On  the  other  hand,  the  states  felt  their  strength  daily 
more  sensibly.  G-uided,  as  usual,  by  Orange,  they  had 
already  assumed  a  tone  in  their  correspondence  which  must 
have  seemed  often  disloyal,  and  sometimes  positively  in- 
sulting, to  the  Gt)vemor.  They  even  answered  his  hints  of 
resignation  in  favor  of  some  other  prince  of  the  blood,  by 
expressing  their  hopes  that  his  successor,  if  a  member  of 
the  royal  house  at  all,  would  at  least  be  a  legitimate  one.  § 
This  was  a  severe  thrust  at  the  haughty  chieftain,  whose 
imperial  airs  rarely  betrayed  any  consciousness  of  Barbara 
Blomberg  and  the  bend  sinister  on  his  shield.  He  was 
made  to  understand,  through  the  medium  of  Brabantine 


ft 


Bor,  xi.  861,  862.  t  Cabrera,  xi.  937,  938.  t  Ibid.,  xi.  940. 

§  Bor,  xi.  859.  -Compare  Metcren,  vi.  119;  Groen  v.  Prinst,  Archives,  vi. 
170,  note  1. 
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Idimtiiess,  that  more  importance  was  attached  to  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  in  the  Netherlands  than  he  seemed  to  ima- 
gine. The  categorical  demands  made  by  the  estates  seemed 
eyen  more  indigestible  than  such  collateral  affronts,  for  they 
had  now  formally  affirmed  the  views  of  Orange  as  to  the 
constitutional  government  of  the  provinces.  In  their  letter 
of  26th  August,  they  expressed  their  wLQingness,  notwith- 
standing the  past  delinquencies  of  the  Grovernor,  to  yield 
him  their  ooniidence  again;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
enumerated  conditions  which,  with  his  education  and  views, 
could  hardly  seem  to  him  admissible.  They  required  him 
to  disband  all  the  soldiers  in  his  service,  to  send  the  G-er- 
mans  instantly  out  of  the  country,  to  dismiss  every  fo- 
reigner from  office,  whether  civil  or  military,  and  to  re- 
nounce his  secret  league  with  the  Duke  of  G-uise.  They 
insisted  that  he  should  thenceforth  govern  only  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  State  Council,  that  he  should 
execute  that  which  should  by  a  majority  of  votes  be  or- 
dained there,  that  neither  measures  nor  despatches  should 
be  binding  or  authentic* unless  drawn  up  at  that  board.* 
These  certainly  were  views  of  administration  which,  even  if 
consonant  witn  a  sound  historical  view  of  the  Netherland 
constitutions,  hardly  tallied  with  his  monarch's  instruc- 
tions, his  own  opioions,  or  the  practice  under  Alva  and 
ILequesens,  but  the  country  was  still  in  a  state  of  revolu- 
tion, and  the  party  of  the  Prince  was  gaining  the  upper 
hand. 

It  was  the  determination  of  that  great  statesman,  ac- 
cording to  that  which  he  considered  the  legitimate  practice 
of  the  government,  to  restore  the  administration  to  the 
State  Council,  which  executive  body  ought  of  right  to  be 
appointed  by  the  states-general.  In  the  states-general,  as 
in  the  states-particular,  a  constant  care  was  to  be  taken 
towards  strengthening  the  most  popular  element,  the  "  com- 
munity" of  each  city,  the  aggregate,  that  is  to  say,  of  its 
guild-representatives  and  its  admitted  burghers.  This  was, 
in  the  opiaion  of  the  Prince,  the  true  theory  of  the  govern- 
ment— ^republican  in  all  but  form — under  the  hereditary 
protection,  not  the  despotic  authority,  of  a  family,  whose 
rights  were  now  nearly  forfeited.  It  was  a  great  step  in 
advance  that  these  views  should  come  to  be  thus  formally 

*  Letter  of  Aug.  26, 1577,  in  Bor,  xi.  861,  862. 
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announced,  not  in  Holland  and  Zealand  onlj,  but  by  the 
deputies  of  the  states-general,  although  such  a  doctrine,  to 
the  proud  stomach  of  Don  John,  seemed  sufficiently  repul- 
sive. Not  less  so  was  the  cool  intimation  with  which  the 
paper  concluded,  that  if  he  should  execute  his  threat  of 
resigning,  the  country  would  bear  his  loss  with  fortitude, 
coupled  as  was  that  statement  with  a  declaration  that,  until 
his  successor  should  be  appointed,  the  State  Council  would 
consider  itself  charged  ad  interim  with  the  government.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Governor  was  requested  not  to  calum- 
niate the  estates  to  foreign  governments,  as  he  had  so  re- 
cently done,  in  his  intercepted  letter  to  the  Empress-dow- 
ager.* 

Upon  receiving  this 'letter,  "  Don  John,"  says  a  faithful 
old  chronicler,  "  found  that  the  cranes  had  invited  the  fox 
to  dinner. "t  In  truth,  the  illustrious  soldier  was  never 
very  successful  in  his  efforts,  for  which  his  enemies  gave  him 
credit,  to  piece  out  the  skin  of  the  lion  with  that  of  the  fox.  J 
He  now  felt  himself  exposed  and  outwitted,  while  he  did 
not  feel  conscious  of  any  very  dark  design.  He  answered 
the  letter  of  the  states  by  a  long  communication,  dated 
from  Namur  Castle,  28th  of  August. §  In  style,  he  was 
comparatively  temperate,  but  the  justification  which  he 
attempted  of  his  past  conduct  was  not  very  happy.  He 
noticed  the  three  different  points  which  formed  the  leading 
articles  of  the  accusation  brought  against  him,  the  matter, 
namely,  of  the  intercepted  letters,  of  the  intrigues  with  the 
G-erman  colonels,  and  the  seizure  of  Namur.  He  did  not 
deny  the  authorship  of  the  letters,  but  contented  himself 
with  a  reference  to  their  date,  as  if  its  priority  to  his  in- 
stallation as  Governor  furnished  a  sufficient  palliation 
of  the  bad  faith  which  the  letters  revealed.  |  As  to  the 
despatches  of  Escovedo,  he  denied  responsibility  for  any 
statements  or  opinions  which  they  might  contain.  As  the 
secretary,  however,  was  known  to  be  his  most  confidential 
friend,  this  attempt  to  shuffle  off  his  own  complicity  was 
held  to  be  both  lame  and  unhandsome.  As  for  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  colonels,  his  defence  was  hardly  more 

*  Letter  of  the  states-general  in  Bor,  xi.  861,  862. 

t  " en  dat  de  Kitten,  so  do  fabel  seid,  de  Vos  te  gast  gcnood  liadde,** 

etc. — Bor,  xi.  862b. 

X  Espouse  k  uu  i)etit  livi'et,  intitule,  Declaration  de  I'lntention  du  Seijnir. 
Don  Jehan  d'Austrice,  p.  .3.— Auvera,  1778.  §  Bor,  xl.  862,  863. 

II  Bor,  xi.  862,  863.    Hoofd,  xii.  521. 
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successful,  and  rested  upon  a  general  recrimination  upon 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  As  that  personage  was  agitating 
xmd  turbulent,  it  was  not  possible,  the  Grovernor  urged,  that 
lie  should  himself  remain  quiet.  It  was  out  of  his  power 
to  execute  the  treaty  and  the  edict,  in  the  face  of  a  noto- 
rious omission  on  the  part  of  his  adversary  to  enforce  the 
one  or  to  publish  the  other.  It  comported  neither  with  his 
dignity  nor  his  safety  to  lay  down  his  weapons  while  the 
Prince  and  his  adherents  were  arming.  He  should  have 
placed  himself  "  in  a  very  foolish  position,"  had  he  allowed 
nimself  unarmed  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  armed.  In  de- 
fence of  himself  on  the  third  point,  the  seizure  of  Namur 
Castle,  he  recounted  the  various  circumstances  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted.  He  laid  particular  stress 
upon  the  dramatic  manner  in  which  the  Vicomte  de  Gand 
had  drawn  his  curtains  at  the  dead  of  night ;  he  narrated  at 
great  length  the  ominous  warning  which  he  had  likewise 
received  from  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  in  Brussels,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  ambush  which 
he  believed  to  have  been  laid  for  him  by  Count  de  Lalain.* 
The  letter  concluded  with  a  hope  for  an  arrangement  of 
difficulties,  not  yet  admitted  by  the  Grovernor  to  be  insur- 
mountable, and  with  a  request  for  a  formal  conference, 
accompanied  by  an  exchange  of  hostages,  f 

While  this  correspondence  was  proceeding  between  Na- 
mur  and  Brussels,  an  event  was  occurring  in  Antwerp  which 
gave  much  satisfaction  to  Orange.  The  Spanish  Fury,  and 
the  recent  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Don  John  to  master  the 
famous  citadel,  had  determined  the  authorities  to  take  the 
counsel  which  the  Prince  had  so  often  given  in  vain,  and 
the  fortress  of  Antwerp  was  at  length  razed  to  the  ground, 
on  the  side  towards  the  city. J  It  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  it  was  not  the  authorities,  but  the  city  itself 
which  rose  at  last  and  threw  off  the  saddle  by  which  it  had 
so  long  been  galled.  More  than  ten  thousand  persons 
were  constantly  at  work,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  until 
the  demolition  was  accomplished. §  Grrave  magistrates, 
great  nobles,  fair  ladies,  citizens  and  their  wives,  beggars 
and  their  children,  all  wrought  together  pell-mell.     All 

*  Letter  of  Don  John,  Aug.  24, 1577.     Bor,  xi.  8G4. 
t  Letter  of  Don  John,  24  August,  1677. 
:  Hoofd,  xii.  323,  324.     Bor,  xi.  856. 
§  Hoofd,  Bor,  ubi  sup.     Struda,  ix.  443. 
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-were  anxious  to  have  a  band  in  destroying  the  nest  where 
so  many  murders  had  been  hatched,  whence  so  much  deso- 
lation had  flown.  The  task  was  not  a  long  one  for  work- 
men so  much  in  earnest,  and  the  fortress  was  soon  laid  low 
in  the  quarter  where  it  could  be  injurious  to  the  inhabitants. 
As  the  work  proceeded,  the  old  statue  of  Alva  was  dis- 
covered in  a  forgotten  crypt,*  where  it  had  lain  since 
it  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  order  of  Bequesens. 
Amid  ihe  destruction  of  the  fortress,  the  gigantic  phan- 
tom of  its  founder  seemed  to  start  suddenly  from  the 
gloom,  but  the  apparition  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  rage  of 
the  people.  The  image  of  the  execrated  Grovernor  was 
&Btened  upon  with  as  much  fierceness  &a  if  the  bronze 
effigy  could  feel  their  blows,  or  comprehend  their  wrath. 
It  was  brought  forth  from,  its  dark  hiding-place  into  the 
daylight.  Thousands  of  hands  were  ready  to  drag  it 
through  the  streets  for  universal  inspection  and  outrage. 
A  thousand  sledge-hammers  were  ready  to  dash  it  to  pieces, 
with  a  slight  portion,  at  least,  of  the  satisfaction  with 
which  those  who  wielded  them  would  have  dealt  the  same 
blows  upon  the  head  of  the  tyrant  himself.  It  was  soon 
reduced  to  a  shapeless  mass.  Small  portions  were  carried 
away  and  preserved  for  generations  in  families  as  heirlooms 
of  hatred.  The  bulk  was  melted  again  and  reconverted, 
by  a  most  natural  metamorphosis,  into  the  cannon  from  which 
it  had  originally  sprung.t 

The  razing  of  the  Ajitwerp  citadel  set  an  example  which 
was  followed  in  other  places,  the  castle  of  Ghent,  in  parti- 
cular, being  immediately  levelled,  amid  demonstrations  of 
universal  enthusiasm  .J  Meantime,  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Don  John  and  the  estates  at  Brussels  dragged  its 
slow  length  along,  while  at  the  same  time,  two  elaborate 
letters  were  addressed  to  the  King,  on  the  24th  of  August 
and  the  8th  of  September,  by  the  estates-general  of  the 
Netherlands.  These  documents,  which  were  long  and  able, 
gave  a  vigorous  representation  of  past  evils  and  of  the  pre- 
eent  complication  of  disorders  under  which  the  common- 
wealth was  labouring.  They  asked,  as  usual,  for  a  royal 
remedy ;  and  expressed  their  doubts  whether  there  could 
be  any  sincere  reconciliation  so  long  as  the  present  Grover- 

♦  Hoofd,  xii.  523.  Sfcrada,  ix.  443. 
t  Strada,  ubi  sap.  Hoofd,  zii.  524. 
t  Bor,  zi.  856.    Hoofd,  ziL  524.     Meteren,  vH.  125. 
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nor,  whose  duplicity  and  insolence  they  represented  in  a 
very  strong  light,  should  remain  in  office.  Should  his  Ma- 
jesty, however,  prefer  to  continue  Don  John  in  the  govern- 
ment, they  signified  their  willingness,  in  consideration  of 
his  natural  good  qualities,  to  make  the  best  of  the  matter. 
Should,  however,  the  estrangement  between  themselves  and 
the  Gk)vemor  seem  irremediable,  they  begged  that  another 
and  a  legitimate  prince  of  the  blood  might  be  appointed 
in  his  place.* 

*  See  the  lotten  in  Bor,  zL  867,  868.    Meteren,  vii.  123. 
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CHAPTER  ly. 

Orongo  invited  to  visit  Bmssels — His  coiTcspondenco  upon  the  subject  with 
the  estates-general—  Triumphant  journey  of  the  Prince  to  tho  capital — Stop 
put  by  liim  to  the  negotiations  with  Don  John — New  and  stringent  demands 
made  upon  the  Governor — His  indignation — Open  rupture — Intrigue  of  Ne- 
therland  gmudces  with  Archduke  Matthias — Policy  of  Orange — Attitude  of 
Queen  Elizabeth — Flight  of  Matthias  from  Vienna — Anxiety  of  Elizabeth  — 
Adroitness  of  the  Prince— The  office  of  Buwnrd — Election  of  Onxnge  to  that 
dignity — His  complaints  against  tho  great  nobles — Aei-schot  Governor  of 
Flandei-s — A  storm  brewing  in  Ghent — Ryhovo  and  Imbize — Blood- Coun- 
cillor Hessels — Arrogance  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  Flanders — Ryhove's 
secret  interview  with  Oi*ange — Outbreak  at  Ghent — Arrest  of  Aei-schot, 
Hessels,  and  othere  of  the  reactionary  party — The  Duke  liberated  at  de- 
mand of  Orange — The  Prince's  visit  to  Ghent-—"  Rhetorical"  demonstrations 
— ^The  new  Bnissels  Union  characterized — Treaty  with  England — Articles 
by  which  Matthias  is  nominally  constituted  Governor-General — His  inau- 
guration at  Brussels — Brilliant  and  fantastic  ceremonies — Letter  of  Don 
John  to  the  Emperor — His  anger  with  England — An  army  collecting — Arri- 
val of  Alexander  Famese — Injudicious  distribution  of  offices  in  the  States* 
army — The  States*  army  fall  back  upon  Gemblours,  followed  by  Don  John 
— ^Tremendous  overthrow  of  the  patriots — Wonderful  dispoiity  in  the  re- 
spective losses  of  the  two  armies. 

"While  these  matters  were  in  progress,  an  important 
movement  was  made  by  the  estates-general.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  was  formally  and  urgently  invited  to  come  to 
Brussels  to  aid  them  with  his  counsel  and  presence.*  The 
condemned  traitor  had  not  set  foot  in  the  capital  for  eleven 
years. 

And  now  the  scene  was  changed.  The  son  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  King's  brother,  was  virtually  beleaguered ;  the 
proscribed  rebel  had  arrived  at  victory  through  a  long  series 
of  defeats.  The  nation  everywhere  acknowledged  him 
master,  and  was  in  undisguised  revolt  against  tho  anointed 
sovereign.  The  great  nobles,  who  hated  Philip  on  the  one 
Land,  and  the  reformed  religion  on  the  other,  were  obliged, 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  people  with  whom  they 
had  little  sympathy,  to  accept  the  ascendency  of  the  Cal- 
vinist  Prince,  of  whom  they  were  profoundly  jealous.  Even 
the  fleeting  and  incapable  Aerschot  was  obliged  to  simulate 
adhesion ;  even  the  brave  Champagny,  cordial  hater  of  Spa- 
niards, but  most  devotedly  Catholic,  "  the  chiefest  man  of 

*  Bor,  zi.  871.     Metercn,  vij.  125.     Iloofd,  xii.  526. 
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wysedome  and  stomach  at  that  tyme  in  Brussels,"  so  envoy 
Wilson  wrote  to  Burghley,*  had  become  "  Brabantized,"  as 
his  brother  Granvelle  expressed  hiraself.t  and  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  invite  the  great  rebel  to  Brussels. 
The  other  envoys  were  the  abbot  of  Saint  Gertrude,  Doctor 
Leoninus,  and  the  Seigneur  de  Liesvelt.  J  These  gentle- 
men, on  arriving  at  Gertruydenberg,  presented  a  brief  but 
very  important  memorial  to  the  Prince.  §  In  that  docu- 
ment they  informed  him  that  the  states-general,  knowing 
how  efficacious  would  be  his  presence,  by  reason  of  his  sin- 
gular prudence,  experience,  and  love  lor  the  welfare  and 
repose  of  the  country,  had  unanimously  united  in  a  suppli- 
cation that  he  would  incontinently  transport  himself  to  the 
city  of  Brussels,  there  to  advise  with  them  concerning  the 
necessities  of  the  land ;  but,  as  the  principal  calumny  em- 
ployed by  their  adversaries  was  that  all  the  provinces  and 
leading  personages  intended  to  change  both  sovereign  and 
religion,  at  the  instigation  of  his  excellency,  it  was  desirable 
to  disprove  such  fictions.  They  therefore  very  earnestly 
requested  the  Prince  to  make  some  contrary  demonstra- 
tion, by  which  it  might  be  manifest  to  all  that  his  excellency, 
together  with  the  estates  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  intended 
faithfully  to  keep  what  they  had  promised.  They  prayed, 
therefore,  that  the  Prince,  permitting  the  exercise  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the  places  which  had  recently 
accepted  his  authority,  would  also  allow  its  exercise  in  Hol- 
land and  Zealand.  They  begged,  further,  that  he  would 
promise  by  a  new  and  authentic  act,  that  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  would  not  suffer  the  said  exercise  to 
be  impugned,  or  any  new  worship  to  be  introduced,  in  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  || 

This  letter  might  almost  be  regarded  as  a  trap,  set  by  the 
Catholic  nobles.  Certainly  the  Ghent  Pacification  forbade 
the  reformed  religion  in  form,  and  as  certainly  winked  at 
its  exercise  in  fact.     The  proof  was,  that  the  new  worship 

*  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  a  series  of  Original  Lettera,  by  Th.  Wright,  t.  ii. 
45.— London,  1838. 

t  "On  disoit  qu'ils  avoient  brabantis^  M.  de  Champagncy,  ce  qui  ne  me 
pleat  quand  je  Tcntendis,"  etc.  etc. — Granvelle  to  M.  de  Bellefontaine,  M.arcU 
31,  1578,  Archives  dc  la  Maison  d' Orange,  vi.  339. 

X  Bor,  xi.  871.     Hoofd,  xii.  526.     Meteren,  vii.  125. 

§  In  Bor,  xi.  872. — Compare  Meteren,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup. 

II  Memorial  in  Bor,  xi.  872.  It  is  also  published  by  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Ar- 
chives, etc.,  vi.  155 — 157. 
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spreading  ereiywbere,  that  the  exiles  for  conBcience' 
nke  were  returning  in  swarms,  and  that  the  synod  of  the 
reformed  chnrehes,  lately  held  at  Dort,  had  been  publicly 
attended  by  the  ndmatere  and  deacons  of  nomerous  Assent, 
ing  churches  established  in  many  di^Qerent  places  through- 
out all  the  provinces.*  The  pressure  of  the  edicts,  the 
horror  of  the  inquisition  being  removed,  the  down-trodden 
religion  had  sprung  from  the  earth  more  freshly  than  ever. 

^e  Prince  was  not  likely  to  fedl  into  the  trap,  if  a  trap 
had  really  been  intended.  He  answered  the  envoys  loyally, 
but  with  distinct  reservations,  t  He  did  not  even  accept 
the  invitation,  save  on  condition  that  his  visit  to  Brussds 
should  be  expressly  authorized  by  Holland  and  Zealand. 
Notwithstanding  his  desire  once  more  to  behold  his  dear 
country,  and  to  enjo^  the  good  company  of  his  best  friends 
and  brothers,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  communicate  beforehand 
.with  the  states  of  those  two  provinces,  between  which  and 
himself  there  had  been  such  close  and  reciprocal  obligations, 
such  long-tried  and£Edthful  affection.  He  therefore  begged 
to  refer  the  question  to  the  assembly  of  the  said  provinces 
about  to  be  held  at  Grouda,  where,  in  point  of  &Lct,  the  per- 
mission for  his  journey  was,  not  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty, a  few  days  afterwards  obtained. 

With  regard  to  the  more  difficult  requests  addressed  to 
him  in  the  memorial,  he  professed  generally  his  intention 
to  execute  the  treaty  of  G-hent.  He  observed,  however,  that 
the  point  of  permitting  the  exercise  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion  in  Holland  and  Zealand  regarded  principally  the 
estates  of  these  provinces,  which  had  contracted  for  no  in- 
novation in  this  matter,  at  least  till  the  assembling  of  the 
states-general.  He  therefore  suggested  that  he  neither 
could,  nor  ought  to,  permit  any  innovation,  vnthout  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  those  estates.  As  to  promising, 
by  authentic  act,  that  neither  he  nor  the  two  provinces 
would  suffer  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  in 
any  wise  impugned  in  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Prince  expressed  himself  content  to  promise  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  said  Ghent  Pacification,  they  would  suffer  no 
attempt  to  be  made  against  the  public  repose  or  against  the 

*  Groen  r.  Prinst.,  Archivoa,  etc.,  vi.  148, 149.    Langneti,  Ep.  Sec.,  i.  2, 298. 

t  Answer  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  Bor,  zi.  873a,  also  in  Groen  r. 
Prinst.,  Archives,  etc.,  vi.  157 — 161. — Compare  Meteren,  vlL  125,  126. 
Hoofd,  zii.  527. 
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Catholic  worship.  He  added  that,  as  he  had  no  intention 
of  usurping  any  superiority  over  the  states-general  assem- 
bled at  Brussels,  he  was  content  to  leave  the  settlement  of 
this  point  to  their  free-will  and  wisdom,  engaging  himself 
neither  to  offer  nor  permit  any  hindrance  to  their  operations.* 

With  this  answer  the  deputies  are  said  to  have  heen 
well  pleased,  t  If  they  were  so,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  were  thankful  for  small  favors.  They  had  asked  to 
have  the  Catholic  religion  introduced  into  Holland  and  Zea- 
land. The  Prince  had  simply  referred  them  to  the  estates  of 
these  provinces.  They  had  asked  him  to  guarantee  that 
the  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  should  not  be  "  pro- 
cured "  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  He  had  merely  pro- 
mised that  the  Catholic  worship  should  not  be  prevented. 
The  difference  between  the  terms  of  the  request  and  the 
reply  was  sufficiently  wide. 

The  ccmsent  to  his  journey  was  with  difficulty  accorded 
by  the  estates  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  J  and  his  wife,  with 
many  tears  and  anxious  forebodings,  beheld  him  depart  for 
a  capital  where  the  heads  of  his  brave  and  powerful  friendi 
had  fallen,  and  where  still  lurked  so  many  of  his  deadly 
foes.  During  his  absence,  prayers  were  offered  daily  for  his 
safety  in  all  the  churches  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  by  com- 
mand of  the  estates.  § 

He  arrived  at  Antwerp  on  the  17th  of  September,  and 
was  received  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  Here  he 
spent  five  days,  observing,  with  many  a  sigh,  the  melancholy 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  long  interval  of  his  ab- 
sence. The  recent  traces  of  the  horrible  "  Fury,"  the  black- 
ened walls  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  prostrate  ruins  of  the 
marble  streets,  which  he  had  known  as  the  most  imposing 
in  Europe,  could  be  hardly  atoned  for  in  his  eyes  even  by 
the  more  grateful  spectacle  of  the  dismantled  fortress. 

On  the  23rd  of  September  he  was  attended  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  citizens  to  the  new  canal  which  led  to  Brussels, 
where  three  barges  were  in  waiting  for  himself  and  suite. 
In  one  a  banquet  was  spread ;  in  the  second,  adorned  vdth 
emblematic  devices  and  draped  with  the  banners  of  the 
seventeen  provinces,  he  was  to  perform  the  brief  joiurney ; 
while  the  third  had  been  filled  by  the  inevitable  rhetoric  so- 

*  Answer  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  proposition  of  the  states-general, 
Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.  t  Bor,  xi.  878.     Hoofd,  xii.  526. 

t  Bor,  xi.  873.— "Hoewel  ongeyrne."— Hoofd,  xii,  527.         §  Bor,  xi.  873. 
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cieties,  with  all  the  wonders  of  their  dramatic  and  plastic 
ingenuity.  Barely  had  such  a  complication  of  vices  and 
virtues,  of  crushed  dragons,  victorious  archangels,  broken 
fetters,  and  resurgent  nationalities,  been  seen  before,  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  canal  boat.  The  aflPection  was,  how- 
ever, sincere,  and  the  spirit  noble,  even  though  the  taste 
which  presided  at  these  demonstrations  may  have  been 
somewhat  pedantic* 

The  Prince  was  met  several  miles  before  the  gates  of 
Brussels  by  a  procession  of  nearly  half  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  and  thus  escorted,  he  entered  the  capital  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  23rd  of  September.f  It  was  the  proudest 
day  of  his  life.  The  representatives  of  all  the  provinces, 
supported  by  the  most  undeniable  fervor  of  the  united  Ne- 
thenand  people,  greeted  "  Father  William."  Perplexed, 
discordant,  hating,  fearing,  doubting,  they  could  believe 
nothing,  respect  nothing,  love  nothing,  save  the  "  tranquil  '* 
Prince.  His  presence  at  that  moment  in  Brussels  was 
the  triumph  oi  the  people  and  of  religious  toleration.  He 
meant  to  make  use  of  the  crisis  to  extend  and  to  secure 
popular  rights,  and  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  states- 
general  under  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  some  prince,  who 
was  yet  to  be  selected,  while  the  executive  body  was  to  be 
a  state-council,  appointed  by  the  states-general.  So  far  as 
appears,  he  had  not  decided  as  to  the  future  protector,  but 
he  had  resolved  that  it  should  be  neither  himself  nor  Philip 
of  Spain.  The  outlaw  came  to  Brussels  prepared  at  last  to 
trample  out  a  sovereignty  which  had  worked  its  own  forfei- 
ture. So  far  as  he  had  made  any  election  within  his  breast, 
his  choice  inclined  to  the  miserable  Duke  of  Anjou,  a 

Erince  whom  he  never  came  to  know  as  posterity  has  known 
im,  but  whom  he  at  least  learned  to  despise.  Thus  far 
the  worthless  and  paltry  intriguer  still  wore  the  heroic 
mask,  deceiving  even  such  far-seeing  politicians  as  Saint 
Aldegonde  and  the  Prince. 

"William's  first  act  was  to  put  a  atop  to  the  negotiations 
already  on  foot  with  Don  John.*  He  intended  that  they 
should  lead  to  war,  because  peace  was  impossible,  except  a 
peace  for  which  civil  and  religious  liberty  would  be  bar- 
tered, for  it  was  idle,  in  his  opinion,  to  expect  the  mainte- 

♦  Bor,  xi.  873.     Hoofd,  xii.  527. 

t  Bor,  xi.  873.     Hoofd,  xii.  628.     Metercn,  vii.  126. 

t  Bor,  xi.  874,  seq.    Hoofd,  xii.  528. 
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nance  by  the  Spanish  government  of  the  Ghent  Pacification, 
whatever  promises  might  be  extorted  from  his  fears.  A  de- 
putation, in  the  name  of  the  states,  had  already  been  sent 
-with  fresh  propositions  to  Don  John,  at  Namur.  The  en- 
voys were  Caspar  Schetz  and  tlie  l^ishop  of  Bruges.*  They 
had  nearly  come  to  an  amicable  convention  with  the  Go- 
vernor, the  terms  of  which  had  been  sent  to  the  states- 
general  for  approval,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  Prince's 
arrival  in  Brussels.  Orange,  wdth  great  promptness,  pre- 
vented the  ratification  of  these  terms,  which  the  estates  had 
in  reality  already  voted  to  accept.  New  articles  were  added 
to  those  which  had  originally  been  laid  before  Don  John.f 
It  was  now  stipulated  that  the  Ghent  Treaty  and  the  Per- 
petual Edict  should  be  maintained.  The  Governor  was  re- 
quired forthwith  to  abandon  Namur  Castle,  and  to  dismiss 
the  German  troops.  He  was  to  give  up  the  other  citadels 
and  strong  places,  and  to  disband  all  the  soldiers  in  his  ser- 
vice. He  was  to  command  the  governors  of  every  pro- 
vince to  prohibit  the  entrance  of  all  foreign  levies.  He  was 
forthwith  to  release  captives,  restore  confiscated  property, 
and  reinstate  officers  who  had  been  removed ;  leaving  the 
details  of  such  restorations  to  the  Council  of  Mechlin  and 
the  other  provincial  tribunals.  He  was  to  engage  that  the 
Count  van  Buren  should  be  set  free  within  two  months. 
He  was  himself,  while  waiting  for  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Luxemburg,  and  while 
there,  he  was  to  be  governed  entirely  by  the  decision  of 
the  State  Council,  expressed  by  a  majority  of  its  members. 
Furthermore,  and  as  not  the  least  stinging  of  these  sharp 
requisitions,  the  Queen  of  England — she  who  had  been 
the  secret  ally  of  Orange,  and  whose  crown  the  Governor 
bad  secretly  meant  to  appropriate — was  to  be  included  in 
the  treaty.^ 

•  Bor,  x\.  874.  Rcmigiiis  Dinitius,  Bishop  of  Bruges.  Hoofd,  xii.  52S. 
Cabrera,  xi.  942. 

t  M6moire  et  Rocueil  de  co  qu'est  passd  cntre  lo  Seigneur  Don  Jan  d'Au- 
triehe,  etc.,  depuis  sa  rctraicte  au  chasteau  de  Nannir — rcdig^  par  oscript 
I>ar  le  Seigneur  de  Grobbendonck,  p.  220,  seq.  This  very  curious  memoir,  by- 
one  of  the  diplomatists  engaged,  has  been  republished,  according  to  the  origi- 
nal sketch,  in  the  Bulletins  de  la  Com.  Roy.,  x.  172 — 223. — Compare  Ai'chivcs 
et  Con-espondance,  vi.  166 — 170. 

X  These  remarkable  articles  are  to  be  found  in  Bor,  xi.  874 — 876.  A  very 
meagre  extract  is  given  by  Cabrera,  xi.  942.  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  vi.  166 — 170. 
— Compare  the  "MeJmoire  et  RccueQ"  of  Grobbendonck,  passim. 
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It  could  hardly  excite  surprise  that  Don  John,  receiving 
these  insolent  propositions  at  the  veiy  moment  in  which 
he  heard  of  the  triumphant  entrance  into  Brussels  of  the 
Prince,  should  be  filled  with  rage  and  mortification.*  The 
G-hent  Treaty,  according  to  the  Orange  interpretation,  that 
is  to  say,  heresy  made  legitimate,  was  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land.  His  Majesty  was  to  surrender — colors  and  cannon — 
to  his  revolted  subjects.  The  royal  authority  was  to  be 
superseded  by  that  of  a  State  Council,  appointed  by  the 
states-general,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Prince.  The  G-o- 
Temor-GJ-eneral  himself,  brother  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  waa 
to  sit  quietly  with  folded  arms  in  Luxemburg,  while  the  arch 
heretic  and  rebel  reigned  supreme  in  Brussels.  It  was  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  choleric  soldier  would  be  content 
with  what  he  could  not  help  regarding  as  a  dishonorable 
capitulation.  The  arrangement  seemed  to  him  about  as  rea- 
sonable as  it  would  have  been  to  invite  Sultan  Selim  to  the 
Escorial,  and  to  send  Philip  to  reside  at  Bayonne.  He 
could  not  but  regard  the  whole  proposition  as  an  insolent 
declaration  of  war.  He  was  right.  It  was  a  declaration  of 
war;  as  much  so  as  if  proclaimed  by  trump  of  herald. 
How  could  Don  John  refuse  the  wager  of  battle  thus 
haughtily  proffered  ? 

Smooth  Schetz,  Lord  of  Grobbendonck,  and  his  episcopal 
colleague,  in  vain  attempted  to  calm  the  G-overnor's  wrath, 
which  now  flamed  forth,  in  defiance  of  all  considerations.f 
They  endeavored,  without  success,  to  palliate  the  presence 
of  Orange,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  reception,  for  it 

*  "M^oire  et  Becueil/'  passim. — ^According  to  Cabrera,  zi.  944,  a  more 
cheerful  view  of  the  subject  was  taken  by  those  who  suiTounded  the  GoYemor. 
The  propositions  only  excited  their  laughter.  The  same  historian,  am  well  as 
all  the  Spanish  writers,  of  course  represent  the  Prince  as  influenced  in  his 
policj  solely  by  self-interest,  by  his  incapacity  to  pay  his  debts,  and  by  his 
despair  of  obtaining  a  royal  pardon,  should  a  peace  ensue.  Peace  for  the 
country,  so  his  enemies  thought,  was  death  for  him ;  "  doliendose  un  ministro 
de  Orange,  diziendo  que  ya  se  acabd  el  tratar  de  paxes  aunque  le  fue  nueva 
alogre, con  indignacion  respondio  fuera  insigne  par  verder  la  vida  el;  mostrando 
que  su  prosperidad  no  oonsistia  en  el  bien  publico,  sino  en  la  guerra :  que  a 
etto  le  truxo  la  desesperadon  del  perdon  de  su  pena  no  merecidOf*  xi.  944.  The 
reader  is  already  competent  to  appreciate  the  calumnious  nature  of  such  state- 
ments, by  a  perusal  of  the  correspondence  and  secret  negotiations  between  Don 
John  and  Orange.  The  personal  and  unlimited  oflfei'S  of  pardon  and  advance- 
ment, made  to  the  Prince  by  the  (Governor- General,  on  his  first  arrival  in  the 
country,  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  these  stupid  accusations. 

t  Mdmoire  et  Becueil  par  le  Seigneur  Grobbendonck. — Compaze  Bor,  zi. 
876.     Hoofd,  adi.  529. 
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not  probable  that  their  eloquence  would  bring  the  Gk)- 
yemor  to  look  at  the  subject  with  their  ejes.  ThreB  days 
were  agreed  upon  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  Don 
John  was  highly  indignant  that  the  estates  would  grant  no 
longer  a  truce.  The  refusal  was,  however,  reasonable 
enough  on  their  part,  for  they  were  aware  that  veteran 
Spaniard!  and  Italians  were  constantly  returning  to  him, 
and  that  he  was  daily  strengthening  his  position.  The  envoys 
returned  to  Brussels,  to  give  an  account  of  the  Governor's 
rage,  which  they  could  not  declare  to  be  unnatural,  and  to 
assist  in  preparations  for  the  war,  which  was  now  deemed 
inevitable.  I)on  John,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  in  the 
citadel  of  Namur,  from  which  place  he  despatched  a  final 
communication  to  the  estates-general,  dated  the  2nd  of 
October,  retired  to  Luxemburg.  In  this  letter,  without 
exactly  uttering  defiance,  he  unequivocally  accepted  the 
hostilities  which  had  been  pressed  upon  him,  and  answered 
their  hollow  professions  of  attachment  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion and  his  Majesty's  authority,  by  denouncing  their  ob- 
vious intentions  to  trample  upon  both.  He  gave  them,  in 
short,  to  understand  that  he  perceived  their  intentions,  and 
meant  them  to  comprehend  his  own.* 

Thus  the  quarrel  was  brought  to  an  issue,  and  Don  John 
saw,  with  grim  complacency,  that  the  pen  was  at  last  to  be 
superseded  by  the  sword.  A  remarkable  pamphlet  was  now 
published,  in  seven  different  languages,  Latin,  French, 
Flemish,  G-erman,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English,  containing 
a  succinct  account  of  the  proceedings  between  the  G-ovemor 
and  the  estates,  together  with  copies  of  the  intercepted  let- 
ters of  Don  John  and  Escovedo  to  the  Bang,  to  Perez,  to 
the  German  colonels,  and  to  the  Empress.  This  work,  com- 
posed and  published  by  order  of  the  estates-general,  was 
transmitted  with  an  accompanying  address  to  every  poten- 
tate in  Christendom,  t  It  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by 
a  counter-statement,  prepared  by  order  of  Don  John,  ana 

*  Bor,  xi.  876.     Hoofd,  xii.  529,  530. 

t  Bor,  xi.  881.  The  quotations  in  the  preceding  pages  from  this  pamphlet 
have  been  made  from  the  original  edition  pablished  in  1577  at  Antwerp,  by 
Silvias,  under  the  title,  *'  Discours  Sommier  des  Justes  Causes  et  Raisons  qui 
ont  contrainct  les  Estats  Geneiaulx  des  Pais  Has  de  pourveoir  ik  leur  Deflfenoe 
contre  le  Seigneur  Don  Jehan  d'Austrice :  arec  plusieurs  lettres  intercepttoi 
en  plus  grand  nombre,"  etc.  etc  A  Flemish  translation  is  given  in  the  B7- 
Toegsel  Auth.  Stukh.,  i.  151  en  176  of  Bor,  under  the  title  of  "Kort  Yerhad 
van  de  rechte  oorsaken  en  rcdenen,"  etc.  etc. 
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containing  hia  account  of  tke  same  matter,  with  his  recrimi- 
nations against  the  conduct  of  the  estates,* 

Another  important  movement  had,  meanwhUe,  been  made 
by  the  third  party  in  this  complicated  game.  The  Catholic 
nobles,  jealous  of  the  growing  influence  of  Orange,  and  in- 
dignant at  the  espanding  power  of  the  people,  liad  openeil 
secret  negotiations  with  the  Archdulie  Matthias,  then  a 
mild,  easy-tempered  youth  of  twenty,  brother  of  the  reign- 
ing Emperor,  Eudolph.  After  the  matter  had  been  dis- 
cussed some  time  in  secret,  it  was  resolved,  towards  the  end 
of  September,  to  send  a  messenger  to  Vienna,  privately  in- 
viting the  young  Prince  to  Brussels,  hut  much  to  the  sur- 
prise of  these  nobles,  it  was  discovered  that  some  fifteen  or 
eisteen  of  the  grandees  of  the  land,  among  them  Aerschot, 
Havr6,  Champagny,  De  Ville,  Lalain,  De  Heze,  and  otjiera, 
had  already  taken  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  On  the 
26th  of  August,  the  Seigneur  de  Maalsteede  had  set  forth, 
by  their  appointment,  for  Vienna.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  step  originated  in  jealousy  i'elt  towards  Orange,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  several  of  the  leaders  in  the 
enterpriae  was  still  hia  frienda.t  Some,  like  Champagny, 
and  i)e  Heze,  were  honestly  so;  others,  like  Aerschot, 
Havre,  and  De  Ville,  always  traitors  in  heart  to  the  national 
cause,  loyal  to  nothing  but  their  ovra  advancement,  were 
still  apparently  upon  the  best  terms  with  him.  Moreover, 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  been  made  aware  of  the  scheme,  at 
least,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Archduke  in  the  Netherlands, 
for  the  Marquis  Havre,  on  his  way  to  England,  as  special 
envoy  from  the  estates,  had  a  conference  with  him  at  Ger- 
truydenberg.J  This  was  in  the  middle  of  September,  and 
before  his  departure  for  Brus.sels.  Naturally,  the  proposi- 
tion seemed,  at  first,  anything  but  agreeable ;  hut  the  Mnr- 
3uiB  represented  himself  afterwards  as  having  at  last  in- 
aced  the  Prince  to  look  upon  it  with  more  fiivorable  eyes.§ 
Nevertheless,  the  step  had  been  taken  before  the  consulta- 
tion was  held,  nor  was  it  the  first  time  that  the  advice  of 


1  Bor,  xi.  sue.    Hoteron,  vli.  ISS.    Uuora,  lii.  530.    Cabivn,  li.  SU, 
GneoT.  Prlnrt.,  Arehlvoi,  ri.  IBl. 

1  Hoofd,  ilL  G£0.  I  Bor,  li.  (HW, 
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Orange  had  been  asked  concerning  the  adoption  of  a  mea- 
sure after  the  measure  had  been  adopted. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  original  sentiments  upon 
the  subject,  however,  he  was  always  less  apt  to  complain  of 
irrevocable  events  than  quick  to  reconcile  them  with  his 
own  combinations,  and  it  was  soon  to  be  discovered  that  the 
new  stumbling-block  which  his  opponents  had  placed  in  his 
path,  could  be  converted  into  an  additional  stepping-stone 
towards  his  goal.  Meanwhile,  the  secret  invitation  to  the 
Archduke  was  regarded  by  the  people  and  by  foreign  spec- 
tators as  a  plot  devised  by  his  enemies.  Davison,  envoy 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  then  in  Brussels,  and  informed 
his  royal  mistress,  whose  sentiments  and  sympathies  were 
unequivocally  in  favor  of  Orange,  of  the  intrigues  against 
the  Prince.*  The  efforts  of  England  were  naturally  to 
counteract  the  schemes  of  all  who  interfered  with  his  policy, 
the  Queen  especially,  with  her  customary  sagacity,  foresee- 
ing the  probable  inclination  of  the  Catholic  nobles  towards 
the  protectorate  of  Alen9on.  She  did  not  feel  certain  as  to 
the  precise  plans  of  Orange,  and  there  was  no  course  better 
adapted  to  draw  her  from  barren  coquetry  into  positive  en- 
gagements, than  to  arouse  her  jealousy  of  the  French  influ- 
ence in  the  provinces.  At  this  moment  she  manifested  the 
warmest  friendship  for  the  Prince,  f  Costly  presents  were 
transmitted  by  her  to  his  wife  ;  among  others,  an  ornament, 
of  which  a  sculptured  lizard  formed  a  part.  The  Princess, 
in  a  graceful  letter  to  her  husband,  desiring  that  her  ac- 
knowledgments should  be  presented  to  her  English  Majesty, 
accepted  the  present  as  significative.  "  'Tis  the  fabled  virtue 
oi  the  lizard  (she  said)  to  awaken  sleepers  whom  a  serpent 
is  about  to  sting.  Tou  are  the  lizard,  and  the  Netherlands 
the  sleepers, — pray  Heaven  they  may  escape  the  serpent's 
bite !"  J  The  Prince  was  well  aware,  therefore,  of  the  plots 
which  were  weaving  against  him.  He  had  small  faith  in 
the  great  nobles,  whom  he  trusted  "as  he  would  adders 
fanged,"  and  relied  only  upon  the  communities,  upon  the 
mass  of  burghers.  They  deserved  his  confidence,  and 
watched  over  his  safety  with  jealous  care.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  engaged  at  the  State  Council  till  a  late 
hour,  the  citizens  conceived  so  much  alarm,  that  a  large 
number  of  them  spontaneously  armed  themselves,  and  re- 

*  Bor,  xi.  899. 

t  Archives  et  Correspondance,  vi.  190.  X  Ibid. 
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jmired  to  the  palace.  The  Prince,  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance, threw  open  a  window  and  addressed  them,  thanking 
them  for  their  friendship  and  assuring  them  of  his  safety. 
They  were  not  satisfied,  however,  to  leave  him  alone,  but 
remained  under  arms  below  till  the  session  was  terminated, 
when  they  escorted  him  with  affectionate  respect  to  his  own 
hotel.* 

The  secret  envoy  arrived  in  Vienna,  and  excited  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  youthful  Matthias. f  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  offer  could  hardly  be  a  very  tempting  one,  and  it  excites 
our  surprise  that  the  Archduke  should  have  thought  the 
adventure  worth  the  seeking.  A  most  anomalous  position 
in  tiie  Netherlands  was  offered  to  him  by  a  slender  and 
irresponsible  faction  of  Netherlanders.  There  was  a  triple 
prospect  before  him :  that  of  a  hopeless  intrigue  against  the 
nrst  politician  in  Europe,  a  mortal  combat  with  the  most 
renowned  conqueror  of  the  age,  a  deadly  feud  with  the  most 
powerful  and  revengeful  monarch  in  the  world.  Into  this 
threefold  enterprise  he  was  about  to  plunge  without  any 
adequate  resources,  for  the  Archduke  possessed  no  experi- 
ence, power,  or  wealth.  J  He  brought,  therefore,  no  strength 
to  a  cause  which  was  itself  feeble.     He  could  hope  for  no 

Protection,  nor  inspire  any  confidence.  Nevertheless,  he 
ad  courage,  pliability,  and  a  turn  for  political  adventure. 
Visions  of  the  discomfited  Philip  conferrmg  the  hand  of  his 
daughter,  with  the  Netherlands  as  her  dowry,  upon  the  en- 
terprising youth  who,  at  this  juncture,  should  succeed  in 
overturning  the  Spanish  authority  in  that  country,  were 
conjured  up  by  those  who  originated  the  plot,§  and  he  was 
weak  enough  to  consider  such  absurdities  plausible,  and 
to  set  forth  at  once  to  take  possession  of  this  castle  in 
the  air. 

On  the  evening  of  October  3rd,  1577,  he  retired  to  rest 
at  eight  o'clock,  feigning  extreme  drowsiness.  After  wait- 
ing till  his  brother  Maximilian,  who  slept  in  another  bed  in 
the  same  chamber,  was  asleep,  he  slipped  &om  his  couch  and 
from  the  room  in  his  night  apparel,  without  even  putting  on 
his  slippers.  He  was  soon  after  provided  by  the  companions 
of  his  flight  with  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  arrayed  in  which, 
with  his  face  blackened,  he  made  his  escape  by  midnight 

*  Langueti,  Epist.  ad  Aug.  125, 17  Oct.,  1577,  p.  324. 

t  Bor,  xi.  898.     Hoofd,  xii.  631.     Meteren,  vii.  126. 

t  Bor,  zi.  8tf9.  §  Hoo&l,  xii.  530. 
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from  Vienna,*  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  Eudolph  were  as 
ignorant  as  he  affected  to  be  of  the  seheme.f  The  Arch- 
duke arrived  at  Cologne,  attended  onlj  by  two  gentlemen 
and  a  few  servants.  The  Governor  was  beside  himself  with 
fury ;  the  Queen  of  England  was  indignant ;  the  Prince  only, 
against  whom  the  measure  was  mainly  directed,  preserved 
his  usual  tranquillity.  J 

Secretary  Walsingham,  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  Eng- 
land, sent  for  Meetkercke,  colleague  of  Marquis  Havre  in 
the  mission  from  the  estates. §  He  informed  that  func- 
tionary of  the  great  perplexity  and  excitement  which, 
according  to  information  received  from  the  English  resi« 
dent,  Davidson,  were  then  prevailing  in  Brussels,  on  account 
of  the  approach  of  the  Archduke.  Some,  he  said,  were  for 
receiving  him  at  one  place,  some  at  another ;  others  were  in 
favor  of  forbidding  his  entrance  altogether.  Things  had 
been  sufficiently  complicated  before,  without  this  additional 
cause  of  confusion.  Don  John  was  strengthening  himself 
daily,  through  the  secret  agency  of  the  Duke  of  G-uise  and 
his  party.  His  warlike  genius  was  well  known,  as  well  aa 
the  experience  of  the  soldiers  who  were  fast  rallying  under 
his  banner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  had 
come  to  La  Fere,  and  was  also  raising  troops,  while  to 
oppose  this  crowd  of  rival  enemies,  to  deal  with  this  host 
of  impending  disasters,  there  was  but  one  man  in  the 
Netherlands.  On  the  Prince  of  Orange  alone  could  the 
distracted  states  rely.  To  his  prudence  and  valor  only 
could  the  Queen  look  with  hopeful  eyes.  The  secretary 
proceeded  to  inform  the  envoy,  therefore,  that  her  Majesty 
would  feel  herself  compelled  to  withdraw  all  succor  from 
the  states  if  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  deprived  of  his 
leadership ;  for  it  was  upon  that  leadership  only  that  she 
had  relied  for  obtaining  a  successful  result.     She  was  quite 

*  Letter  of  Dr.  Labbe  to  the  Queen  Mother  of  France,  in  Archives  et  Cor- 
respoudance,  vi.  202. 

t  It  was  the  opinion  of  Languet  that  the  Emperor  affected  ignorance  of  the 
plot  at  its  commencement,  that  he  afterwards  affected  an  original  connivance, 
and  that  h^  was  equallj  disingennous  in  both  pretences.  "  Pnlchre  sane  in- 
structa  fabula,"  quoth  shrewd  Herbert,  "  sed  careant  aucupes  se  suis  retibns 
involvant ;"  and,  again,  six  months  later,  "jam  profitetnr  se  fuisse  anthorem 
MatthisB  fratri,  ut  in  Belgium  iret.  Quam  caute  id  faciat,  nescio,  cum  id  an- 
tea  coiistanter  negaverit." — Hnberti  Langueti  Epistohe  ad  illustrem  et  gene- 
rosnm  Dominum  Philippum  Sydnsenm,  Francof.,  1633,  IxiL  224,  brvi.  138. 

X  Bor,  xi.  900.     Meteren,  vii.  126.  §  Bor,  xi.  899,  900. 
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indisposed  to  encounter  indefinite  risk  with  an  impossi- 
bility of  profit.* 

Meetkercke  replied  to  the  secretary  by  observing,  that 
the  great  nobles  of  the  land  had  been  unanimous  in  desir- 
ing a  new  governor-general  at  this  juncture.  They  had 
thought  Matthias,  with  a  strong  Council  of  State,  com- 
posed of  native  Netherlanders,  to  control  him,  likely  to 
prove  a  serviceable  candidate  for  the  post.  They  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  after  he  should  be  received,  the  Empe- 
ror would  be  reconciled  to  the  measure,  and  that  by  his 
intercession  the  King  of  Spain  would  be  likewise  induced 
to  acquiesce.t  He  alluded,  moreover,  to  the  conference 
between  the  Marquis  of  Havre  and  Orange  at  Gertruy  den- 
berg,  and  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Prince  that  it  would 
be  unwise,  after  the  invitation  had  been  given,  to  insult 
the  Archduke  and  his  whole  imperial  house,  by  treating 
him  with  indignity  upon  his  arrival.  It  was  inevitable,  said 
the  envoy,  that  differences  of  opinion  should  exist  in  large 
assemblies,  but  according  to  information  which  he  had  re- 
cently received  from  Marquis  Havre,  then  in  Brussels, 
afiairs  had  already  become  smooth  again.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  conference,  "Walsingham  repeated  emphatically 
that  the  only  condition  upon  which  the  Queen  would  con- 
tinue her  succor  to  the  Netherlands  was,  that  the  Prince 
should  be  forthwith  appointed  Lieutenant- General  for  the 
Archduke.  J 

The  immediate  result  of  this  movement  was,  that  Mat- 
thias was  received  at  Antwerp  by  Orange  at  the  head  of 
two  thousand  cavalry,  aud  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of 
inhabitants. §  Had  the  Prince  chosen  a  contrary  course,  the 
Archduke  might  have  been  compelled  to  return,  somewhat 
ridiculously,  to  Vienna ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  anger  of 
the  Emperor  and  of  all  G-ermany  would  have  been  aroused 
against  Orange  and  the  cause  he  served.  Had  the  Prince, 
on  the  contrary,  abandoned  the  field  himself  and  returned 
to  Holland,  he  would  have  left  the  game  in  the  hands  of 
his  adversaries.  Ever  since  he  had  made  what  his  brother 
John  called  that  "  dangerous  gallows  journey"  to  Brussels,  || 

*  Bor,  xi.  899,  900.  f  md. 

X  Ibid.,  xi.  900.  §  Ibid.     Meteren,  vii. 

II    " wie  man's  achten  mocht,  zwar  galgreiscn,  so  dcs  Hern  Priiitz  alin- 

hero  und  gelin  Brussel — thun  mussen."  etc.  etc.— Archives  et  Correspoudauce, 
vL  216. 
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his  influence  had  been  culminating  daily,  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  great  nobles  rising  as  rapidly.  Had  he  now  allowed 
himself  to  be  driven  from  his  post,  he  would  have  exactly 
fulfilled  their  object.  By  remaining,  he  counteracted  their 
schemes. 

The  first  result  of  the  invitation  to  Matthias  was  the 
election  of  Orange  as  Euward  of  Brabant.*  This  office 
was  one  of  great  historical  dignity,  but  somewhat  anoma- 
lous in  its  functions.  The  province  of  Brabant,  having  no 
special  governor,  was  usually  considered  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  G-overnor- General.  As  the 
capital  of  Brabant  was  the  residence  of  that  functionary, 
no  inconvenience  from  this  course  had  been  felt  since  tne 
accession  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  condition  of  affairs  was  so  peculiar — the  seat  of 
government  being  empty  without  having  been  permanently 
vacated — ^that  a  special  opportunity  was  offered  for  confer- 
ring both  honour  and  power  on  the  Prince.  A  E-uward 
was  not  exactly  dictator,  although  his  authority  was  uni- 
versal. He  was  not  exactly  protector,  nor  governor,  nor 
stadholder.  His  functions  were  unlimited  as  to  time — 
therefore  superior  to  those  of  an  ancient  dictator ;  they 
were  commonly  conferred  on  the  natural  heir  to  the  sove- 
reignty— therefore  more  lofty  than  those  of  ordinary  stad- 
holders.  The  individuals  who  had  previously  held  the  office 
in  the  Netherlands  had  usually  reigned  aft;erwards  in  their 
own  right.  Duke  Albert,  of  the  Bavarian  line,  for  example, 
had  been  Euward  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  for  thirty  years, 
during  the  insanity  of  his  brother,  and  on  the  death  of  Duke 
"William  had  succeeded  to  his  title.f  Philip  of  Burgundy 
had  declared  himself  Euward  of  Brabant  in  1426,  J  and  had 
shortly  afterwards  deprived  Jacqueline  of  all  her  titles  and 
appropriated  them  to  himself.  In  the  one  case  the  regent, 
in  the  second  case  the  usurper,  had  become  reigning  prince. 
Thus  the  movement  of  the  jealous  nobles  against  the  Prince 
had  for  its  first  effect  his  immediate  appointment  to  an 
office  whose  chief  characteristic  was,  that  it  conducted  to 
sovereignty. 

The  election  was  accomplished  thus.    The  "  members," 

*  Hoofd,  xii.  532.     Wagenaer,  vii.  171. 
t  Wagenaer,  iii.  304  (in  1387,  a.d.). 

X  Wagenaer,  iii.  465.— Compare  Groen  v.  Prinsterer,  vi.  208  -210 ;  Strada 
ix.  440,  441  ;  Wagenaer,  vii.  171. 
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or  eatfites  of  Brussels,  together  with  the  deans,  guilds,  and 
other  of  the  principal  eitizeus  of  Antwerp,  addressed  a  r&- 
qiieet  to  the  states  of  Brabant,  that  William  of  Orange 
^ould  be  appointed  Buword,  and  after  long  deliberation 
the  measure  was  carried.  The  unsolicited  honor  waa  then 
eolenmly  offered  to  him.  He  refused,  and  waa  only,  after 
repeated  and  urgent  entreaties,  induced  to  accept  the  office. 
The  matter  waa  then  referred  to  the  statea-general,  who 
confirmed  the  dignity,  after  aome  demur,  and  with  the 
condition  that  it  might  he  superseded  by  the  appointment 
of  a  governor-general.*  He  was  finally  confirmed  aa  Bu- 
ward  on  the  22nd  of  October,  to  the  boundless  satiafaction  of 
the  people,  who  celebrated  the  event  by  a  solemn  bohday  in 
Antwerp,  Brusaela,  and  other  cities. +  His  friends,  inspired 
by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemiea,  had  thua  elevated  the  Prince 
to  almost  unlimited  power ;  while  a  atroug  eipreasion  in 
fevor  of  his  government  had  been  elicited  from  the  moat 
important  ally  of  the  Netherlands — England.  It  soon  rested 
with  himself  only  to  assume  the  government  of  Flanders, 
having  been  elected  stadholder,  not  once  only,  but  many 
times,  by  the  four  eatabea  of  that  important  province,  and 
having  aa  eonatantly  refused  the  dignity.  J  with  Holland 
and  Zealand  devoted  to  him,  Brabant  and  Flandera  formally 
under  his  government,  the  Netherland  capital  lavishing  te»> 
timonials  of  affection  upon  him,  and  the  mass  of  the  people 
almost  worahipping  him,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for 
the  Frince  to  play  a.  game  aa  aelfiah  as  it  had  hitherto  been 
close  and  sldlfuL  He  might  have  proved  to  the  ^rand 
seignicOT  that  their  suspicions  were  just,  by  aasummg  a 
crown  which  they  had  oeen  intriguing  to  push  from  his 
■brows.  Certainly  the  nobles  deserved  their  defeat.  They 
had  done  their  best  to  circumvent  Orange,  in  all  ways  and 
at  all  times. 

"  They  serve  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Grand  Com- 
mander like  varleta,"  he  cried  ;  "  they  make  war  upon  me 
to  the  knife.  Afterwards  they  treat  with  me,  they  reconcile 
themfielvea  with  me,  they  are  awom  foes  of  the  Spaniard. 
Don  John  arrives,  and  they  follow  him  ;  they  intrigue  for 
my  ruin.  Don  John  fails  m  his  enterprise  upon  Antwerp 
citadel ;  they  quit  him  incontinently  and  call  upon  me.    No 

•  Groen  t.  Prinat.,  vL  £08,  SU9.  Bondiun,  liL  SIS,  mq.  (dt«d  "bj  Gnen 
'  t  Hootd,  Di,  622.  1  Apologie  ilu  Prince  d'Oraoso,  PP-  108, 109. 
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sooner  do  I  come  than,  against  their  oath  and  without  pre- 
vious communication  with  the  states  or  myself  they  call 
upon  the  Archduke  Matthias.  Are  the  waves  of  the  sea 
more  inconstant — is  Euripus  more  uncertain  than  the  coun- 
sels of  such  men  ?  "* 

"While  these  events  were  occurring  at  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp, a  scene  of  a  different  nature  was  enacting  at  Grhent. 
The  Duke  of  Aerschot  had  recently  been  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Flanders  by  the  State  Council,  f  but  the 
choice  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  a  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  Although,  since  the  defeat  of  Don  John's  party 
in  Antwerp,  Aerschot  had  again  become  "  the  affectionate 
brother  "  of  Orange,  yet  he  was  known  to  be  the  head  of 
the  cabal  which  had  brought  Matthias  from  Vienna.  Flan- 
ders, moreover,  swarmed  with  converts  to  the  reformed 
religion,  J  and  the  Duke's  strict  Romanism  was  well  known. 
The  people,  therefore,  who  hated  the  Pope  and  adored  the 
Prince,  were  furious  at  the  appointment  of  the  new  G-over- 
nor,  but  by  dint  of  profuse  promises  regarding  the  instant 
restoration  of  privileges  and  charters  which  had  long  lain 
dormant,  the  friends  of  Aerschot  succeeded  in  preparing 
the  way  for  his  installation.  § 

On  the  20th  of  October,  attended  by  twenty-three  com- 
panies of  infantry  and  three  hundred  horse,  he  came  to 
Ghent.  ||  That  famous  place  was  stiU  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  turbulent  towns  in  Europe.  Although  diminished 
in  importance  since  the  commercial  decline  which  had  been 
the  inevitable  result  of  Philip's  bloody  government,  it  was 
still  swarming  with  a  vigorous  and  dangerous  population,^ 
and  i#had  not  forgotten  the  days  when  the  iron  tongue  of 
Eoland  could  call  eighty  thousand  fighting  men  to  the 
city  banner.  **  Even  now,  twenty  thousand  were  secretly 
pledged  ft  to  rise  at  the  bidding  of  certain  chieftains  resi- 
dent among  them,  noble  by  birth,  warmly  attached  to  the 
reformed  religion,  and  devoted  to  Orange.  These  gentle- 
men were  perfectly  conscious  that  a  reaction  was  to  be  afc- 

*  Apologie  du  Prince  d'Orange,  p.  107. 
t  Bor,  xi.  903.     Meteren,  vii.  126.     Van  d.  Vynckt,  iL  278. 
t  Van  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  276.      Hoofd,  xii.  533. 
§  Meteren,  vii.  126.     Van  d.  Vynckt,  iL  279. 
II  Meteren,  Van  d.  Vynckt,  ubi  sup.     Bor,  xi.  903. 
f  Van  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  276,  277. 

**  Guicciardini-Gandavtim,  pp.  343,  344  ;  see  Introductiofn  to  this  woirk. 
Tassis,  iv.  916.  ft  Van  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  277. 
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tempted  in  favor  of  Don  Jolin  and  of  Catholicism,  through  the 
agency  of  the  newly-appointed  G-ovemor  of  Flanders.  Aer- 
Bcoot  was  trusted  or  respected  by  neither  party.  The  only 
difference  in  the  estimates  formed  of  him  was,  that  some 
considered  him  a  deep  and  dangerous  traitor ;  others  that 
he  was  rather  foolish  than  malicious,*  and  more  likely  to 
rain  a  good  cause  than  to  advance  the  interests  of  a  bad 
one.  The  leaders  of  the  popular  party  at  Ghent  believed 
him  dangerous.  They  felt  certain  that  it  was  the  deeply- 
laid  design  of  the  Catholic  nobles — foiled  as  they  had  been 
in  the  objects  with  which  they  had  brought  Matthias  from 
Vienna,  and  enraged  as  they  were  that  the  only  result  of 
that  movement  had  been  to  establish  the  power  of  Orange 
upon  a  firmer  basis — ^to  set  up  an  opposing  influence  m 
'Grhent.  Flanders,  in  the  possession  of  the  Catholics,  was 
to  weigh  up  Brabant,  with  its  recent  tendencies  to  tolera- 
tion. Aerschot  was  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  Orange. 
Matthias  was  to.be  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  great 
heretic,  and  be  yet  compelled  to  play  the  part  set  down  for 
him  by  those  who  had  placed  him  upon  the  stage.  A  large 
portion,  no  doubt,  of  the  schemes  here  suggested,  was  in 
aeitation,  but  the  actors  were  hardly  equal  to  the  drama 
mdch  they  were  attempting.  The  intrigue  was,  however, 
to  be  frustrated  at  once  by  the  hand  of  Orange,  acting  as  it 
often  did  from  beneath  a  cloud. 

Of  all  the  chieftains  possessing  influence  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ghent,  two  young  nobles,  named  Eyhove  and 
Imbize,  were  the  most  conspicuous.f  Both  were  of  ancient 
descent  and  broken  fortunes,  both  were  passionately  attached 
to  the  Prince,  both  were  inspired  with  an  intense  hatred 
for  all  that  was  Catholic  or  Spanish.  They  had  travelled 
further  on  the  reformihg  path  than  many  had  done  in  that 
day,  and  might  even  be  called  democratic  in  their  notions. 
Their  heads  were  filled  with  visions  of  Greece  and  Eome  ; 
the  praise  of  republics  was  ever  on  their  lips ;  and  they 
avowed  to  their  intimate  associates  that  it  was  already  fea- 
sible to  compose  a  commonwealth  like  that  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons  out  of  the  seventeen  Netherlands.  J  They  were 
regarded  as  dreamers  by  some,  as  desperados  by  others. 
Few  had  confidence  in  their  capacity  or  their  purity ;  but 

♦  "  Bed  plorique  oxistimant  eum  stultitiA  potius  quam  maliti4  peccasse."— 
Langoet.  Ep.  Sec.,  i.  ii.  307. 
t  Van  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  274,  sqq.  t  IWd.,  ii.  284,  285. 
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Orange,  who  knew  mankind,  recognized  in  them  useful  in- 
struments for  any  hazardous  enterprise.  They  delighted 
in  stratagems  and  sudden  feats  of  arms.  Audacious  and 
cruel  by  temperament,  they  were  ever  most  happy  in  be- 
coming a  portion  of  the  desolation  which  popular  tumults 
engender. 

There  were  several  excited  meetings  of  the  four  estates  of 
Planders  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Aer- 
schot  in  Ghent.*  His  coming  had  been  preceded  by  exten- 
sive promises,  but  it  soon  became  obvious  that  their  fulfil- 
ment was  to  be  indefinitely  deferred.  There  was  a  stormy 
session  on  the  27th  of  October,  many  of  the  clergy  and 
nobility  being  present,  and  comparatively  few  members  of 
the  third  estate.  Very  violent  speeches  were  made,  and 
threats  openly  uttered,  that  the  privileges,  about  which  so 
much  noise  had  been  heard,  would  be  rather  curtailed  than 
enlarged  under  the  new  administration.  At  the  same  ses- 
sion, the  commission  of  Aerschot  was  formally  presented  by 
Champagny  and  Sweveghem,  deputed  by  the  State  Council 
for  that  purpose,  t  Champagny  was  in  a  somewhat  anoma- 
lous position.  There  was  much  doubt  in  men's  minds  con- 
cerning him.  He  had  seemed  lately  the  friend  of  Orange, 
but  he  was  certainly  the  brother  of  Oranvelle.  His  splenctid 
but  fruitless  services  during  the  Antwerp  Fury  had  not  been 
forgotten,  but  he  was  known  to  be  a  determined  Catholic. 
He  was  a  hater  of  Spaniards,  but  no  lover  of  popular  liberty. 
The  nature  of  his  sentiments  towards  Orange  was  perhaps 
unjustly  suspected.  At  any  rate,  two  or  three  days  after 
the  events  which  now  occupy  our  attention,  he  wrote  him  a 
private  letter,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  his  attachment. 
In  reference  to  the  complaints  of  the  Prince,  that  he  had 
not  been  seconded  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  said,  more- 
over, that  he  could  solemnly  swear  never  to  have  seen  a 
single  individual  who  did  not  hold  the  Prince  in  admiration, 
and  who  was  not  affectionately  devoted  to  him,  not  only 
by  public  profession,  but  by  private  sentiment.  J  There 
was  little  doubt  entertained  as  to  the  opinions  held  by 
the  rest  of  the  aristocratic  party,  then  commencing  their 
manoeuvres  in  Q-hent.  Their  sentiments  were  uttered  with 
sufficient  distinctness  in  this  remarkable  session. 

*  Van  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  276,  sqq.     Meteren,  vii.  126. 
t  Meteren,  vii.  126b.     Hoofd,  xii.  533. 
X  Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  vi.  226. 
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Hessels,  the  old  Blood-Councillor,  was  then  resident  in 
Ghent,  where  he  discharged  high  governmental  functions. 
It  was  he,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  who  habitually  fell 
adeep  at  that  horrible  council  board,  and  could  only  start 
from  his  naps  to  shout  "  ad  patibulum,"  while  the  other 
murderers  had  found  their  work  less  narcotic.  A  letter  from 
Hessels  to  Count  de  Eeux,  late  royal  governor  of  Flanders, 
was  at  the  present  juncture  intercepted.*  Perhaps  it  was 
invented,  but,  genuine  or  fictitious,  it  was  circulated  exten- 
Kvely  among  the  popular  leaders,  and  had  the  effect  of 
proving  Madame  de  Hessels  a  true  prophet.  It  precipitated 
the  revolution  in  Planders,  and  soon  afterwards  cost  the 
councillor  his  life.  "  We  have  already  brought  many  not- 
able magistrates  of  Planders  over  to  the  side  of  his  high- 
ness Don  John,"  wrote  Hessels.  "  "We  hope,  after  the 
Duke  of  Aerschot  is  governor,  that  we  shall  fully  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  his  Majesty  and  the  plans  of  his  highness. 
We  shall  also  know  how  to  circumvent  the  scandalous  heretic, 
with  all  his  adherents  and  follower  s,^^  "^ 

Certainly,  if  this  letter  were  true,  it  was  high  time  for 
the  friends  of  the  "  scandalous  heretic"  to  look  about  them. 
K  it  were  a  forgery,  J  which  is  highly  probable,  it  was  inge- 
niously imagined,  and  did  the  work  of  truth.  The  revolu- 
tionary party,  being  in  a  small  minority  in  the  assembly, 
were  advised  by  their  leaders  to  bow  before  the  storm. 
They  did  so,  and  the  bluster  of  the  reactionary  party  grew 
louder  as  they  marked  the  apparent  discomfiture  of  their 
foes.  They  openly  asserted  that  the  men  who  were  clamor- 
ing for  privileges  should  obtain  nothing  but  halters.  The 
biuried  charters  should  never  be  resuscitated ;  but  the  spirit 
cf  the  dead  Emperor,  who  had  once  put  a  rope  aroimd  the 
necks  of  the  insolent  Q-henters,  still  hved  in  that  of  his  son. 
There  was  no  lack  of  denunciation.  Don  John  and  the 
Duke  of  Aerschot  would  soon  bring  the  turbulent  burghers 
to  their  senses,  and  there  would  then  be  an  end  to  this  re- 
newed clamor  about  musty  parchments.  §  Much  indigna- 
tion was  secretly  excited  in  the  assembly  by  such  menaces. 
Without  doors  the  subterranean  flames  spread  rapidly,  but 
no  tumult  occurred  that  night.    Before  the  session  was 

•  Bor,  xi.  905a.  \  Ibid.,  905. 

X  Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  vi.  220. — Compare  the  remarks  of  Groon 
▼.  Prinsterer;  Bor,  xi.  223. 

§  Mctci'cii,  yii.  126.     Bor,  xL  903,  sqq. 
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over,  Eyhove  left  the  city,  pretending  a  visit  to  Toumay. 
No  sooner  had  he  left  the  gates,  however,  than  he  turned 
his  horse's  head  in  the  opposite  directionj  and  rode  off  post 
haste  to  Antwerp.  There  he  had  a  conference  with  "William 
of  Orange,*  and  painted  in  lively  colors  the  alarming  posi- 
tion of  affairs.  "  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  in  the  mat- 
ter ?  "  asked  the  Prince,  rather  drily .f  Eyhove  was  some- 
what disconcerted.  He  had  expected  a  violent  explosion ; 
well  as  he  knew  the  tranquil  personage  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing. "  I  know  no  better  counsel,"  he  replied,  at  length, 
"  than  to  take  the  Duke,  with  his  bishops,  councillors,  lords, 
and  the  whole  nest  of  them,  by  the  throat,  and  thrust  them 
all  out  together."  J 

"Esther  a  desperate  undertaking,  however?"  said  the 
Prince,  carelessly,  but  interrogatively. 

"  I  know  no  other  remedy,"  answered  Eyhove ;  **  I  would 
rather  make  the  attempt,  relying  upon  God  alone,  and  die 
like  a  man,  if  needful,  than  live  in  eternal  slavery.  Like  an 
ancient  Eoman,"  continued  the  young  republican  noble,  in 
somewhat  bombastic  vein,  "  I  am  ready  to  wager  my  life, 
where  my  fatherland's  welfare  is  at  stake." 

"  Bold  words  1"  said  the  Prince,  looking  gravely  at  Ey- 
hove ;  "  but  upon  what  force  do  you  rely  for  your  under- 
taking?" 

"If  I  can  obtain  no  assistance  from  your  excellency," 
was  the  reply,  "  I  shall  throw  myself  on  the  mass  of  the 
citizens.  I  can  arouse  them  in  the  name  of  their  ancient 
liberties,  which  must  be  redeemed  now  or  never." 

The  Prince,  believing  probably  that  the  scheme,  if  scheme 
there  were,  was  but  a  wild  one,  felt  little  inclination  to  com- 
promise himself  with  the  young  conspirator.  He  told  him 
he  could  do  nothing  at  present,  and  saying  that  he  must  at 
least  sleep  upon  the  matter,  dismissed  him  for  the  night. 
Next  morning,  at  daybreak,  Eyhove  was  again  closeted 
with  him.     The  Prince  asked  his  sanguine  partisan  if  he 

*  Meteren,  vi.  126b.  Hoofd,  3rii.  633. — Bor  merely  observes  that  it  was 
guppoaed  that  Ryhove  had  visited  Orange  during  his  brief  absence  from  Ghent. 
Meteren,  however,  gives  a  minute  account  of  their  interview,  in  which  he  is 
followed  by  Hoofd,  who  had  additional  som*ces  of  infoi*mation. — Compare 
Groen  v.  Prinst.,  vi  217,  218 ;  Wagenaer,  vii.  177 ;  V.  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  279, 
280,  et  al. 

t  "  Waer  toe  den  Prince  niet  anders  en  wiste  op  te  segghen  dan  vraeghde 
•wat  raedt  ?"— Meteren,  vii.  126b.     Hoofd,  xii.  533. 

t  *' met  den  geheele  neste  by  den  halse  te  vatten  ende  te  verdrJiiTm.*' 

— Meteren,  vii.  126. — Compare  Hoofd. 
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were  still  determined  to  cany  out  his  project,  with  no  more 
definite  support  than  he  had  indicated?  Eyhove  assured 
him,  in  reply,  that  he  meant  to.  do  so,  or  to  die  in  the 
attempt.  The  Prince  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  soon 
afterwards  seemed  to  fall  into  a  reverie.*  Eyhove  con- 
tinued talking,  but  it  was  soon  obvious  that  his  highness 
was  not  listening,  and  he  therefore  took  his  leave  somewhat 
abruptly.  Hardly  had  he  left  the  house,  however,  when  the 
Prince  despatched  Saint  Aldegonde  in  search  of  him.  That 
gentleman,  proceeding  to  his  hotel,  walked  straight  into  the 
apartment  of  Evhove,  and  commenced  a  conversation  with 
a  person  whom  he  found  there,  but  to  his  surprise  he  soon 
discovered,  experienced  politician  though  he  was,  that  he 
had  made  an  egregious  blunder.  He  had  opened  a  danger- 
ous secret  to  an  entire  stranger,t  and  Eyhove  coming  into 
the  apartment  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  was  naturally  sur- 
prised to  find  the  Prince's  chief  councillor  in  close  conversa- 
tion about  the  plot  with  Van  Eooyen,  the  burgomaster  of 
Denremonde.  The  Flemish  noble,  however,  always  prompt 
in  emergencies,  drew  his  rapier,  and  assured  the  astonished 
burgomaster  that  he  would  either  have  his  life  on  the  instant, 
or  ms  oath  never  to  reveal  a  syllable  of  what  he  had  heard. 
That  functionary,  who  had  neither  desired  the  young  noble's 
confidence,  nor  contemplated  the  honor  of  being  run  through 
the  body  as  a  consequence  of  receiving  it,  was  somewhat 
aghast  at  the  rapid  manner  in  which  these  gentlemen  tran- 
sacted business.  He  willingly  gave  the  required  pledge, 
and  was  permitted  to  depart. 

The  effect  of  the  conference  between  Saint  Aldegonde  and 
Eyhove  was  to  convince  the  young  partisan  that  the  Prince 
would  neither  openly  countenance  his  project,  nor  be  ex- 
tremely vexed  should  it  prove  successful.  In  short,  while  as 
in  the  case  of  the  arrest  of  the  State  Council,  the  subordi- 
nates were  left  to  appear  the  principals  in  the  transaction, 
the  persons  most  intimate  with  -William  of  Orange  were 
allowed  to  form  satisfactory  opinions  as  to  his  wishes,  and  to 
serve  as  instruments  to  his  ends.  J    "  Vive  qui  vince  .'**  cried 

*  *'  De  Prince  trok  sjn  Bchouderen  ende  aenhoorde  hem  met  dooye  ooren/' 
etc — Meteren,  ubi  sup.    Hoofd,  xii.  534. 

t  Meteren,  vii.  126.     Hoofd,  xU.  634. 

t  "  Byhove,  ziende  dat  den  Prince  connireerde  ofte  d'ooghe  luyckte  cm  sijn 
Toorneemen  in  't  werk  te  stellen,"  etc. — Meteren,  vii.  127.  "  Ryhovo  hieruit 
scheppende  dat  zyn  Doorluchtigkeit  door  de  yingeren  zagh/'  etc. — Hoofd,  xiL 
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Saint  Aldegonde,  encouragingly,  to  Ejrhove,  shaking  hands 
with  him  at  parting.  The  conspirator  unmediately  mounted^ 
and  rode  off  towards  G-hent.  During  his  absence  there  had 
been  much  turbulence,  but  no  decided  outbreak  in  that  city. 
Imbize  had  accosted  the  Duke  of  Aerschot  in  the  street, 
and  demanded  when  and  how  he  intended  to  proclaim  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  charters.  The  haughty  Duke  had 
endeavored  to  shake  off  his  importunate  questioner,  while 
Imbize  persisted,  with  increasing  audacity,  till  Aerschot  lost 
his  temper  at  last.  "  Charters,  charters  !  *'  he  cried,  in  a 
rage ;  "  you  shall  learn  soon,  ye  that  ar  <  thus  howling  for 
charters,  that  we  have  still  the  old  means  of  making  you 
dumb,  vnth  a  rope  on  your  throats.  I  tell  you  this — 
were  you  ever  so  much  hounded  on  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange.'*  * 

The  violence  of  the  new  Governor  excited  the  vrrath  of 
Imbize.  He  broke  from  him  abruptly,  and  rushed  to  a 
rendezvous  of  his  confederates,  every  man  of  whom  was 
ready  for  a  desperate  venture.  Groups  of  excited  people 
were  seen  vociferating  in  different  places.  A  drum  was 
heard  to  rattle  from  time  to  time,  ]^fevertheless,  the  rising 
tumult  seemed  to  subside  again  after  a  season,  owing  partly 
to  the  exertions  of  the  magistrates,  partly  to  the  absence  of 
Eyhove.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  that  gentleman  entered 
the  town,  and  riding  directly  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
conspiracy,  was  incensed  to  hear  that  the  work,  which  had 
begun  so  bravely,  had  been  allowed  to  cool.  "  'Tis  a  time," 
he  cried,  "  for  vigilance.  If  we  sleep  now,  we  shall  be  dead 
in  our  beds  before  morning.  Better  to  fan  the  fire  which 
has  begun  to  blaze  in  the  people's  heart.  Better  to  gather 
the  fruit  while  it  is  ripe.  Let  us  go  forward,  each  with  his 
followers,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  lead  the  way.  Let  us 
scuttle  the  old  ship  of  slavery ;  let  us  hunt  the  Spanish 
inquisition,  once  for  all,  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  came  !"t 

"There  spoke  the  voice  of  a  man!"  J  cried  the  Elemish 
captain,  Mieghem,  one  of  the  chief  conspirators  ;  "  lead  on, 
E-yhove,  I  swear  to  follow  you  as  far  as  our  legs  will  carry 
us."      Thus  encouraged,  fiyhove,  rushed  about  the  city, 

633. — Compare  Strada,  ii.  lib.  i.  p.  4  ;  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives,  etc.,  vi. 
217  218. 

•'  Meteren,  vii.  127.     Hoofd,  xii.  534.     Van  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  280. 

t  Hoofd,  Meteren,  ubi  sup.     Bor,  xi.  903,  904. 

X  Daar  (zeyde  Mieghem  hierop)  hoor  ik  een'  man  8pi*eeken,"  etc. — Ibid, 
Meteren,  vii.  127. 
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ealLmg  upon  the  people  everywhere  to  rise.  They  rose  almost 
to  a  man.  Armmg  and  mustering  at  different  points,  ac- 
cording to  previous  arrangements,  a  vast  number  assembled 
"by  toll  of  bell,  after  nightfall,  on  the  public  square,  whence, 
under  command  of  Eyhove,  they  swept  to  the  residence  of 
Aerschot  at  Saint  Bavon.  The  guards,  seeing  the  fierce 
mob  approaching,  brandishing  spears  and  waving  torches, 
had  scarce  time  to  close  the  gates,  as  the  people  loudly  de- 
manded entrance  and  the  delivery  to  them  of  the  Governor. 
Both  claims  were  refused.  "  Let  us  bum  the  birds  in  their 
nests,"  cried  Ryhove,  without  hesitation.*  Pitch,  light, 
wood,  and  other  combustibles,  were  brought  at  his  com- 
mand, and  in  a  few  moments  the  palace  would  have  been  in 
flames,  had  not  Aerschot,  seeing  that  the  insurgents  were 
in  earnest,  capitulated.  As  soon  as  the  gates  were  open, 
the  foremost  of  the  mob  rushed  upon  him,  and  would  have 
torn  him  limb  from  limb,  had  not  Byhove  resolutely  inter- 
fered, and  twice  protected  the  life  of  the  Grovemor,  at  the 
peril  of  his  own.f  The  Duke  was  then  made  a  prisoner, 
and,  under  a  strong  guard,  was  conveyed,  still  in  his  night- 
gown, and  bare-footed,  to  the  mansion  of  Byhove.  All  the 
other  leading  members  of  the  Catholic  party  were  captured, 
the  arrests  proceediug  till  a  late  hour  in  the  night.  Bas- 
singhem,  Sweveghem,  Fisch,  De  la  Porta,  and  other  pro- 
minent members  of  the  Flemish  estates  or  council,  were 
secured,  but  Champagny  was  allowed  to  make  his  escape.  J 
The  Bishops  of  Bruges  and  Tpres  were  less  fortunate. 
Blood-Councillor  Hessels,  whose  letter — genuine  or  coun- 
terfeited—had been  so  instrumental  in  hastening  this  out- 
break, was  most  carefully  guarded,  and  to  him  and  to  Sena- 
tor i^sch  the  personal  consequence  of  that  night's  work 
yrere  to  be  very  tragic. 

Thus  audaciously,  successfully,  and  hitherto  without 
bloodshed,  was  the  anti-Catholic  revolution  commenced  in 
Flanders.  The  event  was  the  first  of  a  long  and  most  signal 
series.  The  deed  was  done.  The  provisional  government 
was  established,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  Byhove, 
to  whom  oaths  of  allegiance  were  rendered,  subject  to  the 
fiiture  arrangements  of  the  states-general  and  Orange.    On 

♦  Mcteren,  vii.  127.     Hoofd,  xii.  536.    Bor,  xi.  905. 
t  Hoofd,  xii.  535.     Meteren,  vii.  127.     Van  d.  Vynokt,  iu  282. 
i  **  Zoo  dat  hy  rerreyst,  verborglien,  oft  door  goxiBto,  vcivchooiit  meet  ge- 
weeat  ayn."— Hoofd,  xii.  535. 
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the  9tli  of  November,  the  nobles,  notables,  and  community 
of  Grheut  published  an  address,  in  which  they  elaborately 
defended  the  revolution  which  had  been  effected  and  the  ar- 
rests which  had  taken  place ;  while  the  Catholic  party,  with 
Aerschot  at  its  head,  was  declared  to  be  secretly  in  league 
with  Don  John  to  bring  back  the  Spanish  troops,  to  over- 
throw the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  deprive  him  of  the  protec- 
torate of  Brabant,  to  set  at  nought  the  G-hent  Treaty,  and 
to  suppress  the  reformed  religion.* 

The  effect  of  this  sudden  rising  of  the  popular  party  was 
prodigious  throughout  the  Netherlands.  At  the  same  time 
the  audacity  of  such  extreme  proceedings  could  hardly  be 
countenanced  by  any  considerable  party  in  the  states- 
general.  Champagny  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  that, 
even  if  the  letter  of  Hessels  were  genuine,  it  proved 
nothing  against  Aerschot,t  and  he  urged  the  necessity  of 
suppressing  such  scene  of  licence  immediately,  through  the 
influence  of  those  who  could  command  the  passions  of  the 
mob.  Otherwise,  he  afltaned  that  all  legitimate  forms  of 
justice  would  disappear,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  set 
the  bloodhounds  upon  any  game  whatever.  Saint  Alde- 
gonde  wrote  to  the  Prince,  that  it  would  be  a  great  point, 
but  a  very  difficult  one,  to  justify  the  Q-hent  transaction  ; 
for  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  Hessels  letter  was  a  ftnv 
gery. J  It  was,  therefore,  as  well,  no  doubt,  that  the  Prince 
had  not  decidedly  committed  himself  to  Ryhove's  plot,  and 
thus  deprived  himself  of  the  right  to  interfere  afterwards, 
according  to  what  seemed  the  claims  of  justice  and  sound 
policy. 

He  now  sent  Arend  van  Dorp  to  G-hent,  to  remon- 
strate with  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  upon  the  vio- 
lence of  their  measures,  and  to  demand  the  Hberation  of 
the  prisoners — a  request  which  was  only  complied  with  in 
the  case  of  Aerschot.  That  nobleman  was  liberated  on  the 
14th  November,  under  the  condition  that  he  would  solenmly 

E ledge  himself  to  forget  and  forgive  the  treatment  which  he 
ad  received,  but  the  other  prisoners  were  retained  in  cus- 
tody for  a  much  longer  period.  A  few  weeks  afterwards, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  visited  Ghent,  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  four  estates  of  Planders,  and  it  was  hoped  that  his 

• 

*  Address  of  the  Notables,  In  Bor,  xi.  904,  905. 

t  Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  vi.  224.  t  Ibid.,  tL  219, 22a 
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presence  would    contribute  to  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity.* 

This  visit  was  naturally  honored  by  a  brilliant  display  of 
"rhetorical"  spectacles  and  tdbleaiuD  vivants ;  for  nothing 
could  exceed  the  passion  of  the  Netherlanders  of  that  cen- 
tury for  apologues  and  charades.  In  allegory  they  found 
an  ever-present  comforter  in  their  deepest  afliictions.  The 
Prince  was  escorted  from  the  town-gate  to  the  Jacob's 
church  amid  a  blaze  of  tar-barrels  and  torches,  although  it 
was  mid-day,  where  a  splendid  exhibition  had  been  arranged 
by  that  sovereign  guild  of  rhetoric,  "  Jesus  with  the  Balsam 
Elower."  The  drama  was  called  Judas  MaccabsBus,  in 
compliment  to  the  Pijince.  In  the  centre  of  the  stage  stood 
the  Hebrew  patriot,  in  full  armor,  symbolizing  the  illus- 
trious guest  doing  battle  for  his  country.  He  was  attended 
by  the  three  estates  of  the  country,  ingeniously  personified 
by  a  single  individual,  who  wore  the  velvet  bonnet  of  a 
noble,  the  cassock  of  a  priest,  and  the  breeches  of  a  burgher.f 
Groups  of  allegorical  personages  were  drawn  up  on  the 
right  and  left: — Courage,  Patriotism,  Preedom,  Mercy, 
Diligence,  and  other  estimable  qualities  upon  one  side, 
were  balanced  by  Murder,  Bapine,  Treason,  and  the  rest  of 
the  sisterhood  of  crime  on  the  other.  The  inquisition  was 
represented  as  a  lean  and  hungry  hag.  The  "  Grhent  Paci- 
fication" was  dressed  in  cramoisy  satin,  and  wore  a  city  on 
her  head  for  a  turban ;  while,  tied  to  her  apron-strings  were 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  bound  in  a  loving  embrace 
by  a  chain  of  seventeen  links,  which  she  was  forging  upon 
an  anvil.  Under  the  anvil  was  an  individual  in  complete 
harness,  engaged  in  eating  his  heart ;  this  was  Discord.  In 
front  of  the  scene  stood  History  and  Ehetoric,  attired  as 
"triumphant  maidens,  in  white  garments,"  each  with  a 
laurel  crown  and  a  burning  torch.  These  personages,  after 
holding  a  rhymed  dialogue  between  themselves,  filled  with 
wonderful  conceits  and  quibbles,  addressed  the  Prince  of 

*  Bor,  zi.  905,  916.    The  Prince  came  to  the  city  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1577. 

t  "  Bcschr^vinghe  van  het  gene  dat  vertoocht  wierd  ter  inkomste  Tan  der 
Ezcellentie,  des  Prinzen  van  Orangicn,  binnon  der  Stad  van  Ghendt." — 
Ghendt,  1578.  For  the  history  of  art  in  Flanders  and  Europe  this  little 
volume,  filled,  not  only  with  the  poetry,  but  with  the  designs  and  architec- 
tural embellishments  employed  upon  this  occasion,  is  worthy  of  attention. 
The  pamphlet  is  very  rare.  The  one  used  by  the  writer  is  in  the  Duncan 
Collection  of  the  Boyal  Library,  Hague. 
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Orange  and  Maccabaeus,  one  after  the  other,  in  a  great 
quantity  of  very  detestable  verses. 

After  much  changing  of  scenes  and  groups,  and  an 
enormous  quantity  of  Flemish-woven  poetry,  the  "  Grhent 
Peace"  came  forward,  leading  a  lion  in  one  hand,,  and 
holding  a  heart  of  pure  gold  in  the  other.  The  heart,  upon 
which  was  inscribed  Sinceritas,  was  then  presented  to  the 
real  Prince,  as  he  sat  "  reposing  after  the  spectacle,"  and 
perhaps  slightly  yawning,  the  gift  being  accompanied  by 
another  tremendous  discharge  of  complimentary  verses.* 
After  this,  William  of  Orange  was  permitted  to  proceed 
towards  the  lodgings  provided  for  him,  but  the  magistrates 
and  notables  met  him  upon  the  threshold,  and  the  pen- 
sionary made  him  a  long  oration.  Even  after  the  Pnnce 
was  fairly  housed,  he  had  not  escaped  the  fangs  of  allegory ; 
for,  while  he  sat  at  supper  refreshing  his  exhausted  frame 
after  so  much  persontfication  and  metaphor,  a  symbolical 

Eersonage,  attired  to  represent  the  town  corporation,t  made 
is  appearance,  and  poured  upon  him  a  long  and  particu- 
larly dull  heroic  poem.  Fortunately,  this  episode  closed 
the  labors  of  the  day. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1577,  the  states-general  for- 
mally declared  that  Don  John  was  no  longer  Stadholder, 
Governor,  nor  Captain- Greneral,  but  an  infractor  of  the 
peace  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  an  enemy  of  the 
fatherland.  All  natives  of  the  country  who  should  show 
him  favor  or  assistance  were  declared  rebels  and  traitors ; 
and  by  a  separate  edict,  issued  the  same  day,  it  was  ordained 
that  an  inventory  of  the  estates  of  such  persons  should 
forthwith  be  taken.J 

Thus  the  war,  which  had  for  a  brief  period  been  sus- 
pended during  the  angry,  tortuous,  and  hopeless  negotia- 
tions which  succeeded  the  arrival  of  Don  John,  was  once 
more  to  be  let  loose.  To  this  point  had  tended  all  the  policy 
of  Orange — faithful  as  ever  to  the  proverb  with  which  he 
had  broken  off  the  Breda  conferences,  "  that  war  was  pre- 
ferable to  a  doubtful  peace."  Even,  however,  as  his  policy 
had  pointed  to  a  war  as  the  necessary  forerunner  of  a  solid 
peace  with  Spain,  so  had  his  efforts  already  advanced  the 
cause  of  internal  religious  concord  within  the  provinces 
themselves.  On  the  10th  of  December,  a  new  act  of  union 
was  signed  at  Brussels,  by  which  those  of  the  Eoman 

*  Bcscbrijviiighc,  etc.  t  Ibid.  t  Bor,  xi.  916. 
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Cburch  and  those  who  bad  retired  &om  that  communion 
bound  themselves  to  respect  and  to  protect  each  other  with 
mutual  guarantees  against  all  enemies  whatsoever.*  Here 
was  a  step  beyond  the  Grhent  Pacification,  and  in  the  same 
direction.  The  first  treaty  tacitly  introduced  toleration  by 
suppressing  the  right  of  persecution,  but  the  new  union 
placed  the  reformed  religion  on  a  level  with  the  old.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  Prince's  efforts  ;  and,  in  truth,  there 
was  no  lack  of  eagerness  among  these  professors  of  a  £a.ith 
which  had  been  so  long  under  ban,  to  take  advantage  of  his 
presence.  Out  of  dark  alleys,  remote  thickets,  subterranean 
conventicles,  where  the  dissenters  had  so  long  been  trem- 
bling for  their  lives,  the  oppressed  now  came  forth  into  the 
light  of  day. 

The  "new  or  nearer  Union  of  Brussels"  was  the  third 
and,  unfortunately,  the  last  confederation  of  all  the  Nether- 
lands. The  original  records  have  been  lost,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  measure  was  accepted  unanimously  in  the  estates- 
general  as  soon  as  presented.f  The  leading  CathoKc  nobles 
were  with  the  army,  but  a  deputation,  sent  to  the  camp,  re- 
turned with  their  signatures  and  hearty  approval ;  with  the 
signatures  and  approval  of  such  determmed  Catholics  as 
the  Lalains,  Meluns,  Egmont,  and  La  Motte.;]:  If  such 
men  could  unite  for  the  sake  of  the  fatherland  in  an  act 
of  religious  toleration,  what  lofty  hopes  for  the  future  was 
not  the  Prince  justified  in  formmg  ?  for  it  was  the  Prince 
alone  ;|;  who  accomplished  this  victory  of  reason  over  pas- 
sion. As  a  monument,  not  only  of  his  genius,  but  of  the 
elevated  aspirations  of  a  whole  people  in  an  age  of  into- 
lerance, the  "closer  Union  of  Brussds"  deserves  especial 
place  in  the  history  of  human  progress.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  destined  to  a  brief  existence.  The  battle  of  Gem- 
blours  was  its  death-blow,  and  before  the  end  of  a  month, 
the  union,  thus  hopefully  constructed,  was  shattered  for 

*  Meteren,  Tii.  127d.  Haraei  Ann.,  iii.  268, 269. — It  is  singular  that  Bor, 
Beyd,  Bentivoglio,  Van  dor  Vynckt,  Grotins,  and  even  the  constitutional  his- 
torian, Elluit,  are  all  silent  concerning  this  remai'kable  Act  of  Union.  Hoofd 
alludes  to  it  in  exactly  two  lines ;  Strada,  De  Thou,  and  Wagenaer,  are  equally 
concise.  The  Archivarius  de  Jonghe  has,  however,  left  nothing  to  J[>e  desired 
in  his  interesting  monography  ("  Verhandelingen  en  Onuitgegevene  Stukken,*' 
pp.  163 — 204),  besides  publishing  the  original  French  text  of  the  important 
document.  The  contemporary  historians  above  cited  (Meteren  and  Haraeus) 
had  already  given  its  substance. 

t  De  Jonghe,  p.  188.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  188—190. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  185,  seq.    Meerbeck.  Chronyk.,  p.  488. 
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ever.  The  Netherland  people  was  never  uni^d  again.  By 
the  Union  of  Utrecht,  seven  states  subsequently  rescued 
their  existence,  and  lived  to  construct  a  powerful  republic 
The  rest  were  destined  to  remain  for  centuries  in  the  condi- 
tion of  provinces  to  a  distant  metropolis,  to  be  shifted  about 
as  make-weights  in  political  balances,  and  only  in  our  own 
age  to  come  into  the  honorable  rank  of  independent  consti- 
tutional states. 

The  Prince  had,  moreover,  strengthened  himself  for  the 
coming  struggle  by  an  alliance  with  England.  The  thrifty 
but  politic  Queen,  fearing  the  result  of  the  secret  practices 
of  Alen9on — whom  Orange,  as  she  suspected,  still  kept  in 
reserve  to  be  played  off,  m  case  of  need,  against  Matthias 
and  Don  John — had  at  last  consented  to  a  treaty  of  alliance 
and  subsidy.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1578,  the  Marquis 
Havre,  envoy  from  the  estates,  concluded  an  arrangement  in 
London,  by  which  the  Queen  was  to  lend  them  her  credit — 
in  other  words,  to  endorse  their  obligations,  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The  money  was 
to  be  raised  wherever  the  states  might  be  able  to  negotiate 
the  bills,  and  her  liability  was  to  cease  within  a  year.  She 
was  likewise  to  be  collaterally  secured  by  pledges  from  cer- 
tain cities  in  the  Netherlands.*  This  amount  was  certainljr 
not  colossal,  while  the  conditions  were  sufficiently  parsimo- 
nious. At  the  same  time  a  beginning  was  made,  and  the 
principle  of  subsidy  was  established.  The  Queen,  further- 
more, agreed  to  send  five  thousand  infantry  and  one  thousand 
cavalry  to  the  provinces,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of 
high  rank,  who  was  to  have  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Nether- 
land  Council  of  State.t  These  troops  were  to  be  paid  by 
the  provinces,  ^Dut  furnished  by  the  Queen.  The  estates 
were  to  form  no  treaty  without  her  knowledge,  nor  under- 
take any  movement  of  importance  without  her  consent.  In 
case  she  should  be  herself  attacked  by  any  foreign  power^ 
the  provinces  were  to  assist  her  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
amount  of  aid  now  afforded  to  themselves ;  and  in  case  of  a 
naval  war,  with  a  fleet  of  at  least  forty  ships.  It  had  already 
been  arranged  that  the  appointment  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
as  lieutenant-general  for  Matthias  was  a  sine  qua  non  in  any 
treaty  of  assistance  with  England.  Soon  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  convention.  Sir  Thomas  "Wilkes  was  despatched 

*  Meteren,  Tii.  127, 128.     Bor,  ad.  902,  903. 
t  Bor,  xi.  902,  903.    Meteren,  vii.  128. 
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on  a  special  million  to  Spain,  and  Mr.  Leyton  sent  to  confer 
privately  with  Don  John.*  It  was  not  probable,  however, 
that  the  diplomatic  skill  of  either  would  make  this  new 
arrangement  palatable  to  Philip  or  his  Grovernor. 

"Within  a  few  days  after  their  signature  of  this  important 
treaty,  the  Prince  had,  at  length,  wholly  succeeded  in  con- 
quering the  conflicting  passions  in  the  states-general,  and  in 
reconciling  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  each  other.  The 
closer  union  had  been  accepted,  and  now  thirty  articles, 
which  had  been  prepared  under  his  superintendence,  and 
had  already  on  the  17th  of  December  been  accepted  by 
Matthias,  were  established  as  the  fundamental  terms,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Archduke  was  to  be  received  as  governor- 
general,  t  No  power  whatever  was  accorded  to  the  young 
man,  who  had  come  so  far  with  eager  and  ambitious  views. 
As  the  Prince  had  neither  solicited  nor  desired  a  visit  which 
had,  on  the  contrary,  been  the  result  of  hostile  machina- 
tions, the  Archduke  could  hardly  complain  that  the  power 
accorded  him  was  but  shadowy,  and  that  his  presence  was 
rendered  superfluous.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  com- 
mon people  gave  him  the  name  of  Oreffier,  or  registering 
derk  to  the  Prince; J  for  his  functions  were  almost  limited 
to  the  signing  of  acts  which  were  countersigned  by  Orange. 
According  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
the  views  of  the  whole  popular  party,  the  Prince  remained 
Suward  of  Brabant,  notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  a 
nominal  Grovemor-Greneral,  by  whom  his  own  duties  were  to 
be  superseded. 

The  articles  which  were  laid  down  as  the  basis  upon  which 
the  Archduke  was  to  be  accepted,  composed  an  ample  repre- 
sentative constitution,  by  which  all  the  legisfative  and  many 
of  the  executive  powers  of  government  were  bestowed  upon 
the  states-general  or  upon  the  council  by  them  to  be  elected. 
To  avoid  remaining  in  the  condition  of  a  people  thus  left 
without  a  head,  the  states  declared  themselves  willing  to 
accept  Matthias  as  G-ovemor- General,  on  condition  of  the 
King's  subsequent  approbation,  and  upon  the  general  basis 
of  the  Grhent  Treaty.    The  Archduke,  moreover,  was  to  take 

•  Bor,  xi.  900—903.     Meteren,  ubi  sup. 

t  See  the  articles  at  full  in  Bor,  xi.  727—929.  In  the  notes  of  De  Beiffen- 
bei^  to  Van  d.  Vynckt,  ii.  368 — 383 ;  and  in  Meteren,  vii.  129,  they  are  given 
with  much  less  exactness. — Compare  the  remai'ks  of  Qroeu  yan  Prinsterer, 
Archives,  vi.  269,  260. 

:  Tassis,  iv.  290. 
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an  oath  of  aUegiance  to  the  king  and  to  the  states-general  at 
the  same  time.     He  was  to  govern  the  land  by  the  advice  of 
a  state  council,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  states-general,  and  were  "  to  be  native  Netherlanders, 
true  patriots,  and  neither  ambitious  nor  greedy."*    In  all 
matters  discussed  before  the  state  council,  a  majority  of  votes 
was  to  decide.     The  governor-general,  with  his  council  of 
state,   should   conclude  nothing  concerning  the  common 
affairs  of  the  nation — such  as  requests,  loans,  treaties  of 
peace  or  declarations  of  war,  alliances  or  confederacies  with 
foreign  nations — without  the  consent  of  the  states-general. 
He  was  to  issue  no  edict  or  ordinance,  and  introduce  no  law, 
without  the  consent  of  the  same  body  duly  assembled,  and 
representing  each  individual  province.f    A  majority  of  the 
members  was  declared  necessary  to  a  quorum  of  the  councils 
All  acts  and  despatches  were  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  member 
of  the  board.     The  states-general  were  to  assemble  wherty^ 
where,  and  as  often  as,  and  remain  in  session  as  long  as,  they 
might  think  it  expedient.  %     At  the  request  of  any  individual 
province,  concerning  matters  about  which  a  convention  ot 
the  generality  was  customary,  the  other  states  should  be- 
bound  to  assemble  without  waiting  for  directions  from  the- 
governor-general.  §    The  estates  of  each  particular  province- 
were  to  assemble  at  their  pleasure.     The  governor  and  coun- 
cil, with  advice  of  the  states-general,  were  to  appoint  all  the 
principal  military  officers.     Troops  were  to  be  enrolled  and 
garrisons  established  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  states.. 
Governors  of  provinces  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  gover* 
nor-general,  with  advice  of  his  council,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  estates  of  the  province  interested.    All  military 
affairs  were  to  be  conducted  during  war  by  the  governor, 
with  advice  of  his  council,  while  the  estates  were  to  have 
absolute  control  over  the  levying  and  expenditure  of  the 
common  funds  of  the  country.  | 

It  is  sufficiently  plain  from  this  brief  summary,  that  the 
powers  thus  conferred  upon  Matthias  alone,  were  absolutely 

*  "  Gctrouvre  en  goede  patriotten  niet  wesende  ambitieus  of  giorig.— Art.  4. 

+  Art.  8.  t  Art.  13.  §  Art.  14. 

II  Art.  21. — "Le  hisderon  jurar,"  says  Cabrera,  "treinta  i  una  condiciones** 
(one  article  more,  by  the  way,  than  the  actual  number,  which  was  thirty — Bor, 
xi.  927 — 929),  "  instituycndo  el  gobiemo  popular  a  la  tra^a  que  Julio  Cesar 
cscrive  de  los  antiguos  Flamencos,  que  el  pueblo  tenia  el  mismo  mando  sobre 
el  Rey,  que  el  sobre  pueblo :  i  el  Archidvque  les  serviria  de  estatua." — xii. 
959b. 

YOL.   HI.  "B 
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mlly  while  those  which  he  might  exercise  in  eorgunctioiL 
with  the  State  Council  were  Bot  much  more  extensive.  The 
ftetual  force  of  the  goveminent — ^legiaktire,  executive,  and 
idmini«trative — was  lodged  in  the  general  asBembly,  while 
no  ftuthoritj  wae  left  to  the  King,  except  the  nomiiuil  right 
to  approve  these  revolutionair  proceedings,  according  to 
the  statement  in  the  preamble.  Such  a  reservation  in 
iiiivor  of  his  Majesty  seemed  a  superfluous  sarcasm.  It  was 
furthermore  resolved  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be 
appointed  Lieutenant-General  for  Matthias,  and  be  con- 
tinued in  his  ofhce  of  Buward.*  This  constitution,  drawn 
X under  the  superintendence  of  the  Prince,  had  been 
ady  accepted  by  Matthias,  while  still  at  Antwerp,  and 
upon  the  18tn  of  January,  1578,  the  ceremony  of  his  in- 
AOffuration  took  place. 

It  was  the  third  triumphal  procession  which  Brussels  had 
witnessed  within  nine  months.  It  was  also  the  most  bril- 
liant of  all ;  for  the  burghers,  as  if  to  make  amends  to  the 
Arciiduke  for  the  actual  nullity  to  which  he  had  been  re- 
duced, seemed  resolved  to  raise  him  to  the  seventh  heaven  of 
allegory.  By  the  rhetorical  guilds  he  was  regarded  as  the 
most  brilliant  constellation  of  virtues  which  had  yet  shone 
above  the  Flemish  horizon.  A  brilliant  cavalcade,  headed  by 
Orange,  accompanied  by  Count  John  of  Nassau,  the  Prince 
do  Chimay  and  other  notables,  met  him  at  Yilvoorde,  and 
escorted  nim  to  the  city  gate.  On  an  open  field,  outside 
the  town,  Count  Bossu  had  arranged  a  review  of  troops, 
concluding  with  a  sbam  fight,  which,  in  the  words  of  a 
classical  contemporary,  seemed  as  "  bloody  a  rencontre  as 
that  between  Duke  Miltiades  of  Athens  and  King  Darius 
upon  the  plains  of  Attica."  t  The  procession  entered  the 
Louvain  gate,  through  a  splendid  triumphal  arch,  filled 
with  a  band  of  invisible  musicians.  "  I  believe  that  Orpheus 
had  never  played  so  melodiously  on  his  harp,"  says  the 
same  authority,  "nor  Apollo  on  his  lyre,  nor  Pan  on  his 
lute,  as  the  city  waits  then  performed."  J  On  entering  the 
gates,  Matthias  was  at  once  delivered  over  to  the  hands  of 
mythology,  the  burghers  and  rhetoricians  taking  possession 

•  Bor,  xi.  927.  t  Ibid. 

t  "  Bommoro  BMohrjrvinghe  van  den  triumphel^ckc  Incomst  Tan  den  door 

luobtigon  AerUboga  Mattbiiti  binnen  die  Princelijcke  StadtvanBrossele." — 

t  Antweraen.    Piantin,  1670.    This  little  contemporary  pfdblication,  drawn 

«p  l^  J.  B.  Houwaert,  containa  a  detailed  account  of  the  festiYities  npon  tliis 

coonfion,  together  with  all  the  poems  sung  and  spoken,  and  wcIl-cxccntcd  en- 
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of  their  illustrious  captive,  and  being  determined  to  outdo 
themselves  in  demonstrations  of  welcome.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  "  nine  nations  "  of  Brussels  met  him  in  the 
Sitter  street,  followed  by  a  gorgeous  retinue.  Although  it 
was  mid-day,  all  bore  flaming  torches.  Although  it  was 
January,  the  streets  were  strewed  with  flowers.  The  houses 
were  festooned  with  garlands,  and  hung  with  brilliant  silks 
and  velvets.  The  streets  were  thronged  with  spectators 
and  encumbered  with  triumphal  arches.  On  the  Grande 
Place,  always  the  central  scene  in  Brussels,  whether  for 
comedies,  or  tournaments,  or  executions,  the  principal  dra- 
matic effects  had  been  accumulated.  The  splendid  front 
of  the  Hotel  de  Yille  was  wreathed  with  scarves  and  ban- 
ners ;  its  windows  and  balconies,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
picturesque  houses  which  formed  the  square,  were  crowded 
with  gaily-dressed  women.  Upon  the  area  of  the  place, 
twenty-four  theatres  had  been  erected,  where  a  series  of 
magnificent  living  pictures  were  represented  by  the  most 
beautiful  young  females  that  could  be  found  in  th^  city. 
All  were  attired  in  brocades,  embroideries,  and  cloth  of 
gold.  The  subjects  of  the  tableaux  vivanfs  were,  of  course, 
most  classic,  for  the  Netherlanders  were  nothing,  if  not 
allegorical;  yet,  as  spectacles,  provided  by  burghers  and 
artisans  for  the  amusement  of  their  fellow-citizens,  they 
certainly  proved  a  considerable  culture  in  the  people  who 
could  thus  be  amused.  All  the  groups  were  artistically 
arranged.  Upon  one  theatre  stood  Juno  with  her  peacock, 
presenting  Matthias  with  the  city  of  Brussels,  which  she 
held,  beautifully  modelled,  in  her  hand.  Upon  another, 
Cybele  gave  him  the  keys,  Reason  handed  him  a  bridle, 
BCebe  a  basket  of  flowers.  Wisdom  a  looking-glass  and  two 
law  books.  Diligence  a  pair  of  spurs;  while  Constancy, 
Magnanimity,  Prudence,  and  other  virtues,  furnished  him 
with  a  helmet,  corslet,  spear,  and  shield.  Upon  other 
theatres,  Bellona  presented  him  with  several  men-at-arms, 
tied  in  a  bundle ;  Pame  gave  him  her  trumpet,  and  Glory 
her  crown.  Upon  one  stage  Quintus  Curtius,  on  horse- 
back, was  seen  plunging  into  the  yawning  abyss  ;  upon  six 
others  Scipio  Airicanus  was  exhibited,  as  he  appeared  in 

gravings  of  the  decorations,  temples,  theatres,  and  triumphal  arches.  For  the 
literary  and  artistic  history  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  it  is  important.  The 
copy  used  by  the  writer  is  in  the  "  CoUectio  Duncaniana"  of  the  Royal  Library 
at  the  Hague. 
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ifhe  most  picturesque  moments  of  His  career.*  The  beard- 
less Archduke  had  never  achieved  anything,  save  his  noctur- 
xml  escape  from  Vienna  in  his  night-gown ;  but  the  honest 
Hemings  chose  to  regard  him  as  a  re-incarnation  of  those 
two  eminent  Eomans.  Carried  away  by  their  own  learning, 
they  already  looked  upon  him  as  a  myth ;  and  such  indeed 
he  was  destined  to  remain  throughout  his  Netherland  ca- 
reer. After  surveying  all  these  wonders,  Matthias  was  led 
up  the  hill  again  to  the  ducal  palace,  where,  after  hearing 
speeches  and  odes  till  he  was  exhausted,  he  was  at  last 
allowed  to  eat  his  supper  and  go  to  bed. 

Meantime  the  citizens  feasted  in  the  streets.  Bonfires 
were  blazing  everywhere,  at  which  the  people  roasted 
"ceese,  pigs,  capons,  partridges,  and  chickens,"  while  upon 
all  sides  were  the  merriest  piping  and  dancing.  Of  a  sud- 
den, a  fiery  dragon  was  seen  flying  through  the  air.  It 
poised  for  awhile  over  the  heads  of  the  revelling  crowd  in 
the  G-rande  Place,  and  then  burst  with  a  prodigious  explo- 
sion, sending  forth  rockets  and  other  fireworks  in  every 
direction.  This  exhibition,  then  a  new  one,  so  frightened 
the  people,  that  they  all  took  to  their  heels,  "  as  if  a  thou- 
sand soldiers  had  assaulted  them,"  tumbling  over  each  other 
in  great  confusion,  and  so  dispersing  to  their  homes. t 

The  next  day  Matthias  took  the  oaths  as  Governor- 
General,  to  support  the  new  constitution,  while  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  sworn  in  as  Lieutenant- General  and  Gover- 
nor of  Brabant.  Upon  the  next  a  splendid  banquet  was 
given  them  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  by  the 
states-general,  and  when  the  cloth  was  removed,  E-hetoric 
made  her  last  and  most  ingenious  demonstration,  througli 
the  famous  guild  of  "  Mary  with  the  Plower  Garland." 

Two  individuals — the  one  attired  as  a  respectable  burglier, 
the  other  as  a  clerical  personage  in  gown  and  bands — made 
their  appearance  upon  a  stage,  opposite  the  seats  of  their 
highnesses,  and  pronounced  a  long  dialogue  in  rhyme. 
One  of  the  speakers  rejoiced  in  the  appellation  of  the 
"  Desiring  Heart,"  and  the  other  was  called  "  Common 
Comfort."  Common  Sense  might  have  been  more  to  the 
purpose,  but  appeared  to  have  no  part  in  the  play.  After 
each  of  these  individuals  had  spouted  a  hundred  lines  or  so, 
the  play  was  terminated,  and  Ehetoric  took  her  departure. 

♦  Sommaro  Beschryvinghc,  etc  f  Ibid. 
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The  company  had  remained  at  table  during  the  long  repre- 
sentation, and  now  the  dessert  was  served,  consisting  of  a 
"richly  triumphant  banquet  of  confectionary,  marmalade, 
and  all  kinds  of  genteelnesses  in  sugar."  * 

Meanwhile  the  Governor  addressed  a  long,  private,  and 
most  bitter  letter  to  the  Emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
himself  right  in  the  opinion  of  that  potentate,  and  of  giving 
him  certain  hints  as  to  what  was  expected  of  the  imperial 
court  by  Philip  and  himself.  He  expressed  confidence  that 
the  imperial  commissioners  would  have  some  effect  in  bring- 
ing about  the  pacification  of  the  Netherlands,  and  pro- 
tested his  own  strong  desire  for  such  a  result,  provided 
always  that  the  two  great  points  of  the  Catholic  religion 
and  his  Majesty's  authority  were  preserved  intact.  "  In  the 
hope  that  those  articles  would  be  maintained,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  emptied  cities  and  important  places  of  their  garrisons, 
when  I  might  easily  have  kept  the  soldiers,  and  with  the 
soldiers  the  places,  against  all  the  world,  instead  of  con- 
signing them  to  the  care  of  men  who  at  this  hour  have 
arms  in  their  hand  against  their  natural  prince."  He  de- 
clared vehemently  that  in  all  his  conduct,  since  his  arrival 
in  the  provinces,  he  had  been  governed  exclusively  by  the 
interests  of  PhUip,  an  object  which  he  should  steadily  pursue 
to  the  end.  He  urged,  too,  that  the  Emperor,  being  of  the 
same  house  as  Philip,  and  therefore  more  obliged  than  all 
others  to  sustain  his  quarrel,  would  do  well  to  espouse  his 
cause  with  all  the  warmth  possible.  "  The  forgetfulness  by 
vassals,"  said  Don  John,  "  of  the  obedience  due  to  their 
sovereign  is  so  dangerous,  that  all  princes  and  potentates, 
even  those  at  the  moment  exempt  from  trouble,  should 
assist  in  preparing  the  remedy,  in  order  that  their  subjects 
also  may  not  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do  the  like,  liberty 
heing  a  contagiotis  disease,  which  goes  on  infecting  one  neigh' 
hor  after  another,  if  the  cure  he  not  promptly  applied.^^f  It 
was,  he  averred,  a  desperate  state  of  things  for  monarchs, 
when  subjects  having  obtained  such  concessions  as  the  Ne- 
therlanders  had  obtained,  nevertheless  loved  him  and  obeyed 

*  Sommare  Beschryvinghe,  etc.  etc. 

t  ** Ob^issance  de  leur  prince  souverain,  obly  de  laqnelle  est  si  danger- 

eulx  que  tous  princes  et  potentats  voires  cenlx  qui  pr^entement  sont  exempts 
de  troubles  en  d^rvoient  soigner  le  remMe  affln  que,  k,  Tezemple  de  ceulx  ci 
les  leurs  ne  prennent  qnelqne  jonr  envye  de  faire  le  semblable,  etant  la  liberty 
qn'ils  cherchent  comme  ung  mal  contagienlx  qui  vast  iufectant  au  yoisin  si  en, 
temps  ct  promptement  ny  est  remMi^." 
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him  BO  little.  They  showed,  but  too  clearly,  that  the  causes 
alleged  by  them  had  been  but  pretexts,  in  order  to  effect 
designs,  long  ago  conceived,  to  overthrow  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  and  to  live  thenceforward  in  un- 
bridled liberty.  So  many  indecent  acts  had  been  com- 
mitted prejudicial  to  religion  and  to  his  Majesty's  grandeur, 
that  the  Governor  avowed  his  determination  to  have  no 
fiirther  communication  with  the  provinces  without  fresh 
commands  to  that  effect.  He  begged  the  Emperor  to  pay 
no  heed  to  what  the  states  said,  but  to  observe  what  they 
did.  He  assured  him  that  nothing  could  be  more  senseless 
than  the  reports  that  Philip  and  his  Governor- Greneral  in  the 
JSTetherlanas  were  negotiating  with  Prance,  for  the  purpose 
of  alienating  the  provmces  from  the  Austrian  crown.  Philip, 
being  chief  of  the  family,  and  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands, 
could  not  commit  the  absurdity  of  giving  away  his  own  pro- 
perty to  other  people,  nor  would  Don  John  choose  to  be 
an  instrument  in  so  foolish  a  transaction.*  The  Governor 
entreated  the  Emperor,  therefore,  to  consider  such  fables 
as  the  invention  of  malcontents  and  traitors,  of  whom  there 
were  no  lack  at  his  court,  and  to  remember  that  nothing  was 
more  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  greatness  of 
his  family  than  to  cultivate  the  best  relations  with  all  its 
members.  "  Therefore,"  said  he,  with  an  absurd  affectation 
of  candor,  "  although  I  make  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
expedition  hitherwards  of  the  Archduke  Matthias  has  been 
made  with  the  best  intentions ;  nevertheless,  many  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  altogether  omitted. 
If  the  Archduke,"  he  continued,  with  hardly  dissembled 
irony,  "be  desirous  of  taking  charge  of  his  Majesty's 
affairs,  it  would  be  preferable  to  employ  himself  in  the  cus- 
tomary manner.  Tour  Majesty  would  do  a  laudable  action 
by  recalling  him  from  this  place,  according  to  your  Majes- 
ty's promise  to  me  to  that  effect."  In  conclusion,  Don  John 
complained  that  difficulties  had  been  placed  in  his  way 
for  making  levies  of  troops  in  the  Empire, » while  every  faci- 
lity had  been  afforded  to  the  rebels.  He  therefore  urgently 
insisted  that  so  unnatural  and  unjust  a  condition  of  affairs 
should  be  remedied.f 

*  «*  Oar  estant  icelle  chef  de  la  diie  maiison  et  Sgr.  des  Pays  Bas  s^roit 
ohoee  absnrde  de  ltd  attribner  nne  impradence  si  grande  que  de  donner  le  sien 
k  aatnd  et  k  moi  qa'en  youldrais  efitre  rinstniment." 

t  This  letter,  which  has  never  been  published,  is  in  French,  in  the  hand' 
"Writing  of  John  Baptist  de  Tassis,  and  signed  by  Don  John.    It  is  dated  Lux- 
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Don  Jolin  was  not  sorry  in  his  heart  that  the  crisis  was 
at  last  come.  His  chain  was  broken.  His  wrath  exploded 
in  his  first  interview  with  Leyton,  the  English  envoy,  whom 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  despatched  to  calni,  if  possible,  his 
inevitable  anger  at  her  recent  treaty  vdth  the  states.*  He 
knew  nothing  of  England,  he  said,  nor  of  Erance,  nor  of 
the  Emperor.  His  Catholic  Majesty  had  commissioned  him 
now  to  make  war  upon  these  rebellious  proviuces.  He  would 
do  it  with  all  his  heart.  As  for  the  Emperor,  he  would  un- 
chain the  Turks  upon  him  for  his  perfidy.  As  for  the 
burghers  of  Brussels,  they  would  soon  feel  his  vengeance.t 

It  was  very  obvious  that  these  were  not  idle  threats. 
"War  had  agaiQ  broken  loose  throughout  these  doomed  pro- 
vinces- A  small  but  well-appointed  ai*my  had  been  rapidly 
collecting  undei*the  banner  of  Don  John  at  Luxemburg, 
Peter  Ernest  Mansfeld  had  brought  many  well-trained 
troops  from  Erance,  and  Priuce  Alexander  of  Parma  had 
arrived,  with  several  choice  and  veteran  regiments  of  Italy 
and  Spain,  J  The  old  school-fellow,  playmate,  and  comrade  of 
Don  John,  was  shocked,  on  his  arrival,  to  witness  the  atte* 
nuated  irame  and  care- worn  features  of  his  uncle. §  The  son 
of  Charles  the  Eiftli,  the  hero  of  Lepanto,  seemed  even  to 
have  lost  the  air  of  majesty  which  was  so  natural  to  him, 
for  petty  insults,  perpetual  crosses,  seemed  to  have  left 
their  squalid  traces  upon  his  features. 

On  the  25th  of  January  the  Governor  issued  a  proclar 
mation,  couched  in  three  languages — Erench,  German,  and 
Elemish.  He  declared  in  this  document  that  he  had  not 
come  to  enslave  the  provinces,  but  to  protect  them.  At 
the  same  time  he  meant  to  re-establish  his  •  Majesty's  au- 
thority, and  the  down-trod  religion  of  Eome.  He  sum- 
moned all  citizens  and  all  soldiers  throughout  the  provinces 
to  join  his  banners,  offering  them  pardon  for  their  past 
offences,  and  protection  against  heretics  and  rebels.  ||  This 
declaration  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  exchange 
of  defiances  which  had  already  taken  place,  and  it  was  evi- 

embourg,  11th  of  January,  1578,  and  is  in  the  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Brus- 
sels Archives,  entitled,  "  Beconciliation  des  Provinces  Wallones/'  t.  i.  Id    64. 

*  Bor,  xi.  931. 

t  Ibid.     Hoofd,  ziii.  546. 

t  Bor,  xii.  932,  933.     Hoofd,  zui.  546.    Strada,  iz.  460. 

§  "  Attennata  non  magis  valetudine  quam  specie  ilia  m^jestateque  fortimA> 
tissimi  Imperatbris." — Ibid. 

II  Proclamation  in  Bor,  xii.  932,  933. — Compare  Cabrera,  zii.  966. 
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dent  also  that  the  angry  mamfeato  was  booh  to  be  followed 
up  by  TJeorouB  blowa.  The  array  of  Don  John  already 
numberea  more  than  twenty  thousand  well-seasoned  and 
disciplined  veterans.*  He  was  himself  the  uioat  illuatrioua 
chieftain  in  Europe.  He  was  surrounded  by  lieutenants  of 
the  most  brilliant  reputation.  Alesander  of  Parma,  who 
had  fought  with  distinction  at  Lepanto,  was  already  recog- 
nized as  possessing  that  signal  military  genius  which  was 
soon  to  stwnp  him  as  the  first  soldier  of  his  age,  while  Mans- 
feld,  Mondragon,  Mendoza,  and  other  diatinguiBhed  officers, 
who  had  already  won  so  much  fame  in  the  !^fetherlands,  had 
now  returned  to  the  scene  of  their  former  achievements .t 
On  the  other  hand,  the  military  afi'airs  of  the  states  were 
in  confusion.  Troops  in  nearly  equal  numbers  to  those  of 
the  royal  army  had  been  assembled,  but  the  chief  offices  had 
been  bestowed,  by  a  mistaken  policy,  upon  the  great  nobles. 
Already  the  jealousy  of  Orange,  entertained  by  their  whole 
order,  was  painfully  apparent.  Notwithstanding  the  sig- 
nal popularity  which  had  made  his  appointment  as  Lieu- 
tenant-General  inevitahle,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  always  to 
vindicate  his  authority  over  captious  and  rival  magnates.J 
He  had  every  wish  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  men  whom 
he  could  not  in  bis  heart  respect,  and  he  went  as  far  in  gra- 
tifying their  ambition  as  comported  with  his  own  dignity ;  . 
perhaps  farther  than  was  consistent  with  the  national  inter- 
ests. He  was  still  willing  to  trust  Lolain,  of  whose  good 
affection  to  the  country  he  felt  sure.  He  had  even  been  de- 
sirous of  declining  the  office  of  Lieutenant- General,  in  order 
to  avoid  giving  that  nobleman  the  least  occasion  to  think 
"  that  he  woula  do  him,  or  any  other  gentleman  of  the  army, 
prejudice  in  any  single  matter  ia  the  world."§  This  magna- 
nimity had  not  been  repaid  with  correspondiiig  confidence. 
We  have  already  seen  that  Lalain  had  been  secretly  in  the 
interest  of  iujou  ever  since  bis  wile  and  himself  had  lost 
their  hearts  to  Margaret  of  Navarre ;  yet  the  Count  was 
chief  commander  of  the  infantry  in  the  states'  army  then 
assembled.     Kobert  Melun,  Vicomte  de  Oand,  was  com- 

'  Bor.  lii.  833 ;  Hootd.  jdii.  B46,  S47,  ear  £3,300,  yit— lOOU  Spanish. 
lODO  French,  50UU  Gomuus,  USUU  WnllooiiB,  SSOU  uaTalr;;  tntiil,  23,000;— 
aUoDt  £0,D(>0,  icuoidlnB  to  Btnidn.  ii.  4<!a.  Cabima  Bsscris  thai  thsro  wen  bub 
10,000  In  Son  John's  nrmjF,  whila  the  torern  ol  the  enanj  uaoahtad  to  double 
Ulatnninber.-'Zli.  SUTc. 

t  Sti-ndH.!!.  467.  t  Ibid.,  461. 

I  Latter  ot  Prindo  of  Oranse,  Arcbivc*  de  U  Mnison  d'Omngo,  vi.  B79, 
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mander  of  the  cavalry,*  but  he  had  recently  been  private 
envoy  from  Don  John  to  the  English  Queen.f  Both  these 
gentlemen,  together  with  Pardieu  De  la  Motte,  general 
of  the  artillery,  were  voluntarily  absent  from  the  forces, 
under  pretext  of  celebrating  the  wedding  of  the  Seigneur 
de  Bersel  with  the  niece  and  heiresis  of  the  unfortunate 
Marquis  of  Berghen.J  The  ghost  of  that  ill-starred  noble 
might  almost  have  seemed  to  rise  at  the  nuptial  banquet  of 
his  heiress,  to  warn  the  traitors  of  the  signal  and  bloody 
massacre  which  their  treachery  was  soon  to  occasion.  Philip 
Egmont,  eldest  son  of  the  famous  Lamoral,  was  with  the 
army,  as  was  the  Seigneur  de  Heze,  hero  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil's arrest,  and  the  unstable  Havrl.  But  little  was  to  be 
hoped  from  such  leaders.  Indeed  the  affairs  of  the  states 
continued  to  be  in  as  perplexed  a  condition  as  that  which 
honest  John  of  Nassau  had  described  some  weeks  before. 
"  There  were  very  few  patriots,"  he  had  said,  "  but  plenty  of 
priests,  with  no  lack  of  inexperienced  lads — some  looking 
for  distinction,  and  others  for  pelf.*'§ 

The  two  armies  had  been  mustered  in  the  latter  days  of 
January.  The  Pope  had  issued  a  bull  for  the  benefit  of 
Don  John,  precisely  similar  to  those  formerly  employed  in 
the  crusades  against  the  Saracens.  ||  Authority  was  given 
him  to  levy  contributions  upon  ecclesiastical  property,  while 
full  absolution,  at  the  hour  of  death,  for  dl  crimes  com- 
mitted during  a  whole  lifetime,  was  proclaimed  to  those 
who  should  now  join  the  standard  of  the  Cross.  There 
was  at  least  no  concealment.  The  Crescent-wearing  Zea- 
landers  had  been  taken  at  their  word,  and  the  whole  nation 
of  Netherlanders  were  formally  banned  as  unbelievers.  The 
forces  of  Don  John  were  mustered  at  Marche  in  Luxem- 
burg ;  those  of  the  states  in  a  plain  within  a  few  miles  of 
Namur.^  Both  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  twenty  thousand  each,  including  a  force  of 
two  thousand  cavalry  on  either  side.**  It  had  been  the 
original  intention  of  the  patriots  to  attack  Don  John  in 

*  Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  vi.  279.  t  Strada,  ix.  463. 

t  Strada,  he.  464,  465.    Hoofd,  ziii.  548. 

i  Letter  to  the  Landgrave  W.  de  Hesse. — Archives  de  la  Midson  d'Orange, 
vi.  227. 

11  See  it  in  Bor,  xii.  935b. 

IT  Bor,  xii.  932,  sqq.    Hoofd,  xiii.  548. 

**  All  the  authorities  agree  as  to  the  estimates  of  the  forces  of  the  states. 
Hoofd,  ziii.  547.     Cabrera,  xii.  969.     Sti-ada,  ix.  463,  et  mult.  al. 
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If  amur.  Having  learned,  however,  that  he  purposed  march- 
ing forth  himself  to  offer  battle,  they  decided  to  fall  back 
upon  Gemblours,  which  was  nine  miles  distant  from  that 
City.*  On  the  last  day  of  January,  they  accordingly  broke 
up  their  camp  at  Saint  Martius,  before  dawn,  and  marched 
towards  G^mblours.  The  chief  commander  was  De  G-oig- 
nies,  an  old  soldier  of  Charles  the  Eifth,  who  had  also  fought 
at  Saint  Quentin.  The  states'  army  was  disposed  in  three 
divisions.  The  van  consisted  of  the  infantry  regiments  of 
De  Heze  and  Montigny,.  flanked  by  a  protective  body  of 
light  horse.  The  centre,  composed  of  the  Walloon  and 
German  regiments,  with  a  few  companies  of  Prench,  and 
thirteen  companies  of  Scotch  and  English  under  Colonel 
Balfour,  was  commaaded  by  two  most  distinguished  officers, 
BoBSU  and  Champagny,  The  rear,  which,  of  course,  was 
the  post  of  responsibility  and  honor,  comprised  all  the 
heavy  cavalry,  and  was  commanded  by  Philip  Egmont  and 
Lumey  de  la  Marck.  The  Marquis  Havre  and  the  General- 
in-chief,  Goignies,  rode  to  and  fro,  as  the  army  proceeded, 
each  attended  by  his  staff,  t 

The  ti'oops  of  Don  John  broke  up  from  before  Namur 
with  the  earliest  dawn,  and  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  re- 
tiring foe.  In  front  was  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cavalry — 
carabineers,  lancers,  and  heaAry  dragoons.  The  centre,  ar- 
ranged in  two  squares,  consisted  chiefly  of  Spanish  infantry, 
with  a  lesser  number  of  Germans.  In  the  rear  came  the 
"Walloons,  marching  also  in  a  square,  and  protecting  the 
baggage  and  ammunition.  Charles  Mansfeld  had  been  left 
behind  with  a  reserved  force,  stationed  on  the  Mouse; 
Ottavio  Gonzaga  commanded  in  front,  Ernest  Mansfeld 
brought  up  the  rear ;  while  in  the  centre  rode  Don  John 
himself,  attended  by  the  Prince  of  Parma.  Over  his  head 
streamed  the  crucifix-emblazoned  banner,  with  its  memo- 
rable inscription — In  hoc  signo  vici  Turcos,  in  hoc  JSaere- 
Ucos  vincam.X 

Small  detachments  of  cavalry  had  been  sent  forward, 
under  Olivera  and  Acosta,  to  scour  the  roads  and  forests, 
and  to  disturb  all  ambus(^es  which  might  have  been  pre- 
pared. Prom  some  stragglers  captured  by  these  officers, 
the  plans  of  the  retreating  generals  were  learned.    The 

♦  Bor,  xii.  933.     Hoofd,  xiiL  647.     Strada,  ix.  464. 
t  Bor,  zii.  933,  934.     Strada,  iz.  464.     Hoofd,  sili.  548. 
:  Bor,  xii.  933.     Hoofd,  ziii.  549.     Starada,  iz.  465. 
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winter's  day  was  not  far  advanced,  when  the  rearward  co- 
lumns of  the  states*  army  were  descried  in  the  distance. 
Don  John,  making  a  selection  of  some  six  hundred  cavalry, 
all  picked  men,  with  a  thousand  infantry,  divided  the  whdb 
into  two  bodies,  which  he  placed  under  command  of  Gon- 
zaga  and  the  famous  old  Christopher  Mondragon.*  These 
officers  received  orders  to  hang  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
to  harass  him,  and  to  do  him  all  possible  damage  consistent 
with  the  possibility  of  avoiding  a  general  engagement,  until 
the  main  army  under  Parma  and  Don  John  should  arrive. 
The  orders  were  at  first  strictly  obeyed.  As  the  skirmish- 
ing grew  hotter,  however,  Gonzaga  observed  that  a  spirited 
cavalry  officer,  named  Perotti,  had  already  advanced,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  much  further  within  the  reach  of  the  hostile 
forces  than  was  deemed  expedient.  He  sent  hastily  to  recal 
the  too  eager  chieftain.  The  order,  delivered  in  a  tone 
more  peremptory  than  agreeable,  was  flatly  disobeyed.  "  Tell 
Ottavio  Gronzaga,"  said  Perotti,  "  that  I  never  yet  turned 
my  back  on  the  enemy,  nor  shall  I  now  begin.  Moreover, 
were  I  ever  so  much  inclined  to  do  so,  retreat  is  impos- 
sible, f  The  retiring  army  was  then  proceeding  along  the 
borders  of  a  deep  ravine,  filled  with  mire  and  water,  and  as 
broad  and  more  dangerous  than  a  river.  J  In  the  midst  of 
the  skirmishing,  Alexander  of  Parma  rode  up  to  reconnoitre. 
He  saw  at  once  that  the  columns  of  the  enemy  were  march- 
ing unsteadily  to  avoid  being  precipitated  into  this  creek. 
He  observed  the  waving  of  their  spears,  the  general  confu- 
sion of  their  ranks,  and  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fortunate  moment.  Pointing  out  to  the  officers  about  him 
the  opportunity  thus  offered  of  attacking  the  retiring  army 
unawares  in  flank,  he  assembled,  with  great  rapidity,  the 
foremost  companies  of  cavalry  already  detached  from  the 
main  body.  Mounting  a  fresh  and  powerful  horse,  which 
Camillo  Monte  held  in  readiness  for  him,  he  signified  his 
intention  of  dashing  through  the  dangerous  ravine,  and 
dealing  a  stroke  where  it  was  least  expected.  "  Tell  Dchi 
John  of  Austria,"  he  cried  to  an  officer  whom  he  sent  back 
to  the  Commander-in-chief,  "  that  Alexander  of  Parma  has 
plunged  into  the  abyss,  to  perish  there,  or  to  come  forth 
again  victorious."  § 

*  Strada,  ix.  465,  466.     Hoofd,  ziii.  549.    Bor,  xii.  933,  sqq. 

t  Strada,  ix.  466.        t  Strada,  ubi  sup.    Bor,  xii.  934.    Hoofd,  siiL  459. 

§  Strada,  ix.  466,  467.     Hoofd,  xiii.  649. 
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The  sudden  thought  was  executed  with  lightning-like  ce- 
lerity. In  an  instant  the  bold  rider  was  already  struggling 
through  the  dangerous  swamp ;  in  another,  his  powerful 
charger  had  carried  him  across.  Halting  for  a  few  minutes, 
lance  in  rest,*  till  his  troops  had  also  forced  their  pas- 
sage, gained  the  level  ground  unperceived,  and  sufficiently 
breathed  their  horses,  he  drew  up  his  little  force  in  a  com- 
pact column.  Then,  with  a  few  words  of  encouragement, 
ne  launched  them  at  the  foe.  The  violent  and  entirely 
unexpected  shock  was  even  more  successful  than  the  Prince 
had  anticipated.  The  hostile  cavalry  reeled  and  fell  into 
hopeless  confusion,  Egmont  in  vain  striving  to  rally  them 
to  resistance.  That  name  had  lost  its  magic.  Groignies 
also  attempted,  without  success,  to  restore  order  among  the 
panic-struck  ranks.  The  sudden  conception  of  Parma,  exe- 
cuted as  suddenly  and  in  so  brilliant  a  manner,  had  been 
decisive.  Assaulted  in  flank  and  rear  at  the  same  moment, 
and  already  in  temporary  confusion,  the  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  turned  their  backs  and  fled.  The  centre  of  the 
states'  army,  thus  left  exposed,  was  now  warmly  attacked  by 
Parma.  It  had,  moreover,  been  already  thrown  into  dis- 
order by  the  retreat  of  its  own  horse,  as  they  charged 
through  them  in  rapid  and  disgraceful  panic.  The  whole 
army  broke  to  pieces  at  once,t  and  so  great  was  the  trepi- 
dation, that  the  conquered  troops  had  hardly  courage  to  run 
away.  They  were  utterly  incapable  of  combat.  Not  a 
blow  was  struck  by  the  fugitives.  Hardly  a  man  in  the 
Spanish  ranks  was  wounded ;  while,  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  was  exter- 
minated. It  is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy  the  exact 
numbers  slain.  Some  accounts  spoke  of  ten  thousand  killed, 
or  captive,  with  absolutely  no  loss  on  the  royal  side.  J  More- 
over, this  slaughter  was  effected,  not  by  the  army  under 
Don  John,  but  by  so  small  a  fragment  of  it,  that  some  his- 
torians have  even  set  down  the  whole  number  of  royalists 
engaged  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  at  six  hundred, 
increased  afterwards  to  twelve  hundred.    By  this  calcula- 

•  "Con  gran  valor,  la  langa  en  pufio,"  etc.  etc. — Cabrera,  xii.  968. 

t  Strada,  Hoofd,  Bor,  ubi  sup. — Compare  Cabrera,  zii.  968, 969 ;  Meteren, 
Till.  133 ;  Haraei  Ann.,  ui.  273,  274;  Tassis,  iv.  293,  et  mnlt.  al. 

t  "  Dei  Tlncitori  non  mori  qiiasi  aoldcUo  alcuno"  says  Bentivoglio,  **  pochi 
restaron  feriti." — (Gnerra  di  Fiandra,  z.  206.)  He,  however,  has  the  roodestv 
to  claim  but  three  thousand  killed  on  the  states'  side,  with  a  large  number  of 
prisoners. 
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tion,  each  Spaniard  engaged  must  have  killed  ten  enemies 
with  his  own  hand ;  and  that  within  an  hour  and  a  half  s 
space !  *  Other  historians  more  wisely  omit  the  exact  sta- 
tistics of  the  massacre,  and  allow  that  a  very  few — ten  or 
eleven,  at  most — ^were  slain  within  the  Spanish  ranks.  This, 
however,  is  the  utmost  that  is  claimed  by  even  the  Nether- 
land  historians,  and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  the  whole 
states'  army  was  annihilated.f  Rarely  had  a  more  brilliant 
exploit  been  performed  by  a  handful  of  cavalry.  To  the  dis- 
tinguished Alexander  of  Parma,  who  improvised  so  striking 
and  complete  a  victory  out  of  a  fortuitous  circumstance, 
belonged  the  whole  credit  of  the  day,  for  his  quick  eye 
detected  a  passing  weakness  of  the  enemy,  and  turned  it  to 
terrible  account  with  the  promptness  which  comes  from 
genius  alone.  A  whole  army  was  overthrown.  Everything 
belonging  to  the  enemy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
Thirty-four  standards,  many  field-pieces,  much  camp  equi- 
page, and  ammunition,  besides  some  seven  or  eight  thousand 
dead  bodies,  and  six  hundred  living  prisoners,  were  the  spoils 
of  that  winter's  day.  J  Of  the  captives,  some  were  soon 
afterwards  hurled  off  the  bridge  at  Namur,  and  drowned  like 

*  "  Siqiiidem  k  Bexcentis  cquitibus  (tot  enim  incepere  aucti  dein  ad  mille  ac 
ducentos,  confecere  pugnam)  peditum  millia  omnino  decern^  partim  coesa,  par- 
tim  capta,  ac  reliquus  exercitus  non  minor  octo  bellatorum  millibus  sesquihorca 
spatio  (! !) ;  desideratis  ex  Regiis  tantum  modo novem,  profligatus  est." — Strada, 
ix.  468.    Rather  too  warm  work  even  for  the  31st  of  January. 

t  Accordmg  to  Tassis  (iv.  294)  seven  thousand  of  the  states*  army  were 
killed  or  captured  (the  prisoners  afterwards  having  been  drowned),  while 
only  ten  royalists  were  killed  or  wounded.  According  to  Haraeus  (iii.  274), 
eight  thousand  of  the  states'  army  were  slain  by  two  thousand  royalist  troops 
(being  four  men  apiece  for  each  royalist).  Ho  does  not  state  that  any  of  the 
King's  soldiers  were  slain,  or  even  wounded.  According  to  Cabrera  (xii.  968), 
there  were  more  than  seven  thousand  of  the  Netherland  army  killed  or  taken 
(the  number  of  the  prisoners  being  nowhere  stated  at  more  than  six 
hundred,  cUl  of  whom  were  afterwards  drowned  or  hanged),  while  of  the  Spa- 
nish troops  two  were  killed  and  five  were  wounded.  According  to  Bor,  thirty 
companies  were  slain,  and  six  hundred  men  taken  prisoners,  on  the  states* 
side,  while  Don  John  lost  but  ten  or  twelve  men.  Hoofd  accepts  the  absurd 
statistics  of  Strada ;  repeating  after  that  historian,  that  "  twelve  hundred 
Spaniards  killed  six,  eight,  nay  even  ten  thousand  of  the  states*  ai-my,  within 
one  hour  and  a  half,  with  a  loss  of  but  ten  men  on  their  own  side  "  (xiii.  650). 
Van  Meteren,  alone,  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  evidence,  doggedly  maintains  that 
it  was  not  rrnich  qfa  victory  ajter  all,  and  that  there  were  not  many  states*  sol- 
diers slain  in  the  action. — "  Het  gethal  der  verslageneu  war  niet  seer  groot." — 
viii.  133.  A  contemporary,  and  living  near  the  spot,  he  certainly  manifests 
his  patriotism  by  so  hardy  an  asseriion ;  but  we  have  often  noticed  the  i)erti- 
nacity  of  the  distinguished  chronicler  upon  such  points. 

X  Bor,  Strada,  Hoofd,  Haraeus,  Meteren,  Cabrera,  ubi  sup.,  et  mult.  al. 
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dogs  in  the  Meuse,*  while  the  rest  were  all  hanged,  f  none 
escaping  with  life.  Don  John's  clemency  was  not  superior 
to  that  of  his  sanguinary  predecessors. 

And  so  another  proof  was  added — if  proofe  were  still  ne- 
cessary— ^of  Spanish  prowess.  The  Netherlanders  may  be 
pardoned  if  their  foes  seemed  to  them  supernatural,  and 
fdmost  invulnerable.  How  else  could  these  enormous  suc- 
cesses be  accounted  for?  How  else  could  thousands  fall 
before  the  Spanish  swords,  while  hardly  a  single  Spanish 
corpse  told  of  effectual  resistance  ?  At  Jemmingen,  Alva 
had  lost  seven  soldiers,  and  slain  seven  thousand;  in  the 
Antwerp  Fury,  two  hundred  Spaniards,  at  most,  had  fallen, 
while  eight  thousand  burghers  and  states'  troops  had  been 
butchered ;  and  now  at  Gremblours,  six,  seven,  eight,  ten — 
Heaven  knew  how  many — thousands  had  been  exterminated, 
and  hardly  a  single  Spaniard  had  been  slain !  Undoubtedly, 
the  first  reason  for  this  result  was  the  superiority  of  the  Spa- 
nish soldiers.  They  were  the  boldest,  the  best  disciplined, 
the  most  experienced  in  the  world.  Their  audacity,  prompt- 
ness, and  ferocity  made  them  almost  invincible.  In  this 
particular  action,  at  least  half  the  army  of  Don  John  was 
composed  of  Spanish  or  Spanish-Italian  veterans.  More- 
over, they  were  commanded  by  the  most  renowned  captains 
of  the  age — ^by  Don  John  himself,  and  Alexander  of  Parma, 
sustained  by  such  veterans  as  Mondragon,  the  hero  of  the 
memorable  submarine  expeditions;  Mendoza,  the  accom- 
plished cavalry  officer,  diplomatist,  and  historian ;  and  Mans- 
leld,  of  whom  Don  John  had  himself  written  to  the  King 
that  his  Majesty  had  not  another  officer  of  such  account  in 
all  the  Netherlands.  J  Such  officers  as  these,  besides  G-on- 
zaga,  Camillo  Monte,  Mucio  Pagano,  at  the  head  of  such 
troops  as  fought  that  day  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross, 

*  Taasis,  iv.  294. 

t  Bor,  xii.  934.  Hoofd,  xiii.  555. — ^The  latter  historian  states  that  six  hun- 
dred prisoners  were  hanged  at  Namur.  Cabrera,  on  the  contrary,  assei-ts 
that  Don  John  liberated  the  Scotch  prisoners :  **  a  Seiscientos  Escoseses  pro- 
SOB  die  libertad  Don  Juan,  mostrando  sa  clemencia."  To  this  very  gratuitous 
assertion  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  that  Tassis,  who  was  on  the  spot,  a  leading 
privy  councillor  of  Don  John,  expressly  states  that  of  the  captives  the  greater 
part,  toJio  were  Scotch^  were  thrown  off  Namcg:  Bridge  into  the  river.  "  Ac 
capti,  quomm  magna  para,  qui  Schoti  erant,  ex  ponte  Namuriensi  in  fluvium 
postea  prsBcipitati."— iv.  294. — Com  pare  Haraei  Ann.,  iii.  274,  where  it  is  stated 
that  all  the  prisoners  were  hanged  ; — "  extemplo  suspendio  necantur." 

t  "  Y  que  no  tieneaqui  otro  hombre  de  su  estado." — Letter  of  Don  John 
to  Philip,  Discours  Sommier,  p.  37,  appendix. 
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miglit  go  far  in  accounting  for  this  last  and  most  tremendous 
victory  of  the  inquisition.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
Bossu  and  Champagny  were  with  the  states'  army,  yet  their 
hearts  were  hardly  with  the  cause.  Both  had  long  been 
loyal,  and  had  earned  many  laurels  against  the  rebels,  while 
Champagny  was  still  devoutly  a  Papist,  and  wavered  pain- 
fully between  his  hatred  to  heresy  and  to  Spain.  Egmont 
and  De  Heze  were  raw,  unpractised  lads,  in  whom  genius 
did  not  come  to  supply  the  place  of  experience.  The  com- 
mander, De  Goignies,  was  a  veteran,  but  a  veteran  who  had 
never  gained  much  glory,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery,  were  absent  at  the  Brussels  wedding. 
The  news  of  this  additional  massacre  inflicted  upon  a  nation, 
for  which  Berghen  and  Montigny  had  laid  down  their  lives, 
was  the  nuptial  benediction  for  Berghen's  heiress;  for  it 
was  to  the  chief  wedding  guests  upon  that  occasion  that  the 
disaster  was  justly  attributed.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
states'  army  were  mainly  mercenaries,  with  whom  the  hope 
of  plunder  was  the  prevailing  motive ;  the  chief  commanders 
were  absent ;  while  those  officers  who  were  with  the  troops 
were  neither  heartily  friendly  to  their  own  flag,  nor  sum- 
ciently  experienced  to  make  it  respected. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

Tiowns  taken  by  Don  John — ^Wmth  excited  against  the  aiistocratic  party  by 
the  recent  defeat — Attempts  upon  Amsterdam — "  Satisfaction"  of  Amster- 
dam and  its  effects — De  Selles  sent  with  royal  letters  from  Spain — 
Terms  offered  by  Philip — ^Proclamation  of  Don  John — Correspondence  be- 
tween de  Selles  and  the  States-Oenenil — Between  the  King  and  the  Gover- 
nor-General— New  forces  raised  by  the  States — St.  Aldcgonde  at  the  Diet 
— Municipal  revolution  in  Amsterdam — ^The  Prince's  letter  on  the  subject 
of  the  Anabaptists  of  Middelburg — ^The  two  armies  inactive — De  la  None 
— Action  at  B^nemants — John  Casimir — Perverse  pohtics  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth—Aleu^n  in  the  Netherlands — Portrait  of  the  Duke — Orange's  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  him — Avowed  and  supposed  policy  of  the  French  Coui't — 
Anger  of  Elizabeth — ^Terms  arranged  between  Alen^on  and  the  Estates — 
Benewed  negotiations  with  Don  John — Severe  terms  offered  him — Interview 
of  the  English  envoys  with  the  Governor — Despondency  of  Don  John — 
Orange's  attempts  to  enforce  a  religious  peace — His  isolation  in  sentiment 
— ^The  malcontent  party — Count  John  Governor  of  Gelderland — Proposed 
form  of  religions  peace — Proclamation  to  that  effect  by  Orange,  in  Antweip 
— A  petition  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Church  presented  by  Champagny  and 
other  Catholic  nobles  to  the  States-General — Consequent  commotion  in 
Brussels — Champagiiy  and  others  imprisoned — ^Indolence  and  poverty  of 
the  two  aimies — Illness  and  melancholy  of  Don  John — His  letters  to  Doria, 
to  Mendoza,  and  to  the  King — Death  of  Don  John — Suspicions  of  poison — 
Pompous  burial — Bemoval  of  his  body  to  Spain — Concluding  remarks  upon 
his  character. 

Don  John  having  thus  vindicated  his  own  military  fame  and 
the  amazing  superiority  of  the  Spanish  arms,  followed  up  his 
victory  by  the  rapid  reduction  of  many  towns  of  second-rate 
importance.  Louvain,  Judoigne,  Tirlemont,  Aerschot,  Bou- 
vignes,  Sichem,  Nivelle,  Eoeux,  Soignies,  Binch,  Beaumont, 
Walcourt,  Maubeuge,  and  Chimay,  either  submitted  to  their 
conqueror,  or  were  taken  after  short  sieges.  The  usual  atro- 
cities were  inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
towns  where  resistance  was  attempted.  The  commandant 
of  Sichem  was  hanged  out  of  his  own  window,  along  with 
several  chief  burghers  and  officers,  while  the  garrison  was 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  bodies  cast  into  the  Demer.  The 
only  crime  committed  by  these  unfortunates  was  to  have 
ventured  a  blow  or  two  in  behalf  of  the  firesides  which  they 
were  employed  to  protect.* 

*  Bor,  xii.  934,  sqq.  Hoofd,  xiii.  561.  Meteren,  viii.  133.  Strada,  ix.  473. 
— "  Alexander  <ymissa  intempestiva  benignitaie"  says  the  professed  panegyrist 
of  the  Fai-ncse  family — "  ex  ipsa  arce  decem  palam  suspendi,  rcliquos  (centum 
drciter  ac  septuaginta)  noctu  jugulatos  in  subjectom  amnem  projici  jubet." 
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In  Brussels,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  less  consterna- 
tion excited  by  these  events  than  boundless  rage  against  the 
aristocratic  party,  for  the  defeat  of  G-emblours  was  attri- 
buted, with  justice,  to  the  intrigues  and  the  incapacity  of 
the  Catholic  magnates.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Orange, 
going  about  by  night  from  house  to  house,  from  street  to 
street,  succeeded  in  calming  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
and  in  preventing  them  from  sweeping  in  a  mass  to  the  re- 
sidence of  the  leading  nobles,  in  order  to  inflict  summary 
vengeance  on  the  traitors.  All  looked  to  the  Prince  as  their 
only  saviour,  not  a  thought  nor  a  word  being  wasted  npon 
Matthias.  Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  the  assembly  to  vindi- 
cate the  secret  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  party,  nor  to 
oppose  the  measures  which  the  Prince  might  suggest.*  The 
terrible  disaster  had  taught  the  necessity  of  union.  All 
parties  heartily  joined  in  the  necessary  steps  to  place  the 
capital  in  a  state  of  complete  defence,  and  to  assemble  forth- 
vdth  new  troops  to  take  the  place  of  the  army  just  anni- 
hilated. The  victor  gained  nothing  by  his  victory,  in  com- 
parison with  the  profit  acquired  by  the  states  through  their 
common  misfortune.  Nor  were  all  the  towns  which  had  re- 
cently fallen  into  the  hands  of  Don  John  at  all  comparable 
in  importance  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  now,  by  a 
most  timely  arrangement,  furnished  a  rich  compensation  to 
the  national  party  for  the  disaster  of  Gremblours. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Ghent  Pacification,  it  had 
been  the  most  earnest  wish  of  the  Prince,  and  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  to  recover  possession  of  this  most  important 
city.  The  wish  was  naturally  shared  by  every  true  patriot 
in  the  states-general.  It  had,  however,  been  extremely 
difficult  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  "  Satisfaction."  Every 
fresh  attempt  at  an  amicable  compromise  was  wrecked 
upon  the  obstinate  bigotry  of  the  leading  civic  authorities. 
They  would  make  no  agreement  to  accept  the  authority 
of  Orange,  except,  as  Saint  Aldegonde  expressed  himself, 
upon  terms  which  would  enable  them  "  to  govern  their 
governor." t  The  influence  of  the  monks,  who  were  resident 
in  large  numbers  within  the  city,  and  of  the  magistrates, 
who  were  all  stanch  Catholics,  had  been  hitherto  sufficient 

"*  Reidani  Ann.,  ii.22.  "  Ne  qnidem  habuisse  rationem  Archiducis  Matthias 
«ed  Orangius  eum  (populmn)  sabtraxit  peiiculo."  — Langfuet,  Ep.  Seer.  I.,  ii. 
p.  347.     Bor,  xii.  935.     Languet  ad  Sydn.,  p.  314,  317,  329. 

t  Archives  et  CoiTespondance,  yL  1 17. 
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to  outweigh  the  efforts  made  hj  the  large  maesee  of  tte 
reformed  religionista  compOBing  the  bulk  of  the  popuW 
tion.  It  was,  however,  inipoBaible  to  allow  Amsterdam  to 
remain  in  thia  iBolated  and  hostile  attitude  to  the  rest  of 
Holland.  The  Prince,  having  promiaed  to  uae  no  coercion, 
and  loyally  adhering  to  his  pledge,  had  only  with  extreme 
difficulty  reatrained  the  Tiolence  of  the  Hollanders  and 
Zealanaera,  who  were  determined,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to 
restore  the  capital  city  to  its  natural  place  within  his  stitd- 
holderate.  He  had  been  obliged,  on  various  occasions,  par- 
ticularly on  the  2l8t  of  October  of  the  preceding  year,  to 
address  a  moat  decided  and  peremptory  letter  to  the  estate* 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,  forbidding  the  employment  of 
hostUo  measures  against  Amsterdam.*  His  commands  had 
been  reluctantly,  partially,  and  only  temporarily  obeyed. 
The  states  desisted  from  their  scheme  of  reducing  the  city 
by  famine,  but  they  did  not  the  less  encourage  the  eecrefc 
and  imofGcial  expeditions  which  were  daily  set  on  foot  t» 
accomplish  the  annexation  by  a  sudden  enterprise, 

littte  in  November,  a  desperate  attempt  t  Had  been  madfi 
ty  Oolonel  HcliiDg,  in  conjunction  witn  Governor  Soii<^, 
to  carry  the  city  by  surprise.  Tlie  force  which  the  adveit- 
turer  collected  for  the  purpose  was  inadequate,  and  his 
plans  were  unskilfully  arranged.  He  was  himself  slain  ia 
the  streets,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  action; 
whereupoD,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  contemporary 
chronicler,  "  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers  sank  in  their  Mioea," 
and  they  evacuated  the  city  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  they  had  entered  it.J  The  Prince  was  indignant  at 
these  violent  measures,  which  retarded  rather  than  ad- 
vwiced  the  desired  consummation.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  an  evil  of  immense  mn^itade — this  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  his  capital.  Ceaseless  schemes  were  concerted  by 
the  municipal  and  clerical  conspirators  within  its  walls,  and 
various  attempts  were  known,  at  diiforent  times,  to  havo 
been  contemplated  by  Don  John,  to  infiict  a  home-thruBt 
npon  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  at  the  most 
vulnerable  and  vital  point.  The  "Satisfaction"  accepted 
by  TJtrecht,§  in  the  autumn  of  1577,  had,  however,  pared 
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the  way  for  the  recovery  of  Amsterdam  ;  so  that  upon 
the  8th  February,  1578,  certain  deputies  from  Utrecht  suic- 
ceeded  at  last  in  arranging  terms,  which  were  accepted  by 
the  sister  city.*  The  basis  of  the  treaty  was,  as  usual,  toe 
nominal  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  religion,  with  toleration 
for  the  reformed  worship.  The  necessary  effect  would  be, 
as  in  Harlem,  Utrecht,  and  other  places,  to  establish  the 
new  religion  upon  an  entire  equality  with  the  old.  It  was 
arranged  that  no  congregations  were  to  be  disturbed  in 
their  religious  exercises  in  the  places  respectively  assigned  to 
them.  Those  of  the  reformed  faith  were  to  celebrate  thdr 
worship  without  the  walls.  They  were,  however,  to  enjoy 
the  right  of  burying  their  dead  within  these  precincts,  and 
it  is  singular  how  much  importance  was  attached  at  that 
day  to  a  custom,  at  which  the  common  sentiment  and  the 
common  sense  of  modern  times  revolt.  "  To  bury  our  dead 
within  our  own  cities  is  a  right  hardly  to  be  denied  to  a» 
dog,"  said  the  Prince  of  Orange  ;t  and  accordingly  tibi& 
ri^t  was  amply  secured  by  the  new  Satisfaction  of  Am- 
sterdam. It  was,  however,  stipulated  that  the  funenk 
should  be  modest,  and  attended  by  no  more  than  twenty* 
four  persons  at  once.  J  The  treaty  was  hailed  with  bound- 
less joy  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  while  countless  benedic-^ 
tions  were  invoked  upon  the  "  blessed  peace-makers,"  'as 
the  Utrecht  deputies  walked  through  thie  streets  of  Am- 
sterdam. §  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  triumph  thuft 
achieved  by  the  national  party  far  counterbalanced  the 
Gt)vemor-Q-eneral's  victory  at  Gemblours. 

Meantime,  the  Seigneur  de  Selles,  brother  of  the  deceased 
Noircarmes,  had  arrived  from  Spain.  ||  He  was  the  special 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  King  to  the  states-general, 
written  in  reply  to  their  communications  of  the  24th  of 
August  and  8th  of  September  of  the  previous  year.  The 
tone  of  the  royal  despatch^  was  very  affectionate,  the  sub- 
stance such  as  entirely  to  justify  the  whole  policy  of  Orange. 
It  was  obvious  that  he  had  been  correct  in  refusing  to  be 

*  The  twenty-four  articles  of  the  "Satisfaeiie"  are  gi^en  a;t  length  in  Bor,. 
xi.  924—926. 

t  Bor,  xi.  810a. — " Die  men  schier  den  honden  niet  en  sonde  konnen 

ontseggen,"  etc.  etc. 

t  Satisfactie,  in  Bor,  xii.  924,  926,  Art  1 ;  also  Hoofd,  xiii.  5S4— 558. 

§  Bor,  xii.  926.  II  Ibid.,  xii.  938.     Hoof^,  xiii.  558. 

1  See  the  letter  in  Bor,  xii  988. 
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moved  to  the  right  or  the  left  by  the  specious  language  of 
Philip's  former  letters,  or  by  the  apparent  frankness  of 
J)on  John.  No  doubt  the  Governor  had  been  sincere  in 
his  desire  for  peace,  but  the  Prince  knew  very  well  his 
incapacity  to  confer  that  blessing. 

Orange  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  arms  if  he  could  receive 
security  for  the  reformed  worship.  He  had  no  desire  to 
exterminate  the  ancient  religion,  but  he  meant  also  to  pro- 
tect the  new  against  extermination.  Such  security,  he  felt, 
would  never  be  granted,  and  he  had  therefore  resolutely  re- 
fused to  hearken  to  Don  John,  for  he  was  sure  that  peace 
■with  him  was  impossible.  The  letters  now  produced  by  De 
Selles  confirmed  his  positions  completely.  The  King  said 
not  a  word  concerning  the  appointment  of  a  new  govemor- 
seneral,  but  boldly  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing the  two  cardinal  points — his  royal  supremacy,  and  the 
Catholic  religion  upon  the  basis  adopted  by  his  father,  the 
Emperor  Charles  tne  i^fth.* 

This  was  the  whole  substance  of  his  communication :  the 
supremacy  of  royalty  and  of  papacy  as  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Pifth.  These  cabalistic  words  were  repeated 
twice  in  the  brief  letter  to  the  estates.  They  were  repeated 
five  times  in  the  instructions  furnished  by  his  Majesty  to 
D©  Selles.t  The  letter  and  the  instructions  indeed  con- 
tained nothing  else.  The  Prince  and  the  states-general 
spumed  such  pacific  overtures,  and  preferred  rather  to  gird 
themselves  for  the  combat. 

That  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter,  Don 
John,  immediately  after  receiving  the  letter,  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  enforce  the  King's  command.  He  mentioned  it 
as  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  states-general  had  long 
ago  sworn  the  maintenance  of  the  two  points  of  royal  and 
Catholic  supremacy,  according  to  the  practice  under  the 
Emperor  Charles.J  The  states  instantly  published  an  in- 
dignant rejoinder,  affirming  the  indisputable  truth,  that 
they  had  sworn  to  the  maintenance  of  the  G-hent  Pacifica- 
tion, and  proclaiming  the  assertion  of  Don  John  an  in- 
&mous  falsehood.  It  was  an  outrage  upon  common  sense, 
they,  said,  that  the  Ghent  Treaty  could  be  tortured  into 

♦  Letter  of  the  King,  December  18, 1577,  in  Bor,  xii.  938. 
t  The  instrnctions  are  likewise  in  Bor,  zii.  939. 
X  FtochunatioD,  or  Letters  Patent,  in  Bor,  xii.  940. 
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sanctioning  the  placards  and  the  inquisition,  evils  which 
that  sacred  instrument  had  heen  expressly  intended  to 
crush.* 

A  letter  was  then  formally  addressed  to  his  Majesty,  in 
the  name  of  the  Archduke  Matthias  and  of  the  estates,  de- 
manding the  recall  of  Don  John,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Grhent  Pacification.f  De  Selles,  in  reply,  sent  a  brief, 
deprecatory  paper,  enclosing  a  note  from  Don  John,  which 
the  envoy  acknowledged  might  seem  somewhat  harsh  in  its 
expressions.  The  letter  contained,  indeed,  a  sufficiently 
fierce  and  peremptory  summons  to  the  states  to  obey  the 
King's  commands  with  regard  to  the  system  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  according  to  their  previous  agreement,  together  with 
a  violent  declaration  of  the  Grovernor's  displeasure  that 
they  had  dared  to  solicit  the  aid  of  foreign  princes.  J  On 
the  18th  of  February  came  a  proposition  from  De  Selles 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  place  himself  in  the  hands 
of  Don  John,  while  the  Prince  of  Parma,  alone  and  without 
arms,  would  come  before  the  assembly,  to  negotiate  with 
them  upon  these  matters.  §  The  reply  returned  by  the 
states-general  to  this  absurd  suggestion  expressed  their 
regret  that  the  son  of  the  Duchess  Margaret  should  have 
taken  part  with  the  enemy  of  the  Netherlanders,  com- 
plained of  the  bull  by  which  the  Pope  had  invited  war 
against  them  as  if  they  had  been  Saracens,  repeated  their 
most  unanswerable  argument — that  the  Ghent  Pacification 
had  established  a  system  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
existed  under  Charles  the  Fifth — and  affirmed  their  resolu- 
tion never  more  to  submit  to  Spanish  armies,  executioners, 
edicts,  or  inquisitions,  and  never  more  to  return  to  the 
principles  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Alva.||  To  this  diplomatic 
correspondence  succeeded  a  war  of  words  and  of  pamphlets, 
some  of  them  very  inflammatory  and  very  eloquent.  Mean- 
time, the  preparations  for  active  hostilities  were  proceeding 
daily.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  through  his  envoys  in  Eng- 
land, had  arranged  for  subsidies  in  the  coming  campaign, 
and  for  troops  which  were  to  be  led  to  the  Netherlands, 
under  Duke  Casimir  of  the  palatinate.  He  sent  commis- 
sioners through  the  provinces  to  raise  the  respective  contri- 
butions agreed  upon,  besides  an   extraordinary  quota  of 

*  Bor,  xii.  939,  940.  f  In  Bor,  xii.  940. 

t  Bor,  xii.  940,  941.  §  In  Bor,  xii.  942. 

II  Letter  of  states-general,  Feb.  28, 1578,  in  Bor,  xii.  942,  sqq. 
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four  hundred  thousand  guilders  monthly.  He  also  nego- 
tiated a  loan  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  guilders 
from  the  citizens  of  Antwerp.  Many  new  taxes  were  im- 
posed by  his  direction,  both  upon  income  and  upon  con- 
sumption. By  his  advice,  however,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  states-general,  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
held  no  community  of  biurthens  with  the  other  provinces, 
but  of  their  own  free  will  contributed  more  than  the  sums 
for  which  they  would  have  been  assessed.  Mr.  Leyton,  who 
was  about  to  return  from  his  unsuccessful  mission  frt)m 
Elizabeth  to  Don  John,  was  requested  by  the  states-general 
to  convey  to  her  Majesty  a  faithful  report  of  the  recent 
ccMrrespondence,  and  especially  of  the  language  held  by  the 
Oovemor-€kneral.  He  was  also  urged  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  Queen  to  the  end  that  her  promises  of  assistance 
might  be  speedily  fulfilled.* 

Troops  were  rapidly  enrolled,  and  agaia,  by  the  same 
honest  but  mistaken  policy,  the  chief  offices  were  conferred 
upon  the  great  nobles — ^Aerschot,  Champagny,  Bossu,  Eg- 
mont,  Lalain,  the  Viscount  of  Grhent,  Baron  de  Ville,  and 
many  others,  most  of  whom  w^ere  to  desert  the  cause  in  the 
hour  of  its  need.  On  the  other  hand,  Don  John  was  pro- 
<;eeding  with  his  military  preparations  upon  an  extensive 
scale.  The  King  had  recently  furnished  him  with  one 
million  nine  hunted  thousand  dollars,  and  had  promised  to 
provide  him  with  two  hundred  thousand  more,  monthly. 
,  With  these  funds  his  Majesty  estimated  that  an  army  of 
iikirty  thousand  foot,  sixteen  thousand  cavalry,  and  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery,  could  be  levied  and  kept  on  foot.  If 
more  remittances  should  prove  to  be  necessary,  it  was  pro- 
mised that  they  should  be  forthcoming.f 

This  was  the  result  of  many  earnest  remonstrances  made 
by  the  Grovemor  concerning  the  dilatory  policy  of  the  King. 
"Wearied  with  being  constantly  ordered  "  to  blow  hot  and 
ccUd  with  the  same  breath,"  J  he  had  insisted  that  his 
M»esty  should  select  the  hot  or  the  cold,  and  furnish  him 
with  the  means  of  enforcing  the  choice.  For  himself,  Don 
John  assured  his  brother  that  the  hottest  measiu^s  were 
most  to  his  taste,  and  most  suitable  to  the  occasion.     Fire 

♦  Bor,  xii.  948,  949. 

t  Letter  of  PhiUp,  in  Cabrera,  xii.  978. 

t  "  Sin  encargar  me  que  soplo  frio  y  calicnto,  porqne  no  lo  comporta  cl  nc- 
gocio,  sino  que  bien  lo  uno  6  lo  otro,"  etc.  etc. — Carta  del  S.  D.  Juan  al  Rcj, 
mano  propria,  MS.  Kb.  do  Bonrg.,  No.  xvii.  385. 
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and  sword  could  alone  save  tHe  royal  authority,  for  all  the 
provinces  had  "  abandoned  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to 
the  greatest  heretic  and  tyrant  that  prince  ever  had  for 
vassfd."*  Unceasing  had  been  the  complaints  and  en- 
treaties of  the  Captain-General,  called  forth  by  the  apathy 
or  irresolution  of  rhilip.  It  was  only  by  assuring  him  that 
the  Netherlands  actually  belonged  to  Orange,  that  the 
monarch  could  be  aroused.  ''His  they  are,  and  none 
other's,"  t  said  the  Groremor,  dolefully.  The  King  had 
accordingly  sent  back  De  Billy,  Don  John's  envoy,  with 
decided  injunctions  to  use  force  and  energy  to  put  down  the 
revolt  at  once,  and  with  an  intimation  thai;  funds  might 
be  thenceforth  more  regularly  depended  upon,  as  the  Indian 
Aeets  were  expected  in  July.  Philip  also  advised  his  bro- 
ther to  employ  a  portion  of  his  money  in  purchasing  the 
governors  and  principal  persons  who  controlled  the  cities 
and  other  strong  places  belonging  to  the  states.  J 

Meantime,  Don  John  thundered  forth  a  manifesto  which 
had  been  recently  prepared  in  Madrid,  by  which  the  estates, 
both  general  and  particular,  were  ordered  forthwith  to 
separate,  and  forbidden  to  assemble  again,  except  by  espe- 
cial licence.  All  commissions,  civil  or  military,  granted  by 
states'  authority,  were  moreover  annulled,  together  with  a 
general  prohibition  of  any  act  of  obedience  to  such  func- 
laonaries,  and  of  contribution  to  any  imposts  which  might 
be  levied  by  their  authority.  §  Such  thunders  were  now 
comparatively  harmless,  for  the  states  had  taken  their 
coarse,  and  were  busily  engaged,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  surming  for  the  conflict.  Saint  Aldegonde  was  deputed 
to  attend  the  Imperial  diet,  then  in  session  at  Worms, 
■where  he  delivered  an  oration,  which  was  very  celebrated  in 
its  day  as  a  composition,  but  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  produced  much  practical  effect.  The  current  was  setting 
hard  m  Germany  against  the  reformed  religion  and  against 
the  Netherland  cause,  the  Augsburg  Confessionists  showing 

*  "  Estas  gentes  sean  dado  j  entregado  ya  de  todo  pnnto  a  la  obedienoia  j 
siicesion  del  mayor  herese  y  tirauno  que  truvo  nanca  principe  por  vasallo." — 
Gftrta  del  S.  D.  Jaan  al  Bey,  mano  propria,  MS.  Bib.  de  Bourg.,  Xo.  xvii.  3S5. 

t  *' Solamente  del  P.  de  Oranxes,  que  sityas  son  y  no  de  otro/'  etc. — 

Ibid. 

X  Letter  of  Don  John,  MS.  Bib.  de  Bourg. — Compare  Cabrera,  zii.  978. 

§  Proclamation  in  Bor,  xii.  946,  947.— Compare  Cabrera,  adi.  978,  979; 
Hoofd,  zii.  560. 
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hardly  more  sympathy  with  Dutch  Calvinists  than  with 
Spanish  Papists.* 

Envoys  ttom  Don  John  also  attended  the  diet,  and  re- 
quested Saint  Aldegonde  to  furnish  them  with  a  copy  of 
his  oration.  This  he  declined  to  do.  While  in  Grermany, 
Saint  Aldegonde  was  informed  hy  John  Casimir  that  Duke 
Charles  of  Sweden  had  heen  solicited  to  furnish  certain 
ships  of  war  for  a  contemplated  operation  against  Amster- 
dam.t  The  Duke  had  himself  given  information  of  this 
plot  to  the  Prince  Palatine.  It  was  therefore  natural  that 
Saint  Aldegonde  should  forthwith  despatch  the  intelligence 
to  his  friends  in  the  Netherlands,  warning  them  of  the 
dangers  still  to  be  apprehended  from  the  machinations  of 
the  Catholic  agents  and  functionaries  in  Amsterdam ;  for 
although  the  Beformation  had  made  rapid  progress  in  that 
important  city  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Satisfaction,  yet 
the  magistracy  remained  Catholic.J 

"William  Bardez,  son  of  a  former  high-sheriff,  a  warm  par- 
tisan of  Orange  and  of  the  "  religion,"  had  already  deter- 
mined to  overthrow  that  magistracy  and  to  expel  the  friars 
who  infested  the  city.  The  recent  information  despatched 
by  Saint  Aldegonde  confirmed  him  in  his  purpose.  There 
had  been  much  wrangling  between  the  Popish  functionaries 
and  those  of  the  reformed  religion  concerning  the  consti- 
tution of  the  burgher  guard.  The  Calviuists  could  feel  no 
security  for  their  own  lives,  or  the  repose  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Holland,  unless  they  were  themselves  allowed  a 
full  participation  in  the  government  of  those  important 
bands.  They  were,  moreover,  dissatisfied  with  the  assign- 
ment which  had  been  made  of  the  churchyards  to  the  mem- 
bers of  their  communion.  These  causes  of  discord  had 
maintained  a  general  irritation  among  the  body  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  were  now  used  as  pretexts  by  Bardez  for  his 
design.  He  knew  the  city  to  be  ripe  for  the  overthrow;,  of 
the  magistracy,  and  he  had  arranged  with  Grovenior  Sonoy 
to  be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of  well-tried  sol- 
diers, who  were  to  be  concealed  in  the  houses  of  the  con- 
federates. A  large  number  of  citizens  were  also  ready  to 
appear  at  his  bidding  with  arms  in  their  hands. § 

*  Bor,  xii.  953—960.  f  Bor,  xii.  952.    Hoofd,  xiii.  565. 

t  Bor,  xii.  952. 

§  Ibid.,  xii.  963.     Hoofd,  xiii.  569.     Wagenaer,  Vad.  Hist.,  vii.  205. 
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On  the  24tli  of  May,  he  wrote  to  Sonoy,  begging  him  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness,  as  all  was  prepared  within  the 
city.  At  the  same  time  he  requested  the  Grovernor  to  send 
him  forthwith  a  "  morion  and  a  buckler  of  proof;"  for  he 
intended  to  see  the  matter  fairly  through.*  Sonoy  answered 
encouragingly,  and  sent  him  the  armor,  as  directed.  On 
the  28th  of  May,  Bardez,  with  four  confederates,  went  to 
the  council-room,  to  remonstrate  with  the  senate  concern- 
ing the  grievances  which  had  been  so  often  discussed.  At 
about  mid-day,  one  of  the  confederates,  upon  leaving  the 
council-room,  stepped  out  for  a  moment  upon  the  balcony, 
which  looked  towards  the  public  square.  Standing  there 
for  a  moment,  he  gravely  removed  his  hat,  and  then  as 
gravely  replaced  it  upon  his  head.  This  was  a  preconcerted 
signal.  At  the  next  instant  a  sailor  was  seen  to  rush  across 
the  square,  waving  a  flag  in  both  hands.  "  All  ye  who  love 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  take  heart  and  follow  me  !  '*  he  shout- 
ed.f  In  a  moment  the  square  was  alive.  Soldiers  and  armed 
citizens  suddenly  sprang  forth,  as  if  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Bardez  led  a  strong  force  directly  into  the  council- 
chamber,  and  arrested  every  one  of  the  astonished  magis- 
trates. At  the  same  time,  his  confederates  had  scoured  the 
town  and  taken  every  friar  in  the  city  into  custody.  Monks 
and  senators  were  then  marched  solemnly  down  towards  the 
quay,  where  p.  vessel  was  in  readiness  to  receive  them.  "  To 
the  gallows  with  them — to  the  gallows  with  them !"  shouted 
the  populace,  as  they  passed  along.  "  To  the  gibbet,  whither 
they  have  brought  many  a  good  fellow  before  his  time !" 
Such  were  the  openly-expressed  desires  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, as  these  dignitaries  and  holy  men  proceeded  to  what 
they  believed  their  doom.  Although  treated  respectfully 
by  those  who  guarded  them,  they  were  filled  with  trepida- 
tion, for  they  believed  the  execrations  of  the  populace  the 
harbingers  of  their  fate.  As  they  entered  the  vessel,  they 
felt  convinced  that  a  watery  death  had  been  substituted  for 
the  gibbet.  Poor  old  Heinrich  Dirckzoon,  ex-burgomaster, 
pathetically  rejected  a  couple  of  clean  shirts  which  his  care- 
ful wife  had  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  the  housemaid.  "  Take 
them  away ;  take  them  home  again,"  said  the  rueful  bur- 
gomaster ;  "  I  shall  never  need  clean  shirts  again  in  this 

*  Bor,  xii.  953.     Hoofd,  xiii.  570. 

t  Hoofd,  xiii.  571.     Wagenaer,  vii,  206. 
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world.*'*  He  entertained  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  his  captors  to  scuttle  the  vessel  as  soon  as  they  had 
nut  a  little  out  to  sea,  and  so  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
!c9'o  such  tragic  end  was  contemplated,  however,  and,  in  fact, 
never  was  a  complete  municipal  revolution  accomplished  in 
80  good-natured  and  jocose  a  manner.  The  Catholic  magis- 
trates and  friars  escaped  with  their  fright.  Thej  were 
sifflplj  turned  out  of  the  town,  and  forbidden,  for  their 
lives,  ever  to  come  back  again.  After  the  vessel  had  pro- 
ceeded a  little  distance  from  the  eitv,  they  ^ere  all  landed 
high  and  dry  upon  a  dyke,  and  so  hit  unharmed  within  the 
open  country,  t 

A  new  board  of  magistrates,  of  which  stout  William  Bar- 
dee  was  one,  was  soon  appointed ;  the  train-bands  were  re- 
organized, and  the  churches  thrown  open  to  the  reformed 
worship— -to  the  exclusion,  at  first,  of  the  Catholics.  This 
was  certainly  contrary  to  the  Ghent  Treaty,  and  to  the  recent 
Satisfaction ;  it  was  also  highly  repugnant  to  the  opinions  of 
Chrange.  After  a  short  time,  accordingly,  the  Catholics 
were  again  allowed  access  to  the  churches,  but  the  tables 
had  now  been  turned  for  ever  in  the  capital  of  Holland, 
and  the  Beformation  was  an  established  £a^t  throughout 
that  little  province. 

Similar  events  occurring  upon  the  following  day  at  Har- 
lem, accompanied  with  some  bloodshed — ^for  which,  how- 
ever, the  perpetrator  was  punished  with  death — opened  the 
great  church  of  that  city  to  the  reformed  congregations, 
and  dosed  them  for  a  time  to  the  Catholics.  J 

Thus,  the  cause  of  the  new  religion  was  triumphant  in 
Holland  and  Zealand,  while  it  was  advancing  with  nmid 
strides  through  the  other  provinces.  Public  preaching  was 
of  daily  occurrence  everywhere.  On  a  single  Sunday,  fif- 
teen different  ministers  of  the  reformed  religion  prea<;hed 
in  different  places  in  Antwerp.  §  "  Do  you  think  this  can 
be  put  down  ?"  said  Orange  to  the  remonstrating  burgo- 
master of  that  city.  "  'Tis  for  you  to  repress  it,"  said  the 
functionary,  "  I  grant  your  highness  fuU  power  to  do  so." 
"And  do  you  thmk,"  replied  the  Prince,  "  that  I  can  do  at 

♦  Wagenaer,  vii.  207. 

t  Hoofd,  xiii.  571.     Bor,  xii.  953.     Wagenaer,  vii.  207. 

t  Bor,  xii.  953.     Hoofd,  xiii.  572.     Wagenaer,  vii.  209,  210. 

§  Bor,  Hoofdy  ubi  snp. 
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tluslate  moment,  wbai;  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  unable  to  ac- 
complish in  the  very  plentitude  of  his  power  ?"*  At  the 
same  time,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  more  than  ever  dis- 
posed to  rebuke  his  own  chiurch  for  practising  persecution 
in  her  turn.  Again  he  lifbed  his  commanding  voice  in  ber 
half  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Middelburg.  He  reminded  the 
magistrates  of  that  city  that  these  peaceful  burghers  were 
alwavs  perfectly  willing  to  bear  their  part  in  all  the  common 
biuruiens,  that  their  word  was  as  good  as  their  oath,  and 
tiiat  as  to  the  matter  of  military  service,  although  their 
principles  forbade  them  to  bear  arms,  they  had  ever  been 
ready  to  provide  and  pay  for  substitutes.  "We  declare  to 
yoo,  therefore,"  said  he, "  that  you  have  no  right  to  trouble 
yourselves  with  any  man's  conscience,  so  long  as  nothing  is 
done  to  cause  private  harm  or  public  scandal.  We  there- 
foare  expressly  ordain  that  you  desist  from  molesting  these 
Baptists,  from  offering  hindrance  to  their  handicrafb  and 
daily  trad^  by  which  they  can  earn  bread  for  their  wives 
and  ehildren,  and  that  you  permit  them  henceforth  to  open 
their  shops  and  to  do  their  work,  according  to  the  custom 
of  former  days.  Beware,  therefore,  of  disobedience  and  of 
Ksistance  to  the  ordinance  which  we  now  establish. "t 

Meantime,  the  armies  on  both  sides  had  been  assembled^ 
amd  had  been  moving  towards  each  other.  Don  John  was 
at  the  head  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  troops,  including  a 
large  proportion  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans.  J  The 
states'  army  hardly  numbered  eighteen  thousand  foot  and 
two  thousand  cavalry,  under  the  famous  rran9ois  de  la 
None,  sumamed  Bras  de  JFVr,  who  had  been  recently  ap- 
pointed Marechal  de  Camp,  and,  under  Count  Bossu,  com- 
mander-in-chief .  §  The  muster-place  of  the  provincial 
forces  was  in  the  plains  between  Herenthals  and  Lier.  At 
this  point  they  expected  to  be  reinforced  by  Duke  Casimir, 
who  nad  been,  since  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  in  the 
country  of  Zutfen,  but  who  was  still  remaining  there  inglo- 
rious and  inactive,  until  he  could  be  furnished  with  the  re- 
quisite advance-money  to  his  troops.  || 

*  Langneti,  Ep.  ad  Ang.  Sax.,  ep.  147,  p.  744. 

f  This  letter  of  the  Prince  to  the  Calvinist  authorities  of  Middelburg  is 
giTen  by  Bor,  xii.  993,  and  by  Brandt,  Hist,  der  Ref.,  i.  609,  610. 

X  Bor,  xii.  987.  Meteren,  viii.  140.  Strada,  Bentivoglio,  and  others  allow 
only  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  men. — Compare  Hoofd,  xiii.  581. 

\  Hoofd,  xiii.  581.  ||  Ibid.     Bor,  xii.  987.     Strada,  x.  491. 
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Don  John  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  defeat  the  states' 
armj,  before  Duke  Casimir,  with  his  twelve  thousand  Grer- 
mans,  should  effect  his  juncture  with  Bossu.  The  Grovemor 
therefore  crossed  the  Demer,  near  Aerschot,  towards  the 
end  of  July,  and  offered  battle,  day  after  day,  to  the  enemy. 
A  scries  of  indecisive  skirmishes  was  the  result,  in  the  last 
of  which,  near  Bijnemants,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  the 
royalists  were  worsted  and  obliged  to  retire,  after  a  desultory 
action  of  nearly  eight  hours,  leaving  a  thousand  dead  upon 
the  field.*  Their  offer  of  "  double  or  quits,"  the  following 
morning  was  steadily  refused  by  Bossu,  who,  secure  within 
his  intrenchments,  was  not  to  be  induced  at  that  moment 
to  encounter  the  chances  of  a  general  engagement.  Por  this 
he  was  severely  blamed  by  the  more  violent  of  the  national 
party .t  His  patriotism,  which  was  of  such  recent  origin, 
was  vehemently  suspected ;  and  his  death,  which  occurred 
not  long  afterwards,  was  supposed  to  have  alone  prevented 
his  deserting  the  states  to  fight  again  under  Spanish  colors. 
These  suspicions  were  probably  unjust.  Bossu's  truth  of 
character  nad  been  as  universally  recognized  as  was  his 
signal  bravery.  If  he  refused  upon  this  occasion  a  general 
battle,  those  who  reflected  upon  the  usual  results  to  the 
patriot  banner  of  such  engagements,  might  confess,  perhaps, 
that  one  disaster  the  more  had  .been  avoided.  Don  John, 
finding  it  impossible  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  and  to 
achieve  another  Gemblours  victory,  fell  back  again  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Namur.  J 

The  states'  forces  remained  waiting  for  the  long-promised 
succor  of  John  Casimir.  It  was  the  26th  August,  how- 
ever, before  the  Duke  led  his  twelve  thousand  men  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Mechlin,  where  Bossu  was  encamped. § 
This  young  Prince  possessed  neither  the  ability  nor  the  ge- 
nerosity which  were  requisite  for  the  heroic  part  which  he 

*  Bor,  xii.  9S7.  Metercn,  viii.  140.  Hoofd,  xiii.  5S3. — The  Spaniards, 
however,  only  allow  twenty  killed  and  fifty  wounded. — Compare  Hoofd,  ubi 
sup.  Not  the  least  picturesque  feature  in  this  celebrated  action  is  one  re- 
ported by  Strada.  The  heat  of  the  day  was  so  oppressive  that  a  baud  of 
Scotch  veterans  under  Robert  Stuart  thought  it  more  comfortable  to  strip 
themselves  to  their  shirts  ;  and,  at  last,  as  the  weather  and  the  skirmish  grew 
hotter,  to  lay  aside  even  those  integuments,  and  to  fight  all  day  long,  in  the 
costume  of  Ancient  Picts. — Strada,  x.  497.  The  date  of  the  battle  in  Sti'ada, 
and  in  Eeutivoglio,  x.  213,  is  the  1st  of  August.  The  same  date  is  given  by 
Hoofd.     Bor  says  Gist  of  July. 

t  Bor,  xii.  987.     Hoofd,  xiii.  584.         J  Ibid.     Ibid.        §  Bor,  xii.  997. 
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was  ambitious  to  perform  in  the  Netherland  drama.  He 
was  inspired  by  a  vague  idea  of  personal  aggrandisement, 
although  he  professed  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  defer- 
ence to  William  of  Orange.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
he  and  the  Prince  "  should  be  but  two  heads  under  one 
hat ;"  *  but  he  would  have  done  well  to  ask  himself  whether 
his  own  contribution  to  this  partnership  of  brains  would 
very  much  enrich  the  silent  statesman.  Orange  himself 
regarded  him  with  respectful  contempt,  and  considered  his 
interference  with  Netherland  matters  but  as  an  additional 
element  of  mischief.  The  Duke's  right-hand  man,  however, 
Peter  Peutterich,  the  "equestrian  doctor" — as  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  called  him — equally  skilful  with  the  sword  as  with 
the  pen,  had  succeeded,  while  on  a  mission  to  England,  in 
acquiring  the  Queen's  favor  for  his  master,  t  To  Casimir, 
therefore,  had  been  entrusted  the  command  of  the  levies, 
and  the  principal  expenditure  of  the  subsidies  which  she 
had  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  states.  Upon  Casimir 
she  relied,  as  a  counterweight  to  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  who, 
as  she  knew,  had  already  entered  the  provinces  at  the  secret 
solicitation  of  a  large  faction  among  the  nobles.  She  had 
as  much  confidence  as  ever  in  Orange,  but  she  imagined 
herself  to  be  strengthening  his  cause  by  providiug  him  with 
such  a  lieutenant.  Casimir' s  immediate  friends  had  but 
little  respect  for  his  abilities.  His  father-in-law,  Augustus 
of  Saxony,  did  not  approve  his  expedition.  The  Landgrave 
"William,  to  whom  he  wrote  for  counsel,  answered,  in  his 
quaint  manner,  that  it  was  always  difficult  for  one  friend  to 
advise  another  in  three  matters — to  wit,  in  taking  a  wife, 
going  to  sea,  and  going  to  war ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  de- 
spite the  ancient  proverb,  he  would  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  warning  Casimir  not  to  plunge  into  what  he  was 
pleased  to  called  the  "  confusum  chaos  of  Netherland  poli- 
tics." The  Duke  felt  no  inclination,  however,  to  take  the 
advice  which  he  had  solicited.  He  had  been  stung  by  the 
sarcasm  which  Alva  had  once  uttered,  that  the  German  po- 
tentates carried  plenty  of  Kons,  dragons,  eagles,  and  griffins 
on  their  shields  ;  but  that  these  ferocious  animals  were  not 
given  to  biting  or  scratching.  He  was  therefore  disposed, 
once  for  all,  to  show  that  the  teeth  and  claws  of  German 
princes  could  still  be  dangerous.      Unfortunately,  he  was 

*  Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  vi.  377. 

t  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Ai-cbives,  etc.,  vi.  376,  377,  note  !• 
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destined  to  add  a  fresli  element  of  confusion  to  the  chaos, 
and  to  furnish  rather  a  proof  than  a  refutation  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  Alva's  gibe  * 

This  was  the  hero  who  was  now  thrust,  head  and  shoulders 
as  it  were,  into  the  entangled  afiaurs  of  ihe  Netherlanders, 
and  it  was  Elizabeth  of  England,  more  than  oyer  alarmed 
at  the  schemes  of  Alen9on,  who  had  pushed  forward  this 
Protestant  champion,  notwithstanding  the  disinclination  of 
Orange. 

The  Queen  was  right  in  her  uneasiness  respecting  the 
Erench  prince.  The  Catholic  nobles,  relying  upon  the 
strong  feeling  still  rife  throughout  the  Walloon  country 
against  the  reformed  religion,  and  inflamed  more  than  ever 
by  their  repugnance  to  Orange,  whose  genius  threw  them 
so  completely  into  the  shade,  had  already  drawn  closer  to  the 
Duke.  The  same  influences  were  at  work  to  introduce  Alen- 
9on  which  had  formerly  been  employed  to  bring  Matthias 
from  Vienna.  Now  that  the  Archduke,  who  was  to  have  been 
the  rival,  had  become  the  dependant  of  William,  they  turned 
their  attention  to  the  son  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  Orange 
himself  having  always  kept  the  Duke  in  reserve,  as  an  in- 
strument to  overcome  the  political  coquetry  of  Elizabeth. 
That  great  Princess  never  manifested  less  greatness  than 
in  her  earlier  and  most  tormenting  connection  with  the 
Netherlands ;  she  had  promised  much  ;  her  performance  had 
been  nothing.  Her  jealousy  of  French  influence  had  at 
length  been  turned  to  account ;  a  subsidy  and  a  levy  ex- 
torted from  her  fears.  Her  ministers  and  prominent  ad- 
visers were  one  and  all  in  favor  of  an  open  and  generous  sup- 
port to  the  provinces.  Walsingham,  Burleigh,  Ejiollys, 
Davidson,  Sidney,  Leicester,  Fleetwood,  Wilson,  all  desired 
that  she  should  frankly  espouse  their  cause.  A  bold  policy 
they  believed  to  be  the  only  prudent  one  in  this  case ;  yet 
the  Queen  considered  it  sagacious  to  despatch  envoys  both  to 
Philip  and  to  Don  John,  as  if,  after  what  they  knew  of  her 
secret  practices,  such  missions  could  effect  any  useful  pur- 
pose.   Better,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  honest  and 

*  Meteren,  viii  140.  Hoofd,  xiii.  684.  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  ArchiveB,  etc, 
yi  375,  note.  "  Dano,  zu  weib  nehmen,  Uber  mehr  schiiffeii,  undt  zum  Kriege, 
kein  frenndt  dem  andem,  dem  gemeynen  Sprichwoi'tt  nach,  rathen,"  etc. — 
Letter  of  Landgrave  WilHam,  Archives  de  ^  Maison  d'Orange,  vi.  317.  He 
adds  that  the  Netherlanders  were  a  wild,  godless,  and  irresponsible  crew, 
neither  attached  to  the  trae  religion,  nor  having  auy  real  regard  for  the  Prince^ 
etc,  etc, — ^lUd.    See  also  Archives  et  Correspondanoe,  vi  300  and  427. 
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intrepid  statesmen  of  England,  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
at  once  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  than  to  shuffle  and 
palter  until  the  dreaded  rival  should  cross  the  frontier.  A 
French  Netherlands  they  considered  even  more  dangerous 
than  a  Spanish,  and  Elizabeth  partook  of  their  sentiments^ 
although  incapable  of  their  promptness.  With  the  per- 
yerseness  which  was  the  chief  blot  upon  her  character,  she 
was  pleased  that  the  Duke  should  be  still  a  dangler  for  her 
hand,  even  while  she  was  intriguing  against  his  political 
hopes.*  She  listened  with  undisguised  rapture  to  his  pro- 
posals of  love,  while  she  was  secretly  thwarting  the  plans  of 
his  ambition. 

Meanwhile,  Aleii9on  had  arrived  at  Mens,  and  we  have 
seen  already  the  feminine  adroitness  with  which  his  sister 
of  Navarre  had  prepared  his  entrance.  Not  in  vain  had 
she  cajoled  the  commandant  of  Cambray  citadel ;  not  idly 
had  she  led  captive  the  hearts  of  Lalain  and  his  Countess, 
thus  securing  the  important  province  of  Hainault  for  the 
Dnke.  Don  John  might,  indeed,  gnash  his  teeth  with  rage, 
as  he  marked  the  result  of  all  the  feasting  and  flattery,  the 
piping  and  dancing  at  Namur. 

JPrancis  Duke  of  Alen9on,  and — since  the  accession  of 
his  brother  Henry  to  the  French  throne — ^Duke  of  Anjou, 
was,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  despicable  personage  who 
had  ever  entered  the  Netherlands.  His  previous  career  at 
home  had  been  so  flagrantly  false  that  he  had  forfeited  the 
esteem  of  every  honest  man  in  Europe,  Catholic  or  Luthe- 
ran, Huguenot  or  Malcontent.  The  world  has  long  known 
ids  character.  History  will  always  retain  him  as  an  exam- 
ple, to  show  mankind  the  amount  of  mischief  which  may 
be  perpetrated  by  a  prince,  ferocious  without  courage,  ambi- 
tious without  talent,  and  bigoted  without  opinions.  Inca- 
pable of  religious  convictions  himself,  he  had  alternately 
aspired  to  be  a  commander  of  Catholic  and  of  Huguenot 
zealots,  and  he  had  acquired  nothing  by  his  vacillating  course^ 
save  the  entire  contempt  of  all  parties  and  of  both  religions. 
Scared  from  the  side  of  Navarre  and  Conde  by  the  menac- 
ing attitude  of  the  "  league,"  fearing  to  forfeit  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,  unless  he  made  his  peace  with  the  court, 
he  had  recently  resumed  his  place  among  the  Catholic  com- 
manders.   Nothing  was  easier  for  him  than  to  return  shame- 

*  See,  for  example,  a  letter  from  Sir  Amias  Panlst  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester^ 
in  Groeu  v.  Prinst.,  i^i.  421^423. 
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lessly  to  a  party  which  he  had  shamelessly  deserted,  save 
perhaps  to  betray  it  again,  should  his  interest  prompt  him 
to  do  so,  on  the  morrow.  Since  the  peace  of  1576,  it  had 
been  evident  that  the  Protestants  could  not  count  upon  his 
friendship,  and  he  had  soon  afterwards  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army  which  was  besieging  the  Huguenots  of 
Issoire.*  He  sought  to  atone  for  having  commanded  the 
troops  of  the  new  religion  by  the  barbarity  with  which  he 
now  persecuted  its  votaries.  When  Issoire  fell  into  his 
hands,  the  luckless  city  was  spared  none  of  the  misery  which 
can  be  inflicted  by  a  brutal  and  frenzied  soldiery.  Its  men 
were  butchered,  its  females  outraged,  its  property  plundered 
with  a  thoroughness  which  rivalled  the  Netherland  practice 
of  Alva,  or  Trederic  Toledo,  or  Julian  Eomero.  The  town 
was  sacked  and  burned  to  ashes  by  furious  Catholics,  under 
the  command  of  Francis  Alen9on,  almost  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  his  fair  sister,  Margaret,  was  preparing  the  way 
in  the  Netherlands  for  the  fresh  treasonf  which  he  already 
meditated  to  the  Catholic  cause.  The  treaty  of  Bergerac, 
signed  in  the  autumn  of  1577,  J  again  restored  a  semblance 
of  repose  to  France,  and  again  aftbrded  an  opportunity  for 
Alen9on  to  change  his  politics,  and  what  he  called  his  reli- 
gion. Eeeking  with  the  blood  of  the  Protestants  of  Issoire, 
he  was  now  at  leisure  to  renew  his  dalliance  with  the  Queen 
of  Protestant  England,  and  to  resume  his  correspondence 
with  the  great  chieftain  of  the  Eeformation  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

It  is,  perhaps,  an  impeachment  upon  the  perspicacity  of 
Orange,  that  he  could  tolerate  this  mischievous  and  worth- 
less "  son  of  France,"  even  for  the  grave  reasons  which  in- 
fluenced him.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  only  intended  to  keep  him  in  reserve,  for  the  purpose  of 
imtating  the  jealousy  and  quickening  the  friendship  of  the 
English  Queen.  Those  who  see  anything  tortuous  in  such 
politics  must  beware  of  judging  the  intriguing  age  of  Philip 
and  Catherine  de'  Medici  by  the  higher  standard  of  later, 
and  possibly  more  candid  times. 

The  iU  effects  of  Elizabeth's  coquetry  too  plainly  mani- 
fested themselves  at  last,  and  Alen9on  had  now  a  foothold  in 
the  Netherlands.    Precipitated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  party 

*  De  Thou,  vii.  liv.  Ixiii.     M^moii*es  de  Marg.  de  Valois,  liv.  ii. 

t  Bat  three  men  were  spared,  according  to  De  Thou,  Tii.  502,  liv.  IxiiL 

t  De  Thou,  yii.  629,  Uv.  Ixiy. 
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which  had  always  been  either  openly  or  secretly  hostile  to 
Orange,  his  advent  could  no  longer  be  delayed.  It  only  re- 
mained for  the  Prince  to  make  himself  his  master,  as  he  had 
already  subdued  each  previous  rival.  This  he  accomplished 
with  his  customary  adroitness.  It  was  soon  obvious,  even 
to  so  dull  and  so  base  a  nature  as  that  of  the  Duke,  that  it 
was  his  best  policy  to  continue  to  cultivate  so  powerful  a 
friendship.  It  cost  him  little  to  crouch,  but  events  were 
fatally  to  prove  at  a  later  day,  that  there  are  natures  too 
malignant  to  be  trusted  or  to  be  tamed.  For  the  present, 
however,  Alen^on  professed  the  most  friendly  sentiments 
towards  the  Prince.  Solicited  by  so  ardent  and  considerable 
a  faction,  the  Duke  was  no  longer  to  be  withheld  from  trying 
the  venture,*  and  if  he  could  not  effect  his  entrance  by  fair 
means,  was  determined  to  do  so  by  force.f  He  would  ob- 
trude his  assistance,  if  it  were  declined.  He  would  do  his 
best  to  dismember  the  provinces,  if  only  a  portion  of  them 
would  accept  his  proffered  friendship.  TJnder  these  circum- 
stances, as  the  Prince  could  no  longer  exclude  him  from  the 
country,  it  became  necessary  to  accept  his  friendship,  and  to 
hold  him  in  control.  The  Duke  had  formally  offered  his 
assistance  to  the  states-general,  directly  after  the  defeat  of 
Gemblours,  J  and  early  in  July  had  made  his  appearance  in 
Mons.  Hence  he  despatched  his  envoys,  Des  Pruneaux  and 
Eochefort,  to  deal  with  the  states-general  and  with  Orange, 
while  he  treated  Matthias  with  contempt,  and  declared  that 
he  had  no  intention  to  negotiate  with  him.  The  Archduke 
burst  into  tears  when  informed  of  this  slight,  and  feebly  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  succor  might  be  found  in  G-ermany  which 
would  render  this  French  alliance  unnecessary.  It  was  not 
the  first  nor  the  last  mortification  which  the  mture  emperor 
was  to  undergo.  The  Prince  was  addressed  with  distin- 
guished consideration;  Des  Pruneaux  protesting  that  he 
desired  but  three  things — ^the  glory  of  his  master,  the  glory 
of  Grod,  and  the  glory  of  William  of  Orange.  § 

The  French  King  was  naturally  supposed  to  be  privy  to 
his  brother's  schemes,  for  it  was  thought  ridiculous  to  sug- 
gest that  Henry's  own  troops  could  be  led  by  his  own  brother 

*  See  the  remarks  and  citations  of  Groen  v.  Prinst. ,  Archives,  etc.,  vi.  pp. 
364 — 370. — Compare  Apologie  d'Orange,  p.  107,  and  Bor,  xii.  975. 

t  R^.  MSS.  des  Es.  Gx.,  in  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  vi.  370. 

X  Meteren,  viii.  140a.     Bor,  xii.  950. 

§  Archives  et  Correspondance,  vi.  404,  sqq.  Letter  of  Des  Pruneaux,  in 
Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  vi.  399. 

VOL.  III.  1!l 
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on  this  foreign  expedition,  without  his  connivance.*  At  the 
same  time,  private  letters,  written  by  him  at  tliis  epoch,  ex- 
pressed disapprobation  of  the  schemes  of  Alen9on,  and  jea- 
lousy of  his  aggrandizement.  It  was,  perhaps,  difficult  to 
decide  as  to  the  precise  views  of  a  monarch  who  was  too 
weak  to  form  opinions  for  himself  and  too  hlse  to  maintain 
those  with  which  he  had  been  famished  by  others.  With 
the  Medicean  mother  it  was  different,  and  it  was  she  who 
was  believed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  intrigue.  There 
was  even  a  vague  idea  that  the  Spanish  sovereign  himself 
might  be  pnvy  to  the  plot,. and  that  a  possible  marriage  be- 
tween Alen9on  and  the  Infanta  might  be  on  the  (»rds.t 
In  truth,  however,  Philip  felt  himself  outraged  by  the  whole 
proceedings.  He  resolutely  refused  to  accept  the  excuses 
proffered  by  the  French  coiirt,  or  to  doubt  the  complicity  of 
the  Queen  Dowager,  who,  it  was  well  known,  governed  all 
her  sons.  She  had,  to  be  sure,  thought  proper  to  read  the 
envoys  of  the  states-general  a  lecture  upon  the  impropriety 
of  subjects  opposing  the  commands  of  their  lawful  prince, 
but  such  artifices  were  thought  too  transparent  to  deceive. 
Granvelle  scouted  the  idea  of  her  being  ignorant  of  Anjou's 
scheme,  or  opposed  to  its  success. ;]:  As  for  William  of 
Hesse,  while  he  bewailed  more  than  ever  the  luckless  plunge 
into  "  conjwum  chaos^^  which  Casimir  had  taken,  he  unhesi- 
tatingly expressed  his  conviction  that  the  invasion  of  Alen- 
«on  was  a  master-piece  of  Catherine.  The  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  transaction  he  divided,  in  truth,  between  the 
dowager  and  the  comet,  which  just  then  hung  over  the 
world,  filling  the  soul  of  the  excellent  Landgrave  with  dis- 
mal apprehension.  § 

The  Queen  of  England  was  highly  incensed  by  the  actual 
occurrence  of  the  invasicm  which  she  had  so  long  dreaded. 
She  was  loud  in  her  denunciations  of  the  danger  and  dis- 
honor which  would  be  the  result  to  the  provinces  of  this 
Prench  alliance.  She  threatened  not  only  to  withdraw  her- 
self from  their  cause,  but  even  to  take  arms  against  a 

*  This  was  Granvelle's  opinion.  See  letter  from  Granvelle  to  Bellefontaine, 
Archives  de  la  Bfaison  d'Orange,  vi.  426. 

t  Remarks  and  citations  of  Groen  v.  Prinst.,Ti.  368,  424 — 427. — Compare 
Be  Thou,  viL  698. 

t  Letter  of  Granvelle  to  Bellefontaine. 

§  ** Somma,  der  comett  nnd  die  grosse  prodigia  so  diess  jahr  gesehenn 

irordenn,  woUen  ihre  wircknng  haben.  Gott  gebe  dasz  sie  zu  eynem  gnten 
endo  lanffen.  "—Archives  et  Corresp.,  tL  140.— Compare  Strada,  ix.  463. 
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commonwealth  which  had  dared  to  accept  Aleii9oii  for  its 
master.  She  had  originally  agreed  to  furnish  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  by  way  of  loan.  This  assistance  had  been 
afterwards  commuted  into  a  levy  of  three  thousand  foot  and 
two  thousand  horse,  to  be  added  to  the  forces  of  John  Casi- 
mir,  and  to  be  placed  under  his  command.  It  had  been 
stipulated,  also,  that  the  Palatine  should  have  the  rank  and 
pay  of  an  English  general-in-chief,  and  be  considered  as  the 
Queen's  lieutenant.  The  money  had  been  furnished  and  the 
troops  enrolled.  So  much  had  been  already  bestowed,  and 
could  not  be  recalled,  but  it  was  not  probable  that,  in  her 
present  humor,  the  Queen  would  be  induced  to  add  to  her 
Swrors.* 

The  Prince,  obliged  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  had  pre- 
scribed the  terms  and  the  title  under  which  AleB9on  should 
be  accepted.  Upon  the  13th  of  August  the  Duke's  en- 
voy concluded  a  convention  in  twenty-three  articles,  which 
'were  afterwards  subscribed  by  the  Duke  himself,  at  Mens, 
upon  the  20th  of  the  same  month.f  The  substance  of  this 
arrangement  was  that  Alen9on  should  lend  his  assistance  to 
the  provinces  against  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  unjustifiable  military  invasion  of  Don  John.  He 
was,  moreover,  to  bring  into  the  field  ten  thousand  foot  and 
two  thousand  horse  for  three  months.  After  the  expiration 
of  this  term,  his  forces  might  be  reduced  to  three  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse.  The  states  were  to  confer  upon 
him  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  liberty  of  the  J^ether- 
lands  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  adhe- 
rents." He  was  to  undertake  no  hostilities  against  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  states  were  to  aid  him,  whenever  it  should 
become  necessary,  with  the  same  amount  of  force  with  which 
he  now  assisted  them.  He  was  to  submit  himself  content- 
edly to  the  civil  government  of  the  country,  in  everything 
regarding  its  internal  polity.  He  was  to  make  no  special 
contracts  or  treaties  with  any  cities  or  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands.  Should  the  states-general  accept  another 
prince  as  sovereign,  the  Duke  was  to  be  preferred  to  all 
others,  upon  conditions  afterwards  to  be  arranged.  All 
cities  which  might  be  conquered  within  the  territory  of  the 
united  provinces  were  to  belong  to  the  states.  Such  places 
not  in  that  territory,  as  should  voluntarily  surrender,  were 

*  Bor,  xiL  948,  949,  975,  sqq. — Compare  Meteren,  Tiii.  140. 
t  Bor,  xii  976—978.     Meteren,  vui.  140, 141. 
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to  be  apportioned,  by  equal  division,  between  the  Duke  and 
the  states.  The  Duke  was  to  bring  no  foreign  troops  but 
Prench  into  the  provinces.  The  month  of  August  was  re- 
served, during  which  the  states  were,  if  possible,  to  make  a 
composition  with  Don  John.* 

These  articles  were  certainly  drawn  up  with  skUl.  A 
high-sounding  but  barren  title,  which  gratified  the  Duke's 
vanity  and  signified  nothing,  had  been  conferred  upon  him, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  forbidden  to  make  conquests 
or  contracts,  and  was  obliged  to  submit  himself  to  the  civil 

fovemment  of  the  country:  in  short,  he  was  to  obey  the 
'rince  of  Orange  in  all  things — and  so  here  was  another 
plot  of  the  Prince's  enemies  neutralized.  Thus,  for  the 
present  at  least,  had  the  position  of  Anjou  been  defined. 
As  the  month  of  August,  during  which  it  was  agreed  f 
that  negotiations  with  the  Governor- G-eneral  should  remain 
open,  had  akeady  half  expired,  certain  articles,  drawn  up 
by  the  states-general,  were  at  once  laid  before  Don  John. 
Lord  Cobham  and  Sir  Francis  "Walsingham  were  then  in  the 
Netherlands,  having  been  sent  by  Elizabeth  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  pacification  of  the  estates  with  the  G-overnor, 
if  possible.  They  had  also  explained — so  far  as  an  explana- 
tion was  possible — the  assistance  which  the  English  govern- 
ment had  rendered  to  the  rebels,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
Erench  invasion  could  be  prevented  in  no  other  way.  J  This 
somewhat  lame  apology  had  been  passed  over  in  silence 
rather  than  accepted  by  Don  John.  In  the  same  interview 
the  envoys  made  an  equally  unsuccessful  effort  to  induce 
the  acceptance  by  the  Governor  of  the  terms  offered  by  the 
states.  A.  further  proposition,  on  their  part,  for  an  "  In- 
terim," §  upon  the  plan  attempted  by  Charles  the  Fifth  in 
Germany,  previously  to  the  Peace  ol  Passau,  met  with  no 
more  favor  than  it  merited,  for  certainly  that  name — ^which 
became  so  odious  in  Germany  that  cats  and  dogs  were  called 
"Interim"  by  the  common  people,  in  derision — was  hardly 
a  potent  word  to  conjure  with,  at  that  moment,  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. They  then  expressed  their  intention  of  retiring 
to  England,  much  grieved  at  the  result  of  their  mission. 

*  See  especially  Articles  4,  5, 10, 14, 15, 16,  21. 

t  Article  21  of  the  Convention.— See  Bor,  xii.  978;  Meteren,  viii.  141. 

i  ''  Y  disculpando  a  la  Beyna  sn  ama  de  lo  que  aVia  hecbo  en  favor  de  los 
EstadoR,  y  que  avia  sido  por  mejor  y  porque  el  frances  no  metiesse  pie  en  olios." 
— Lo  que  en  substanciaha  passado  con  su  Alteza,  14  Agdsto,  1578.  Acta  Stat. 
Belg.,iii.    MS.  Hague  Archives.  §  Ibid. 
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The  Governor  replied  that  they  might  do  as  they  liked,  but 
that  he,  at  least,  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  brintj;  about  a 
peace,  and  that  the  King  had  been  equally  pacitie  in  hi^ 
intentions.  He  then  asked  the  envoys  what  they  themselves 
thought  of  the  terms  proposed.  "  Indeed,  they  are  too 
hard,  your  highness,"  *  answered  "Walsingham,  "  but  'tis  only 
by  pure  menace  that  we  have  extorted  them  from  the  states, 
unfavorable  though  they  seem.'* 

"Then  you  may  tell  them,"  replied  the  G-overnor,  "to 
keep  their  offers  to  themselves.  Such  terms  will  go  but 
little  way  in  any  negotiation  with  me." 

The  envoys  shrugged  their  shoulders. 

"What  is  your  own  opinion  on  the  whole  affair?"  re- 
sumed Don  John.  "  Perhaps  your  advice  may  yet  help  me 
to  a  better  conclusion." 

The  envoys  continued  silent  and  pensive. 

**  "We  can  only  answer,"  said  Walsingham,  at  length,  "by 
imitating  the  physician,  who  would  prescribe  no  medicine 
until  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  patient  was  ready  to  swallow 
it.    'Tis  no  use  wasting  counsel  or  drugs."  t 

The  reply  was  not  satisfactory,  but  the  envoys  had  con- 
vinced themselves  that  the  sword  was  the  only  surgical  in- 
strument likely  to  find  favor  at  that  juncture.  Don  John 
referred,  in  vague  terms,  to  his  peaceable  inclinations,  but 
protested  that  there  was  no  treating  with  so  unbridled  a 
people  as  the  Netherlanders.  The  ambassadors  soon  after- 
wards took  their  leave.  After  this  conference,  which  was  on 
the  24th  of  August,  1578,  Walsingham  and  Cobham  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  states-general,  deploring  the  disin- 
genuous and  procrastinating  conduct  of  the  Governor,  and 
begging  that  the  failure  to  effect  a  pacification  might  not  be 
imputed  to  them.  J     They  then  returned  to  England. 

The  imperial  envoy.  Count  Schwartzburg,  at  whose  urgent 
solicitation  this  renewed  attempt  at  a  composition  had  been 
made,  was  most  desirous  that  the  Governor  should  accept 
the  articles.  §  They  formed,  indeed,  the  basis  of  a  liberal, 
constitutional,  representative  government,  in  which  the  Spa- 
nish monarch  was  to  retain  only  a  strictly-limited  sovc- 

*  "Que  in  verity  erano  troppo  dun." — ^The  conversation  was  carried  osi 
partly  in  Italian,  partly  in  French,  partly  in  Spanish. — MS.  memorandum, 
diet.  act. 

t  MS.  memorandum,  diet.  act. 

X  Acta  Stat.  Belg.,  iii.  f.  71- — MS.  Hague  Archives. 

§  Bor,  xii.  979.     Hoofd,  xii.  587. 

n  See  the  thirteen  articles  in  Bor,  xii.  979,  9S0. 
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reignty.*  The  proposed  convention  required  Don  John, 
with  all  his  troops  and  adherents,  forthwith  to  leave  the 
land  after  giving  np  all  strongholds  and  cities  in  his  posses- 
sion. It  provided  that  the  Archduke  Matthias  should  re- 
main as  G-overnor-Greneral,  under  the  conditions  according  to 
which  he  had  been  originally  cvccepted.  It  left  the  question 
of  religious  worship  to  the  decision  of  the  states-general. 
It  provided  for  the  release  of  all  prisoners,  the  return  of  all 
exiles,  the  restoration  of  all  confiscated  property.  It  stipu- 
lated that  'upon  the  death  or  departure  of  Matthias,  his 
Majesty  was  not  to  appoint  a  governor-general  without  the 
consent  of  the  states^generah'^ 

When  Count  Schwartzhurg  waited  upon  the  Q-ovemor 
with  these  astonishing  propositions  —  which  Walsingham 
might  well  call  somewhat  hard — ^he  foimd  him  less  disposed 
to  explode  with  wrath  than  he  had  been  in  previous  confer- 
ences. Already  his  spirit  was  broken,  both  oy  the  ill  health 
which  was  rapidly  undermining  his  constitution  and  by  the 
helpless  condition  in  which  he  had  been  lefb  while  contend- 
ing with  the  great  rebellion.  He  had  soldiers,  but  no  money 
to  pay  them  withal ;  he  had  no  means  of  upholding  that 
supremacy  of  crown  and  church  which  he  was  so  vigorously 
instructed  to  maintain ;  and  he  was  heartily  wearied  of  ful- 
minating edicts  which  he  had  no  power  to  ^iforce.  He  had 
repeatedly  solicited  his  recall,  and  was  growing  daily  more 
impatient  that  his  dismissal  did  not  arrive.  Moreover,  the 
horrible  news  of  Escovedo's  assassination  had  sickened  him 
to  the  soul.  X  The  deed  had  flashed  a  sudden  light  into  the 
abyss  of  dark  duplicity  in  which  his  own  fate  was  suspended. 
His  most  intimate  and  confidential  friend  had  been  mur- 
dered by  royal  command,  while  he  was  himself  abandoned 
by  Philip,  exposed  to  insult,  left  destitute  of  deience.  No 
money  wils  forthcoming,  in  sVite  of  constant  importunities 
and  perpetual  promises.  §  Plenty  of  words  were  sent  him  ; 
he  complained,  as  if  he  possessed  the  art  of  extracting  gold 
from  them,  or  as  if  war  could  be  carried  on  with  words 
alone.  || 

Being  in  so  desponding  a  mood,  he  declined  entering  into 
any  controversy  with  regard  to  the  new  propositions,  which, 

♦  See  the  thirteen  articles  in  Bor,  xil.  979,  980. 
t  Articles  5  and  12  of  the  proposed  Convention,  £or,  zii.  979. 
i  That  event  had  occuiTed,  as  already  stated,  upon  the  31st  March  of  this 
year  (1578). 
i  See  the  letter  of  Philip  in  Cabrera,  zii.  978.  II  Stiada,  z.  502. 
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howeyer,  he  cbaracterized  as  most  iniquitcms.  He  stated 
merely  that  his  Majesty  had  determined  to  refer  the  Nether- 
laad  matters  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor ;  that  the 
Duke  de  Terra  Nova  would  soon  be  empowered  to  treat 
upon  the  subject  at  the  imperial  court ;  and  that,  in  the 
meantime,  he  was  himself  most  anxiously  awaiting  his  recall.* 

A  synod  of  the  reformed  churches  had  been  held,  during 
the  month  of  June,  at  Dort.  There  they  had  laid  down  a 
platform  of  their  principles  of  church  government  in  one 
hundred  and  one  articles,  t  In  the  same  month,  the  lead* 
ing  members  of  the  Eeformed  Church  had  drawn  up  an  ably- 
xeasoned  address  to  Matthias  and  the  Council  of  State  on  the 
aabject  of  a  general  peace  of  religion  for  the  provinces.^ 

William  of  Orange  did  his  utmost  to  improve  the  op^or- 
iunity.  He  sketched  a  system  of  provisional  toleration, 
-which  he  caused  to  be  signed  by  the  Archduke  Matthias, 
and  whidb,  at  least  for  a  season,  was  to  establish  religious 
£reedom.§  The  brave,  tranquil,  solitary  man  still  held  his 
track  across  the  raging  waves,  shedding  as  much  light  as 
one  clear  human  soul  could  dispense ;  yet  the  dim  lantern, 
80  £eu*  in  advance,  was  swallowed  in  the  mist,  ere  those  who* 
sailed  in  his  wake  could  shi^  their  course  by  his  example. 
No  man  understood  him.  Not  even  his  nearest  friends 
oompreh^aded  his  views,  nor  saw  that  he  strove  to  establish 
not  freedom  for  Calvinism,  but  freedom  for  conscience.  Saint 
Aldegonde  complained  that  the  Prince  would  not  persecute 
the  Anabaptists,  1 1  Peter  Dathenus  denounced  lum  as  an 
atheist,  while  even  Count  John,  the  only  one  left  of  his 
valiant  and  generous  brothers,  opposed  the  religious  peace 
—except  where  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  new 
religion.  Where  the  Catholics  had  been  effectually  put 
down,  as  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  honest  John  saw  no 
reason  for  allowing  them  to  lift  themselves  up  again,  f  In 
the  Popish  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  for  a  reli- 
gious peace.  In  this  bigoted  spirit  he  was  fc^owed  by  too 
many  of  the  reforming  mass,  while,  on  their  part,  the  Wal- 
loons were  already  banding  themselves  topjether  in  the  more 
southern  provinces,  under  the  name  of  Malcontents.    Stig- 

*  Bor,  zii.  981.— Compare  Metetea,  viiL  140, 141. 

t  Given  in  Bor,  xii.  981— «86.  X  In  Bor,  xU.  fTl. 

§  Bor,  xii.  973. 

n  Hoofd,  xiii.  575.     Ev.  Reyd.  Aim.,  ii.  23. 

ir  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archivee,  etc.,  vL  434,  435. 
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matized  by  the  Calvinists  as  "Paternoster  Jacks,"*  they 
were  daily  drawing  closer  their  alliance  with  Alen9on,  and 
weakening  the  bonds  which  united  them  with  their  Protes- 
tant brethren.  Count  John  had  at  length  become  a  per- 
manent functionary  in  the  Netherlands.  Urgently  solicited 
by  the  leaders  and  the  great  multitude  of  the  [Reformers, 
he  had  long  been  unwilling  to  abandon  his  home,  and  to 
neglect  the  private  aft'airs  which  his  devotion  to  the  Nether- 
land  cause  had  thrown  into  great  confusion.  The  Land- 
grave, too,  whose  advice  he  had  asked,  had  strongly  urged 
him  not  to  "dip  his  fingers  into  the  olla podrida,^^ ^  The 
future  of  the  provinces  was,  in  his  opinion,  so  big  with  dis- 
aster, that  the  past,  with  all  its  horrors,  under  Alva  and 
Eequesens,  had  only  furnished  the  ^^preludia  "  of  that  which 
was  to  ensue.  J  For  these  desperate  views  his  main  reason, 
as  usual,  was  the  comet ;  that  mischievous  luminary  still 
continuing  to  cast  a  lurid  glare -across  the  Landgrave's 
path.§  Notwithstanding  these  direful  warnings  from  a 
prince  of  the  Reformation,  notwithstanding  the  ^'ollapo' 
drida^^  and  the  "comet,"  Coimt  John  had  nevertheless 
accepted  the  office  of  G-ovemor  of  G-elderland,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  by  the  estates  of  that  province  on  the 
11th  of  March.  1 1  That  important  bulwark  of  Holland,  Zea- 
land, and  Utrecht  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Groningen  and 
[Friesland  on  the  other — ^the  main  buttress,  in  short,  of  the 
nascent  republic — was  now  in  hands  which  would  defend  it 
to  the  last. 

As  soon  as  the  discussion  came  up  in  the  states-general 
on  the  subject  of  the  Dort  petitions.  Orange  requested  that 
every  member  who  had  formed  his  opinions  should  express 
them  fully  and  frankly.  All  wished,  however,  to  be  guided 
and  governed  by  the  sentiments  of  the  Prince.  Not  a  man 
spoke  save  to  demand  their  leader's  views,  and  to  express 
their  adhesion  in  advance  to  the  course  which  his  wisdom 
might  suggest.^f    The  result  was  a  projected  convention,  a 

*  "  Pater  noster  Ej[iechten." — Meteren,  viiL  143.     Bor,  xii.  QQS.-^Coinpare 
Bentivoglio,  z.  216. 

t  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Ai*chives,  vi.  317. 

i  Archiyes  do  la  Maison  d'Orange,  vi.  256. 

§  Letters  of  Landgrave  William,  Archives  et  Correspondance,  v.  31,  ii. 
256—269. 

II  Archives  et  Ck>rre8pondaiice,  vi.  308. 

*I  Langueti  £p.  Sec.  ad  Aug.  Sax.,  147,  p.  744. 
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drafb  for  a  religiouB  peace,*  which,  if  definitely  establisliod, 
would  have  heided  many  wounds,  and  averted  much  calamity. 
It  was  not,  however,  destined  to  be  accepted  at  that  time  by 
the  states  of  the  different  provinces  where  it  was  brought 
up  for  discussion ;  and  several  changes  were  made,  both  of 
form  and  substance,  before  the  system  was  adopted  at  all. 
Meantime,  for  the  important  city  of  Antwerp,  where  re- 
ligious broils  were  again  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  the 
iftnce  preferred  a  provisional  arrangement,  which  he  forth- 
with carried  into  execution.     A  proclamation,  in  the  name 
of  the  Archduke  Matthias  and  of  the  State  Council,  as- 
signed five  special  places  in  the  city  where  the  members  of 
the  "pretended  reformed  religion"  should  have  liberty  to 
exercise  their  religious  worship,  with  preaching,  singing, 
and  the  sacraments.f    The  churchyards  of  the  parochial 
churches  were  to  be  opened  for  the  burial  of  their  dead, 
but  the  funerals  were  to  be  unaccompanied  with  exhorta- 
tion, or  any  public  demonstration  which  might  excite  dis- 
turbance.    The  adherents  of  one  religion  were  forbidden 
to  disturb,  to  insult,  or  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
solemnities  of  the  other.     All  were  to  abstain  from  mutual 
jeerings — by  pictures,  ballads,  books,   or  otherwise — and 
&om  all  injuries  to  ecclesiastical  property.     Every  man,  of 
whatever  religion,  was  to  be  permitted  entrance  to  the 
chiu'ches  of  either  religion,  and  when  there,  all  were  to 
conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  church  with  modesty  and 
respect.     Those  of  the  new  religion  were  to  take  oaths  of 
obedience  to  the  authorities,  and  to  abstain  from  meddling 
with  the  secular  administration  of  affairs.     Preachers  of 
both  religions  were  forbidden  to  preach  out  of  doors,  or  to 
make  use  of  language  tending  to  sedition.     All  were  to  bind 
themselves  to  assist  the  magistrates  in  quelling  riots,  and  in 
sustaining  the  civil  government.  J 

This  example  of  religious  peace,  together  with  the  active 
correspondence  thus  occasioned  with  the  different  state 
assemblies  excited,  the  jealousy  of  the  Catholic  leaders  and 

*  According  to  the  3rd  and  4th  Articles,  the  Catholic  or  the  reformed  re- 
ligion was  to  be  re-established  and  freely  exercised  in  any  town  or  village  where 
snch  re-establishment  should  be  demanded  by  one  hundred  families. — Meteren, 
▼iii.  143a. 

t  See  the  document  in  Bor,  xii.  974,  975.    Hoofd,  xiii.  575. 

t  Bor,  xii.  974,  976.  The  principle  of  the  religious  peace  was  adopted,  and 
churches  accordingly  allotted  to  the  members  of  the  Reformed  Church,  in  the 
cities  of  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Bergen,  Breda,  Liere,  Bruges,  Ypres, 
and  in^many  cities  of  Gcldcrland  and  Frieskud.— Metoreu,  yiii.  142. 
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of  the  Walloon  population.*  Cbampagny,  who,  despite  his 
admirable  qualities  and  brilliant  services,  was  still  unable 
to  place  himself  on  the  same  platform  of  toleration  with 
Orange,  now  undertook  a  decided  moyement  against  the 
policy  of  the  Prince.  Catholic  to  the  core,  he  drew  up  a 
petition,  remonstrating  most  yigorouslj  against  the  draft 
for  a  religious  peace,  then  in  circulation  through  the  pro- 
vinces, f  To  this  petition  he  procured  many  signatures 
among  the  more  ardent  Cathobc  nobles.  De  H^ze,  De 
Glimes,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  were  willing  enough 
to  follow  the  lead  of  so  distinguished  a  chieftain.  The  re- 
monstrance was  addressed  to  the  Archduke,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  State  Council,  and  the  states-general,  and 
called  upon  them  all  to  abide  by  their  solemn  promises  to 
permit  no  schism  in  the  ancient  Church.  Should  the  exer- 
cise of  the  new  religion  be  allowed,  the  petitioners  insisted 
that  the  godless  licentiousness  of  the  Netherlands  would 
excite  the  contempt  of  all  peoples  and  potentates.  They 
suggested,  in  conclusion,  that  all  the  principal  cities  of 
France — and  in  particular  the  city  of  Paris — ^had  kept 
themselves  clear  of  the  exercise  of  the  new  religion,  and 
that  repose  and  prosperity  had  been  the  result.;]: 

This  petition  was  carried  with  considerable  solemnity  by 
Champagny,  attended  by  many  of  his  confederates,  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  presented  to  themagistnu^  of  Bmssels. 
These  functionaries  were  requested  to  deliver  it  forthwith 
to  the  Archduke  and  council.  The  magistrates  demurred. 
A  discussion  ensued,  which  grew  warmer  and  wanner,  as 
it  proceeded.  The  younger  nobles  permitted  themselves 
abusive  language,  which  the  civic  dignitaries  would  not 
brook.  The  session  was  dissolved,  and  the  magistrates,  still 
followed  by  the  petitioners,  came  forth  into  tb®  street.  The 
confederates,  more  inflamed  than  ever,  continued  to  vocife- 
rate  and  to  threaten.  A  crowd  soon  collected  in  the  square. 
The  citizens  were  naturally  curious  to  know  why  their 
senators  were  thus  browbeaten  and  insulted  by  a  party  of 
insolent  young  Catholic  nobles.  The  old  politician  at  their 
head,  who,  in  spite  of  many  services,  was  not  considered  a 
Mend  to  the  nation,  inspired  them  with  distrust.  §    Being 

*  Bor,  xii.  975.     Hoofd,  xiii.  675. 

t  See   the  petition  in   Bor,  ziL  989,  990.— -Oompm  Hoofd,  ^L  578. 
Keteren,  ziiL  112. 
t  Petition  in  Bor,  vii.  989, 990. 
9  Bor,  siL  :988.    Cawpngny  wm a  C«thoBe«nd<h»  lirother  of  Gtmnyelle; 
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infonned  of  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  the  multitude 
loodljr  demanded  that  the  document  should  be  read.  This 
'was  immediately  done.  The  general  drift  of  the  remon- 
fltranoe  was  anything  but  acceptable,  but  the  allusion  to 
Paris,  at  the  dose,  excited  a  tempest  of  indignation.  **  Paris! 
Puis !  Saint  Bartholomew  !  Samt  Bartholomew !  Are  we 
to  have  Fkris  weddings  in  Brussels  also  P ''  howled  the  mob, 
aa  is  often  the  case,  extracting  but  a  single  idea,  and  that  a 
wrong  one,  £nom  the  public  lecture  which  had  just  been 
made.  **  Are  we  to  have  a  Paris  massacre,  a  Paris  blood- 
bath here  in  the  Motherland  capital  ?  G-od  forbid !  God 
finrbid !  Away  with  the  conspirators !  Down  with  the 
Papists!"* 

It  was  easily  represented  to  the  inflamed  imaginations  of 
the  pc^ulace  that  a  Brussels  Saint  Bartholomew  had  been 
organized,  and  that  Champagny,  who  stood  there  before 
them,  was  its  originator  and  manager.  The  ungrateful 
iNetherlanders  forgot  the  heroism  with  which  the  old  sol- 
dier had  arranged  the  defence  of  Antwerp  against  the 
**  Spanish  Fury  "  but  two  years  before.  They  heard  only 
the  instigations  of  his  enemies ;  they  remembered  only  that 
he  was  the  hated  G-ranvelle's  brother ;  they  believed  only 
that  'diere  was  a  plot  by  which,  in  some  utterly  incompre- 
hensible manner,  they  were  all  to  be  immediately  engaged 
in  cutting  each  other's  throats  and  throwing  each  other 
oat  of  the  windows,  as  had  been  done  half-a-dozen  years 
before  in  Paris.  Such  was  the  mischievous  intention  as- 
cribed to  a  petition  which  Champagny  and  his  friends  had 
as  much  right  to  offer — however  narrow  and  mistaken  their 
opimons  might  now  be  considered — as  had  the  synod  of 
Ilort  to  present  their  remonstrances.  Never  was  a  more 
malignant  or  more  stupid  perversion  of  a  simple  and  not 
very  alarming  phrase.  No  allusion  had  been  made  to  Saint 
Bartholomew,  but  all  its  horrors  were  supposed  to  be  con- 
cealed in  the  sentence  which  referred  to  Paris.  The  nobles 
were  arrested  on  the  spot  and  hurried  to  prison,  with  the 
exception  of  Champagny,  who  made  his  escape  at  first,  and 
lay  concealed  for  several  days.t    He  was,  however,  finally 

he  was  mlso  one  of  the  most  pAtriotic  and  honorable — as  he  was  ttnqneationahly 
one  of  the  bravest — of  the  Netherland  nobles.  His  character  is  interettfaxg, 
and  his  services  were  remarkable.  It  is  said  that  he  conld  not  rite  to  the 
mmt  tolerance  in  religions  matters  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  bad  attahwd. 

♦  Bor,  xii.  988.     Hoofd,  xiii.  578,  579. 

t  Bor,  xii.  988.    Hoofd,  xiii.  679.    Meteren,  viii.  142. 
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ferreted  out  of  bis  hiding-place  and  carried  off  to  G-hent. 
There  he  was  thrown  into  strict  confinement,  being  treated 
in  all  respects  as  the  accomplice  of  Aerschot  and  the  other 
nobles  who  bad  been  arrested  in  the  time  of  Byhove's 
revolution.*  Certainly,  this  conduct  towards  a  brave  and 
generous  gentleman  was  ill  calculated  to  increase  general 
sympathy  for  the  cause,  or  to  merit  the  approbation  of 
Orange.  There  was,  however,  a  strong  prejudice  against 
Champagny.  His  brother  G-ranvelle  had  never  been  for- 
gotten by  the  Netberlanders,  and  was  still  regarded  as  their 
most  untiring  foe,  while  Champagny  was  supposed  to  be  in 
close  league  vsdth  the  Cardinal.  In  these  views  the  people 
were  completely  mistaken. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Brussels  and 
Antwerp,  the  two  armies  of  the  states  and  of  Don  John 
were  indolently  watching  each  other.  The  sinews  of  war 
had  been  cut  upon  both  sides.  Both  parties  were  cramped 
by  the  most  abject  poverty.  The  troops  under  Bossu  and 
Casimir,  in  the  camp  near  Mechlin,  were  already  discon- 
tented, for  want  of  pay.  The  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  Elizabeth  had  already  been  spent,  and  it  was  not  proba- 
ble that  the  offended  Queen  would  soon  furnish  another 
subsidy.  The  states  could  with  diflSculty  extort  anything 
like  the  assessed  quotas  from  the  different  provinces.  The 
Duke  of  Alen9on  was  still  at  Mons,  from  which  place  he 
had  issued  a  violent  proclamation  of  war  against  Don  John 
— a  manifesto  which  had,  however,  not  been  followed  up  by 
very  vigorous  demonstrations.  Don  John  himself  was  in 
his  fortified  camp  at  Bouge,  within  a  league  of  Namur, 
but  the  hero  was  consuming  with  mental  and  with  bodily 
fever.  He  was,  as  it  were,  besieged.  He  was  left  entirely 
without  funds,  while  his  royal  brother  obstinately  refused 
compliance  with  his  earnest  demands  to  be  recalled, 
and  coldly  neglected  his  importunities  for  pecuniary  assis- 
tance.J 

Compelled  to  carry  on  a  war  against  an  arined  rebellion 
with  such  gold  only  as  could  be  extracted  from  royal  words  ; 
stung  to  the  heart  by  the  suspicion  of  which  he  felt  him- 

*  Bor,  xii.  988.  Hoofd,  xiii.  679.  Meteren,  viii.  142.— His  captivity  lasted 
sevei'al  years. 

.  t  Bor,  xii.  997,  998.  Hoofd,  xiv.  584,  585.  The  states  had  agreed  to  pay 
600,000  guldens  per  month.  The  expenses  of  the  army  were  estimated  ut 
800,000  guldens  per  month.— Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives,  vi.  397.  Proclama- 
tion in  Bor,  xu.  996,  997. 
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self  the  object  at  home,  and  by  the  liatred  with  which  he 
was  regarded  in  the  provinces ;  outraged  in  his  inmost 
feelings  by  the  murder  of  Escovedo  ;  foiled,  outwitted,  re- 
duced to  a  political  nullity  by  the  masterly  tactics  of  the 
"  odious  heretic  of  heretics "  to  whom  he  had  originally 
offered  his  own  patronage  and  the  royal  forgiveness,  the 
high-spirited  soldier  was  an  object  to  excite  the  tenderness 
even  of  religious  and  political  opponents.  "Wearied  with  the 
turmoil  of  camps  without  battle  and  of  cabinets  without 
counsel,  he  sighed  for  repose,  even  if  it  could  be  found  only 
in  a  cloister  or  the  grave.  "  I  rejoice  to  see  by  your  letter," 
he  wrote,  pathetically,  to  John  Andrew  Doria,  at  Genoa, 
"  that  your  life  is  flowing  on  with  such  calmness,  while  the 
world  around  me  is  so  tumultuously  agitated.  I  consider 
you  most  fortunate  that  you  are  passing  the  remainder  of 
youp  days  for  G-od  and  yourself ;  that  you  are  not  forced  to 
put  yourself  perpetually  in  the  scales  of  the  world's  events, 
nop  to  ventmre  yourself  daily  on  its  hazardous  games."  * 
He  proceeded  to  inform  his  friend  of  his  own  painful 
situation,  surrounded  by  innumerable  enemies,  without 
means  of  holding  out  more  than  three  months,  and  cut  off 
from  all  assistance  by  a  government  which  could  not  see 
that  if  the  present  chance  were  lost  all  was  lost.  He  de- 
clared it  impossible  for  him  to  fight  in  the  position  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  pressed  as  he  was  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  point  which  he  had  always  considered  as  his  last 
refuge.  He  stated  also  that  the  French  were  strengthening 
themselves  in  Hainault,  under  Alen9on,  and  that  the  King 
of  France  was  in  readiness  to  break  in  through  Burgundy, 
should  his  brother  obtain  a  firm  foothold  in  the  provinces. 
"  I  have  besought  his  Majesty  over  and  over  again,  "  he 
continued,  "  to  send  to  me  his  orders ;  if  they  come  they 
shall  be  executed,  unless  they  arrive  too  late.  They  have 
cut  off  our  hands,  and  we  have  now  nothing  for  it  hut  to 
stretch  forth  our  heads  also  to  the  axe,  I  grieve  to  trouble 
you  with  my  sorrows,  but  I  trust  to  your  sympathy  as  a 
man  and  a  friend.  I  hope  that  you  will  remember  me  in 
your  prayers,  for  you  can  put  your  trust  where,  in  former 
days,  I  never  could  place  my  own."  t 

The  dying  soldier  wrote  another  letter,  in  the  same 

*  This  remarkable^and  pathetic  letter,  as  well  as  that  addressed  to  Mcn- 
doza,  is  published  in  Bor,  xii.  1004, 1006,  and  in  Hoofd,  xiv.  689,  690. 
t  Letter  to  Doria ;  Bor,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup. 
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mournful  strain,  to  another  intimate  friend,  Don  Pedro 
Mendoza,  Spanish  envoy  in  Glenoa.  It  was  dated  upon  the 
same  day  from  his  camp  near  Kamur,  and  repeated  the 
statement  that  the  King  of  France  was  ready  to  invade 
the  Netherlands,  as  soon  as  Alen9on  should  prepare  an 
opening.  "His  Majesty,"  continued  Don  John,  "is  re- 
solved upon  nothing;  at  least  I  am  kept  in  ignorance  of 
his  intentions.  Our  life  is  doled  out  to  as  here  hy  momenta, 
I  cry  aloud,  but  it  profits  me  little.  Matters  will  soon  be 
disposed,  through  our  negligence,  exactly  as  the  devil  would 
best  wish  them.  It  is  plain  that  we  are  lefb  here  to  pine 
away  till  our  last  breath.  God  direct  us  all  as  He  may  see 
fit ;  in  his  hands  are  all  things."  * 

Pour  days  later  he  wrote  to  the  King,  stating  that  he  was 
confined  to  his  chamber  with  a  fever,  by  which  he  was 
already  as  much  reduced  as  if  he  had  been  ill  for  a  month. 
"I  assure  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "that  the  work  here  is 
enough  to  destroy  any  constitution  and  any  life."  He 
reminded  Philip  how  often  he  had  been  warned  by  him  as 
to  the  insidious  practices  of  the  French.  Those  prophecies 
had  now  become  facts.  The  French  had  entered  the  country, 
while  some  of  the  inhabitants  were  frightened,  others  dia- 
affected.  Don  John  declared  himself  in  a  dilemma.  With 
his  small  force,  hardly  enough  to  make  head  against  the 
enemy  immediately  in  front,  and  to  protect  the  places 
which  required  guarding,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave 
his  position  to  attack  the  enemy  in  Burgundy.  If  he  re- 
mained stationary,  the  communications  were  cut  off  through 
which  his  money  and  supplies  reached  him.  "  Thus  I  re- 
main," said  he,  "  perplexed  and  confused,  desiring,  more 
than  life,  some  decision  on  your  Majesty's  part,  for  which 
I  have  implored  so  many  times."  He  urged  the  King  most 
vehemently  to  %end  Mm  instructions  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursuedyi  adding  that  it  wounded  him  to  the  soul  to  find 
them  so  long  delayed.  He  begged  to  be  informed  "  whether 
he  was  to  attack  the  enemy  in  Burgundy,  whether  he  should 
await  where  he  then  was  the  succor  of  his  Majesty,  or  whe- 
ther he  was  to  fight,  and  if  so  with  which  of  his  enemies : 

*  Letter  to  Pedro  de  Mendoza ;  Bor,  xii.  1005.     Hoofd,  xiv.  590. 

t  "La  orden  de  cotho  tengo  de  gobemar." — These  words  in  Don  John's  letter 
were  underlined  hj  Philip,  who  made  ui>on  reading  them  the  following  most 
oharacteriatic  annotation :  "  The  marked  request  I  will  dbt  grant.  I  will  not 
tell ; "  (lo  rayado  no  yo  le  dir^. } 
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in  fine,  what  he  was  to  do ;  because,  loeing  or  winning,  he 
meant  to  conform  to  his  Majesty's  will.  He  felt  deeply 
pained,  he  said,  at  being  disgraced  and  abandoned  by  the 
King,  having  served  him  both  as  a  brother  and  a  man,  with 
love  and  faith  and  heartiness.  "  Our  lives,"  said  he,  "  are  at 
ataike  upon  this  game,  and  all  we  wish  is  to  lose  them  ho- 
norably."* He  begged  the  King  to  send  a  special  envoy  to 
IVance,  with  remonstrances  on  the  subject  of  Alen9on,  and 
another  to  the  Pope  to  ask  for  the  Duke's  excommunication. 
He  protested  that  he  would  give  his  blood  rather  than  occa- 
flion  so  much  annoyance  to  the  King,  but  that  he  felt  it  his 
dnty  to  tell  the  naked  truth.  The  pest  was  ravaging  his 
little  army.  Twelve  hundred  were  now  in  hospital,  besides 
those  nursed  in  private  houses,  and  he  had  no  means  or 
money  to  remedy  the  evil.  Moreover,  the  enemy,  seeing 
that  they  were  not  opposed  in  the  open  field,  had  cut  off  the 
into  Liege  by  the  Meuse,  and  had  advanced  to 
fivelles  and  Chimay  for  the  sake  of  communications  with 
f'rance,  by  the  same  river.f 

Ten  days  after  these  pathetic  passages  had  been  written, 
the  writer  was  dead.  Since  the  assassination  of  Escovedo, 
a  consuming  melancholy  had  settled  upon  his  spirits,  and  a 
burning  fever  came,  in  the  month  of  September,  to  destroy 
his  physical  strength.  The  house  where  he  lay  was  a  hovel, 
the  only  chamber  of  which  had  been  long  used  as  a  pigeon- 
house.  This  wretched  garret  was  cleansed,  as  well  as  it 
could  be,  of  its  filth,  and  hung  with  tapestry  emblazoned 
with  armorial  bearings.  In  that  dovecot  the  hero  of  Le- 
panto  was  destined  to  expire.  During  the  last  few  days  of 
his  illness,  he  was  delirious.  Tossing  upon  his  uneasy 
conch,  he  again  arranged  in  imagination  the  combinations 
of  great  battles,  again  shouted  his  orders  to  rushing  squad- 
rons, and  listened  with  brightening  eye  to  the  trumpet  of 
victory.  Eeason  returned,  however,  before  the  hour  of 
death,  and  permitted  him  the  opportunity  to  make  the  dis- 

Citions  rendered  necessary  by  his  condition.  He  appointed 
nephew,  Alexander  of  Parma,  who  had  been  watching 
assiduously  over  his  death-bed,  to  succeed  him,  provisionally, 
in  the  command  of  the  army  and  in  his  other  dignities,  re- 
ceived the  last  sacraments  with  composure,  and  tranquilly 

*  **  No8  van  las  vidas  en  esto  jue^,"  etc.  etc. 

t  Carta  (descifrada)  del  Sr.  D.  Juan  a  Su  Ma?.,  20  Sept.  1578.     MS.  BoyxU 
libnay,  Hague,  f.  41 — 44yo. 
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breathed  his  last  upon  the  first  day  of  October,  the  month 
which,  since  the  battle  of  Lepanto,he  had  always  consi- 
dered a  festive  and  a  fortunate  one.* 

It  was  inevitable  that  suspicion  of  poison  should  be  at 
once  excited  by  his  decease.  Those  suspicious  have  been  • 
never  set  ab  rest,  and  never  proved.  Two  Englishmen, 
B»atcliiF  and  Gray  by  name,  had  been  arrested  and  executed 
on  a  charge  of  having  been  employed  by  Secretary  "Wal- 
singham  to  assassinate  the  Q-overnor.t  The  charge  was 
doubtless  an  infamous  falsehood ;  but  had  Philip,  who  was 
suspected  of  being  the  real  criminal,  really  compassed  the 
death  of  his  brother,  it  was  none  the  less  probable  that  an 
innocent  victim  or  two  would  be  executed,  to  save  appear- 
ances. Now  that  time  has  unveiled  to  us  many  mysteries, 
now  that  we  have  learned  from  Philip's  own  lips  and  those 
of  his  accomplices  the  exact  manner  in  which  Montigny  and 
Escovedo  were  put  to  death,  the  world  will  hardly  be  very 
charitable  with  regard  to  other  imputations.  It  was  vehe- 
mently suspected  that  Don  John  had  been  murdered  by  the 
command  of  Philip,  but  no  such  fact  was  ever  proved. 

The  body,  when  opened  that  it  might  be  embalmed,  was 
supposed  to  oiFer  evidence  of  poison.  The  heart  was  dry, 
the  other  internal  organs  were  likewise  so  desiccated  as  to 
crumble  when  touched,  and  the  general  color  of  the  in- 
terior was  of  a  blackish  brown,  as  if  it  had  been  singed. 
Various  persons  were  mentioned  as  the  probable  criminals  ; 
various  motives  assigned  for  the  commission  of  the  deed. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  were  causes, 
which  were  undisputed,  for  his  death,  sufficient  to  render  a 
search  for  the  more  mysterious  ones  comparatively  super- 
fluous. A  disorder  called  the  pest  was  raging  in  his  camp, 
and  had  carried  off  a  thousand  of  his  soldiers  within  a  few 
days,  while  his  mental  sufferings  had  been  acute  enough  to 
turn  his  heart  to  ashes.  Disappointed,  tormented  by  friend 
and  foe,  suspected,  insulted,  broken  spirited,  it  was  not 
strange  that  he  should  prove  an  easy  victim  to  a  pestilent  dis- 
order before  which  many  stronger  men  were  daily  falling.  J 

*  Van  der  Hammen  y  Leon,  vi.  324.  Bor,  xii.  1005.  Cabrera,  xii.  1008, 
1009.     Sti-ada,  x.  503,  505,  506.    Hoofd,  591. 

t  De  Thon,  vii.  699.— Compare  Cabrera,  xii.  1006. 

X  "  Namque  in  defuncti  corpore  extitisse  non  obscura  veneni  vesti^a  affir- 
mant, qui  videmnt. " — Strada,  x.  512.  The  Jesnit  does  not  express  any  opinion 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  report. — Compare  Cabrera,  xii.  1009.  Van  d.  Vynckt, 
iL  253,  254.    *'  — — hallaron  la  parte  del  cora^on  seca  i  todo  lo  Interior  i  lo 
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On  the  third  day  after  his  decease,  the  funeral  rites  were 
celehrated.  A  dispute  between  the  Spaniards,  Germans, 
and  Netherlanders  m  the  army  arose,  each  claiming  prece- 
dence in  the  ceremony,  on  account  of  superior  national  pro- 
pinquity to  the  illustrious  deceased.  All  were,  in  truth, 
equally  near  to  him,  for  different  reasons,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  all  should  share  equally  in  the  obsequies.  The 
corpse,  disembowelled  and  embalmed,  was  laid  upon  a  couch 
of  state.  The  hero  was  clad  in  complete  armor ;  his  sword, 
helmet,  and  steel  gauntlets  lying  at  his  feet,  a  coronet, 
blazing  with  precious  stones,  upon  his  head,  the  jewelled 
chain  and  insignia  of  the  G-olden  Eleece  about  his  neck, 
and  perfumed  gloves  upon  his  hands.  Thus  royally  and 
martially  arrayed,  he  was  placed  upon  his  bier  and  borne 
forth  from  the  house  where  he  had  died,  by  the  gentlemen 
of  his  bedchamber.  From  them  he  was  received  by  the 
colonels  of  the  regiments  stationed  next  his  own  quarters. 
These  chiefs,  followed  by  their  troops  with  inverted  arms 
and  muffled  drums,  escorted  the  body  to  the  next  station, 
where  it  was  received  by  the  commanding  officers,  of  other 
national  regiments,  to  fie  again  transmitted  to  those  of  the 
third.  Thus  by  soldiers  of  the  three  nations,  it  was  succes- 
sively conducted  to  the  gates  of  Namur,  where  it  was  re- 
ceived by  the  civic  authorities.  The  pall-bearers,  old  Peter 
Ernest  Mansfeld,  Ottavio  Gonzaga,  the  Marquis  de  Villa 
Pranca,  and  the  Count  de  Keux,  then  bore  it  to  the  church, 
where  it  was  deposited  until  the  royal  orders  should  be  re- 
ceived from  Spam.  The  heart  of  the  hero  was  permanently 
buried  beneath  the  pavement  of  the  little  church,  and  a 
monumental  inscription,^  prepared  by  Alexander  Farnese, 
still  indicates  the  spot  where  that  lion  heart  returned  to 
dust.* 

esterior  denegrido  i  come  tostado,  quo  so  deshazia  con  el  toque ;  i  lo  domas  de 
color  palido  de  natural  difunto." — Cabrera,  xii.  1009.  The  Seigneur  de  Bran- 
t6me,  after  expressing  his  regi'cts  that  such  a  brave  son  of  Mars  should  have 

died  in  his  bed,  (" f  comme  si  c'eust  estd  quelque  niignon  de  Venus,") 

suggests  that  he  was  poisoned  by  means  of  perfumed  boots  (certainly  an  origi- 
nal method,  and  one  which  was  not  likely  to  make  his  "  interior"  look  as  if 

**  toasted") ;  " car  on  tient  tout  qu'il  mourut  empoissonu^  par  des  bottines 

jmrfam^es." — Hommes  lUust.  et  Gr.,  cap.  ii.  140.  The  poisoning  was  attri- 
buted to  various  persons ;  to  Philip,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Gertrude,  who  is  said  to  have  effected  the  deed  through  one  Gucrin,  a 
well-known  poisoner  of  Marseilles. — V.  Wyn  Aanm.  op  Wagenaor,  vii.  65. 
See  also  Hoofd,  xiv.  591 ;  Bor,  xii.  1004. 

»  Strada,  x.  515.     Hoofd,  xiv.  591.     "Rclacion  dela  enfermedad  y  muorto 
del  S.  D.  Juan." — ^Documcntos  lu^ditos,  vii.  443—448. — Compare  Tassis,  ir 

TOL.  III.  g 
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It  had  been  Dohn  John's  dying  request  to  Philip  that 
his  remains  might  be  buried  in  the  Escorial  by  the  side  of 
his  imperial  father,  and  the  prayer  being  granted,  the  royal 
order  in  due  time  arrived  for  the  tnmsportation  of  the 
corpse  to  Spain.  Permission  had  been  asked  and  given  for 
the  passage  of  a  small  number  of  Spanish  troops  through 
Prance.  The  thrifty  King  had,  however,  made  no  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  those  soldiers  were  to  bear  with  them  the 
mortal  remains  of  Lepanto's  hero,  for  he  was  disposed  to 
save  the  expense  which  a  public  transportation  of  the  body 
and  the  exchange  of  pompous  courtesies  with  the  authori- 
ties of  every  town  upon  the  long  journey  would  occasion. 
The  corpse  was  accordingly  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
packed  in  three  separate  bags :  and  thus  the  different  por- 
tions, to  save  weight,  being  suspended  at  the  saddle-bows  of 
dift'erent  troopers,  the  body  of  the  conqueror  was  conveyed 
to  its  distant  resting-place.* 

"Ezpende  Hannibalem  :  qnot  librae  in  dace  sammo 
Inveniesl" 

Thus  irreverently,  almost  blasphemously,  the  disjointed  re- 
lics of  the  great  warrior  were  hurried  through  Prance  ; — 
Prance,  which  the  romantic  Saracen  slave  had  traversed  but 
two  short  years  before,  filled  with  high  hopes,  and  pursuing 
extravagant  visions.  It  has  been  recorded  by  classic  his- 
torians, t  that  the  different  fragments,  after  their  arrival  in 
Spain,  were  re-united,  and  fastened  together  with  wire; 
that  the  body  was  then  stuffed,  attired  in  magnificent  habi- 
liments, placed  upon  its  feet,  and  supported  by  a  martial 
staff,  and  that -thus  prepared  for  a  royal  interview,  the 
mortal  remains  of  Don  John  were  presented  to  his  Most 

326  ;  Hoofd,  xiv.  591 ;  Haraeos  (Ann.,  iii.  285).  The  inscription  on  the  tablet 
may  yet  be  read  at  Namnr,  although  a  new  church  has  replaced  the  one  in 
which  the  heart  was  oiig^nally  deposited. 

♦  Sti-ada,  X.  516,  519. — "Belacion  de  la  enfermedad  y  muerte,"  pp.  443 — 
448.     Hoofd,  xiv.  592. 

t  " ubi  ossibus  itemm  commissis,  eereiqe  nexn  fill  coUigatis,  totam  fa- 
cile articulavere  compagem  corporis." — Strada,  x.  519*    " Quod  tomento 

expletum,  ac  supenndutis  armis,  pretiosis  vestibus  ezomatum  ita  Regis  obtu- 
lere  oculis  quasi  pedibus  innitens,  Imperatorii  videlicet  baculi  ac^umento, 
platie  vivere  ac  spirare  viderttur." — Ibid.  The  story  must  be  received,  how- 
ever, with  extreme  caution,  as  being  perhaps  only  one  of  the  imaginative 
embroideries  of  that  geuial  Jesuit,  Strada.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
circumstance  in  the  "  Relacion  de  la  enfeimedad,"  etc.,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  body  of  the  hero  is  there  represented  as  having  been  wrapped  decently  in 
a  shroud  of  "  delicate  Hollands,"  and  placed  in  a  coffin  covered  within  and 
without  with  black  velvet."— Documentos  In^tos,  vii.  443—448. 
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Catholic  Majesty.  Philip  is  said  to  have  manifested 
emotion  at  sight  of  the  hideous  spectre — ^for  hideous  and 
spectral,  despite  of  Jewels,  balsams,  and  brocades,  must  have 
been  that  unburiea  corpse,  aping  life  in  attitude  and  vest- 
ment, but  standing  there  only  to  assert  its  privilege  of 
descending  into  the  tomb.  The  claim  was  granted,  and 
Don  John  of  Austria  at  last  found  repose  by  the  side  of 
his  imperial  father.* 

*  Strada,  x.  519. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

Birth,  edncation,  marriage,  and  youthful  character  of  Alexander  Farnese-^ 
His  private  ad renturee— Exploits  at  Lepanto  and  at  Gembloui*s — He  suo- 
oeeds  to  the  government — Personal  appearance  and  characteristics  — Aspect 
of  affiiirs — Internal  dissensions — Anjou  at  Mens — John  Casimir's  intrigues 
at  Ghent — Anjou  disbands  his  soldiers — The  Netherlands  ravaged  by 
marioas  foreign  troops — Anarchy  and  confusion  in  Ghent — Imbize  and  By- 
hove— Fate  of  Hessels  and  Visch — New  Pacification  drawn  up  by  Orange — 
Bepresentations  of  Queen  Elizabeth — Remonstrance  of  Brussels — Riots  and 
image-breaking  in  Ghent — ^Displeasure  of  Orange — His  presence  implored  at 
Ghent,  where  he  establishes  a  Religious  Peace—  Painful  situation  of  John 
Gasimir — Sharp  rebukes  of  Elizabeth— He  takes  his  departure — His  troops 
apply  to  Famese,  who  allows  them  to  leave  the  country — Anjou's  departure 
and  manifesto — Elizabeth's  lettei*s  to  the  Btates-genei*al  with  regard  to  him 
— Complimentary  addresses  by  the  estates  to  the  Duke — Death  of  Bossu — 
Calumnies  against  Orange — Venality  of  the  Malcontent  grandees — La  Motto's 
treason — Intrigues  of  the  Prior  of  Rcnty — Saint  Aldegonde  at  Arras — ^The 
Prior  of  St.  Vaast's  exertions — Opposition  of  the  clergy  in  the  Walloon 
provinces  to  the  taxation  of  the  general  government — Triaugulai'  contest — 
Municipal  revolution  in  Arras  led  by  Gosson  and  others — Counter-revolution 
— ^Bapid  trials  and  executions — **  Reconciliation"  of  the  Malcontent  chieftainB 
— Secret  treaty  of  Mount  St.  Eloi — Mischief  made  by  the  Prior  of  Benty — 
His  accusations  against  the  reconciled  lords — Vengeance  taken  upon  him — 
Counter  movement  by  the  liberal  party — Union  of  Utrecht — The  Act  ana- 
lyied  and  characterized. 

A  FIFTH  Governor  now  stood  in  the  place  whicli  had  been 
successively  vacated  by  Margaret  of  Parma,  by  Alva,  by 
the  G-rand  Commander,  and  by  Don  John  of  Austria.  Of 
all  the  eminent  personages  to  whom  Philip  had  confided  the 
reins  of  that  most  difficult  and  dangerous  administration, 
the  man  who  was  now  to  rule  was  by  far  the  ablest  and 
the  best  fitted  for  his  post.  If  there  were  living  charioteer 
skilful  enough  to  guide  the  wheels  of  state,  whirling  now 
more  dizzily  than  ever  through  "  confusum  chaos, ^^  Alexander 
Pamese  was  the  charioteer  to  guide — his  hand  the  only  one 
which  could  control. 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-third  year — his  uncle  Don  John, 
his  cousin  Don  Carlos,  and  himself,  having  all  been  born 
within  a  few  months  of  each  other.  His  father  was  Ottavio 
Famese,  the  faithful  lieutenant  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
.grandson  of  Pope  Paul  the  Third ;  his  mother  was  Margaret 
of  Parma,  first  Eegent  of  the  Netherlands  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Philip  from  the  provinces.  He  was  one  of  the  twins 
by  which  the  reunion  of  Margaret  and  her  youthful  hus- 
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band  had  been  blessed,  and  the  only  one  that  survived. 
His  great-grandfather,  Paul,  whose  secular  name  of  Alex- 
amder  he  had  received,  had  placed  his  hand  upon  the  new- 
bom  infant's  head,  and  prophesied  that  he  would  grow  up 
to  become  a  mighty  warrior.*  The  boy,  from  his  earliest 
years,  seemed  destined  to  verify  the  prediction.  Though 
apt  enough  at  his  studies,  he  turned  with  impatience  from 
his  literary  tutors  to  military  exercises  and  the  hardiest 
sports.  The  din  of  arms  surrounded  his  cradle.  The  tro- 
phies of  Ottavio,  returning  victorious  from  beyond  the  Alps, 
had  dazzled  the  eyes  of  his  iniiancy,  and  when  but  six  years 
of  age  he  had  witnessed  the  siege  of  his  native  Parma,  and 
its  vigorous  defence  by  his  martial  father.  When  Philip 
was  in  the  Netherlands — in  the  years  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  abdication  of  the  Emperor — he  had  received  the 
boy  from  his  parents  as  a  hostage  for  their  friendship. 
Although  but  eleven  years  of  age,  Alexander  had  begged 
earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  on  the  memo- 
rable day  of  Saint  Quentin,  and  had  wept  bitterly  when 
the  amazed  monarch  refused  his  request,  t  His  education 
had  been  completed  at  Alcala,  and  at  Madrid,  Under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  his  royal  uncle,  and  in  the  com- 
panionship of  the  Infante  Carlos  and  the  brilliant  Don  John. 
The  imperial  bastard  was  alone  able  to  surpass,  or  even  to 
equal,  the  Italian  prince  in  all  martial  and  manly  pursuits. 
Both  were  equally  devoted  to  the  chase  and  to  the  toumay ; 
both  longed  impatiently  for  the  period  when  the  irksome 
routine  of  monkish  pedantry,  and  the  fictitious  combats 
which  formed  their  main  recreation,  should  be  exchanged 
for  the  substantial  delights  of  war.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
he  had  been  affianced  to  Maria  of  Portugal,  daughter  of 
Prince  Edward,  granddaughter  of  KingEmanuel,and  his  nup- 
tials with  that  peerless  princess  were,  as  we  have  seen,  cele- 
brated soon  afterwards  with  much  pomp  in  Brussels.  Sons 
and  daughters  were  born  to  him  in  due  time,  during  his 
subsequent  residence  in  Parma.  Here,  however,  the  fiery 
and  impatient  spirit  of  the  future  illustrious  commander 
was  doomed  for  a  time  to  fret  under  restraint,  and  to  corrode 
in  distasteful  repose.  His  father,  still  in  the  vigor  of  his 
years,  governing  the  family  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
Alexander  had  no  occupation  in  the  brief  period  of  peace 
which  then  existed.     The  martial  spirit,  pining  for  a  wide 

*  Sti-ada,  ix.  451,  x.  508.  t  Ibid.,  ix.  458. 
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and  lofty  sphere  of  action,  in  which  alone  its  energies  could 
be  fitly  exercised,  now  sought  delight  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
duellist  and  gladiator.  Nightly  did  the  hereditary  prince 
of  the  land  peramhulate  the  streets  of  his  capital,  disguised, 
well  armed,  alone,  or  with  a  single  confidential  attendant.* 
Every  chance  passenger  of  martial  aspect  whom  he  encoun- 
tered in  the  midnight  streets  was  forced  to  stand  and  measure 
swords  with  an  unknown,  almost  unseen,  hut  most  redouht- 
ahle  foe,  and  many  were  the  single  combats  which  he  thus 
enjoyed,  so  long  as  his  incognito  was  preserved.  Especially, 
it  was  his  wont  to  seek  and  defy  every  gentleman  whose 
skill  or  bravery  had  ever  been  commended  in  his  hearing. 
At  last,  upon  one  occasion,  it  was  his  fortune  to  encounter 
a  certain  Count  Torelli,  whose  reputation  as  a  swordsman 
and  duellist  was  well  established  in  Parma.  The  blades 
were  joined,  and  the  fierce  combat  had  already  been  engaged 
in  the  darkness,  when  the  torch  of  an  accidental  passenger 
flashed  full  in  the  face  of  Alexander.  Torelli,  recognizing 
thus  suddenly  his  antagonist,  dropped  his  sword  and  im- 
plored forgiveness,t  for  the  wily  Italian  was  too  keen  not 
to  perceive  that  even  if  the  death  of  neither  combatant 
should  be  the  result  of  the  fray,  his  own  position  was,  in 
every  event,  a  false  one.  Victory  would  ensure  him  the 
hatred,  defeat  the  contempt  of  his  future  sovereign.  The 
unsatisfactory  issue  and  subsequent  notoriety  of  this  en- 
counter put  a  termination  to  these  midnight  joys  of  Alex- 
ander, and  for  a  season  he  felt  obliged  to  assume  more 
pacific  habits,  and  to  solace  himself  with  the  society  of  that 
"phoenix  of  Portugal,"  who  had  so  long  sat  brooding  on  his 
domestic  hearth. 

At  last  the  holy  league  was  formed,  the  new  and  last 
crusade  proclaimed,  his  uncle  and  bosom  friend  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  united  troops  of  Rome,  Spain,  and 
Venice.  He  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  Disdaining 
the  pleadings  of  his  mother  and  of  his  spouse,  he  extorted 
permission  from  Philip,  and  flew  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
Levant.  Don  John  received  him  with  open  arms,  just 
before  the  famous  action  of  Lepanto,  and  gave  him  an  ex* 
cellent  position  in  the  very  front  of  the  battle,  with  the 
command  of  several  Genoese  galleys.  Alexander's  exploits 
on  that  eventful  day  seemed  those  of  a  fabulous  hero  of 
romance.     He  laid  his  galley  alongside  of  the  treasure-ship 

•  Strada,  ix.  464, 455.  t  Ibid.,  ix,  455. 
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of  tbe  Turkish  fleet,  a  vessel,  on  account  of  its  importance, 
doubly  manned  and  armed.  Impatient  that  the  Crescent 
was  not  lowered,  after  a  few  broadsides,  he  sprang  on  board 
the  enemy  alone,  waving  an  immense  two-handed  sword — 
his  usual  weapon — and  mowing  a  passage  right  and  lefb 
through  the  hostile  ranks  for  the  warriors  who  tardily  fol- 
lowed the  footsteps  of  their  vehement  chief.  Mustapha  Bey, 
the  treasurer  and  commander  of  the  ship,  leU  before  Ms 
sword,  besides  many  others,  whom  he  hardly  saw  or  counted. 
The  galley  was  soon  his  own,  as  well  as  another,  which  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  treasure-ship  only  to  share  its  defeat. 
The  booty  which  Alexander's  crew  secured  was  prodigious, 
individual  soldiers  obtaining  two  and  three  thousand  ducats 
each.*  Don  John  received  his  nephew  after  the  battle  with 
commendations,  not,  however,  unmingled  with  censure.  The 
successful  result  alone  had  justified  such  insane  and  despe- 
rate conduct,  for  had  he  been  slain  or  overcome,  said  the 
commander-in-chief,  there  would  have  been  few  to  applaud 
his  temeritv.  Alexander  gaily  replied  by  assuring  his  uncle 
that  he  had.  felt  sustained  by  a  more  than  mortal  confidence, 
the  prayers  which  his  saintly  wife  was  incessantly  offering 
in  his  behalf  since  he  went  to  the  wars  being  a  sufficient 
support  and  shield  in  even  greater  danger  than  he  had  yet 

confronted.t 

This  was  Alexander's  first  campaign,  nor  was  he  permitted 
to  reap  any  more  glory  for  a  few  succeeding  years.  At  last, 
Philip  was  disposed  to  send  both  his  mother  and  himself  to 
the  Netherlands,  removing  Don  John  from  the  rack  where 
he  had  been  enduring  such  slow  torture.  Granvelle's  in- 
tercession proved  fruitless  with  the  Duchess,  but  Alexander 
was  all  eagerness  to  go  where  blows  were  passing  current, 
and  he  gladly  led  the  reinforcements  which  were  sent  to 
Don  John  at  the  close  of  the  year  1577.  He  had  reached 
Luxemburg  on  the  18th  of  December  of  that  year,  in  time, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  participate,  and,  in  fact,  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  signal  victory  of  G^mblours.  He  had  been 
struck  with  the  fatal  change  which  disappointment  and 
anxiety  had  wrought  upon  the  beautiful  and  haughty  features 
of  his  illustrious  kinsman.:|:  He  had  since  closed  his  eyes 
in  the  camp,  and  erected  a  marble  tablet  over  his  heart  in 
the  little  church.    He  now  governed  in  his  stead. 

His  nenHinal  ftppearance  corresponded  with  his  character. 

■V.  t  lUd.,  ix.  458.  t  Ibid.,  iz.  460. 
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He  had  the  head  of  a  gladiator,  round,  compact,  combative, 
with  Bomething  alert  and  snake-like  in  its  movements.  The 
black,  closely-shorn  hair  was  erect  and  bristling.  The 
forehead  was  lofty  and  narrow.  The  features  were  hand- 
some, the  nose  regularly  aquiline,  the  eyes  well  opened, 
dark,  piercing,  but  with  something  dangerous  and  sinister  in 
their  expression.*  There  was  an  habitual  look  askance,  as 
of  a  man  seeking  to  parry  or  inflict  a  mortal  blow — the  look 
of  a  swordsman  and  professional  flghter.  The  lower  part 
of  the  face  was  swallowed  in  a  bushy  beard  ;  the  mouth  and 
chin  being  quite  invisible.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  well 
formed,  aud  graceful  in  person,  princely  in  demeanor,  sump- 
tuous and  stately  in  apparel.t  His  high  ruff  of  point  lace, 
luB  badge  of  the  Q-olden  Fleece,  his  gold-inlaid  Milan  ar- 
mor, marked  him  at  once  as  one  of  high  degree.  On  the 
field  of  battle  he  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  inspiring  his 
soldiers  with  his  own  impetuous  and  chivalrous  courage. 
JELe  ever  led  the  way  upon  the  most  dangerous  and  despe- 
rate ventures,  and,  like  his  uncle  and  his  imperial  grand- 
Jftther,  well  knew  how  to  reward  the  devotion  of  his  readiest 
followers  with  a  poniard,  a  feather,  a  riband,  a  jewel,  taken 
with  his  own  hands  from  his  own  attire.  J 

His  military  abilities— now  for  the  first  time  to  be  largely 
caUed  into  employment — ^were  unquestionably  superior  to 
those  of  Don  John,  whose  name  had  been  surrounded  with 
auch  splendor  by  the  world-renowned  battle  of  Lepanto. 
Moreover,  he  possessed  far  greater  power  for  governing 
men,  whether  m  camp  or  cabinet.  Less  attractive  and 
&8cinating,  he  was  more  commanding  than  his  kinsman. 
Decorous  and  self-poised,  he  was  only  passionate  before  the 
enemy,  but  he  rarely  permitted  a  disrespectful  look  or  word 
to  escape  condign  and  deliberate  chastisement.  He  was  no 
achemer  or  dreamer.  He  was  no  knight  errant.  He  would 
not  have  crossed  seas  and  mountains  to  rescue  a  captive 
queen,  nor  have  sought  to  place  her  crown  on  his  own  head, 
as  a  reward  for  his  heroism.  He  had  a  single  and  con- 
centrated kind  of  character.  He  knew  precisely  the  work 
which  Philip  required,  and  felt  himself  to  be  precisely  the 
workman  that  had  so  long  been  wanted.     Cool,  incisive, 

*  «  Een  fol  gesicht/'  says  Bor,  3,  zzix.  661»  and  the  poi-traits  confirm  the 
statement. 

t  **  Kostelljck  en  ovcrdadig  in  klecdercn." — Bor,  loc  cit. 
t  Strada,  2,  iu.  150. 
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fearless,  artful,  he  united  the  unscrupulous  audacity  of  a 
condottiere  with  the  wily  patience  of  a  Jesuit.  He  could 
coil  unperceived  through  unsuspected  paths,  could  strike 
suddenly,  sting  mortally.  He  came  prepared,  not  only  to 
smite  the  Netherlander  in  the  open  field,  but  to  cope  with 
them  in  tortuous  policy ;  to  outwatch  and  outweary  them 
in  the  game  to  which  his  impatient  predecessor  had  fallen 
a  baffled  victim.  He  possessed  the  art  and  the  patience 
. — as  time  was  to  prove — not  only  to  undermine  their  most 
impregnable  cities,  but  to  delve  below  the  intrigues  of  their 
most  accomplished  politicians.  To  circumvent  at  once  botli 
their  negotiators  and  their  men-at-arms  was  his  appointed 
task.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  courage,  the  vigilance,  and 
the  superior  intellect  of  a  single  antagonist,  the  whole  of 
the  Netherlands  would  have  shared  the  fate  which  was  re- 
served for  the  more  southern  portion.  Had  the  life  of 
William  of  Orange  been  prolonged,  perhaps  the  evil  genius 
of  the  Netherlands  might  have  still  been  exorcised  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  country. 

As  for  religion,  Alexander  Pamese,  was,  of  course,  strict- 
ly Catholic,  regarding  all  seceders  from  Romanism  as  mere 
heathen  dogs.  Not  that  he  practically  troubled  himself 
much  with  sacred  matters — for  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  wife,  he  had  cavalierly  thrown  the  whole  burden  of 
his  personal  salvation  Upon  her  saintly  shoulders.  She 
had  now  flown  to  higher  spheres,  but  Alexander  was,  per- 
haps, willing  to  rely  upon  her  continued  intercessions  in 
his  behalf.  The  life  of  a  bravo  in  time  of  peace — ^the  de- 
liberate project  in  war  to  exterminate  whole  cities  full  of 
innocent  people,  who  had  different  notions  on  the  subject  of 
image-worship  and  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  from  those  en- 
tertained at  Eome,  did  not  seem  to  him  at  all  incompatible 
with  the  precepts  of  Jesus.  Hanging,  drowning,  burning, 
and  butchering  heretics  were  the  legitimate  deductions  of 
his  theology.  He  was  no  casuist  nor  pretender  to  holiness : 
but  in  those  days  every  man  was  devout,  and  Alexander 
looked  with  honest  horror  upon  the  impiety  of  the  heretics, 
whom  he  persecuted  and  massacred.  He  attended  mass 
regularly— in  the  winter  mornings  by  torch-light—and 
would  as  soon  have  foregone  his  daily  tennis  as  his  religious 
exercises.  Komanism  was  the  creed  of  his  caste.  It  was 
the  religion  of  princes  and  gentlemen  of  high  degree.  As 
for  Lutheranism,  Zwinglism,  Calvinism,  and  similar  sys- 
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terns,  they  were  but  the  fantastic  rites  of  weavers,  brewers, 
and  the  like — an  ignoble  herd  whose  presumption  in  en- 
titling themselves  Christian,  while  rejecting  the  Pope, 
odled  for  their  instant  extermination.  His  personal  habits 
were  extremely  temperate.  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
he  ate  only  to  support  life  ;  aud  he  rarely  finished  a  diuner 
without  having  risen  three  or  four  times  from  table  to 
attend  to  some  public  business  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought 
not  to  be  deferred.* 

His  previous  connections  in  the  Netherlands  were  of  use 
to  him,  and  he  knew  how  to  turn  them  to  immediate  ac- 
count. The  great  nobles,  who  had  been  uniformly  actuated 
by  jealousy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  baffled  in 
their  intrigue  with  Matthias,  whose  half-blown  designs  upon 
Anjou  had  already  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  were  now  pecu- 
liarly in  a  position  to  listen  to  the  wily  tongue  of  Alexander 
Pamese.  The  Montignys,  the  La  Mottes,  the  Meluns,  the 
Egmonts,  the  Aerschots,  the  Havr^s,  foiled  and  doubly 
foiled  in  all  their  small  intrigues  and  their  base  ambition, 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  their  country  to  the  man  they  hated, 
and  to  the  ancient  religion  which  they  thought  that  they 
loved.  The  Malcontents  ravaging  the  land  of  Hainault 
and  threatening  Ghent,  the  "  Paternoster  Jacks  "  who  were 
only  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  and  a  good  bar- 
gain to  make  their  peace  with  Spain,  were  the  very  instru- 
ments which  Parma  most  desired  to  use  at  this  opening 
stage  of  his  career.  The  position  of  affairs  was  far  more 
favorable  for  him  than  it  had  been  for  Don  John  when  he 
first  succeeded  to  power.  On  the  whole,  there  seemed  a 
bright  prospect  of  success.  It  seemed  quite  possible  that  it 
would  be  in  Parma's  power  to  reduce,  at  last,  this  chronic 
rebellion,  and  to  re-establish  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
Church  and  King.  The  pledges  of  the  Ghent  Treaty  had 
been  broken,  while  in  the  unions  of  Brussels  which  had 
succeeded,  the  fatal  religious  cause  had  turned  the  instru- 
ment of  peace  into  a  sword.  The  "  religion-peace  "  which 
had  been  proclaimed  at  Antwerp  had  hardly  found  favor 
anywhere.  As  the  provinces,  for  an  instant,  had  seemingly 
got  the  better  of  their  foe,  they  turned  madly  upon  each 
other,  and  the  fires  of  religious  discord,  which  had  been 
extinguished  by  the  common  exertions  of  a  whole  race 
trembling  for  the  destruction  of  their  fatherland,  were  now 

*  Bor,  xxU.  661b.  d.  iii. 
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re-liglited  with  a  thousand  brands  plucked  from  the  sacred 
domestic  hearth.  Fathers  and  children,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, husbands  and  wives,  were  beginning  to  wrangle,  and 
were  prepared  to  persecute.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  during 
the  momentary  relief  from  pressure,  forgot  their  voluntary 
and  most  blessed  Pacification,  to  renew  their  internecine 
feuds.  The  banished  Eeformers,  who  had  swarmed  back  in 
droves  at  the  tidings  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  all  men,  found 
themselves  bitterly  disappointed.  Thev  were  exposed  in 
the  Walloon  provinces  to  the  persecution  of  the  Malcon- 
tents, in  the  Frisian  regions  to  the  still  powerful  coercion 
of  the  royal  stadholders. 

Persecution  begat  counter-persecaition.  The  city  of 
Ghent  became  the  centre  of  a  system  of 'insurrection,  by 
which  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man  were  outraged  under 
the  pretence  of  establishing  a  larger  liberty  in  civil  and  re- 
ligious matters.  It  was  at  Ghent  that  the  opening  scenes 
in  Parma's  administration  took  place.  Of  the  high-born 
suitors  for  the  Netherland  bride,  two  were  still  watching 
each  other  with  jealous  eyes.  Anjou  was  at  Mens,  which 
city  he  had  secretly  but  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  master 
for  his  own  purposes.  John  Casimir  was  at  Ghent,*  foment- 
ing an  insurrection  which  he  had  neither  skill  to  guide,  nor 
intelligence  to  comprehend.  There  was  a  talk  of  making 
him  Count  of  Flanders,t  and  his  paltry  ambition  was  dazzled 
by  the  glittering  prize.  Anjou,  who  meant  to  be  Count  of 
Flanders  himself,  as  well  as  JDuke  or  Count  of  all  the  other 
Netherlands,  was  highly  indignant  at  this  report,  which  he 
chose  to  consider  true.  He  wrote  to  the  estates  to  express 
his  indignation.  He  wrote  to  Ghent  to  offer  his  mediation 
between  the  burghers  and  the  Malcontents.  Casimir  wanted 
money  for  his  troops.  He  obtained  a  liberal  supply,  but 
he  wanted  more.  Meantime,  the  mercenaries  were  roaming 
through  the  southern  provinces ;  eating  up  every  green  leaf, 
robbing  and  pillaging,  where  robbery  and  pillage  had  gone 
so  often  that  hardly  anything  was  left  for  rapine.  %  Thus 
dealt  the  soldiers  in  the  open  country,  while  their  master  at 
Ghent  was  plunging  into  the  complicated  intrigues  spread 
over  that  unfortunate  city  by  the  most  mischievous  dema- 
gogues who  ever  pollutea  a  sacred  cause.  "Well  had  Car- 
dinal Granvelle,  his  enemy,  and  William  of  Hesse,  his  friend 
and  kinsman,  understood  the  character  of  John  Casimir. 

♦  Bor,  3,  xiii  3.  t  Ibid.  %  Ibid. 
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!Bobbery  and  pillage  were  his  achievemeiits,  to  make  chaos 
more  confounded  was  his  destiny.  Anjou— disgusted  with 
the  temporary  favor  accorded  to  a  rival  whom  he  affected  to 
despise---di8banded  his  troops  in  dudgeon,  and  prepared  to 
retire  to  Prance.*  Several  thousand  of  these  mercenaries 
took  service  immediately  with  the  Malcontents  fonder  Mon- 
tigny,  thus  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  deadliest  foes  to  that 
land  over  which  Anjou  had  assumed  the  title  of  protector. 
The  states'  army,  meanwhile,  had  been  rapidly  dissolving. 
There  were  hardly  men  enough  left  to  make  a  demonstra- 
tion in  the  field,  or  properly  to  garrison  the  more  important 
towns.  The  unhappy  provinces,  torn  by  civil  and  religious 
dissensions,  were  overrun  by  hordes  of  unpaid  soldiers  of  all 
nations,  creeds,  and  tongues — Spaniards,  Italians,  Burgun- 
dians,  Walloons,  Germans,  Scotch,  and  English ;  some  who 
ciune  to  attack  and  others  to  protect,  but  who  all  achieved 
nothing  and  agreed  in  nothing  save  to  maltreat  and  to  out- 
rage the  defenceless  peasantry  and  denizens  of  the  lesser 
towns.  The  contemporary  chronicles  are  fiill  of  harrowing 
domestic  tragedies,  in  which  the  actors  are  always  the  in- 
solent foreign  soldiery  and  their  desperate  victuns.]; 

G-hent — energetic,  opulent,  powerful,  passionate,  unruly 
G-hent — was  now  the  focus  of  discord,  the  centre  from 
whence  radiated  not  the  light  and  warmth  of  reasonable 
and  intelligent  liberty,  but  the  bale-fires  of  murderous 
licence  and  savage  anarchy.  The  second  city  of  the  Nether- 
limda,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  cities  of 
Christendom,  it  had  been  its  fate  so  often  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  moderation  in  its  devotion  to  freedom, 
so  often  to  incur  ignominious  chastisement  from  power 
which  its  own  excesses  had  made  more  powerfrd,  that  its 
name  was  already  becoming  a  byword.  It  now,  most  fatally 
and  for  ever,  was  to  misunderstand  its  true  position. 

The  great  majority  of  the  burghers  were  of  the  reformed 
religion,  and  disposed  to  make  effectual  resistance  to  the 
Malcontents,  led  by  the  disaffected  nobles.  The  city,  con- 
sidering itself  the  natural  head  of  all  the  southern  country, 
was  indignant  that  the  Walloon  provinces  should  dare  to 
reassert  that  supremacy  of  Somanism  which  had  been  so 
effectually   suppressed,  and  to   admit  the    possibility  of 

♦  Bor,  3,  rU. 

t  Ibid.    Meteren,  viii.  114d. 

X  Bor,  b.  xii.     Hoofd,  b.  xiv.    Meteren,  b.  viii.,  passim. 
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friendly  relations  with  a  Hovereign  who  had  heen  virtually 
disowned.  There  were  two  parties,  however,  in  Ghent. 
Both  were  led  by  men  of  abandoned  and  dangerous  charac- 
ter.* Irabize,  the  worse  of  tlie  two  demagogues,  was  incon- 
Btaiit,  cruel,  cowardly,  and  treacherous,  but  possessed  of 
eloquence  and  a  talent  for  intrigue.  £yhove  was  a  bolder 
ruffian — wrathful,  bitter,  and  unscrupulous.  Imbize  waa 
at  the  time  oppoBed  to  Orange,  disliking  his  moderation, 
and  trembling  at  Itis  firnmess.  llyhove  considered  himself 
the  friend  of  the  Prioee.  "We  baie  seen  that  he  had  con- 
sulted him  previously  to  his  memorable  attack  upon  Aer- 
Hchot,  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  and  we  know  the 
result  of  that  conference. 

The  Prince  had  winked  at  a  project  which  he  would  not 
openly  approve.  He  waa  nob  thoroughly  acquainted,  how- 
ever, with  the  desperate  character  of  the  man,  I'or  he  would 
have  scorned  an  instrument  so  thoroughly  baae  as  Byhove 
Buhsequentlj  proved.  The  violence  of  that  personage  on 
the  occasion  of  the  arrest  of  Aerschot  and  his  colleagues 
y/as  mildness  compared  with  the  deed  with  which  he  now 
disgraced  the  cause  of  freedom,  He  had  been  ordered  out 
&om  Ghent  to  oppose  a  force  of  Malcontents  which  wa« 
gathering  in  the  neighborhood  of  Courtray  ;t  but  he  swore 
that  he  would  not  leave  the  gates  so  long  as  two  of  the  gen- 
tlemen whom  he  had  arrested  on  the  28th  of  the  pre- 
vious October,  and  who  yet  remained  in  captivity,  were 
atil!  alive.  J  These  two  prisoners  were  ei-procurator  Viseh 
and  Blood- Councillor  Hessels,  Hesscls,  it  seemed,  had 
avowed  undying  hostility  to  Kyhove  for  the  injury  sus- 
tained at  his  hands,  and  he  had  sworn,  "  by  his  grey  beard," 
that  the  ruffian  should  yet  hang  for  the  outrage.  Byhove, 
not  feeling  very  safe  in  the  position  of  affairs  which  thea 
existed,  and  knowing  that  he  could  neither  trust  ImbtKe, 
who  had  formerly  been  his  friend,  nor  the  imprisoned  noblea, 
who  had  ever  been  his  implacable  enemies,  was  resolved  to 
make  himself  safe  in  one  quarter  at  least,  before  he  set  forth 
against  the  Malcontents.  Accordingly,  Hesselsand  Visch, 
03  they  sat  together  in  their  prison,  at  chess,  upon  the  4tli 
of  October,  1S78,  were  suddenly  summoned  to  leave  the 
house,  and  to  enter  a  carriage  which  stood  at  the  door.  A 
force  of  armed  men  brought  the  order,  imd  were  sufficiently 

•  Vnu  d.  Vruckt,  liL  38,  39.     Bor,  liii.  6,  eqq.     Hoofd,  xiv.  689,  699. 
t  Bor.  ilU.  6.  1  ILiA 
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Btrong  to  enforce  it.  The  prisoners  obeyed,  and  the  coach 
soon  rolled  slowly  through  the  streets,  left  the  Courtray  gate, 
and  proceeded  a  short  distance  along  the  road  towards  that 
city.* 

After  a  few  minutes  a  halt  was  made.  Byhove  then  made 
his  appearance  at  the  carriage- window,  and  announced  to  the 
astonished  prisoners  that  they  were  forthwith  to  be  hanged 
upon  a  tree  which  stood  by  the  road-side.  He  proceeded  to 
taunt  the  aged  Hessels  with  his  threat  against  himself,  and 
with  his  vow  "  by  his  grey  beard."  "  Such  grey  beard  shalt 
thou  never  live  thyself  to  wear,  ruffian,"  cried  Hessels, 
stoutly — furious  rather  than  terrified  at  the  suddenness  of  s 
his  doom.  "  There  thou  liest,  false  traitor ! "  roared  Ryhove 
in  reply ;  and  to  prove  the  falsehood,  he  straightway  tore 
out  a  handful  of  the  old  man's  beard,  and  fastened  it  upon 
his  own  cap  like  a  plume.  His  action  was  imitated  by  several 
of  his  companions,  who  cut  for  themselves  locks  from  the 
same  grey  beard,  and  decorated  themselves  as  their  leader 
had  done.  This  preliminary  ceremony  having  been  con- 
cluded, the  two  aged  prisoners  were  forthwith  hanged  on  a 
tree,  without  the  least  pretence  of  trial  or  even  sentence.t 

Such  events,  with  the  hatred  growing  daily  more  intense 
between  the  Walloons  and  the  Ghenters,  made  it  highly 
important  that  some  kind  of  an  accord  should  be  concluded, 
if  possible.  In  the  country,  the  Malcontents,  under  pre- 
tence of  protecting  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  daily  abusing 
and  plundering  the  people,  while  in  Ghent  the  clergy  were 
maltreated,  the  cloisters  pillaged,  under  the  pretence  of 
maintaining  liberty. J  In  this  emergency  the  eyes  of  all 
honest  men  turned  naturally  to  Orange. 

Deputies  went  to  and  fro  between  Antwerp  and  Ghent. 
Three  points  were  laid  down  by  the  Prince  as  indispen- 
sable to  any  arrangement — firstly,  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
should  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  their  property ;  secondly, 
that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion ;  thirdly,  that  the  gentlemen  kept  in  prison 
since  the  memorable  28tb  of  October  should  be  re- 
leased. §     If  these  points  should  be  granted,  the  Archduke 

♦  Hoofd,  xiv.  693.     Bor,  xiii.  6. 

+  Hoofd,  xiv.  593,  594.    Bor,  xiii.  5,  scq.    Meteren,  viii.  143.    Wagenaer, 
Vad.  Hist.,  vii.  234. 

t  Bor,  xiii.     Hoofd,  xiv.     Van  der  Vynckt,  3,  iii.  33,  sqq. 
§  Bor,  xiii.  5. 
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Matthias,  the  states-general,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
would  agree  to  drive  off  the  Walloon  soldiery,  and  to  defend 
Ghent  against  all  injury.*  The  first  two  points  were  granted, 
upon  condition  that  sufficient  guarantees  should  be  esta- 
bnshed  for  the  safety  of  the  reformed  religion.  The  third 
was  rejected,  but  it  was  agreed  that  the  prisoners,  Gham- 
pagny,  Sweveghem,  and  the  rest — who,  after  the  horrid  fate 
of  Hessels  and  Yisch,  might  be  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
anxious  as  to  their  own  doom — should  have  legal  trial,  and 
be  defended  in  the  meantime  from  outrage.f 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1678,  a  formal  act  of  acceptance 
of  these  terms  was  signed  at  Antwerp.];  At  the  same  time 
there  was  murmuring  at  G-hent,  the  extravagant  portion 
of  the  liberal  party  averring  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
establishing  the  "  religious  peace  "  when  they  agreed  not  to 
molest  the  Catholics.  On  the  11th  of  Novemoer,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  sent  messengers  to  Ghent  in  the  name  of  the 
Archduke  and  the  states-general,  summoning  the  authorities 
to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  act  of  acceptance.  Upon 
the  same  day  the  iEnglish  envoy,  Davidson,  made  an  ener- 
getic representation  to  the  same  magistrates,  declaring  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Ghenters  was  exciting  regret  through- 
out the  world,  and  affording  a  proof  that  it  was  their  object 
to  protract,  not  suppress,  the  civil  war  which  had  so  long 
been  raging.  Such  proceedings,  he  observed,  created  doubts 
whether  they  were  willing  to  obey  any  law  or  any  magis- 
tracy. As,  however,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  presence 
of  John  Casimir  in  Ghent  at  that  juncture  was  authorized 
by  Queen  Elizabeth — ^inasmuch  as  it  was  known  that  he  had 
received  a  subsidy  from  her — the  envoy  took  occasion  to  de- 
clare that  her  Majesty  entirely  disavowed  his  proceedings. 
He  observed  further  that,  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty,  it 
"wjifl  still  possible  to  maintain  peace  by  conforming  to  the 
counsels  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  of  the  states-general. 
This,  however,  could  be  done  only  by  establishing  the  three 
points  which  he  had  laid  down.  Her  Majesty  likewise 
warned  the  Ghenters  that  their  conduct  would  soon  compel 
her  to  abandon  the  country^s  cause  altogether,  and,  in  con- 
clusion, she  requested,  with  characteristic  thriftiness,  to  be 
immediately  furnished  with  a  city  bond  for  forty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  § 

*  Bor,  xiii.  5.  f  See  the  Act  of  Acceptance ;  Bor,  ziii.  5,  sqq. 

X  Bor,  xiii.  6,  7.  §  Bor,  xiii.  7. 
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Two  days  afterwards,  envoys  arrived  from  Brussels  to  re- 
monstrate, in  their  turn,  with  the  sister  city,  and  to  save 
her,  if  possible,  from  the  madness  which  had  seized  upon 
her.  They  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  magistrates  the 
frequent  and  wise  counsels  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
had  declared  that  he  knew  of  no  means  to  avert  the  im- 
pending desolation  of  the  fatherland  save  union  of  all  the 
provinces  and  obedience  to  the  general  government.  His 
own  reputation,  and  the  honor  of  his  house,  he  felt  now  to 
be  at  stake ;  for,  by  reason  of  the  offices  which  he  now  held, 
he  had  been  ceaselessly  calumniated  as  the  author  of  all  the 
crimes  which  had  been  committed  at  Ghent.  Against  these 
calumnies  he  had  avowed  his  intention  of  publishing  his 
defence.*  After  thus  citing  the  opinion  of  the  Prince,  the 
envoys  implored  the  magistrates  to  accept  the  religious 
peace  which  he  had  proposed,  and  to  liberate  the  prisoners 
as  he  had  demanded.  Por  their  own  part,  they  declared 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels  would  never  desert  him ; 
for,  next  to  God,  there  was  no  one  who  understood  their 
cause  so  entirely,  or  who  could  point  out  the  remedy  so  in- 

telligently.t  ♦ 

Thus  reasoned  the  envoys  from  the  states-general  and 
from  Brussels,  but  even  while  they  were  reasoning,  a  fresh 
tumult  occurred  at  Ghent.  The  people  had  been  inflamed 
by  demagogues,  and  by  the  insane  bowlings  of  Peter  Dath- 
enus,  the  unfrocked  monk  of  Poperingen,  who  had  been  the 
servant  and  minister  both  of  the  Pope  and  of  Orange,  and 
who  now  hated  each  with  equal  fervor.  The  populace,  under 
these  influences,  rose  in  its  wrath  upon  the  Catholics,  smote 
all  their  images  into  fragments,  destroyed  all  their  altar  pic- 
tures, robbed  them  of  much  valuable  property,  and  turned 
all  the  Papists  themselves  out  of  the  city.  The  riot  was 
so  furious  that  it  seemed,  says  a  chronicler,  as  if  all  the  in- 
habitants had  gone  raving  mad.  J  The  drums  beat  the  alarm, 
the  magistrates  went  forth  to  expostulate,  but  no  commands 
were  heeded  till  the  work  of  destruction  had  been  accom- 
plished, when  the  tumult  expired,  at  last  by  its  own  limi- 
tation. 

Afiairs  seemed  more  threatening  than  ever.     Nothing 

*  Bor,  xiii.  8. 

t  "  Ak  nacst  God  niemand  kennende  die  do  gemeine  sake  en  inwendigen 
nood  leter  verstaet  on  do  remedlen  betev  kau  dirigerau." — Bor,  ubi  sup. 

t  "  Met  Bnlken  gei'aes,  getier  en  gebaer  datmen  geseid  Bonde  bebben  dat  alle 
de  inwoonders  del  en  raseude  waren." — Bor,  xiii.  9.     MeteMiL,  iiu  14^. 
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more  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  than 
such  senseless  iconomachy.  In  fact,  he  had  at  one  time 
procured  an  enactment  by  the  Ghent  authorities,  making  it 
a  crime  punishable  with  death.*  He  was  of  Luther's 
opinion,  that  idol-worship  was  to  be  eradicated  from  the 
heart,  and  that  then  the  idols  in  the  churches  would  fall  of 
themselves.  He  felt  too  with  Landgrave  William,  that  "  the 
destruction  of  such  worthless  idols  was  ever  avenged  by 
torrents  of  good  human  blood."t  Therefore  it  may  be  well 
supposed  that  this  fresh  act  of  senseless  violence,  in  the 
Tery  teeth  of  his  remonstrances,  in  the  very  presence  of  his 
envoys,  met  with  his  stem  disapprobation.  He  was  on  the 
point  of  publishing  his  defence  against  the  calumnies  which 
his  toleration  had  drawn  upon  him  from  both  Catholic  and 
Calvinist.  He  was  deeply  revolving  the  question,  whether 
it  were  not  better  to  turn  his  back  at  once  upon  a  country 
which  seemed  so  incapable  of  comprehending  his  high  pur- 
>oses,  or  seconding  his  virtuous  efforts.  Prom  both  pro- 
ects  he  was  dissuaded ;  and  although  bitterly  wronged  by 
both  friend  and  foe,  although  feeling  that  even  in  his  own 
HollAid,  X  there  were  whispers  against  his  purity,  since  his 
favorable  inclinations  towards  Anjou  had  become  the  ge- 
neral topic,  yet  he  stiU  preserved  his  tranquillity,  and  smiled 
at  the  arrows  which  fell  harmless  at  his  feet.  "  I  admire 
his  wisdom,  daily  more  and  more,"  cried  Hubert  Languet ; 
"  I  see  those  who  profess  themselves  his  friends  causing 
him  more  annoyance  than  his  foes ;  while,  nevertheless,  he 
ever  remains  true  to  himself,  is  driven  by  no  tempests  from 
his  equanimity,  nor  provoked  by  repeated  injuries  to  im- 
moderate action."  § 

The  Prince  had  that  year  been  chosen  unanimously  by 
the  four  "  members  "  of  Flanders  to  be  governor  of  that 
province,  but  had  again  declined  the  office.  ||  The  inhabi- 
tants, notwithstanding  the  ftirious  transactions  at  Ghent, 
professed  attachment  to  his  person,  and  respect  for  his 
authority.  He  was  implored  to  go  to  the  city.  His  pre- 
sence, and  that  alone,  would  restore  the  burghers  to  their 
reason,  but  the  task  was  not  a  grateful  one.     It  was  also 

♦  Gh.  Gesch.,  ii.  39 ;  cited  by  Grocn  v.  Prinst.,  vi.  465. 
t  Letter  of  Landgrave  William  of  Hesso. — Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives  ct 
Correspondance,  vi.  451,  sqq. 

t  Groen  v.  Prinst ,  Archives,  etc.,  481,  482. 

I  Letter  to  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

B  BoT,  ziii.  9.  Apologie  d'Orange,  pp.  108, 109. 
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not  unattended  with  danger ;  althougli  this  was  a  considera- 
tion which  never  influenced  him,  from  the  commencement  of 
his  career  to  its  close.  Imbize  and  his  crew  were  capable 
of  resorting  to  any  extremity  or  any  ambush,  to  destroy  the 
man  whom  they  feared  and  hated.  The  presence  of  John 
Casimir  was  an  additional  complication ;  for  Orange,  while 
he  despised  the  man,  was  unwilling  to  ofiend  his  friends. 
Moreover,  Casimir  had  professed  a  willingness  to  assist  the 
cause,  and  to  defer  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  Prince. 
He  had  brought  an  army  into  the  field,  with  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  accomplished  nothing  except  a  thorough  pil- 
laging of  the  peasantry,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
loud  in  his  demands  upon  the  states  to  pay  his  soldiers' 
wages.  The  soldiers  of  the  difierent  armies  who  now  over- 
ran the  country,  indeed,  vied  with  each  other  in  extravagant 
insolence.  "  Their  outrages  are  most  execrable,"  wrote 
Marquis  Havre;  "  they  demand  the  most  exquisite  food, 
and  dri^k  champagne  and  burgundy  by  the  bucketful."* 
Nevertheless,  on  the  4th  of  December,  the  Prince  came  to 
Ghent,  t  He  held  constant  and  anxious  conferences  with 
the  magistrates.  He  was  closeted  daily  with  John  Casimir, 
whose  vanity  and  extravagance  of  temper  he  managed  with 
his  usual  skill.  He  even  dined  with  Imbize,  and  thus,  by 
smoothing  difficulties  and  reconciling  angry  passions,  he 
succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  all  to  a  reli- 
gious peace,  which  was  published  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1578.  It  contained  the  same  provisions  as  those  of  the 
project  prepared  and  proposed  during  the  previous  summer 
throughout  the  Netherlands.  Exercise  of  both  religions 
was  established ;  mutual  insults  and  irritations — whether 
by  word,  book,  picture,  song,  or  gesture — were  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties,  while  all  persons  were  sworn  to 
protect  the  common  tranquillity  by  blood,  purse,  and  life. 
The  Catholics,  by  virtue  of  this  accord,  re-entered  into 

Eossession  of  their  churches  and  cloisters,  but  nothing  could 
e  obtained  in  favor  of  the  imprisoned  gentlemen.  J 
The  Walloons  and  Malcontents  were  now  summoned  to 
lay  down  their  arms ;  but,  as  might  be  supposed,  they  ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction  with  the  religious  peace,  proclaiming 

*  Keryon  de  Volkersbeke  et  Diegerick,  Documents  Historiquos,  i.  156, 157. 
t  Bor,  xiii.  10. 

t  Groeu  v.  Piinst.,  Archives,  etc.,  vi.  507,  sqq.     See  the  Accord  in  Bor,  2, 
xiiL  10, 11. 
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it  hostile  to  the  Q-hent  Treaty  and  the  Brussels  union.*  In 
short,  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  total  suppression  of 
the  reformed  religion ;  as  nothing  would  content  Imbize 
and  his  faction  but  the  absolute  extermination  of  Romanism. 
A  strong  man  might  well  seem  powerless  in  the  midst  of 
such  obstinate  and  worthless  fanatics. 

The  arrival  of  the  Prince  in  Ghent  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
relief  to  John  Casimir.  As  usual,  this  addle-brained  indi- 
vidual had  plunged  headlong  into  difficulties,  out  of  which 
he  was  unable  to  extricate  himself.  He  knew  not  what  to 
do,  or  which  way  to  turn.  He  had  tampered  with  Imbize 
and  his  crew,  but  he  had  found  that  they  were  not  the  men 
for  a  person  of  his  quality  to  deal  with.  He  had  brought  a 
large  army  into  the  field,  and  had  not  a  stiver  in  his  coffers. 
He  felt  bitterly  the  truth  of  the  Landgrave's  warning — 
"  that  'twas  better  to  have  thirty  thousand  devils  at  one's 
back  than  thirty  thousand  Q-erman  troopers,  with  no  money 
to  give  them ;  it  being  possible  to  pay  the  devils  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  while  the  soldiers  could  be  discharged 
only  with  money  or  hard  knocks."  t  Queen  Elizabeth,  too, 
under  whose  patronage  he  had  made  this  most  inglorious 
campaign,  was  incessant  in  her  reproofs,  and  importunate  in 
her  demands  for  reimbursement.  She  wrote  to  him  person- 
ally, upbraiding  him  with  his  high  pretensions  and  his  short- 
comings. His  visit  to  Ghent,  so  entirely  unjustified  and 
mischievous  ;  his  failure  to  effect  that  junction  of  his  army 
with  the  states'  force  under  Bossu,  by  which  the  royal  army 
was  to  have  been  surprised  and  annihilated;  his  having 
given  reason  to  the  common  people  to  suspect  her  Majesty 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  collusion  with  his  designs,  and 
of  a  disposition  to  seek  their  private  advantage  and  not  the 
general  good  of  the  whole  Netherlands ;  the  imminent  dan- 
ger, which  he  had  aggravated,  that  the  Walloon  provinces, 
actuated  by  such, suspicions,  would  fall  away  from  the  "  gene- 
rality" and  seek  a  private  accord  with  Parma ;  these  and 
similar  sins  of  omission  and  commission  were  sharply  and 
shrewishly  set  forth  in  the  Queen's  epistle.  J  'Twas  not 
for  such  marauding  and  intriguing  work  that  she  had  ap- 
pointed him  her  lieutenant,  and  furnished  him  with  troops 
and  subsidies.  She  begged  him  forthwith  to  amend  his  ways, 
for  the  sake  of  his  name  and  fame,  which  were  sufficiently 

*  Bor,  xiii.  12. 

t  Archiyes  et  Correspondance,  vi.  479.  X  Bor,  3,  ziii.  13,  sqq. 
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soiled  in  the  places  where  his  soldiers  had  been  plundering 
the  country  which  they  came  to  protect.* 

The  Queen  sent  Daniel  Rogers  with  instruction  of  similar 
import  to  the  states-general,  repeatedly  and  expressly  dis- 
avowing Casimir's  proceedings  and  censuring  his  character. 
She  also  warmly  insisted  on  her  bonds.  In  short,  never  was 
unlucky  prince  more  soundly  belated  by  his  superiors,  more 
thoroughly  disgraced  by  his  followers.  From  this  position 
Orange  partly  rescued  him.  He  made  his  peace  with  the 
states-general.  *  He  smoothed  matters  with  the  extravagant 
I^eformers,  and  he  even  extorted  from  the  authorities  of 
Ghent  the  forty -five  thousand  pounds  bond,  on  which  Eliza- 
beth had  insisted  with  such  obduracy,  t  Casimir  repaid 
these  favors  of  the  Prince  in  the  coin  with  which  narrow 
minds  and  jealous  tempers  are  apt  to  discharge  such  obli- 
gations—  ingratitude.  The  friendship  which  he  openly 
manifested  at  first  grew  almost  immediately  cool.  Soon 
afterwards  he  left  Ghent  and  departed  for  Germany,  leaving 
behind  him  a  long  and  tedious  remonstrance,  addressed  to 
the  states-general,  in  which  document  he  narrated  the  his- 
tory of  his  exploits,  and  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  purity 
of  his  character.  He  concluded  this  very  tedious  and  super- 
fluous manifesto  by  observing  that — ^for  reasons  which  he 
thought  proper  to  give  at  considerable  length — ^he  felt  him- 
self "  neither  too  useful  nor  too  agreeable  to  the  provinces." 
As  he  had  been  informed,  he  said,  that  the  states-general 
had  requested  the  Queen  of  England  to  procure  his  depar- 
ture, he  had  resolved,  in  order  to  spare  her  and  them  incon- 
venience, to  return  of  his  own  accord,  "  leaving  the  issue 
of  the  war  in  the  high  and  mighty  hand  of  God."  J 

The  estates  answered  this  remonstrance  w^ith  words  of 
unlimited  courtesy  ;  expressing  themselves  "  obliged  to  aU 
eternity"  for  his  services,  and  holding  out  vague  hopes 
that  the  moneys  which  he  demanded  on  behalf  of  his  troops 
should  ere  long  be  forthcoming.  § 

Casimir  having  already  answered  Queen  Elizabeth's  re- 
proachful letter  by  throwing  the  blame  of  his  apparent 
misconduct  upon  the  states-general,  and  having  promised 
soon  to  appear  before  her  Majesty  in  person,  tarried  ac- 

«  Bor,  adii.  13.  t  Ibid.,  11,  sqq. 

t  See  the  docniuent  at  length  in  Bor,  ziii.  13—17. 
§  Bor,  3,  xiii.  17,  (ii.) 
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cordingly  but  a  brief  season  in  Germany,  and  then  repaired 
to  England.  Here  he  was  feasted,  flattered,  caressed,  and 
invested  with  the  order  of  the  G-arter.*  Pleased  with  royal 
blandishments,  and  highly  enjoying  the  splendid  hospitali- 
ties of  England,  he  quite  forgot  the  "thirty  thousand 
devils"  whom  he  had  left  running  loose  in  the  Dfetherlands, 
while  these  wild  soldiers,  on  their  part,  being  absolutely  in 
a  starving  condition — for  there  was  little  left  for  booty  in  a 
land  which  had  been  so  often  plundered — now  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  apply  to  the  Prince  of  Parma  for  payment  of 
their  wages,  f  Alexander  Eamese  laughed  heartily  at  the 
proposition,  which  he  considered  an  excellent  jest.  It 
seemed  in  truth,  a  jest,  although  but  a  sorry  one.  Parma 
replied  to  the  messenger  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  who  had 
made  the  proposition,  that  the  Gormans  must  be  mad  to 
ask  him  for  money,  instead  of  offering  to  pay  him  a  heavy 
sum  for  permission  to  leave  the  country.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  willing  to  be  so  far  indulgent  as  to  furnish  them  with 
passports,  provided  they  departed  from  the  Netherlands  in- 
stantly. Should  they  interpose  the  least  delay,  he  would 
set  upon  them  without  further  preface,  and  he  gave  them 
notice,  with  the  arrogance  becoming  a  Spanish  general,  that 
the  courier  was  already  waiting  to  report  to  Spain  the 
number  of  them  left  alive  after  the  encounter.  Thus  de- 
serted by  their  chief,  and  hectored  by  the  enemy,  the  mer- 
cenaries, who  had  little  stomach  for  fight  without  wages, 
accepted  the  passports  proffered  by  Parma.J  They  re- 
venged themselves  for  the  harsh  treatment  which  they  had 
received  from  Casimir  and  from  the  states-general,  by  sing- 
ing, everywhere  as  they  retreated  a  doggrel  ballad — ^half 
Flemish,  half  German — in  which  their  wrongs  were  ex- 
pressed with  uncouth  vigor. 

Casimir  received  the  news  of  the  departure  of  his  ragged 
soldiery  on  the  very  day  which  witnessed  his  investment 
with  the  Garter  by  the  fair  hands  of  Elizabeth  herself.§ 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  left  England,  accompanied  by  an 
escort  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  especially  appointed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Queen.  He  landed  in  Flushing,  where  he 
was  received  with  distinguished  hospitality,  by  order  of  the 

•  Bor,  xill.  34,  36.     Hoofd,  adv.  609. 

t  Bor,  xiii.  34,  sqq.     Strada,  Dec.  2,  i.  26,  sqq. 

X  Stnida,  2, 1.  27,  28.  §  IbicL,  2,  i.  28. 
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Prince  of  Orange,  and  on  the  14th  of  February,  1579,  he 
passed  through  Utrecht.*  Here  he  conversed  freely  at 
his  lodgings  in  the  "  German  House"  on  the  subject  of  his 
vagabond  troops,  whose  final  adventures  and  departure 
seemed  to  afibrd  him  considerable  amusement;  and  he, 
moreover,  diverted  his  company  by  singing,  after  supper,  a 
few  verses  of  the  ballad  already  mentioned.f 

The  Duke  of  Anjou,  meantime,  after  disbanding  bis 
troops,  had  lingered  for  a  while  near  the  frontier.  Upon 
taking  his  final  departure,  he  sent  his  resident  minister  Des 
Pruneaux,  with  a  long  communication  to  the  states-general, 
complaining  that  they  had  not  published  their  contract  with 
liimself,  nor  fulfilled  its  conditions.  He  excused,  as  well  as 
he  could,  the  awkward  fact  that  his  disbanded  troops  had 
taken  refuge  with  the  "Walloons,  and  he  affected  to  place  his 
own  departure  upon  the  ground  of  urgent  political  business 
in  France,  to  arrange  which  his  royal  brother  had  required 
his  immediate  attendance.  He  furthermore  most  hypocri- 
tically expressed  a  desire  for  a  speedy  reconciliation  of  the 
provinces  with  their  sovereign,  and  a  resolution  that — 
although  for  their  sake  he  had  made  himself  a  foe  to  his 
Catholic  Majesty — he  would  still  interpose  no  obstacle  to  so 
desirable  a  result.J 

To  such  shallow  discourse  the  states  answered  with  in- 
finite urbanity,  for  it  was  the  determination  of  Orange  not 
to  make  enemies,  at  that  juncture,  of  France  and  England 
in  the  same  breath.  They  had  foes  enough  abeady,  and  it 
seemed  obvious  at  that  moment,  to  all  persons  most  obser- 
vant of  the  course  of  afiairs,  that  a  matrimonial  alliance  was 
soon  to  unite  the  two  crowns.  The  probability  of  Anjou's 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  was,  in  truth,  a  leading  motive 
with  Orange  for  his  close  alliance  with  the  Duke.     The  po- 

*  Languet.  ad  Sydnseum,  90;  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives,  etc.,  vi.  671,572. 
Bor,  xiii.  34,  (ii.) 

+  Bor — who  heard  the  Duke  sing  the  song  at  the  "Gennan  House"  in 
Utrecht,  3,  xiii.  34. 

A  translation  of  a  single  verse  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  song : — 

"  O,  have  you  been  in  Brabant,  fighting  for  the  states  ? 
O,  have  you  brought  back  anything  except  your  broken  pates 
O,  I  have  been  in  Brabant,  myself  and  all  my  mates. 

We'll  go  no  more  to  Brabant,  unless  our  brains  were  addle ; 
We're  coming  home  on  foot,  we  went  there  in  the  saddle  ; 
For  there's  neither  gold  nor  glory  got,  in  fighting  for  the  states." 

etc.  I  etc. 
%  Bor,  xii.  12,  sqq. 
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litical  structure,  according  to  whicli  he  had  selected  the 
!French  Prince  as  protector  of  the  Netherlands,  was  saga- 
ciously planned ;  but  unfortunately  its  foundation  was  the 
shifting  sandbank  of  female  and  royal  coquetry.  Those 
who  judge  only  by  the  result,  will  be  quick  to  censure  a 
policy  which  might  have  had  very  different  issue.  They 
who  place  themselves  in  the  period  anterior  to  Anjou's 
visit  to  England,  will  admit  that  it  was  hardly  human  not 
to  be  deceived  by  the  political  aspects  of  that  moment. 
The  Queen,  moreover,  took  pains  to  upbraid  the  states- 
general,  by  letter,  with  their  disrespect  and  ingratitude 
towards  the  Duke  of  Anjou — ^behavior  with  which  he  had 
been  "justly  scandalized."  For  her  own  part,  she  assured 
them  of  her  extreme  displeasure  at  learning  that  such  a 
course  of  conduct  had  been  held  with  a  view  to  her  especial 
contentment — "  as  if  the  person  of  Monsieur,  son  of  France, 
brother  of  the  King,  were  disagreeable  to  her,  or  as  if  she 
wished  him  ill ;"  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  best 
satisfy  her  wishes  by  showing  him  all  the  courtesy  to 
which  his  high  degree  and  his  eminent  services  entitled 
him.* 

The  estates,  even  before  receiving  this  letter,  had,  how- 
ever, acted  in  its  spirit.  They  had  addressed  elaborate 
apologies  and  unlimited  professions  to  the  Duke.  They 
thanked  him  heartily  for  his  achievements,  expressed  un- 
bounded regret  at  his  departure,  with  sincere  hopes  for  his 
speedy  return,  and  promised  "eternal  remembrance  of 
his  heroic  virtues."  t  They  assured  him,  moreover,  that 
should  the  first  of  the  following  March  arrive  without 
bringing  with  it  an  honorable  peace  with  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty,  they  should  then  feel  themselves  compelled  to  de- 
clare that  the  King  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  these  provinces.  In  this  case  they  concluded 
that,  as  the  inhabitants  would  be  then  absolved  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  Spanish  monarch,  it  would  then  be  in 
their  power  to  treat  with  his  highness  of  Anjou  concern- 
ing the  sovereignty,  according  to  the  contract  already 
existing.  J 

These  assurances  were  ample,  but  the  states,  knowing 

*  Archives,  etc.,  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  vi.  535,  sqq. 
t  <'  SiJQ  bewcsen  bystand  en  s^ne  heroike  dengt  souden  sy  nimmermeer  ver- 
geten." — Bor,  xiii.  12,  sqq. 
t  Bor,  ziii.  12,  sqq. 
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the  yanity  of  the  man,  offered  other  inducements,  some 
of  which  seemed  sufficiently  puerile.  They  promised  that 
"  his  statue,  in  copper,  should  be  placed  in  the  public  squares 
of  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  for  the  eternal  admiration  of  pos- 
terity," and  that  a  "crown  of  olive-leaves  should  be  pre- 
sented to  him  every  year."*  The  Duke — not  inexorable  to 
such  courteous  solicitations — was  willing  to  achieve  both 
immortality  and  power  by  continuing  his  friendly  relations 
with  the  states,  and  he  answered  accordingly  in  the  most 
courteous  terms.  The  result  of  this  interchange  of  civilities 
it  will  be  soon  our  duty  to  narrate. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Count  of  Bossu  died,  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  party — since 
his  release  from  prison  by  virtue  of  the  Qhent  Treaty — he 
bad  warmly  espoused.  **  "We  are  in  the  deepest  distress  in 
the  world,*'  wrote  the  Prince  to  his  brother,  three  days  be- 
fore the  Count's  death,  "  for  the  dangerous  malady  of  M. 
de  Bossu.  Certainly,  the  country  has  much  to  lose  in  his 
death,  but  I  hope  that  God  will  not  so  much  afflict  us."t 
Yet  the  calumniators  of  the  day  did  not  scruple  to  circu- 
late, nor  the  royalist  chroniclers  to  perpetuate,  the  most 
senseless  and  infamous  fables  on  the  subject  of  this  noble- 
man's death.  He  died  of  poison,  they  said,  administered 
to  hini  "  i^  oy8ter8,^'X  by  command  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  likewise  made  a  point  of  standing  over  him  on 
his  death-bed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  sneering  at  the 
Catholic  ceremonies  by  which  his  dying  agonies  were  so- 
laced. §  Such  were  the  tales  which  grave  historians  have 
recorded  concerning  the  death  of  Maximilian  of  Bossu, 
who  owed  so  much  to  the  Prince.  The  command  of  the 
states'  army,  a  yearly  pension  of  five  thousand  florins, 
granted  at  the  especial  request  of  Orange  but  a  few  months 
before,  and  the  profound  words  of  regret  in  the  private 
letter  just  cited,  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  slanders.  || 

The  personal  courage  and  profound  military  science  of 
Parma  were  invaluable  to  the  royal  cause ;  but  his  subtle, 
unscrupulous,  and  subterranean  combinations  of  policy 
were  even  more  fruitful  at  this  period.    No  man  ever 

*  Meteren,  iz.  145a. — ''Accompanied,  however,  by  substantial  presents  to 
the  yalue  of  100,000  lirres  Artois." — Meteren,  nbi  snp. 

t  Archives  et  (Dorresp.,  vi.  613.        %  J.  B.  Tassis,  Comment.,  lib.  v.  329. 

§  Strada,  2,  i.  37. 

II  Compare  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  vi.  511,  512.  Bor,  2,  ziii.  25b.  Wagenaer, 
Vad.  Hist.,  vii.  243,  244. 
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understood  the  art  of  bribery  more  thoroughly  or  practised 
it  more  skilfully.  He  bought  a  politician,  or  a  general,  or 
a  grandee,  or  a  regiment  of  infantry,  usually  at  the  cheap- 
est price  at  which  those  articles  could  be  purchased,  and 
always  with  the  utmost  delicacy  with  which  such  traf&c 
could  be  conducted.  Men  conveyed  themselves  to  govern- 
ment for  a  definite  price — fixed  accurately  in  florins  and 
groats,  in  places  and  pensions — ^while  a  decent  gossamer 
was  ever  allowed  to  float  over  the  nakedness  of  unblushing 
treason.  Men  high  in  station,  illustrious  by  ancestry, 
brilliant  in  valor,  huckstered  themselves,  and  swindled  a 
confiding  country  for  as  ignoble  motives  as  ever  led  coun- 
terfeiters or  bravoes  to  the  gallows,  but  they  were  dealt 
with  in  public  as  if  actuated  only  by  the  loftiest  principles. 
Behind  their  ancient  shields,  ostentatiously  emblazoned 
with  fidelity  to  church  and  king,  they  thrust  forth  their 
itching  palms  with  a  mendicity  which  would  be  hardly 
credible,  were  it  not  attested  by  the  monuments,  more 
perennial  than  brass,  of  their  own  letters  and  recorded 
conversations. 

Already,  before  the  accession  of  Parma  to  power,  the 
true  way  to  dissever  the  provinces  had  been  indicated 
by  the  famous  treason  of  the  Seigneur  de  la  Motte.  This 
nobleman  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  the 
states-general,  and  was  governor  of  G-ravelines.  On  pro- 
mise of  forgiveness  for  all  past  disloyalty,  of  being 
continued  in  the  same  military  posts  under  Philip  which 
he  then  held  for  the  patriots,  and  of  a"merced"  large 
enough  to  satisfy  his  most  avaricious  dreams,  he  went 
over  to  the  royal  government.*  The  negotiation  was  con- 
ducted by  Alonzo  Curiel,  financial  agent  of  the  King,  and 
was  not  very  nicely  handled.  The  paymaster,  looking  at 
the  affair  purely  as  a  money  transaction — which  in  truth  it 
was — had  been  disposed  to  drive  rather  too  hard  a  bargain. 
He  offered  only  fifty  thousand  crowns  for  La  Motte  and  his 
fiiend  Baron  Montigny,  and  assured  his  government  that 
those  gentlemen,  with  the  soldiers  under  their  command, 
were  very  dear  at  the  price.f     La  Motte  higgled  very  hard 

»  Reconciliatioii  des  Provinces  WaUones,  i.  2—12, 202, 213—216,  227—234, 
271,  272.  Letters  of  La  Motte  and  Don  John  of  Austria,  etc.,  MS.,  Royal 
Archives  at  Brussels. 

t  Lettres  intercepts  duContador  Alonzo  Cuiiel  au  Prince  de  Parme.   Plan- 

tin.     Anvers,  1579. — " parece  &  me  que  son  soldados  comprados  &  muy 

alto  precio." 
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for  more,  and  talked  pathetically  of  his  services  and  his 
wounds — for  he  had  been  a  most  distinguished  and  cou- 
rageous campaigner — but  Alonzo  was  implacable.*  More- 
over, one  Eobert  Bien-Aim6,  Prior  of  Kenty,  was  present 
at  all  the  conferences.  This  ecclesiastic  was  a  busy  in- 
triguer, but  not  very  adroit.  He  was  disposed  to  make 
himself  useful  to  government,  for  he  had  set  his  heart  upon 
putting  the  mitre  of  Saint  Omer  upon  his  head,  and  he  had 
accordingly  composed  a  very  ingenious  libel  upon  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  in  which  production,  "although  the 
Prior  did  not  pretend  to  be  Apelles  or  Lysippus,"  he 
hoped  that  the  Grovemor- General  would  recognize  a  por- 
trait colored  to  the  life.f  This  accomplished  artist  was, 
however,  not  so  successful  as  he  was  picturesque  and  indus- 
trious. He  was  inordinately  vain  of  his  services,  thinking 
himself,  said  Alonzo,  splenetically,  worthy  to  be  carried 
in  a  procession  like  a  little  saint,  J  and  as  he  had  a  busy 
brain,  but  an  unruly  tongue,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  faculty  of  making  himself  unpleasant. 
This  was  not  the  way  to  earn  his  bishopric.  La  Motte, 
through  the  candid  commuiiications  of  the  Prior,  found 
himself  the  subject  of  mockery  in  Parma's  camp  and 
cabinet,  where  treachery  to  one's  country  and  party  was 
not,  it  seemed,  regarded  as  one  of  the  loftier  virtues, 
however  convenient  it  might  be  at  the  moment  to  the 
royal  cause.  The  Prior  intimated  especially  that  Ottavio 
Gonzaga  had  indulged  in  many  sarcastic  remarks  at  La 
Motte's  expense.  The  brave  but  venal  warrior,  highly 
incensed  at  thus  learning  the  manner  in  which  his  conduct 
was  estimated  by  men  of  such  high  rank  in  the  royal 
service,  was  near  breaking  off  the  bargain.  He  was  even- 
tually secured,  however,  by  still  larger  offers — Don  John 
allowing  him  three  hundred  florins  a  month,  presenting 
him  with  the  two  best  horses  in  his  stable,  and  sending  him 
an  open  form,  which  he  was  to  fill  out  in  the  most  stringent 
language  which  he  could  devise,  binding  the  government 
to  the  payment  of   an  ample  and  entirely  satisfactory 


«  « 


—con  cien  mil  remonstraciones  j  historias  de  sus  servicios  y  hcridas/* 
etc.  — Lettres  intcrcept^es  de  Cuiiel. 

t  Renty  to  Pi-ince  of  Parma,  Rec.  Prov.  Wall.,  iil.  97.    MS. 

X  " que  avia  V.  Alteza  de  mandar  tracr  en  polmas  o  andas,"  etc — 

Lettres  intercept^es  de  Cnriel. 
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"merced."*  Thus  La  Motte's  bargain  was  completed — a 
crime  which,  if  it  had  only  entailed  the  loss  of  the  troops 
under  his  command,  and  the  possession  of  Qravelines, 
would  have  been  of  no  great  historic  importance.  It  was, 
however,  the  first  blow  of  a  vast  and  carefully-sharpened 
treason,  by  which  the  country  was  soon  to  be  cut  in  twain 
for  ever — ^the  first  in  a  series  of  bargains  by  which  the 
noblest  names  of  the  Netherlands  were  to  be  contaminated 
with  bribery  and  fraud. 

"While  the  negotiations  with  La  Motte  were  in  progress, 
the  government  of  the  states-general  at  Brussels  bad  sent 
Saint  Aldegonde  to  Arras.  The  states  of  Artois,  then  as- 
sembled in  that  city,  had  made  much  difficulty  in  acceding 
to  an  assessment  of  seven  thousand  florins-  laid  upon  them 
by  the  central  authority.  The  occasion  was  skilfully  made 
use  of  by  the  agents  of  the  royal  party  to  weaken  the  alle- 
giance of  the  province,  and  of  its  sister  Walloon  provinces, 
to  the  patriot  cause.  Saint  Aldegonde  made  his  speech  be- 
fore the  assembly,  taking  the  ground  boldly,  that  the  war 
was  made  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  fatherland,  and 
that  all  were  bound,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  to 
contribute  to  the  sacred  fund.  The  vote  passed,  but  it  was 
provided  that  a  moiety  of  the  assessment  should  be  paid  by 
the  ecclesiastical  branch,  and  the  stipulation  excited  a  tre- 
mendous uproar.  The  clerical  bench  regarded  the  tax  as 
both  a  robbery  and  an  affront.  "  We  came  nearly  to  knife- 
playing,"  said  the  most  distinguished  priest  in  the  assembly, 
"  and  if  we  had  done  so,  the  ecclesiastics  would  not  have 
been  the  first  to  cry  enough." t  They  all  withdrew  in  a 
rage,  and  held  a  private  consultation  upon  "  these  exorbi- 
tant and  more  than  Turkish  demands."     John  Sarrasin, 

•  Don  John  to  La  Motte,  Rec.  Prov.  Wall.,  MS.  i.  271,  272.  Lcttres  de 
Cnriel. 

t  " Les  commnng  forcerent  lee  eccl&iastiqnes  d'en  prendre  la  juste 

moiti^  h  lenr  charge— et  de  fait  la  chose  ^toit  venne  jusques  de  venir  anx  mains 
et  joner  des  cousteanz  pour  veoir  qny  aurait  belle  amye^-les  eccysiastiques 
n'eussent  fait  joucq,"  etc. — MS.  letter  of  the  Prior  of  St.  Vaast,  Rec.  Prov. 
Wall.,  i.  76,  135, 136.  The  whole  histoid  of  these  Walloon  intrigues  is  nar- 
rated in  the  numerous  letters — entirely  unpubli&hed — of  the  Prior,  with  much 
piquancy  and  spirit.  They  are  in  the  Collection  of  Correspondence  between 
Don  John,  Parma,  and  others,  and  the  Malcoutent  nobles,  entitled  *' Reconci- 
liation des  Provinces  Wallones,"  five  vols..  Royal  Archives  in  Brussels.  An 
examination  of  these  most  interesting  documents  is  indispensable  to  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  permanent  separation  of  the  Netherlands  efiiected  in  the 
years  1578  and  1579. 
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Prior  of  Saint  Yaast,  the  keenest,  boldest,  and  most  inde- 
fatigable of  the  royal  partisans  of  that  epoch,  made  them  an 
artful  harangue.  This  man — a  better  politician  than  the 
other  Prior — was  playing  for  a  mitre  too,  and  could  use  his 
cards  better.  He  was  soon  to  become  the  most  invaluable 
agent  in  the  great  treason  preparing.  No  one  could  be 
more  delicate,  noiseless,  or  unscrupulous,  and  he  was  soon 
recognized  both  by  Qovernor- General  and  King  as  the  in- 
dividual above  all  others  to  whom  the  re-establishment  of 
the  royal  authority  over  the  Walloon  provinces  was  owing. 

The  harangue  had  much  effect  upon  his  hearers,  who 
were  now  more  than  ever  determined  to  rebel  against  the 
government  which  they  had  so  recently  accepted,  preferring, 
in  the  words  of  the  Prior,  "  to  be  maltreated  by  their 
prince,  than  to  be  barbarously  tyrannized  over  by  a  here- 
tic." So  much  anger  had  been  excited  in  celestial  minds  by 
a  demand  of  thirty-five  hundred  florins. 

Saint  Aldegonde  was  entertained  in  the  evening  at  a 
great  banquet  followed  by  a  theological  controversy,  in 
which  John  Sarrasin  complained  that "  he  had  been  attacked 
upon  his  own  dunghill."  Next  day  the  distinguished  patriot 
departed  on  a  canvassing  tour  among  the  principal  cities  ; 
the  indefatigable  monk  employing  the  interval  of  his  ab- 
sence in  aggravating  the  hostility  of  the  Artesian  orders 
to  the  pecuniary  demands  of  the  general  government.  He 
was  assisted  in  his  task  by  a  peremptory  order  which  came 
down  from  Brussels,  ordering,  in  the  name  of  Matthias,  a 
levy  upon  the  ecclesiastical  property, "  rings,  jewels,  and  reli- 
quaries," unless  the  clerical  contribution  should  be  forth- 
coming. The  rage  of  the  bench  was  now  intense,  and  by 
the  time  of  Saint  Aldegonde* s  return  a  general  opposition 
had  been  organized.  The  envoy  met  with  a  chilling  recep- 
tion ;  there  were  no  banquets  any  more — ^no  discussions  of 
any  kind.  To  his  demands  for  money,  "  he  got  a  finemAi'Z," 
said  Saint  Yaast ;  and  as  for  polemics,  the  only  conclusive 
argument  for  the  country  would  be,  as  he  was  informed  on 
the  same  authority,  the  "finishing  of  Orange  and  of  his 
minister  along  with  him."  More  than  once  had  the  Prior 
intimated  to  government — as  so  many  had  done  before 
him — that  to  "  despatch  Orange,  author  of  all  the  trou- 
bles," was  the  best  preliminary  to  any  political  arrange- 
ment.     Prom    Philip  and  his    Q-ovemor-General,   down 
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to  the  humblest  partisan,  this  conviction  had  been  daily 
strengthening.  The  knife  or  bullet'  of  an  assassin  was  the 
one  thing  needful  to  put  an  end  to  this  rebellion* 

A  triangular  intrigue  was  now  fairly  established  in  the 
Walloon  country.  The  Duke  of  Alen9on's  head-quarters 
were  at  Mens ;  the  rallying-point  of  the  royalist  faction  was 
with  La  Motte  at  Gravelines ;  while  the  ostensible  leader 
of  the  states'  party,  ViscQunt  Ghent,  was  governor  of  Ar- 
tois,  and  supposed  to  be  supreme  in  Arras.  La  Motte 
was  provided  by  government  with  a  large  fund  of  secret- 
service  money,  and  was  instructed  to  b6  very  liberal  in  his 
bribes  to  men  of  distinction ;  having  a  tender  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  excessive  demands  of  this  nature  now  daily 
made  upon  the  royal  purse.f  The  "  little  Count,"  as  the 
Prior  called  Lalain,  together  with  his  brother.  Baron  Mon- 
tigny,  were  considered  highly  desirable  acquisitions  for  go- 
vernment, if  they  could  be  gained.  It  was  thought,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  the  *'*' flev/r-de-lys  imprinted  too  deeply 
upon  their  hearts,"  J  for  the  effect  produced  upon  Lalain^ 

fovemor  of  Hainault,  by  Margaret  of  Valois,  had  not  yet 
een  effaced.  His  brother  also  had  been  disposed  to  favor 
the  French  Prince,  but  his  mind  was  more  open  to  convic- 
tion. A  few  private  conferences  with  La  Motte,  and  a 
course  of  ecclesiastical  tuition  from  the  Prior,  soon  wrought 
a  change  in  the  Malcontent  chieftain's  mind.  Other  lead- 
ing seigniors  were  secretly  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner. 
Lalain,  H^ze,  Havre,  Capres,  Egmont,  and  even  the  Vis- 
count of  Grhent,  all  seriously  inclined  their  ears  to  the 
tempter.  Few  had  yet  declared  themselves ;  but  of  the 
grandees  who  commanded  large  bodies  of  troops,  and  whose 

*  **  Us  coinmencent  &  descstimer  leur  Iloiiai*t  et  ont  opinion  qne  si  les  affair^ 
bostent  mal,  11  se  retirem  en  sa  tasni^re.  II  semble  aux  bons  quo  sy  Ton  pent 
diSpescber  lo  chef  des  troubles,  que  ce  seroit  le  moyen  pour  r^unir  ce  quy  est 
taut  divis^.  Ste.  Aldegonde  s'est  bien  apercbeu  que  cbacun  se  desgousto  du 
Piinco  d'Orange.  Et  oil  auparaeant  tout  le  monde  I'adorait  et  tenoit  pour 
son  saulveur,  maintenant  Ton  ose  bien  dire  qu*il  le  fault  tuer  et  sou  ministre 
aussi." — MS.  letters  of  Saint  Yaast,  before  cited. 

t  Parma  to  La  Motte,  Rec.  Prov.  Wall.,  ii.  140—142,  MS. 

t  Moncheauz  to  Parma,  Rec.  Prov.  Wall.,  216 — 218,  MS.  Emanuel  de  La- 
lain, Seigneur  de  Montigny,  and  afterwards  Marquis  de  Benty,  was  brother  to 
Count  de  Lalain,  governor  of  Hainault,  and  cousin  to  Count  Hoogstraatcn  an^ 
Count  Rcnneberff.  He  was  not  related  to  the  unfortunate  Baron  Montigny^ 
whose  tragical  fate  has  been  recorded  in  the  second  yolnme  of  this  history, 
and  who  was  a  Montmorency. 
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influence  with  their  order  was  paramount,  none  were  safe 
for  the  patriot  cause  throughout  the  Walloon  country.* 

The  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  were  ready  to  join  hands  in 
support  of  church  and  king,  but  in  the  city  of  Arras,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  country,  there  was  a  strong  Orange 
and  liberal  party.  Gosson,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  advocates  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
possessing  the  gift  of  popular  eloquence  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  was  the  leader  of  this  burgess  faction.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  Parma's  administration,  just  as  a  thorough 
union  of  the  "Walloon  provinces  in  favor  of  the  royal  go- 
vernment had  nearly  been  formed,  these  Orangists  of  Arras 
risked  a  daring  stroke.  Inflamed  by  the  harangues  of 
Gosson,  and  supported  by  five  hundred  foot  soldiers  and 
fifty  troopers  under  one  Captain  Ambrose,  they  rose  against 
the  city  magistracy,  whose  sentiments  were  unequivocally 
for  Parma,  and  thrust  them  all  into  prison.f  They  then 
constituted  a  new  board  of  fifteen,  some  Catholics  and  some 
Protestants,  but  all  patriots,  of  whom  Gosson  was  chief. 
The  stroke  took  the  town  by  surprise,  and  was  for  a  mo- 
ment successful.  Meantime,  they  depended  upon  assistance 
from  Brussels.  The  royal  and  ecclesiastical  party  was, 
however,  not  so  easily  defeated,  and  an  old  soldier,  named 
Bourgeois,  loudly  denounced  Captain  Ambrose,  the  general 
of  the  revolutionary  movement,  as  a  vile  coward,  and  af- 
firmed that  with  thity  good  men-at-arms  he  would  under- 
take to  pound  the  whole  rebel  army  to  powder — "  a  pack  of 
Bcarecrows,"  he  said,  "  who  were  not  worth  as  many  owls  for 
military  purposes." 

Three  days  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  magistracy,  a 
strong  Catholic  rally  was  made  in  their  behalf  in  the  Eish* 
market,  the  ubiquitous  Prior  of  Saint  Yaast  flitting  about 
among  the  Malcontents,  blithe  and  busy  as  usual  when 

*  MS.  Con*espondence  of  Parma  with  Saint  Vaast,  La  Motte,  Lalain,  Mon- 
tigny,  Capres,  Longueva],  and  others.  Rec.  Prov.  Wall.,  ii.  3,  4, 19,  20,  31 — 
42,  44,  61—77,  87,  88, 104, 105, 115,  116, 140—142. 

t  MS.  anonymous  letter  from  Arras  (Oct.  26, 1578)  in  Rec.  Prov.  Wall.,  i. 
440 — 442. — The  -whole  episode  is  also  most  admirably  related  in  a  manuscript 
fragment  by  an  eye-witness,  entitled  "  Discours  Veritable  de  ce  que  s'est  pass^ 
en  la  ville  d'An'as,*'  Bibl.  de  Bourgogne,  No.  6042.  The  author  was  Pontus 
Payen,  Seigneur  des  Essarts,  a  warm  Catholic  and  partisan  of  the  royal  cause, 
whose  larger  work — also  unpublished — ^upon  the  earlier  troubles  in  the  Nether- 
lands, has  been  often  cited  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  this  history.  A 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Renom  de  France  is  also  devoted  to  this  series  of 
events ;  Troubles  dcs  P.  B.,  iv.  c.  3. 

TOL.  III.  V 
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itonns  were  brewing.  Matthew  Doucet,  of  the  revolution- 
ary faction — a  man  both  martial  and  pacific  in  his  pursarts, 
being  eminent  both  as  a  gingerbread  baker  and  a  sword- 
player  * — swore  he  would  have  the  little  monk's  life  if  he 
had  to  take  him  from  the  ver  j  horns  of  the  altar ;  but  the 
Prior  had  braved  sharper  threats  than  these.  Moreover,  the 
grand  altar  would  have  been  the  last  place  to  look  for  him 
on  that  occasion.  While  G-osson  was  making  a  tremendovis 
speech  in  favor  of  conscience  and  fJEktherland  at  the  Hdfcel 
id  Yille,  practical  John  Sarrasin,  purse  in  hand,  had  chal- 
lenged the  rebel  general,  Ambrose,  to  private  combat.  In 
half  an  ^  hour,  that  warrior  was  rooted,  and  fled  from  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  scarecrow8,t  for  there  was  no  re- 
sisting the  power  before  which  the  Montignjs  and  the  La 
Mottes  bad  succumbed.  Eloquent  Gosson  was  left  to  bis 
fiite.  Haying  the  CathoUc  magistracy  in  dnrance,  and  with 
nobody  to  guard  them,  he  felt,  as  was  well  observed  by  an 
ill-natured  contemporary,  like  a  man  holding  the  wolf  by 
the  ears,  equally  amdd  to  let  go  or  to  retain,  his  grasp. 

His  dilemma  was  soon  terminated.  While  he  was  delibe- 
rating with  his  colleagues — ^Mordacq,  an  old  campaigner, 
Crugeot,  Bertoul,  and  others — ^whether  to  stand  or  fly,  the 
drums  and  trumpets  of  the  advancing  royalists  were  heard'. 
In  another  instant  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  was  swarming  with 
men-at-arms,  headed  by  Bourgeois^  the  veteran  who  had  ex- 
pressed so  slighting  an  opinion  as  to  the  prowess  of  Captain 
Ambrose.  The  tables  were  turned,  the  miniature  revolu- 
tion was  at  an  end,  the  counter-revolution  effected.  Gk)fl8€xn 
and  his  confederates  escaped  out  of  a  back  door,  but  were 
soon  afterwards  arrested.  Next  morning.  Baron  Capres, 
the  great  Malcontent  seignior,  who  was  stationed  with  his 
regiment  in  the  neighborhood,  and  who  had  long  been 
secretly  coquetting  with  the  Prior  and  Parma,  marched  into 
the  city  at  the  head  of  a  strong  detachment,  and  straight- 
way proceeded  to  erect  a  very  tall  gibbet  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  J  This  looked  practical  in  the  eyes  of  the 
liberated  and  reinstated  magistrates,  and  G-osson,  Crugeot, 
and  the  rest  were  summoned  at  once  before  them.  The 
advocate  thou|;ht,  perhaps,  with  a  sigh,  that  his  judges,  so 
recently  his  prisoners,  might  have  been,  the  firuit  for  another 

*  "  Faisenr  des  pains  d*espices epicier  et  joaeur  d'espde." — Letter  from 

AmM,  before  cited,  F.  Payen,  Troubles  d' Arras,  MS. 
t  Letter  from  Ari'as,  MS. 
t  P.  Payen,  Troubles  d'AiTas,  MS. 
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1,-allows-tree,  had  he  planted  it  when  the  ground  was  his 
own ;  but  taking  heart  of  grace,  he  encouraged  his  colleagues 
— ^now  his  fellow-culprits.  Crugeot,  undismayed,  made  his 
appearance  before  the  tribunal,  arrayed  in  a  corslet  of  proof, 
with  a  golden-hilted  sword,  a  scarf  embroidered  with  pearls 
and  gold,  and  a  hat  bravely  plumaged  with  white,  blue,  and 
orange  feathers — ^the  colors  of  "William  the  Silent — of  all 
which  finery  he  was  stripped,  however,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  court.* 

The  process  was  rapid.  A  summons  from  Brussels  was 
expected  every  hour  from  the  general  government,  ordering 
the  cases  to  be  brought  before  the  federal  tribunal,  and  as 
the  Walloon  provinces  were  not  yet  ready  for  open  revolt, 
the  order  would  be  an  inconvenient  one.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity for  haste.  The  superior  court  of  Artois,  to  which  an 
appeal  from  the  magistrates  lay,  immediately  held  a  session 
in  another  chamber  of  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  while  the  lower 
court  was  trying  the  prisoners,  and  Bertoul,  Crugeot,  Mor- 
dacq,  with  several  others,  were  condemned  in  a  few  hours  to 
the  gibbet.  They  were  invited  to  appeal,  if  they  chose,  to 
the  Council  of  Artois,  but  hearing  that  the  court  was  sitting 
next  door,  so  that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  rescue  in  the 
streets,  they  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  the  sentence. 
Gosson  had  not  been  tried,  his  case  being  reserved  for  the 
morrow. 

Meantime,  the  short  autumnal  day  had  drawn  to  a  close. 
A  wild,  stormy,  rainy  night  then  set  in,  but  still  the  royal- 
ist party — citizens  and  soldiers  intermingled — ^all  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  uttering  fierce  cries,  while  the  whole  scene 
was  fitfully  illuminated  with  the  glare  of  flambeaux  and 
blazing  tar-barrels,  kept  watch  in  the  open  square  around 
the  city  hall.  A  series  of  terrible  Eembrandt-like  night- 
pieces  succeeded — grim,  fantastic,  and  gory.  Bertoul,  an 
old  man,  who  for  years  had  so  surely  felt  himself  predestined 
to  his  present  doom  that  he  had  kept  a  gibbet  in  his  own 
house  to  accustom  himself  to  the  sight  of  the  machine,  was 
led  forth  the  first,  and  hanged  at  ten  in  the  evening.t  He 
was  a  good  man,  of  perfectly  blameless  life,  a  sincere  Ca- 
tholic, but  a  warm  partisan  of  Orange. 

Yalentine  de  Mordacq,  an  old  soldier,  came  from  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille  to  the  gallows  at  midnight.    As  he  stood  on 

♦  p.  Paycn,  TrouWes  d'Arras,  MS,  t  Vj\d, 
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the  ladder,  amid  the  flaming  torches,  he  broke  forth  into 
furious  execrations,  wagging  his  long  white  beard  to  and 
fro,  making  hideous  grimaces,  and  cursing  the  hard  fate 
which,  after  many  dangers  on  the  battle-field  and  in  be- 
leaguered cities,  had  left  him  to  such  a  death.  The  cord 
strangled  his  curses.  Crugeot  was  executed  at  three  in  the 
morning,  having  obtained  a  few  hours'  respite  in  order  to 
make  his  preparations,  which  he  accordingly  occupied  him- 
self in  doing  as  tranquilly  as  if  he  had  been  setting  forth 
upon  an  agreeable  journey.  He  looked  like  a  phantom,  ac- 
cording to  eye-witnesses,  as  he  stood  under  the  gibbet,  mak- 
ing a  most  pious  and  Catholic  address  to  the  crowd. 

The  whole  of  the  following  day  was  devoted  to  the  trial  of 
G-osson.  He  was  condemned  at  nightfall,  and  heard  by  ap- 
peal before  the  superior  court  directly  afterwards.  At  mid- 
night of  the  25th  of  October,  1578,  he  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  head,  the  execution  to  take  place  without  delay. 
The  city  guards  and  the  infantry  under  Capres  still  bivou- 
acked upon  the  square ;  the  howling  storm  still  continued, 
but  the  glare  of  fagots  and  torches  made  the  place  as  light 
AS  day.  The  ancient  advocate,  with  haggard  eyes  and  fea- 
tures distorted  by  wrath,  walking  between  the  sheriff  and  a 
Franciscan  monk,  advanced  through  the  long  lane  of  halber- 
diers, in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Town-house,  and  thence 
emerged  upon  the  scaffold  erected  before  the  door.  He 
shook  his  fists  with  rage  at  the  released  magistrates,  so 
Jately  his  prisoners,  exclaiming  that  to  his  misplaced  mercy 
it  was  owing  that  his  head,  instead  of  their  own,  was  to  be 
placed  upon  the  block.  He  bitterly  reproached  the  citizens 
for  their  cowardice  in  shrinking  from  dealing  a  blow  for  their 
fatherland,  and  in  behalf  of  one  who  had  so  faithfully  served 
them.  The  clerk  of  the  court  then  read  the  sentence  amid 
a  silence  so  profound  that  every  syllable  he  uttered,  and 
every  sigh  and  ejaculation  of  the  victim,  were  distinctly 
heard  in  the  most  remote  corner  of  the  square.  Gosson 
then,  exclaiming  that  he  was  miu^dered  without  cause,  knelt 
upon  the  scaffold.  His  head  fell  while  an  angry  imprecation 
was  still  upon  his  lips.* 

Several  other  persons  of  lesser  note  were  hanged  during 
the  week — among  others,  Matthew  Doucet,  the  truculent 
man  of  gingerbread,  whose  rage  had  been  so  judiciously  but 
so  unsuccessfully  directed  against  the  Prior  of  Saint  V  aast. 

*  p.  Payen,  Troubles  d'An-as,  MS. 
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Captain  Ambrose,  too,  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  pnce 
of  his  treachery.  He  was  arrested  very  soon  afterwards  by 
the  states'  government  in  Antwerp,  put  to  the  torture, 
hanged,  and  quartered.*  In  troublous  times  like  those, 
when  honest  men  found  it  difficult  to  keep  their  heads  upon 
their  shoulders,  rogues  were  apt  to  meet  their  deserts,  un- 
less they  had  the  advantage  of  lofty  lineage  and  elevated 
position. 

"  nie  cmcem  sceleris  pretium  tnlit,  hie  diadema." 

This  municipal  revolution  and  counter-revolution,  obscure 
though  they  seem,  were  in  reality  of  very  grave  importance. 
This  was  the  last  blow  struck  for  freedom  in  the  Walloon 
country.  The  failure  of  the  movement  made  that  scission 
of  the  Netherlands  certain,  which  has  endured  till  our  days, 
for  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  states  of  Artois 
and  Hainault,  together  with  the  military  power  of  the  Mal- 
content grandees,  whom  Parma  and  John  Sarrasin  had  pur- 
chased, could  no  longer  be  resisted.  The  liberty  of  the 
Celtic  provinces  was  sold,  and  a  few  high-born  traitors  re- 
ceived the  price.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  (1578)  Mon- 
tigny  had  signified  to  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  that  a  prince 
who  avowed  himself  too  poor  to  pay  for  soldiers  was  no 
master  for  him.f  The  Baron,  therefore,  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  La  Motte  and  Sarrasin,  acting  for  Alexander 
Pamese,  and  received  the  command  of  the  infantry  in  the 
Walloon  provinces,  a  merced  of  four  thousand  crowns  a 
year,  together  with  as  large  a  slice  of  La  Motte's  hundred 
thousand  florins  for  himself  and  soldiers,  as  that  officer  could 
be  induced  to  part  with.  J 

Baron  Capres,  whom  Sarrasin — being  especially  enjoined 
to  purchase  him — had,  in  his  own  language,  "  sweated  blood 
and  water"  to  secure,  at  last  agreed  to  reconcile  himself 
with  the  King's  party  upon  condition  of  receiving  the 
government-general  of  Artois,  together  with  the  particular 
government  of  Hesdin — ^very  lucrative  offices,  which  the 
Viscount  of  Grhent  then  held  by  commission  of  the  states^ 
general.  §     That  politic  personage,  however,  whose  disincli- 

*  Letter  of  Saint  Vaast,  Rec.  Prov.  Wall.,  ii.  41,  42,  MS. 

t  M^moire  de  co  qui  s'est  pass^  k  Tentrevue  entre  le  Sr.  de  Montigny,  Comte 
de  Lalain,  Due  d' Arschot,  Marquis  d'Havr^,  et  al. ;  Rec.  Prov.  Wall. ,  ii.  104, 
105,  MS. 

X  MS.  letters  of  Parma,  Saint  Vaast,  Montigny,  La  Motte,  et  al. ;  Rec.  Prov. 
Wall.,  ii.  35—37, 116;  iii.  120;  iv.  221, 

§  Rea  Prov.  Wall.,  ii.  130—133,  MS. 
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nation  to  desert  the  liberty  party  which  had  clothed  him 
with  such  high  functions,  was  apparently  so  marked  that 
the  Prior  had  caused  an  ambush  to  be  laia  both  for  him  and 
the  Marquis  Hayr6,  in  order  to  obtain  bodily  possession  of 
two  such  powerful  enemies,*  now,  at  the  last  moment,  dis- 
played his  true  colors.  He  consented  to  reconcile  himself 
abo,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  royal  appointment  to  the 
same  government  which  he  then  held  from  the  patriot  autho- 
rities, together  with  the  title  of  Marquis  de  Bichebourg,  the 
command  of  all  the  cavalry  in  the  rovalist  provinces,  and 
certain  rewards  in  money  besides.  By"  holding  himself  at  a 
hi^h  mark,  and  keeping  at  a  distance,  he  had  obtained  his 
price.  Capres,  for  whom  Philip,  at  Parma's  suggestion,  had 
sent  the  commission  as  governor  of  Artois  and  of  Hesdin, 
was  obliged  to  renounce  those  of&ces,  notwithstanding  his 
earlier  "  reconciliation,"  and  the  "  blood  and  water"  of  John 
Sarrasin.t  Ghent  was  not  even  contented  with  these  guer- 
dons, but  insisted  upon  the  command  of  all  the  cavalry,  in- 
cluding the  band  of  ordnance  which,  with  handsome  salary, 
had  been  assigned  to  Lalain  as  a  part  of  the  wages  for  his 
treason, J  while  the  "little  Count" — fiery  as  his  small  and 
belligerent  cousin  §  whose  exploits  have  been  recorded  in 
the  earlier  pages  of  this  history — boldly  taxed  Parma  and 
the  King  with  cheating  him  out  of  his  promised  reward,  in 
order  to  please  a  noble  whose  services  had  been  less  valuable 
than  those  of  the  Lalain  family.  ||  Having  thus  obtained 
the  lion's  share,  due,  as  he  thought,  to  his  well-known  cou- 
rage and  military  talents,  as  well  as  to  the  powerful  family 
influence  which  he  wielded — ^his  brother,  the  Prince  of  Es- 
pinoy,  hereditary  seneschal  of  Hainault,  having  likewise 
rallied  to  the  [King's  party — Ghent  jocosely  intimated  to 
Parma  his  intention  of  helping  himself  to.  the  two  best 

♦  Rec  Prov.  Wall.,  iL  f.  73,  MS.— Compare  Oorresp.  Alex.  Fameso,  p.  61. 
—Parma  to  Philip  II. 

t  MS.  letters  of  Vicomte  de  Gand  to  Philip  II.,  and  of  Philip  11.  to  Vioomtc 
de  Gand,  Marquis  de  Richebourg ;  Bee.  Prov.  WalL,  ii.  197— 210.— Compare 
Correspondance  Alex.  Fai-neso,  81,  85,  89,  97. 

t  Rec.  Prov.  Wall.,  iv.  223;  Lalain  to  Parma,  MS. 

S  Anthony,  Count  of  Hoog8tra«iten,  the  friend  of  Orange. 

II  " J'espfei-e  que  S.  M.  ne  jugem  les  sei-vices  que  j'ay  fait  et  fais  jour- 

nellement  k  icelle  moindres  que  ceulx  du  dit  Marquis  de  Richebourg,  et  que 
pour  son  seul  respect  elle  ne  m'estimera  si  peu,  de  me  frauder,  de  ce  quo  le 
Comte  de  Mansfeld  m'avait  auparavant  fait  entendre  de  la  part  de  V.  E.,"  etc. 
-  Lalain  to  Parma,  Rec.  Prov.  Wall.^  iv.  278,  MS.  Pai-ma  to  Lalain,  Rea 
P»OT.WaU.,ii.  76— 77. 
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horses  in  the  Prince's  stables  in  exchange  for  those  lost  at 
Oemblours,*  in  which  disastrous  action  he  had  commanded 
the  cavalry  for  the  states.  He  also  sent  two  terriers  to 
Eamese,  hoping  that  they  would  "  prove  more  useful  than 
beautiful."  t  The  Prince  might  have  thought,  perhaps,  as 
much  of  the  Viscount's  treason. 

John  SM-rasin,  the  all-accomplished  Prior,  as  the  reward 
of  his  exertions,  received  from  Philip  the  abbey  of  Saint 
Vaast,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment in  the  Netherlands.  At  a  subsequent  period  his  grate- 
ful sovereign  created  him  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  J 

Thus  the  "troubles  of  Arras" — as  they  were  called — ter- 
minated. Gosson,  t^e  respected,  wealthy,  eloquent,  and 
virtuous  advocate,  together  with  his  colleagues — all  Catho- 
lics, but  at  the  same  time  patriots  and  liberals — died  the 
death  of  felons  for  their  imfortunate  attempt  to  save  their 
fatherland  from  an  ecclesiastical  and  venal  conspiracy ; 
while  the  actors  in  the  plot,  having  all  performed  wdl  their 
parts,  received  their  full  meed  of  prizes  and  applause. 

The  private  treaty  by  which  the  Walloon  provinces  of 
Artois,  Hainault,  Lille,  Douay,  and  Orchies,  united  them- 
selves in  a  separate  league,  was  signed  upon  the  6th  of 
January,  1579,  but  the  final  arrangements  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Malcontent  nobles  and  their  soldiers  were 
not  completed  until  April  6th,  upon  which  day  a  secret 
paper  was  signed  at  Mount  Saint  Eloi. 

The  states-general  and  the  whole  national  party  regarded, 
with  prophetic  dismay,  the  approaching  dismemberment  of 
their  common  country.  They  sent  deputation  on  deputation 
to  the  Walloon  states,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  and  to 
avert,  if  possible,  the  fatal  measure.  Meantime,  as  by  the 
already  accomplished  movement,  the  "  generality  "  was  fast 
disappearing,  and  was  indeed  but  the  shadow  of  its  form^ 
self,  it  seemed  necessary  to  make  &  vigorous  effort  to  restore 
something  like  unity  to  the  struggling  country.  The  Grhent 
Pacification  had  been  their  outer  wall,  ample  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  enclose  and  to  protect  all  the  provinces. 
IVeachery  and  religious  fanaticism  had  undermined  the 
bulwark  almost  as  soon  as  reared.  The  whole  beleaguered 
country  was  in  danger  of  becoming  utterly  exposed  to  a  foe 

♦  Rec.  Pi'ov.  Wan.,  ii.  202—204,  MS. 

t  Ibid.,  iii.  127,  Marquis  de  Richebourg  to  Panua,  MS. 

X  CoiTespondance  Alex.  Fai-neso,  41,  46,  55. 
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who  grew  daily  more  threatening.  As  in  besieged  cities,  a 
sudden  breastwork  is  thrown  up  internally,  when  the  outward 
defences  are  crumbling — so  the  energy  of  Orange  had  been 
silently  preparing  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  as  a  temporary 
defence  until  the  foe  should  be  beaten  back,  and  there 
should  be  time  to  decide  on  their  future  course  of  action.* 

During  the  whole  month  of  December,  an  active  corre- 
spondence had  been  carried  on  between  the  Prince  and  his 
brother  John,  with  various  agents  in  Q-elderland,  Eriesland, 
and  G-roningen,  as  well  as  with  influential  personages  in 
the  more  central  provinces  and  cities.f  Grelderland,  the 
natural  bulwark  to  Holland  and  Zealand,  commanding  the 
four  great  rivers  of  the  country,  had  \^en  fortunately  placed 
under  the  government  of  the  trus^  John  of  Nassau,  that 
province  being  warmly  in  favor  of  a  closer  union  with  its 
sister  provinces,  and  particularly  with  those  more  nearly 
allied  to  itself  in  religion  and  in  language. 

Already,  in  December  (1578),  Count  John,  in  behalf  of 
his  brother,  had  laid  before  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zea^ 
land,  assembled  at  Gorcum,  the  project  of  a  new  union  with 
"  G-elderland,  G-hent,  Eriesland,  Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and 
Groningen."f  The  proposition  had  been  favorably  enter- 
tained, and  commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  confer 
with  other  commissioners  at  Utrecht,  whenever  they  shoiild 
be  summoned  by  Count  John.  The  Prince  chose  not  to 
be  the  ostensible  mover  in  the  plan  himself.  He  did  not 
wish  to  startle  unnecessarily  the  Archduke  Matthias,  nor  to 
be  cried  out  upon  as  infringing  the  Ghent  Pacification,  al- 
though the  whole  world  knew  that  treaty  to  be  hopelessly 
annidled.  Por  these  and  many  other  weighty  motives,  he 
proposed  that  the  new  union  should  be  the  apparent  work 
of  other  hands,  and  only  offered  to  him  and  to  the  country 
when  nearly  completed. 

After  various  preliminary  meetings  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary, the  deputies  of  Gelderland  and  Zutphen,  with  Count 
John,  stadholder  of  these  provinces,  at  their  head,  met  with 
the  deputies  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  the  provinces  between 
the  Ems  and  the  Lauwers,  early  in  January,  1679,  and  on 
the  23rd  of  that  month,  without  waiting  longer  for  the 
deputies  of  the  other  provinces,  they  agreed  provisionally 

*  Groen  V.  Prinsterer,  yi.  637.  t  Ibid.,  vi.  479,  eqq.,  536,  sqq. 

/  IbicL,  yi.  479,  sqq. 
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upon  a  treaty  of  union  whicli  was  published  afterwards  on 
the  29th,  from  the  Town-house  of  Utrecht.* 

This  memorable  document — which  is  ever  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Netherland  Eepublic — contained  twenty- 
six  articles.t 

The  preamble  stated  the  object  of  the  union.  It  was  to 
strengthen,  not  to  forsake  the  G-hent  Pacification,  already 
nearly  annihilated  by  the  force  of  foreign  soldiery.  Por 
this  purpose,  and  in  order  more  conveniently  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  foes,  the  deputies  of  G-elderland, 
Zutphen,  Holland,  Zealand,  XJtrecht,  and  the  Frisian  pro- 
vinces, thought  it  desirable  to  form  a  still  closer  union.  The 
contracting  provinces  agreed  to  remain  eternally  united, 
as  if  they  were  but  one  province.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
understood  that  each  was  to  retain  its  particular  privileges, 
liberties,  laudable  and  traditionary  customs,  and  other  laws. 
The  cities,  corporations,  and  inhabitants  of  every  province 
were  to  be  guaranteed  as  to  their  ancient  constitutions. 
Disputes  concerning  these  various  statutes  and  customs 
were  to  be  decided  by  the  usual  tribunals,  by  "  good  men," 
or  by  amicable  compromise.  The  provinces,  by  virtue  of 
the  union,  were  to  defend  each  other  "with  life,  goods, 
and  blood,"  against  all  force  brought  against  them  in  the 
Eling's  name  or  behalf.  They  were  also  to  defend  each 
other  against  all  foreign  or  domestic  potentates,  provinces, 
or  cities,  provided  such  defence  were  controlled  by  the 
"  generality  "  of  the  union.  J  For  the  expense  occasioned 
by  the  protection  of  the  provinces,  certain  imposts  and 
excises  were  to  be  equally  assessed  and  collected.  No  truce 
or  peace  was  to  be  concluded,  no  war  commenced,  no  impost 
established  affecting  the  "generality,"  but  by  unanimous 
advice  and  consent  of  the  provinces.  Upon  other  matters 
the  majority  was  to  decide ;  the  votes  being  taken  in  the 
manner  then  customary  in  the  assembly  of  states-general. 
In  case  of  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  unanimous  vote  when 
required,  the  matter  was  to  be  referred  to  the  stadholders 
then  in  office.  In  case  of  their  inability  to  agree,  they 
were  to  appoint  arbitrators,  by  whose  decision  the  par- 

*  Kluit,  Hist,  der  Holl.  Staatsreg.,  i.  170,  sqq.     Bor,  xiii.  21,  sqq. 

t  The  whole  document  is  given  by  Bor,  xiii.  26 — 30,  and,  somewhat  abridged, 
by  Wagenaer,  vii.  251—262 ;  Meteren,  ix.  151,  152 ;  Tassis,  v.  339,  tqq, ; 
Hoofd,  xiv.  609—616. 

X  Artides,  1,  2,  3. 
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ties  were  to  be  governed.  None  of  tbe  united  provinces, 
OP  of  their  cities  or  corporations,  were  to  make  treaties 
with  other  potentates  or  states,  without  consent  of  their 
confederates.  K  neighboring  princes,  provinces,  or  cities, 
wished  to  enter  into  this  confederacy,  they  were  to  be 
received  by  the  iinanunous  consent  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces. A  common  currency  was  to  be  established  for 
the  confederacy.  In  the  matter  of  divine  worship,  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  were  to  conduct  themselves  as  they 
should  think  proper.  The  other  provinces  of  the  union, 
however,  were  either  to  conform  to  the  religious  peace 
already  laid  down  by  Archduke  Matthias  and  his  council, 
or  to  make  such  other  arrangements  as  each  province  should 
for  itself  consider  appropriate  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
internal  tranquillity— rprovided  always  that  every  individual 
should  remain  free  in  his  religion,  and  that  no  man  should 
be  molested  or  questioned  on  the  subject  of  divine  worship, 
as  had  been  already  established  by  the  (^hhent  Pacification.* 
As  a  certain  dispute  arose  concerning  the  meaning  of  this 
important  clause,  an  additional  paragraph  was  inserted  a 
few  days  afterwards.  In  this  it  was  stiU^ed  that  there  was 
no  intention  of  excluding  from  the  confederacy  any  province 
or  city  which  was  wholly  Catholic,  or  in  which  the  number 
of  the  reformed  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  entitle  them, 
by  the  religious  peace,  to  public  worship.  On  the  contrary, 
the  intention  was  to  admit  them,  provided  they  obeyed  the 
articles  of  union,  and  conducted  themselves  as  good  pa- 
triots; it  being  intended  that  no  province  or  city  should 
interfere  with  another  in  the  matter  of  divine  service.  Dis- 
putes between  two  provinces  were  to  be  decided  by  the 
others,  or — in  case  the  generality  were  concerned — by  the 
provisions  of  the  ninth  article. 

The  confederates  were  to  assemble  at  Utrecht  whenever 
summoned  by  those  commissioned  for  that  purpose.  A 
majority  of  votes  was  to  decide  on  matters  then  brought 
before  them,  even  in  case  of  the  absence  of  some  meml^rs 
of  the  confederacy,  who  might,  however,  send  written  proxies. 
Additions  or  amendments  to  these  articles  could  only  be 
made  by  unanimous  consent.  The  articles  were  to  be  signed 
by  the  stadholders,  magistrates,  and  principal  officers  of 
each  province  and  city,  and  by  all  the  train-bands,  fratemi- 

•  Articles  6,  9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
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tiea,  and  sodalities  which  miglit  exist  in  tUe  cities  or  Tillagea 
of  the  union.* 

Such  were  the  simple  proviaions  of  that  inetrument  which 
bectiuie  the  foundation  of  the  powerful  Commonwealth  of 
the  United  Netherlanda.  On  the  day  when  it  waa  con- 
cluded, there  were  present  deputies  from  five  proTinces 
only.t  Count  John  of  Naasau  signed  first,  aa  atadholder 
of  Gelderiand  and  Zutphen.  His  signature  waa  followed  hy 
those  of  four  deputies  from  that  double  province ;  and  the 
envoys  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  the  Frisian  pro- 
vinces, then  signed  the  document.  J 

The  Prince  himself,  although  in  reality  the  principal 
director  of  the  movement,  delayed  appending  hia  signature 
until  May  the  3rd,  1579, §  Herein  he  was  actuated  by  the 
reasons  already  stated,  and  by  the  bope  which  he  still  enter- 
tained that  a  wider  union  might  be  establisbed,  with  Mat- 
thias for  its  nominal  chief.  His  euemies,  as  usual,  attri- 
buted this  patriotic  delay  to  baser  motives.  They  accused 
h'r"  of  a  desire  to  assume  the  governor- general  ship  himself, 
to  the  escluaioQ  of  the  Archduke — an  insinuation  which  the 
Bt&tes  of  Holkud  took  occasion  formally  to  denounce  as  a 
calunmy.jl  For  those  who  have  studied  the  character  and 
history  of  the  man,  a  defence  against  such  slander  ia  super- 
fluous. Matthias  waa  but  the  shadow,  Orange  the  sub- 
atance.  The  Archduke  had  been  aecepted  only  to  obviate 
the  evil  effects  of  a  political  iutrigue,  and  with  the  express 
condition  that  the  Frince  should  be  his  lieutenant-general 
in  name,  hia  master  in  fact.  Directly  after  hia  departure  in 
the  following  year,  the  Prince's  authority,  which  nominally 
departed  also,  was  re-established  in  his  own  persou,  and  by 
eipresa  act  of  the  states-general.  If 

The  Union  of  Utrecht  was  the  foundation-stone  of  the 

•  Articloa  IB,  IS,  S2. 

1  Bor.  3.  lUi.  B6,  JOnlt,  HoU.  StiiaUreg.,  i.  173,  wq,  Wiwcnujr,  Viid. 
Hirt.,  TiL  S1I3,  Bqq. 

I  Boi',  EInit,  Wagenuir,  Dbintp.— Caunt  Ronncbeis.aaBt'kdboldoTof  FriBB- 
Und,  Oicrrnrl,  Gmuingen,  tJnnta,  etc.,  ilid  oat  glre  bis  fioiJ  nilliceiDU  until 
Juds  11,  1671).  Hii  enb>«[iu<llt  treiasaii  kept  ttao  dty  oF  Groninsflii  oat  nf  thu 
nnioa.  Mid  It  whs  not  ulmlcud  Ul]  (heyair  159*.— (WBg..™.  266]  Oa  tbc 
otliET  hand,  uvuisl  citloa  irhioli  won)  not  deallned  STFUtu^J'  tu  tovm  puU  of 
tho  confeduracy  becMUB  OJeniborii  soon  after  it>  foraaition— m  CLent,  on  Foil. 
4. 1B7B;  ADtirorp,  July  SS,  1E7»;  BniBM,  Feb.  1, 16B0,  eW.-Bor,  liji.  31, 
•t»qq. 

I  Bor,  2,  liii.  30. 

II  K«ol.  Hiil]..S)fci.,t.B3.     KlDlt,EoU.  BtanUrre., i.  IBQ. 
%  Klait,  i.  ISO,  IBl,  notu  15. 
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Netherland  Eepublic ;  but  the  framers  of  the  confederacy 
did  not  intend  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  or  of  an 
independent  commonwealth  of  any  kind.  They  had  not 
forsworn  the  Spanish  monarch.  It  was  not  yet  their  inten- 
tion to  forswear  him.  Certainly  the  act  of  union  contained 
no  allusion  to  such  an  important  step.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  brief  preamble  they  expressly  stated  their  intention  to 
strengthen  the  Q-hent  Pacification,  and  the  Grhent  Pacifica- 
tion acknowledged  obedience  to  the  King.  They  intended 
no  political  innovation  of  any  kind.  They  expressly  ac- 
cepted matters  as  they  were.  All  statutes,  charters,  and 
privileges  of  provinces,  cities,  or  colorations  were  to  re- 
main untouched.  They  intended  to  form  neither  an  inde- 
pendent state  nor  an  independent  federal  system.*  No 
doubt  the  formal  renunciation  of  allegiance,  which  was  to 
follow  within  two  years,  was  contemplated  by  many  as  a 
fiiture  probability ;  but  it  could  not  be  foreseen  with  cer- 
tainty. 

The  simple  act  of  union  was  not  regarded  as  the  consti- 
tution of  a  commonwealth.  Its  object  was  a  single  one — 
defence  against  a  foreign  oppressor.  The  contracting  par- 
ties bound  themselves  together  to  spend  all  their  treasure 
and  all  their  blood  in  expelling  the  foreign  soldiery  from 
their  soil.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  they  carefully  ab- 
stained from  intermeddling  with  internal  politics  and  with 
religion.  Every  man  was  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  Every  combination  of  citizens, 
from  the  provincial  states  down  to  the  humblest  rhetoric 
club,  was  to  retain  its  ancient  constitution.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  republic,  which  lasted  two  centuries,  which  threw 
a  girdle  of  rich  dependencies  entirely  round  the  globe,  and 
which  attained  so  remarkable  a  height  of  commercial  pros- 
perity and  political  influence,  was  the  result  of  the  Utrecht 
Union;  but  it  was  not  a  premeditated  result.  A  state, 
single  towards  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  unit  in  its  external 
relations,  while  permitting  internally  a  variety  of  sovereign- 
ties and  institutions — in  many  respects  the  prototype  of 
our  own  much  more  extensive  and  powerful  union — was 
destined  to  spring  from  the  act  thus  signed  by  the  envoys 
of  five  provinces.  Those  envoys  were  acting,  however,  under 
the  pressure  6f  extreme  necessity,  and  for  what  was  believed 

*  Eluit,  HoU.  Staatsreg.,  i.  182,  sqq. — Compare  Groen  v.  Prinsfc.,  Ai'chiyes 
do  la  MaiBon  d'Oi-auge,  vi.  536—564. 
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an  evanescent  purpose.  The  future  confederacy  was  not  to 
resemble  the  system  of  the  German  Empire,  for  it  was  to 
acknowledge  no  single  head.  It  was  to  differ  from  the 
Achaian  League,  in  the  far  inferior  amount  of  power  which 
it  permitted  to  its  general  assembly,  and  in  the  consequently 
greater  proportion  of  sovereign  attributes  which  were  re- 
tained by  the  individual  states.  It  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  furnish  a  closer  and  more  intimate  bond  than  that  of  the 
Swiss  confederacy,  which  was  only  a  union  for  defence  and 
external  purposes,  of  cantons  otherwise  independent.*  It 
was,  finally,  to  differ  from  the  American  federal  common- 
wealth in  the  great  feature  that  it  was  to  be  merely  a  con- 
federacy of  sovereignties,  not  a  representative  republic. 
Its  foundation  was  a  compact,  not  a  constitution.  The 
contracting  parties  were  states  and  corporations,  who  con- 
sidered themselves  as  representing  small  nationalities  de 
jure  et  de  facto,  and  as  succeeding  to  the  supreme  power  at 
the  very  instant  in  which  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  monarcb 
was  renounced.  The  general  assembly  was  a  collection  of 
diplomatic  envoys,  bound  by  instructions  from  independent 
states.  The  voting  was  not  by  heads,  but  by  states.  The 
deputies  were  not  representatives  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
states ;  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the  Nether- 
lands never  assembled — as  did  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  two  centuries  later — to  lay  down  a  con- 
stitution, by  which  they  granted  a  generous  amount  of 
power  to  the  union,  while  they  reserved  enough  of  sovereign 
attributes  to  secure  that  local  self-government  which  is  the 
life-blood  of  liberty. 

Could  the  jealousy  of  great  nobles,  the  rancour  of  reli- 

g'ous  differences,  the  Catholic  bigotry  of  the  Walloon  popu- 
tion  on  the  one  side,  contending  with  the  democratic 
insanity  of  the  Ghent  populace  on  the  other,  have  been 
restrained  within  bounds  by  the  moderate  counsels  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  unite  seven- 
teen provinces  instead  of  seven,  and  to  save  many  long  and 
blighting  years  of  civil  war. 

«  The  Utrecht  Union  was,  however,  of  inestimable  value. 
It  was  time  for  some  step  to  be  taken,  if  anarchy  were  not 
to  reign  imtil  the  inquisition  and  absolutism  were  restored. 
Already,  out  of  chaos  and  night,  the  coming  republic  was 
assuming  substance  and  form.    The  union,  if  it  created 

*  Ck)mpare  Kloit,  i.  193, 194. 
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itotliiiig  else,  at  least  constructed  a  league  against  a  foreign 
foe  whose  armed  masses  were  pouring  faster  and  faster  into 
tlie  territory  of  the  provinces.  Further  than  this  it  did 
not  propose  to  go.  It  maintained  what  it  found.  It  gua- 
ranteed religious  liberty,  and  accepted  the  civil  and  political 
constitutions  already  in  existence.  Meantime,  the  defects 
of  those  constitutions,  although  visible  and  sensible,  had 
not  grown  to  the  large  proportions  which  they  were  destined 
to  attain. 

Thus  by  the  Union  of  Utrecht  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
fest  approaching  reconciliation  of  the  Walloon  provinces  on 
the  other,  the  work  of  decomposition  and  of  construction 
went  hand  in  hand. 


CHAPTEE  n. 


Parma's  feint  upon  Antwerp — He  inrests  Maestricht — Deputation  and  letten 
from  the  states-general,  from  Brussels,  and  from  Parma,  to  the  Walloon 
provinces — Active  negotiations  by  Orange  and  by  Faro  ese— Walloon  envoj* 
jn  Parma's  camp  before  Maestricht — Festivities — The  Treaty  of  Boconeilia- 
tion — Rejoicings  of  the  royalist  party — Comedy  enacted  at  the  Paris  thea- 
tres— Religions  tumults  in  Antwerp,  Utrecht,  and  other  cities  —Religious 
peace  enforced  bj  Orange — Philip  Egmont's  unsuecessful  attempt  upon 
Brussels^- Siege  of  Maestricht — Failure  at  the  Tongres  gate — Miuing  aad 
countermining— Partial  destruction  of  the  Tongres  ravelin — Simoltaneeiw 
attack  upon  the  Tongres  and  Bois-le-Duc  gates — ^The  Spaniards  repulsed 
with  great  loss — Gradual  encroachments  of  the  besiegers — Bloody  contests— > 
The  town  taken — Horrible  massacre— Triumphal  entrance  and  solema 
thanksgiving — Calumnious  attacks  upon  Orange— Renewed  troubles  in 
Gbcnt — Imbize  and  Dathenus — The  presence  of  the  Prince  soHcited — C&uxf 
d'etat  of  Imbiae — Order  restored,  and  Imbize  eixpfAled  by  Orange. 

The  political  movements  in  both  directions  were  to  be 
hastened  by  the  military  operations  of  the  opening  season. 
On  tiie  night  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1579,  the  Frince  of 
Parma  made  a  demonstration  against  Antwerp.  A  body  of 
three  thousand  Scotch  and  English,  lying  at  Borgerhout, 
was  rapidly  driren  in,  and  a  warm  skirmish  ensued,  directly 
under  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  with 
the  Archduke  Matthias,  being  in  Antwerp  at  the  time, 
remained  on  the  fortifications,  superintendmg  the  action, 
and  Parma  was  obliged  to  retire  after  an  nour  or  two 
of  sharp  fighting,  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred  men.* 
This  demonstration  was,  however,  onlv  a  feint.  His  real 
design  was  upon  Maestricht,  before  which  important  city 
he  appeared  in  great  force,  ten  days  afterwards,  when 
he  was  least  expected. t 

"Well  fortified,  surroimded  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat, 
built  upon  both  sides  of  the  Meuse,  upon  the  right  bank 
of  which  river,  however,  the  portion  of  the  town  was  so 
inconsiderable  that  it  was  merely  called  the  village  of 
Wyk,  this  key  to  the  German  gate  of  the  Netherlands 
was,  imfortunately,  in  brave  but  feeble  hands.    The  garri- 

*  Bor,  xiiL  35,  36.    HooM,  xv.  620. 

t  Bor,  xiii.  36.     Hoofd,  ubi  sup.     Strada,  2,  ii.  SS. 
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son  was  hardly  one  thousand  strong ;  the  trained  bands  of 
burghers  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  more  ;  while  between 
three  and  four  thousand  peasants,  who  had  taken  refuge  with- 
in the  city  walls,  did  excellent  service  as  sappers  and  miners. 
Parma,  on  the  other  hand,  had  appeared  before  the  walls 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  to  which  number  he  received 
constant  reinforcements.  The  Bishop  of  Liege,  too,  had 
sent  him  four  thousand  pioneers — a  most  important  ser- 
vice ;  for  mining  and  countermining  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Maestricht.* 

Early  in  January  the  royalists  had  surprised  the  strong 
chateau  of  Carpen,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  upon 
which  occasion  the  garrison  were  all  hanged  by  moonlight 
on  the  trees  in  the  orchard.  The  commandant  shared  their 
fate ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  he  had,  precisely  a  year 
previously,  hanged  the  royalist  captain,  Blomaert,  on  the 
same  spot,  who,  with  the  rope  around  his  neck,  had  foretold 
a  like  doom  to  his  destroyer,  t 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  feeling  the  danger  of  Maestricht, 
lost  no  time  in  warning  the  states  to  the  necessary  measures, 
imploring  them  "  not  to  fall  asleep  in  the  shade  of  a  peace 
negotiation,"!  while  meantime  Parma  threw  two  bridges 
over  the  Meuse,  above  and  below  the  city,  and  then  in- 
Tested  the  place  so  closely  that  all  communication  was 
absolutely  suspended.  Letters  could  pass  to  and  fro  only 
at  extreme  peril  to  the  messengers,  and  all  possibility  of 
reinforcing  the  city  at  the  moment  was  cut  off.§ 

"While  this  eventful  siege  was  proceeding,  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  "Walloons  were  ripening.  The  siege  and  the 
conferences  went  hand  in  hand.  Besides  the  secret  arrange- 
ments already  described  for  the  separation  of  the  Walloon 
provinces,  there  had  been  much  earnest  and  eloquent  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  states-general  and  of 
Orange — many  solemn  embassies  and  public  appeals.  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  opinion  entertained  concerning 
the  Ghent  Pacification  by  the  royal  party.  "  Through  the 
peace  of  Grhent,"  said  Saint  Vaast,  "all  our  woes  have 

*  Bentivoglio,  2,  lib.  i.  235.  Bor,  ziii.  36.  According  to  Strada  (2,  iL  81), 
3000. 

i  Letter  of  G.  de  Merode,  Ordinaris  Depfichen  Book  der  Staten-gon.,  An. 
1679,  f.  42.     MS.  Hague  Archives. 

X  Letter  of  Orange  to  states- general,  Ord.  Dep.  Boek,  1579,  f.  41  vo.,  MS. 

§  Bor,  xiu.  17—36,  sqq.  Hoofd,  xv.  662—628.  Strada,  2,  i.  37,  67—61. 
Meteren,  ix.  134. 
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been  brouglit  upon  us."  La  Motte  informed  Parma  that 
it  was  necessary  to  pretend  a  respect  for  the  treaty,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  its  popularity,  but  that  it  was  well 
understood  by  the  leaders  of  the  Walloon  movement,  that 
the  intention  was  to  restore  the  system  of  Charles  the 
Pifth.  Parma  signified  his  consent  to  make  use  of  that 
treaty  as  a  basis,  "  provided  always  it  were  interpreted 
healthily  and  not  dislocated  by  cavillations  and  sinister 
interpolations,  as  had  been  done  by  the  Prince  of  Orange." 
The  Malcontent  generals  of  the  Walloon  troops  were  in- 
expressibly anxious  lest  the  cause  of  religion  should  be 
endangered ;  but  the  arguments  by  which  Parma  convinced 
those  military  casuists  as  to  the  compatibility  of  the  Q-hent 
Peace  vnth  sound  doctrine  have  already  been  exhibited. 
The  influence  of  the  reconciled  nobles  was  brought  to  bear 
with  fatal  eifect  upon  the  states  of  Artois,  Hainault,  and 
of  a  portion  of  French  Elanders.  The  Gkillie  element  in 
their  blood,  and  an  intense  attachment  to  the  Eoman 
ceremonial,  which  distinguished  the  Walloon  population 
from  their  Batavian  brethren,  were  used  successfully  by 
the  wily  Parma  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  revolted 
Netherlands.*  Moreover,  the  King  oifered  good  terms. 
The  monarch,  feeling  safe  on  the  religious  point,  was  willing 
to  make  liberal  promises  upon  the  political  questions.  In 
truth,  the  great  grievance  of  which  the  Walloons  com- 
plained was  the  insolence  and  intolerable  outrages  of  the 
foreign  soldiers.  This,  they  said,  had  alone  made  them 
malcontent,  t  It  was,  therefore,  obviously  the  cue  of 
Parma  to  promise  the  immediate  departure  of  the  troops. 
This  could  be  done  the  more  easily,  as  he  had  no  intention 
of  keeping  the  promise. 

Meantime  the  efforts  of  Orange,  and  of  the  states-general, 
where  his  influence  was  still  paramount,  were  unceasing  to 
counteract  the  policy  of  Parma.  A  deputation  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  generality  to  visit  the  estates  of  the 
Walloon  provinces.^  Another  was  sent  by  the  authorities 
of  Brussels.  The  Marquis  of  Havre,  with  several  colleagues 
on  behalf  of  the  states-general,  waited  upon  the  Viscount 
of  Ghent,  by  whom  they  were  received  with  extreme  inso- 

*  Bor,  Hoofd,  Strada,  nbi  stip.    Archives,  etc.,  do  la  Maison  d'Orange,  vL 
610—613. 

t  Strada,  2,  i.  50,51. 

X  Bor,  xiii.  37,  38.    Hoofd,  xv.  622,  sqq.    Meteren,  ix.  150, 151. 
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lence.  He  glared  upon  tbem,  without  moving,  as  they  were 
admitted  to  his  presence ;  "  looking  like  a  dead  man,  &om 
whom  the  soul  nad  entirely  departed."  Becovering  after- 
wards from  this  stony  trance  of  indignation,  he  demanded  a 
sight  of  their  instructions.  This  they  courteously  refused, 
as  they  were  accredited  not  to  him,  but  to  the  states  of 
Artois.  At  this  he  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  threatened 
them  with  signal  chastisement  for  daring  to  come  thither 
with  so  treasonable  a  purpose.  In  short,  according  to  their 
own  expression,  he  treated  them  "  as  if  they  had  been 
rogues  and  vagabonds.'**  The  Marquis  of  Havre,  high-bom 
though  he  was,  had  been  sufficiently  used  to  such  conduct. 
The  man  who  had  successively  served  and  betrayed  every 
party,  who  had  been  the  obsequious  friend  and  the  avowed 
enemy  of  Don  John  within  the  same  fortnight,  and  who 
had  been  able  to  swallow  and  inwardly  digest  many  an  in- 
sult from  that  fiery  warrior,  was  even  iain  to  brook  the  in- 
solence of  Robert  Melun. 

The  papers  which  the  deputation  had  brought  were 
finally  laid  before  the  states  of  Artois,  and  received  replies 
as  prompt  and  bitter  as  the  addresses  were  earnest  and  elo- 
quent. The  Walloons,  when  summoned  to  hold  to  that 
©gis  of  national  unity,  the  Ghent  Peace,  replied  that  it  was 
not  they,  but  the  heretic  portion  of  the  states-general,  who 
were  for  dashing  it  to  the  ground.  The  Q-hent  Treaty  was 
never  intended  to  impair  the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, said  those  provinces,  which  were  already  on  the 
point  of  separating  for  ever  from  the  rest.  The  G-hent 
Treaty  was  intended  expressly  to  destroy  the  inquisition  and 
the  placards,  answered  the  national  party.  Moreover,  the 
"very  marrow  of  that  treaty "f  was  the  departure  of  the 
foreign  soldiers,  who  were  even  then  overrunning  the  land. 
The  Walloons  answered  that  Alexander  had  expressly  con- 
ceded the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  "Believe  not  the 
fluting  and  the  piping  of  the  crafty  foe,"  urged  the  patriots.  J 
"Promises  are  made  profusely  enough — but  only  to  lure 
you  to  perdition.     Tour  enemies  allow  you  to  slake  your 

*  Bepoi't  of  the  CommieBioners,  Bor,  ziii.  45. 

t  "  De  sabetantie  en  principael  merg  van  selve  pacificatie." — Bor,  xiii.  39. 

t  "De  vyand  hem  sal  bchelpen  met  het  woord  van  de  Religie  aes  met  con 
bedriegelijk  pijpken  of  fluijken  om  ons  met  de  Tarre  te  vangen." — Address  of 
the  states-general,  March  3, 1579,  Bor,  xiii.  41.  "  T  gefluit  en  gepijp  van 
de  gene  die  komen  van  onser  vyanden  wegen — om  namaels  te  gecken  en  tc 
spottcn  met  onse  bederfenisse." — Bor,  ziii.  39. 
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liimger  and  thirst  with  this  idle  hope  of  the  troops'  de- 
parture, but  you  are  still  in  fetters,  although  the  chain  be  of 
Spanish  pinchbeck,  which  you  mistake  for  gold.  "  'Tis  not 
we,"  cried  the  Walloons,  "  who  wish  to  separate  from  the 
generality ;  'tis  the  generality  which  separates  from  us.  "We 
had  rather  die  the  death  than  not  maintain  the  union."  * 
In  the  very  same  breath,  however,  they  boasted  of  the  excel- 
lent terms  which  the  monarch  was  offering,  and  of  their 
strong  inclination  to  accept  them.  "  Kings,  struggling  to 
recover  a  lost  authority,  always  promise  golden  mountains 
and  every  sort  of  miracles,"  replied  the  patriots  ;  f  but  the 
warning  was  uttered  in  vain. 

Meantime  the  deputation  from  the  city  of  Brussels  ar- 
rived on  the  28th  March  at  Mons,  in  Hainault,  where  they 
were  received  with  great  courtesy  by  Count  de  Lalain,  go- 
vernor of  the  province.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Queen  Margaret  and  her  brother  Anjou 
had  cooled,  but  the  Count  received  the  Brussels  envoys  with 
a  kindness  in  marked  contrast  with  the  brutality  of  Melun. 
He  made  many  fine  speeches — protesting  his  attachment  to 
the  union,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  oi 
his  blood — entertained  the  deputies  at  dinner,  proposed 
toasts  to  the  prosperity  of  the  united  provinces,  and  dis- 
missed his  guests  at  last  with  many  flowery  professions. 
After  dancing  attendance  for  a  few  days,  however,  upon  the 
estates  of  the  Walloon  provinces,  both  sets  of  deputies  were 
warned  to  take  their  instant  departure  as  mischief-makers 
and  rebels.  They  returned,  accordingly,  to  Brussels,  bring- 
ing the  written  answers  which  the  estates  had  vouchsafed  to 
send.J 

The  states-general,  too,  inspired  by  William  of  Orange, 
addressed  a  solemn  appeal  to  their  sister  provinces,  thus 
about  to  abjure  the  bonds  of  relationship  for  ever.§  It 
seemed  right,  once  for  all,  to  grapple  with  the  Ghent  Paci- 
fication for  the  last  time,  and  to  strike  a  final  blow  in  de- 
fence of  that  large,  statesmanlike  interpretation,  which 
alone  could  make  the  treaty  live.  This  was  done  eloquently 
and  logically.  The  Walloons  were  reminded  that  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Ghent  Peace  the  number  of  Reformers  out- 

*  Bor,  xiu.  38. 

t  <<Gewoont  sijn  te  beloven  goude  bcrge  en  wonderl^ke  saken." — Address  of 
the  states-general,  Bor.  ziii.  44. 

X  Bor,  xiii.  44,  46.     Hoofd,  xv.  622,  sqq.     Meteren,  ix.  139, 150. 
§  Bor  (xiii.  39—42)  giy«8  th«  text  in  full. 
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Side  of  Holland  and  Zealand  was  supposed  small.  Now  the 
new  religion  had  spread  its  roots  through  the  whole  land, 
and  innumerable  multitudes  desired  its  exercise.  If  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  chose  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  worship 
within  their  borders,  they  could  manifestly  do  so  without 
violating  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Why  then  was  it  not  com- 
petent to  other  provinces,  with  equal  allegiance  to  the 
treaty,  to  sanction  the  reformed  religion  within  their 
HmitsP* 

Parma,  on  his  part,  publicly  invited  the  states-general,  by 
letter,  to  sustain  the  Ghent  Treaty  by  accepting  the  terms 
offered  to  the  Walloons,  and  by  restoring  the  system  of  the 
Emperor  Charles,  of  very  lofty  memory.  To  this  super- 
fluous invitation  the  states-general"  replied,  on  the  19th 
of  March,  that  it  had  been  the  system  of  the  Emperor 
Charles,  of  lof^  memory,  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
Catholicism  and  of  Majesty  in  the  Netherlands  by  burning 
Netherlanders — a  custom  which  the  states,  with  common 
accord,  had  thought  it  desirable  to  do  away  with.f 

In  various  fervently-written  appeals  by  Orange,  by  the 
states-general,  and  by  other  bodies,  the  wavering  provinces 
were  warned  against  seduction.  They  were  reminded  that 
the  Prince  of  Parma  was  using  this  minor  negotiation  "  as 
a  second  string  to  his  bow;"  that  nothing  could  be  more 
puerile  than  to  suppose  the  Spaniards  capable,  after  securing 
Maestricht,  of  sending  away  their  troops — ^thus  "  deserting 
the  bride  in  the  midst  of  the  honeymoon."  They  expressed 
astonishment  at  being  invited  to  abandon  the  great  and 
general  treaty  which  had  been  made  upon  the  theatre  of  the 
whole  world  by  the  intervention  of  the  principal  princes  of 
Christendom,  in  order  to  partake  in  underhand  negotiation 
with  the  commissioners  of  Parma — men,  "  who  it  would 
not  be  denied,  were  felons  and  traitors."  They  warned 
their  brethren  not  to  embark  on  the  enemy's  ships  in  the 
dark,  for  that,  while  chaffering  as  to  the  price  of  the  voyage, 
they  would  find  that  the  false  pilots  had  hoisted  sail  and 
borne  them  away  in  the  night.  In  vain  would  they  then  seek 
to  reach  the  shore  again.  The  example  of  La  Motte  and 
others,  "  birdlimed  with  Spanish  gold,"  should  be  salutary 
for  all — men  who  were  now  driven  forward  with  a  whip, 
laughed  to  scorn  by  their  new  masters,  and  forced  to  drink 

*  Address  of  the  states,  apud  Bor,  3,  ziii.  40,  sqq. 
t  Letter  of  the  states-general. — ^Ibidl,  xuL  48. 
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the  bitter  draught  of  humiliation  along  with  the  sweet  poi- 
son of  bribery.  They  were  warned  to  study  well  the  inter- 
cepted  letters  of  Curiel,  in  order  fully  to  fathom  the  deep 
designs  and  secret  contempt  of  the  enemy.* 

Such  having  been  the  result  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  states-general  and  the  Walloon  provinces,  a  strong  de- 
putation now  went  forth  from  those  provinces,  towards  the 
end  of  April,  to  hold  a  final  colloquy  with  Parma,  then 
already  busied  with  the  investment  of  Maestricht.  They 
were  met  upon  the  road  with  great  ceremony,  and  escorted 
into  the  presence  of  Eamese  with  drum,  trumpet,  and 
flaunting  banners.f  He  received  them  with  stately  affa- 
bility, in  a  magnificently-decorated  pavilion,  carelessly  in- 
viting them  to  a  repast,  which  he  called  an  afternoon's 
lunch,  but  which  proved  a  most  sumptuous  and  splendidly 
appointed  entertainment.  J  This  "  trifling  foolish  banquet  '* 
fiiaished,  the  deputies  were  escorted,  with  great  military 
parade,  to  the  lodgings  which  had  been  provided  for  them 
in  a  neighboring  village.  During  the  period  of  their  visit, 
all  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  the  household  were  di- 
rected to  entertain  the  "Walloons  with  showy  festivals,  din- 
ners, suppers,  dances,  and  carousals  of  all  kinds.  At  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  these  revels — a  magnificent  baU,  to 
which  all  the  matrons  and  maids  of  the  whole  country 
round  had  been  bidden — the  Prince  of  Parma  himself  unex- 
pectedly made  his  appearance.  He  gently  rebuked  the  en- 
tertainers for  indulging  in  such  splendid  hospitality  without, 
at  least,  permitting  him  to  partake  of  it.  Charmingly 
affable  to  the  ladies  assembled  in  the  ball-room,  courteous, 
but  slightly  reserved,  towards  the  Walloon  envoys,  he  ex 
<5ited  the  admiration  of  all  by  the  splendid  decorum  of  his 
manners.  As  he  moved  through  the  halls,  modulating  his 
steps  in  grave  cadence  to  the  music,  the  dignity  and  grace 
of  his  ^  deportment  seemed  truly  majestic ;  but  when  he 
actually  danced  a  measure  himself  the  enthusiasm  was  at  its 
height. §  They  should,  indeed,  be  rustics,  cried  the  Walloon 
envoys  in  a  breath,  not  to  give  the  hand  of  fellowship  at 

*  Reponse  des  Etats-g^n^raux  sur  les  lettres  dcs  Etats  d'Artois,  Hajnanlt, 
Lille,  Douay  et  Orcbies ;  Ord.  Dep^h.  Boek  der  St. -gen.,  1579,  t  35 — 51. 
MS.  Hague  Archives. 

t  Strada,  2,  i.  49,  sqq. 

t  **  Begiis  epulis  quas  eztenuato  ad  superbiam  vocabulo,  pomeridianam  gus-> 
tationem  appellabant,  ezcepti  sunt." — Strada,  2,  i.  52. 

§  Strada,  2,  i.  53,  who  describes  the  scene  with  laughable  gravity. 
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an.ee  to  a  prince  bo  condescending  and  amiable.*  The  ex- 
clamation seemed  to  embody  the  general  wish,  and  to  fore- 
cdiadow  a  speedy  conclusion. 

Very  soon  afterwards  a  preliminary  accord  was  signed 
between  the  Eling's  government  and  the  Walloon  provinces. 
The  provisions  on  his  Majesty's  part  were  sufficiently  liberal. 
The  religious  question  furnishing  no  obstacle,  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  for  Philip  to  appear  benignaat.  It  was  stipu- 
hted  that  the  provincial  privileges  should  be  respected; 
that  a  member  of  the  King's  own  family,  legitimately  bom, 
should  always  be  Gk)vemor-G«neral,  and  that  the  foreign 
troops  should  be  immediately  withdrawn.t  The  official  ex- 
change and  ratification  of  this  treaty  were  delayed  till  the 
4th  of  the  following  September,  :|:  but  the  news  that  the  re- 
conciliation had  been  definitely  settled  soon  spread  through 
the  country.  The  Catholics  were  elated,  the  patriots  dis^- 
mayed.  Orange — ^the  "  Prince  of  Darkness^"  §  as  the  Wal- 
loons of  the  day  were  fond  of  calling  him — still  unwilling 
to  despair,  reluctant  to  accept  this  dismemberment,  which 
he  foresaw  was  to  be  a  perpetual  one,  of  his  beloved  country, 
addressed  the  most  passionate  and  solemn  adjurations  to 
the  Walloon  provinces,  and  to  their  military  chieftains.  He 
offered  all  his  children  as  hostages  for  his  good  faith  in  keep- 
ing sacredly  any  covenant  which  his  Catholic  countrymen 
might  be  willing  to  close  with  him.  It  was  in  vain.  The 
step  was  irretrievably  taken;  religious  bigotry,  patrician 

*  Strada,  2,  i.  53. — **  Agrestes  se  pins  nimio  ylsam  iri,  nisi  adeo  benigni 
amabilisqtte  ingenii  viro  mantis  darent." 

t  The  preliminary  accord  was  signed  May  17,  1579.  A  copy  was  sent  by 
the  Prince  o^  Orange  to  the  United  States,  on  August  1, 1579.— Bor,  adii.  95— 
98.  Tratado  de  Beconciliacion  de  las  Provincias  d'Artois,  Hayiiau,  Lille, 
JDouay,  y  Orchies;  Rec.  ProT.  Wall.,  iii.  f.  28^— 296^  MS.  The  terms  of 
the  trea^  were  not  bad.  The  Ghent  Pacification  was  to  be  maintained  and 
the  foreign  troops  were  to  be  removed.  Unfortunately  the  secret  con*espon- 
dence  of  the  paHies  shows  that  the  faithful  observance  of  that  pacification 
was  very  far  from  their  thoughts,  while  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country 
was  to  prove  the  removal  of  the  troops  to  have  been  a  comedy,  in  which  the 
principal  aetor  soon  renounced  the  pai*t  which  he  had  reluctantly  consented  to 
sustain. 

t  Bee.  Prov.  Wall.,  iiL  f.  179,  180,  MS.— There  is  something  ahnost. 
comic  in  the  preamble  to  the  ratification.  "  Certain  good  personages  in  our 
provinces  of  Artois,"  etc.,  says  Philip,  "zealous  in  the  sei*vice  of  God  and 
desirous  to  escape  danger  to  their  property,  and  seeing  the  attempt  to  establish 
over  the  ecclesiastics,  nobles,  and  good  bui*gesses,  a  popular  tyranny,  wttich,  by 
exorbitant  contributions,  is  gnawing  the  nation  to  the  bone,  having  at  length 
opened  their  own  eyes,  have  done  their  best  to  awaken  their  neighbors,"  etc. 

§  "  Le  Prince  d'Orenges,  qu'ils  nomm^rent  en  ce  temps  Prince  des  Ten^bres," 
etc. — Renom  de  France,  iv.  c  xii.  MS.    At  least,  in  poor  Tom's  phrase^  "the. 
prince  of  diu-kness  was  a  gentleman." 
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jealousy,  and  wholesale  bribery,  liad  severed  the  N'etberlandB 
in  twadn  for  ever.  The  friends  of  Bomanism,  the  enemies 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  exulted  from  one  end  of  Chris- 
tendom to  the  other,  and  it  was  recognized  that  Parma  had, 
indeed,  achieved  a  victory  which,  although  bloodless,  was  as 
important  to  the  cause  of  absolutism  as  any  which  even  his 
sword  was  likely  to  achieve. 

The  joy  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Paris  manifested  itself 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  At  the  principal  theatre*  an  uncouth 
pantomime  was  exhibited,  in  which  his  Catholic  Majesty  was 
introduced  upon  the  stage,  leading  by  a  halter  a  sleek  cow, 
tjrpifying  the  Netherlands.  The  animal  by  a  sudden  effort 
broke  the  cord,  and  capered  wildly  about.  Alexander  of 
Parma  hastened  to  fasten  the  fragments  together,  while 
sundry  personages,  representing  the  states-general,  seized 
her  by  the  horns,  some  leaping  upon  her  back,  others  calling 
upon  the  bystanders  to  assist  in  holding  the  restive  beast. 
The  Emperor,  the  King  of  Erance,  and  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land— which  last  personage  was  observed  now  to  smile  upon 
one  party,  now  to  affect  deep  sympathy  with  the  other — 
remained  stationary ;  but  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  rushed  upon 
the  stage,  and  caught  the  cow  by  the  tail.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Hans  Casimir  then  appeared  with  a  bucket, 
and  set  themselves  busily  to  milk  her,  when  Alexander 
again  seized  the  halter.  The  cow  gave  a  plunge,  upset  the 
pail,  prostrated  Casimir  with  one  kick  and  Orange  with 
another,  and  then  followed  Parma  with  docility  as  he  led 
her  back  to  Philip.t  This  seems  not  very  "  admirable 
fooling,'*  but  it  was  highly  relished  by  the  polite  Parisians 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
record  by  classical  historians. 

The  Walloon  accord  was  an  auspicious  prelude,  in  the 
eyes  di  the  friends  of  absolutism,  to  the  negotiations  which 
were  opened  in  the  month  of  May,  at  Cologne.  Before 
sketching,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  those  celebrated  but  barren  . 
conferences,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  unity  in  the 
narrative,  to  cast  a  glance  at  certain  synchronical  events  in 
different  parts  of  the  !N^etherlands. 

The  success  sustained  by  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Walloon 
negotiations  had  caused  a  corresponding  bitterness  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Beformers  throughout  the  country.     As  usual, 

»  Strada,  2,  i.  65.  t  Tbid.,  2,  i.  55,  56. 
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bitterness  had  begot  bitterness ;  intolerance  engendered  in^ 
tolerance.  On  the  28th  of  May,  1579,  as  the  Catholics  of 
Antwerp  "were  celebrating  the  Ommegang — the  same  festival 
which  had  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  memorable  tu- 
mults of  the  year  sixty-five — the  irritation  of  the  populace 
Gould  not  be  repressed.*  The  mob  rose  in  its  wrath  to  put 
down  these  demonstrations — which,  taken  in  connection 
with  recent  events,  seemed  ill-timed  and  insolent — of  a  re- 
ligion whose  votaries  then  formed  but  a  small  minority  of 
the  Antwerp  citizens.  There  was  a  great  tumult.  Two 
persons  were  killed.  The  Archduke  Matthias,  who  was 
himself  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  assisting  at  the 
ceremony,  was  in  danger  of  his  life.  The  weU-known  cry 
of  ^^faapen  uit^^  (out  with  the  Papists)  resounded  through 
the  streets,  and  the  priests  and  monks  were  all  hustled  out 
of  the  town  amid  a  tempest  of  execrations.t  Orange  did 
his  utmost  to  quell  the  mutiny,  nor  were  his  efforts  fruitless 
— ^for  the  uproar,  although  seditious  and  disgraceful,  was 
hardly  sanguinary.  Next  day  the  Prince  summoned  the 
magistracy,  the  Monday  council,  the  guild  officers,  with  all 
the  chief  municipal  functionaries,  and  expressed  his  indig- 
nation in  decided  terms.  He  protested  that  if  such  tumults, 
originating  in  that  very  spirit  of  intolerance  which  he  most 
deplored,  could  not  be  repressed  for  the  future,  he  was  de- 
termined to  resign  his  offices,  and  no  longer  to  affect  autho- 
rity in  a  city  where  his  counsels  were  derided.  The  magis- 
trates, alarmed  at  his  threats,  and  sympathizing  with  his 
Imger,  implored  him  not  to  desert  them,  protesting  that  if 
he  should  resign  his  offices,  they  would  instantly  lay  down 
their  own.  An  ordinance  was  then  drawn  up  and  imme- 
diately proclaimed  at  the  Town-house,  permitting  the  Ca- 
tholics to  re-enter  the  city,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
religious  worship.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  announced 
that  a  new  draft  of  a  religious  peace  would  be  forthwith 
issued  for  the  adoption  of  every  city.  J 

A  similar  tumult,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  at  Utrecht 
was  attended  with  the  like  result.  §  On  the  other  hand, 
the  city  of  Brussels  was  astonished  by  a  feeble  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  II  at  treason,  made  by  a  youth  who  bore  an 

»  Bor,  xiii.  67.  t  Ibid.     Metercn,  ix.  153a. 

X  Bor,  xiii.  68.  §  Ibid.,  70—73. 

ii  Ibid.,  xiii.  66,  sqq.     Meteren,  ix.  153.     Hoofd,  xt.  637,  sqq. 
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illustrious  name.  Philip,  Count  of  Egmont,  eldest  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Lamoral,  had  command  of  a  regiment  in 
the  service  of  the  states.  He  had,  besides,  a  small  body  of 
cavalry  in  immediate  attendance  upon  his  person.  He  had 
for  some  time  felt  inclined — like  the  Lalains,  Meluns,  La 
Mottes,  and  others — to  reconcile  himself  with  the  Crown, 
and  he  wisely  thought  that  the  terms  accorded  to  him 
would  be  more  liberal  if  he  could  bring  the  capital  of  Bra- 
bant with  him  as  a  peace-offering  to  his  Majesty.  His  re- 
sidence was  in  Brussels.  His  regiment  was  stationed  out- 
side the  gates,  but  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
city.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  June  he  despatched 
his  troopers — as  had  been  frequently  his  custom — on  va- 
rious errands  into  the  country.  On  their  return,  after 
having  summoned  the  regiment,  they  easily  mastered  and 
butchered  the  guard  at  the  gate  through  which  they 
had  re-entered,  supplying  their  place  with  men  from  their 
own  ranks.  The  Egmont  regiment  then  came  marching 
through  the  gate  in  good  order — Count  Philip  at  their 
head — and  proceeded  to  station  themselves  upon  the  Grande 
Place  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  All  this  was  at  dawn 
of  day.  The  burghers,  who  looked  forth  from  their  houses, 
were  astounded  and  perplexed  by  this  movement  at  so  un- 
wonted an  hour,  and  nastened  to  seize  their  weapons. 
Egmont  sent  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of  the  palace. 
He  was  too  late.  Colonel  Van  der  Tympel,  commandant 
of  the  city,  had  been  beforehand  with  him,  had  got  his 
troops  under  arms,  and  now  secured  the  rebellious  detach- 
ment. Meantime,  the  alarm  had  spread.  Armed  burghers 
came  from  every  house,  and  barricades  were  hastily  thrown 
up  across  every  one  of  the  narrow  streets  leading  to  the 
square.  Every  issue  was  closed.  Not  a  man  of  Egmont's 
adherents — if  he  indeed  had  adherents  among  the  towns- 
men— dared  to  show  his  face.  The  young  traitor  and  his 
whole  regiment,  drawn  up  on  the  Grande  Place,  were  com- 
pletely entrapped.  He  had  not  taken  Brussels,  but  as- 
suredly Brussels  had  taken  him.  All  the  day  long  he  was 
kept  in  his  self-elected  prison  and  pillory,  burstmg  with 
rage  and  shame.  His  soldiers,  who  were  without  meat 
or  drink,  became  insolent  and  uproarious,  and  he  was 
doomed  also  to  hear  the  bitter  and  well-merited  taunts 
of  the  townspeople.  A  thousand  stinging  gibes,  suggested 
by  his  name  and  the  locality,  were  mercilessly  launched 
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upon  hira.  He  was  asked  if  lie  came  thither  to  seek 
his  father's  head.  He  was  reminded  that  the  morrow 
was  the  anniversary  of  that  father's  murder — upon  that 
very  spot — hj  those  with  whom  the  son  would  now  make 
his  treasonable  peace.  He  was  bidden  to  tear  up  but  a  few 
stones  from  the  pavement  beneath  his  feet  that  the  hero's 
blood  might  cry  out  against  him  from  the  very  ground."* 
Tears  of  shame  and  fury  sprang  from  the  young  man's 
eyest  as  he  listened  to  these  biting  sarcasms,  but  the  night 
closed  upon  that  memorable  square,  and  still  the  Count  was 
a  prisoner.  Eleven  years  before,  the  summer  stars  had 
looked  down  upon  a  more  dense  array  of  armed  men  within 
that  place.  The  preparations  for  the  pompous  and  dramatic 
execution,  which  on  the  morrow  was  to  startle  all  Europe, 
had  been  carried  out  in  the  midst  of  a  hushed  and  overawed 
population ;  and  now,  on  the  very  anniversary  of  the  mid- 
night in  which  that  scafiold  had  risen,  should  not  the  grand 
spectre  of  the  victim  have  started  from  the  grave  to  chide 
his  traitorous  son  ? 

Thus  for  a  whole  day  and  night  was  the  baffled  conspira^ 
tor  compelled  to  remain  in  the  ignominious  position  which 
he  had  selected  for  himself.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
June  he  was  permitted  to  depart,  by  a  somewhat  ineiplicar 
ble  indulgence,  together  with  all  his  followers.  He  rode 
out  of  the  gate  at  early  dawn,  contemptible  and  crest-fallen, 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  traitors,  and  shortly  after- 
wards— pillaging  and  levying  black  mail  as  he  went-— made 
his  way  to  Montigny's  quarters.  J 

It  might  have  seemed  natural,  afber  such  an  exhibition, 
that  Philip  Egmont  should  accept  his  character  of  renegade, 
and  confess  his  intention  of  reconciling  himself  with  the 
murderers  of  his  father.  On  the  contrary  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  magistracy  of  Brussels,  denying  with  vehe- 
mence "  any  intention  of  joining  the  party  of  the  pernicious 
Spaniards,"  warmly  protesting  his  zeal  and  affection  for  the 
states,  and  denouncmg  the  "  perverse  inventors  of  these 
calumnies  against  him  as  the  worst  enemies  of  the  poor 
afflicted  country."  The  magistrates  replied  by  expressing 
their  inability  to   comprehend  how  the  Count,  who  had 

*  Bor,  xiii.  66.     HooM,  xv.  638. 

X  Meteren,  ix.  153. — **  Solcz  dat  de  tranen  hem  yan  pacBie  ontopronghen,"' 
etc. — Bor,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup. 

t  Bor,  Hoofd,  Meteren,  nbi  sup. 
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Buffered  villanous  wrongs  from  the  Spaniards,  sudi  as  lie 
could  never  sufficiently  deplore  or  avenge,  should  ever  be 
willing  to  enslave  himself  to  those  tyrants.  Nevertheless, 
exactly  at  the  moment  of  this  correspondence,  Egmont  wa» 
in  close  negotiation  vnth  Spain,  having  fifteen  days  before 
the  date  of  his  letter  to  the  Brussels  senate,  conveyed  to* 
Parma  his  resolution  to  "  embrace  the  cause  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  ancient  religion" — an  intention  which  he  vaxmtea 
himself  to  have  proved  "  by  cutting  the  throats  of  three 
companies  of  states'  soldiers  at  Nivelle,  Grandmont,  and 
Ninove."  Parma  had  already  written  to  communicate  the 
intelligence  to  the  King,  and  to  beg  encouragement  for  the 
Count,  In  September,  the  monarch  wrote  a  letter  to 
Egmonty  full  of  gratitude  and  promises,  to  which  the  Count 
replied  by  ei^ressing  lively  gratification  that  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  with  his  little  services,  by  avowing  profound 
attachment  to  Church  and  King,  and  by  asking  eagerly  for 
money,  together  with  the  government  of  Alost.  He  soon 
became  singularly  importunate  for  rewards  and  promotion, 
demanding,  among  other  posts,  the  command  of  the  "  band 
of  ordnance,"  which  had  been  his  father's.  Parma,  in 
reply,  was  prodigal  of  promises,  reminding  the  young  noble 
"  that  he  was  serving  a  sovereign  who  well  knew  how  to 
reward  the  distinguished  exploits  of  his  subjects."  Such 
was  the  language  of  Philip  the  Second  and  his  Gk>vemor  ta 
the  son  of  the  headless  hero  of  Saint  Quentin ;  such  was 
the  fawning  obsequiousness  with  which  Egmont  could  kiss 
that  royal  hand  reeking  with  his  father's  blood.* 

Meanwhile  the  siege  of  Maestricht  had  been  advancing 
with  steady  precision.  To  military  minds  of  that  epoch — 
perhaps  of  later  ages — this  achievement  of  Parma  seemed 
a  masterpiece  of  art.  The  city  commanded  the  Upper 
Meuse,  and  was  the  gate  into  Germany.  It  contained 
thirty-four  thousand  inhabitants.  An  army,  numbering 
almost  as  many  souls,  was  brought  against  it;  and  the 
number  of  deaths  by  which  its  capture  was  at  last  effected, 
was  probably  equal  to  that  of  a  moiety  of  the  population,  t 

*  Ordin.  Depteben  Boek  der  Staten-gen.,  An.  1579,  f.  287.  Hague  Archives, 
MS.  Reconciliation  des  Proyinces  Wallones,  iv.  f.  110, 116.  Brussels  Boya! 
Archiyes,  MS. — Compare  Corrrapondance  d' Alexandre  Famese  ayec  Phil.  IL, 
Gachard,  1853.     Kervyn  und  Diegerich,  Documents  In^its,  i.  428. 

t  Strada,  2,  ilL  59,  130.  At  the  termination  of  the  siege,  the  army  of  Parma 
was  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  men,  and  four  thousand  had  fallea  in  the 
two  asBaults  of  April  alone. — Bor,  nbi  sup. 
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To  the  teclmical  mind,  tlie  siege  no  doubt  seemed  a  beanti* 
fill  creation  of  human  intelligence.  To  the  honest  student 
of  history,  to  the  lover  of  human  progress,  such  a  manifes- 
tation of  intellect  seems  a  sufficiently  sad  exhibition.  Given, 
a  city  strong  with  walls  and  towers,  a  slender  garrison 
and  a  devoted  population  on  one  side;  a  consummate  chief- 
tain on  the  other,  with  an  army  of  veterans  at  his  back,  no 
interruption  to  fear,  and  a  long  season  to  work  in ;  it  would 
not  seem  to  an  unsophisticated  mind  a  very  lofby  exploit 
for  the  soldier  to  carry  the  city  at  the  end  of  four  months' 
hard  labor. 

The  investment  of  Maestricht  was  commenced  upon  the 
12th  of  March,  1579.  In  the  city,  besides  the  population, 
there  were  two  thousand  peasants,  both  men  and  women,  a 
garrison  of  one  thousand  soldiers,  and  a  trained  burgher 
guard,  numbering  about  twelve  hundred.*  The  name  of 
the  military  commandant  was  Melchior.  Sebastian  Tappin, 
a  Lorraine  officer  of  much  experience  and  bravery,  was 
next  in  command,  and  was,  in  truth,  the  principal  director 
of  the  operations.  He  had  been  dispatched  thither  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  serve  under  La  None,  who  was  to 
have  commanded  in  Maestricht,  but  had  been  unable  to 
enter  the  city.f  Peeling  that  the  siege  was  to  be  a  close 
one,  and  knowing  how  much  depended  upon  the  issue, 
Sebastian  lost  no  time  in  making  every  needful  preparation 
for  coming  events.  The  walls  were  strengthened  every- 
where ;  shafts  were  sunk,  preparatory  to  the  countermining 
operations  which  were  soon  to  become  necessary ;  the  moat 
was  deepened  and  cleared,  and  the  forts  near  the  gates  were 

Eut  in  thorough  repair.  On  the  other  hand,  Alexander 
ad  encircled  the  city,  and  had  thrown  two  bridges,  well 
fortified,  across  the  river.  There  were  six  gates  to  the 
town,  each  provided  with  ravelins,  and  there  was  a  doubt  in 
what  direction  the  first  attack  should  be  made.  Opinions 
wavered  between  the  gate  of  Bois-le-Duc,  next  the  river, 
and  that  of  Tongres  on  the  south-western  side,  but  it  was 
finally  decided  to  attempt  the  gate  of  Tongres. 

Over  against  that  point  the  platforms  were  accordingly 
constructed,  and  after  a  heavy  cannonade  from  forty-six 
great  guns  continued  for  several  days,  it  was  thought,  by 

*  Bor,  3dii.  36.  Hoofd,  xv.  628.  Meteren,  ix.  154.— Compare  Strada,  2, 
ii.  59,  who  reckons  the  ciidc  guards  at  six  thousand,  and  the  boors  at  as  many 
more.  t  Strada,  2,  iL  59.    Hoofd,  xr.  625. 
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the  25th  of  March,  that  an  impression  had  been  made  upon 
the  city.  A  portion  of  the  brick  curtain  had  crumbled, 
but  through  the  breach  was  seen  a  massive  terreplein,  well 
moated,  which,  after  six  thousand  shots  already  delivered  on 
the  outer  wall,  still  remained  uninjured.*  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  gate  of  tTongres  was  not  the  most  assailable, 
but  rather  the  strongest  portion  of  the  defences,  and  Alex- 
ander  therefore  determined  to  shift  his  batteries  to  the  gate 
of  Bois-le-Duc.  At  the  same  time,  the  attempt  upon  that 
of  Tongres  was  to  be  varied,  but  not  abandoned.  Four 
thousand  miners,  who  had  passed  half  their  lives  in  burrow- 
ing for  coal  in  that  anthracite  region,  had  been  furnished  by 
the  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  this  force  was  now  set  to  their 
subterranean  work.f  A  mine  having  been  opened  at  a  dis- 
tance, the  besiegers  slowly  worked  their  way  towards  the 
Tongres  gate,  while  at  the  same  time  the  more  ostensible 
operations  were  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  besieged 
had  their  miners  also,  for  the  peasants  in  the  city  had  been 
used  to  work  with  mattock  and  pickaxe.  The  women,  too, 
enrolled  themselves  into  companies,  chose  their  officers— or 
"  mine-mistresses,"  as  they  were  called  J — and  did  good 
service  daily  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth.  Thus  a  whole 
army  of  gnomes  were  noiselessly  at  work  to  destroy  and 
defend  the  beleaguered  city.  The  mine  advanced  towards 
the  gate ;  the  besieged  delved  deeper,  and  intersected  it 
with  a  transverse  excavation,  and  the  contending  forces 
met  daily,  in  deadly  encounter,  within  these  sepulchral 
gangways.  Many  stratagems  were  mutually  employed. 
The  citizens  secretly  constructed  a  dam  across  the  Spanish 
mine,  and  then  deluged  their  foe  with  hogsheads  of  boiling 
water.  Hundreds  were  thus  scalded  to  death.  They  heaped 
branches  and  light  fagots  in  the  hostile  mine,  set  fire  to  the 
pile,  and  blew  thick  volumes  of  smoke  along  the  passage 
with  organ  bellows,  brought  from  the  churches  for  the  pur- 
pose. Many  were  thus  suffocated.  Tlie  discomfited  be- 
siegers abandoned  the  mine  where  they  had  met  with  such 
able  countermining,  and  sank  another  shaft,  at  midnight,  in 
secret,  at  a  long  distance  from  the  Tongres  gate.  Still 
towards  that  point,  however,  they  burrowed  in  the  dark- 
ness ;  guiding  themselves  to  their  destination  with  magnet, 
plumb-line,  and  level,  as  the  mariner  crosses  the  trackless 

*  Strada,  ii.  65,  66.  f  Bor,  xiii.  36.    Hoofd,  xv.  628.     Strada. 

X  "  Magistras  cunicularias  appellabant." — Strada,  70. 
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ooeaa  with  compass  and  chart.  The^  worked  their  waj, 
unobstructed,  till  they  arrived  at  their  subterranean  port, 
directly  beneath  the  doomed  ravelin.  Here  they  constructed 
a  spacious  chamber,  supporting  it  with  columns,  and  making 
all  their  architectural  arrangements  with  as  much  precision 
and  elegance  as  if  their  object  had  been  purely  SDsthetic. 
Coffers  full  of  powder,  to  an  enormous  amount,  were  then 
placed  in  every  direction  across  the  floor,  the  train  was  laid, 
and  Parma  informed  that  all  was  ready.  Alexander,  having 
already  arrayed  the  troops  destined  for  the  assault,  then 
proceeded  in  person  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  gave 
orders  to  spring  the  mine.  The  explosion  was  prodigious ; 
a  part  of  the  tower  fell  with  the  concussion,  and  the 
moat  was  choked  with  heaps  of  rubbish.  The  assailants 
sprang  across  the  passage  thus  afforded,  and  mastered  the 
ruined  portion  of  the  fort.  They  were  met  in  the  breach, 
however,  by  the  unflinching  defenders  of  the  city,  and,  after 
a  fierce  combat  of  some  hours,  were  obliged  to  retire ;  re- 
maining masters,  however,  of  the  moat,  and  of  the  ruined 
portion  of  the  ravelin.     This  was  upon  the  3rd  of  April.* 

Mve  days  afterwards,  a  general  assault  was  ordered.  A 
new  mine  having  been  already  constructed  towards  the 
Tongres  ravelin,  and  a  faithful  cannonade  having  been  kept 
up  for  a  fortnight  against  the  Bois-le-Duc  gate,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  attack  at  both  points  at  once.  On 
the  8th  of  April,  accordingly,  after  imiting  in  prayer,  and 
listening  to  a  speech  from  Alexander  Famese,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Spanish  army  advanced  to  the  breach.  The 
moat  had  been  rendered  practicable  in  many  places  by  the 
heaps  of  rubbish  with  which  it  had  been  encumbered,  and 
by  the  fagots  and  earth  with  which  it  had  been  filled  by  the 
besiegers.  The  action  at  the  Bois-le-Duc  gate  was  ex- 
ceedingly warm.  The  tried  veterans  of  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Burgundy,  were  met  face  to  face  by  the  burghers  of  Maes- 
tricht,  together  with  their  wives  and  children.  All  were 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  fought  with  what  seemed  superhu- 
man valor.  The  women,  fierce  as  tigresses  defending  their 
young,  swarmed  to  the  walls,  and  fought  in  the  foremost 
rank.  They  threw  pails  of  boiling  water  on  the  besiegers, 
they  hurled  firebrands  in  their  faces,  they  quoited  blazing 
pitch-hoops  with  unerring  dexterity  about  their  necks.  The 

«  Strada,  2,  ii.  666-671. 
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msticB  too,  armed  with  their  ponderous  flails,  worked  as 
cheerfully  at  this  bloody  harvesting  as  if  threshing  their 
corn  at  home.  Heartily  did  they  winnow  the  ranks  of  the 
royalists  who  came  to  butcher  them,  and  thick  and  fast  fell 
the  iavaders,  fighting  bravely,  but  baflBied  by  these  novel 
weapons  used  by  peasant  and  woman,  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  Bword,  spear,  and  musket  of  trained  soldiery.  More 
than  a  thousand  had  fallen  at  the  Bois-le-Duc  gate,  and  still 
fresh  besiegers  mounted  the  breach,  only  to  be  beaten  back, 
or  to  add  to  the  mangled  heap  of  the  slain.*  At  the  Ton- 
gres  gate,  meanwhile,  the  assault  had  fared  no  better.  A 
herald  had  been  despatched  thither  in  hot  haste,  to  shout  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs,  "  Santiago  !  Santiago !  the  Lombards 
have  the  gate  of  Bois-le-Duc ! "  while  the  same  stratagem 
was  employed  to  persuade  the  invaders  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town  that  their  comrades  had  forced  the  gate  of  Ton- 
gres.t  The  soldiers,  animated  by  this  fiction,  and  advancing 
with  fury  against  the  famous  ravelin,  which  had  been  but 
partly  destroyed,  were  received  with  a  broadside  from  the 
great  guns  of  the  unshattered  portion,  and  by  a  rattling 
discharge  of  musketry  from  the  walls.  They  wavered  a 
little.  At  the  same  instant  the  new  mine — which  was  to 
have  been  sprung  between  the  ravelin  and  the  gate,  but 
which  had  been  secretly  countermined  by  the  townspeople, 
€xploded  with  a  horrible  concussion,  at  a  moment  least  ex- 
pected by  the  besiegers.  Five  hundred  royalists  were  blown 
into  the  air.  Ortiz,  a  Spanish  captain  of  engineers,  who  had 
been  inspecting  the  excavations,  was  thrown  up  bodily  from 
the  subterranean  depth.  He  fell  back  again  instantly  into 
the  same  cavern,  and  was  buried  by  the  returning  shower 
of  earth  which  had  spouted  from  the  mine.  Eorty-five  years 
afterwards,  in  digging  for  the  foundations  of  a  new  wall,  his 
skeleton  was  found.  Olad  in  complete  armour,  the  helmet 
and  cuirass  still  sound,  with  his  gold  chain  around  his  neck, 
and  his  mattock  and  pickaxe  at  his  feet,  the  soldier  lay  J 
unmutilated,  seeming  almost  capable  of  resuming  his  part 
in  the  same  war  which,  even  after  his  half-centiu'y's  sleep, 
was  still  ravaging  the  land. 

Five  hundred  of  the  Spaniards  perished  by  the  explosion,  § 

♦  Strada,  2,  ii.  68—71. 

t  Hoofd,  XV.  629.     Meteren,  ix.  154.     Strada,  2,  ii.  75. 
X  Strada,  2,  ii.  76. 

§  Five  to  six  hundred,  according  to  a  letter  written  between  the  12th  and 
16th  of  April,  1579,  by  a  citizen  of  Maestricht,  and  quoted  by  £or,  ziii.  51, 52. 
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but  none  of  the  defenders  were  injured,  for  they  had  been 
prepared.  Becovering  from  the  moraentary  panic,  the  be- 
siegers again  rushed  to  the  attack.  The  battle  raged.  Six 
hundred  and  seventy  officers,  commissioned  or  non-commis- 
sioned, had  akeady  fallen,  more  than  half  mortally  wounded. 
Eour  thousand  royalists,  horribly  mutilated,  lay  on  the 
ground.*  It  was  time  that  the  day's  work  should  be 
finished,  for  Maestricht  was  not  to  be  carried  upon  that 
occasion.  The  best  and  bravest  of  the  surviving  officers 
besought  Parma  to  put  an  end  to  the  carnage  by  recalling 
the  troops ;  but  the  gladiator-heart  of  the  commander  was 
heated,  not  softened,  by  the  savage  spectacle,  "  Go  back  to 
the  breach,"  he  cried,  "  and  tell  the  soldiers  that  Alexander 
is  coming  to  lead  them  into  the  city  in  triumph,  or  to  perish 
with  his  comrades." t  He  rushed  forward  with  the  fury 
which  had  marked  him  when  he  boarded  Mustapha's  galley 
at  Lepanto ;  but  all  the  generals  who  were  near  him  threw 
themselves  upon  his  path,  and  implored  him  to  desist  from 
such  insensate  rashness.  Their  expostulations  would  have 
probabljr  been  in  vain,  had  not  his  confidential  friend,  Ser- 
belloni,  interposed  with  something  like  paternal  authority, 
reminding  him  of  the  strict  commands  contained  in  his 
Majesty's  recent  letters,  that  the  Grovemor-Q-eneral,  to 
whom  so  much  was  entrusted,  should  refrain,  on  pain  of 
the  royal  displeasure,  from  exposing  his  life  like  a  common 
fighter,  f 

Alexander  reluctantly  gave  the  signal  of  recall  at  last,  and 
accepted  the  defeat.  Eor  the  future  he  determined  to  rely 
more  upon  the  sapper  and  miner,  §  and  less  upon  the  supe- 
riority of  veterans  to  townsmen  and  rustics  m  open  fignt. 
Sure  to  carry  the  city  at  last,  according  to  line  and  rule, 
determined  to  pass  the  whole  summer  beneath  the  walls, 
rather  than  abandon  his  purpose,  he  calmly  proceeded  to 
complete  his  circumvallations.  A  chain  of  eleven  forts  upon 
the  left,  and  five  upon  the  right  side  of  the  Meuse,  the 
whole  connected  by  a  continuous  wall,||  afforded  him  per- 
fect security  against  interruptions,  and  allowed  him  to 
continue  the  siege  at  leisure.     His  numerous  army  was 

*  Letter  from  Maestricht  above  cited. — Compare  Strada,  2,  ii.  79.  Hoofd, 
TV.  629,  who  puts  the  number  of  Spaniards  slain  in  this  assault  at  two  thou- 
sand.    Meteren,  ix.  154.     Haraeus  (Tumult.  Belg.),  t.  iii.  299. 

t  Strada,  2,  ii.  77. 

t  Ibid.    The  letter  of  Philip  is  partly  glyen  by  the  historian. 

§  Strada,  2,  u.  80.    Bor,  xiU.  62.  il  Strada,  2,  U.  83. 
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well  housed  and  amply  supplied,  and  he  had  built  a  strong 
and  populous  city  in  order  to  destroy  another.  Belief  was 
impossible.  Eut  a  few  thousand  men  were  now  required 
to  defend  Farnese's  improvised  town,  while  the  bulk  of  his 
army  could  be  marched  at  any  moment  against  an  advancing 
foe.  A  force  of  seven  thousand,  painfully  collected  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  moved  towards  the  place,  under  command 
of  Hohenlo  and  John  of  Nassau,  but  struck  with  wonder 
at  what  they  saw,  the  leaders  recognized  the  hopelessness 
of  attempting  relief.  Maestricht  was  surrounded  by  a  se- 
cond Maestricht. 

The  efforts  of  Orange  were  now  necessarily  directed 
towards  obtaining,  if  possible,  a  truce  of  a  few  weeks  from 
the  negotiators  at  Cologne.  Parma  was  too  crafty,  how- 
ever, to  allow  Terranova*  to  consent,  and  as  the  Duke 
disclaimed  any  power  over  the  direct  question  of  peace  and 
war,  the  siege  proceeded.  The  gates  of  Bois-le-Duc  and 
Tongres  having  thus  far  resisted  the  force  brought  against 
them,  the  scene  was  changed  to  the  gate  of  Brussels.  This 
adjoined  that  of  Tongres,  was  farthest  from  the  river,  and 
faced  westwardly  towards  the  open  country.  Here  the  be- 
sieged had  constructed  an  additional  ravelin,  which  they 
had  christened,  in  derision,  "Parma,"  and  against  which 
the  batteries  of  Parma  were  now  brought  to  bear.  Alex- 
ander erected  a  platform  of  great  extent  and  strength  di- 
rectly opposite  the  new  work,  and  after  a  severe  and 
constant  cannonade  from  this  elevation,  followed  by  a 
bloody  action,  the  "  Parma"  fort  was  carried.  One  thou- 
sand, at  least,  of  the  defenders  fell,  as,  forced  gradually 
from  one  defence  to  another,  they  saw  the  triple  walls  of 
their  ravelin  crumble  successively  before  their  eyes.  The 
tower  was  absolutely  annihilated  before  they  abandoned  its 
ruins,  and  retired  within  their  last  defences.  Alexander, 
being  now  master  of  the  foss  and  the  defences  of  the  Brus- 
sels gate,  drew  up  a  large  force  on  both  sides  of  that  portal, 
along  the  margin  of  the  moat,  and  began  mining  beneath 
the  inner  wall  of  the  city.t 

Meantime,  the  garrison  had  been  reduced  to  four  hundred 
soldiers,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  wounded.  Wearied  and 
driven  to  despair,  these  soldiers  were  willing  to  treat.     The 

*  See  a  remarkable  letter  firom  Parma  to  the  Duke  of  TerranoTa,  dated 
Camp  before  Maestricht,  May  21,  1579,  in  Bor,  xiii.  57,  58. 
t  Bor,  xiii.  64.    Strada,  iiL  113—117. 

TOL.  in.  T 
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townspeople,  howeTer,  lanswered  the  propofiitkm  'wShfia 

.  Bhout  of  fury,  and  protested  that  thej  would  destroys  tibe 

.garrison  with  their  own  hands  if  such  an iiminuatioii  wtme 

.repeated.    Sebastian  Tappin,  too,  enconraged  them  vwiiii 

the  hope  of  speedy  relief,  and  held  out  to  them  the  wretdwd 

'.consequences  of  trusting  to  the  merey  of  their  foes.    33ie 

I'garrison  took  heart  again,  while  that  of.  the  burghers:  laod 

their  -wives  had  never  fidtered.    Their. main  hope^  now  was 

.  in  a  fortification  which  they  :had  been  constructing  inside 

the  Brussels  gate — a  demilune  ^  of  considerable  strength. 

Behind  it  was  a  breastwork  of  turf  and  masonry,  to  serve 

:'as  a  last  bulwark  when  every  other  defence  should  be 

forced.    The  whole  had  been  surrounded  by  a  foss  tinrty 

feet  in  depth,  .and  the  besiegers,  as  they  jnounted  upon  tlie 

breaches  which  they  had  at  last  effected  in  the  outer  cnr- 

!  tain,  near  the  Brussels  gate,*  saw  for  tho  first  time  this  new 

licHrtification.* 

The  general  condition  of  the  de&noes,  and  the  dsqtosi- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  had  been  revealed  to  Alesander.by 
:-A  deserter  firom  the-  town.    Against  this  -last  fortress  :tbe 
.last  efiorts.of  the  foe  were  now  :directed.   -Alexander. .or- 
dered a  bridge  to  be  thrown  a(»*oss .  the  city  meat.    As  it 
^as  sixty  feet  wide  and  as  many  deep,  and  lay  xlirectiy 
.beneath  the  guns  of  the  new  .demilune,  ;the  enterprise  was 
.sufficiently  hazardous.   .Alexander  led  the  way  in  person, 
uwith  a  mallet  in  one  hand  and  a  mattock  in  the  other.    Two 
..men  fell  dead  instantly,  one  on  his  right  hand^and  onOiUpon 
his  left,  while  he  calmly  commenced,. in  his  own. person,,  the 
idriving  of  the  first  piles  for  the  bridge.    His  soldiers  fell 
!ia8t  around  him.    Count  Berlaymontt  was  shot  dead,  maOT 
.  officers  of  totinction  were  killed  or  woimded,  but  no  sdf- 
dier  dared  recoil  while  their  chieftain  wrought  amid  the  bul- 
lets like  a  common  pioneer.    Alexander,  unharmed,  as  by 
a  miracle,  never  left  the  spot  till  the  bridge  had  been  con- 
structed, and  till  ten  great  guns  had  been  carried  across 
it,  and  pointed  against  the  demilune4     The  battery  was 
opened,  the  mines  previously  excavated  were,  sprung,  a  part 
.  of  the  demilune  was  blown  into  the  air^  and  the  assailants 

•  Strada,  2,  iii.  117, 118. 

t  Better  known. as  Baron  Hiergcs,  eldest  son  t>f  the  celebrated  royalist^ 
afterwards  Count  Berlaymont.  Hierges  had  not  loDg  before  succeeded  to  the 
title  on  the  death  of  his  father.— Strada,  2,  iii.  119<-^CompRre  Bor,  xiii.  64  ; 
Hoofd.  xv.  630  ;  Meteren,  ix.  154e;  Arehiveedela  Maison  d'Orange,  vi.  622  ; 
Tassis,  y.  338.  t  Strada,  2,  iii*.118. 
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-  Bprang  into  the  breach.  Again .  a  f  arions  hand-to>-hand  oon- 
.  fiict  succeeded ;  again,  after  lan  obstinate  resistance,  the 
I. townspeople  were  forced  to  yield.  Slowly  abandoning^  the 
•  shattered  fort,  they  retired  behind  the  breastwork  in  its 
rear — their  innermost  and  last  defence.  To  this  barrier 
they  dung  as  to  a  spar  in  shipwreck,. and  here  at  last  they 
..stood  at  hay,  prepared  dearljr  to  sell  their  lives. 

.  The  breastwodk,  being  Btill  strong,  was  not  attempted 
upon  that  day.  The  assailants  were  recalleld,  and  ■  in  the 
meantime  a  herald  was  sent  by  Parma,  highly  applauding 
the!Courage  of  the  defenders,  and  begging  them  to  surrender 
•at  diswetion.  They  answered  the  messenger  with  words  <)f 
baughty  defiance,  and,  rushing  in  a:  mass  ta  the  ^breastwork, 
began  with  spade,  pickaxe,  and  trowel,  to  add  to  its  strength. 
Here  all  the  able-'bodied^men  of  the  town  took  up  their  per- 
manent position,  and  here  they  eat,  >drank,  •and'' siepl/upoai 
their  posts,  .while  their  food  nwas  brought  to  them'  by  the 
•women  andchildreni* 

lA:  little  letter,  "'written  in  a  fine  neat  handwriting,^'' now 
mysteriously,  arrived  in.  the  city,  enoouragingi  them'dn'  tiie 
jiame  of  the  Archdukq,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  assur- 
ing them  of 'relief  w^ithin  fourteen 'days.'i'  A  brief  anima- 
tion was  thus  produced,!  attended  by  a  corresponding  languor 
upon  the  part. of  the  besiegers^  fi)r  Alexander  had  been  lyinig 
iU  with  a.  fever: since: the  day* <wh6n  the  demilune  had  been 
.carried.  Prom;  bis  sick  bed  be Tebuked  his  officers  sever^ 
that  a  temporary  breastwork,  huddled  together  by  boors  and 
.burghers  in  the  midstiof  a  siege,  shouM  prove  ^an  insur- 
tnountable  obstacle ,  to  r  men  who  had  carried  everythixig 
.before  them.  iThe  morrow  was  the  festival  :|:  of  Saint '  Peter 
land  Saint*  Paul,  .and  it  waa  meet  that^  so  sacred  a  day  should 
be  hallixwed  by  fa  Christian  and  Apostolic  victory.  Saant 
« Peter  would  bethere  with  his  keys  to  open  the  gate ;  Sailit 
'Paul  would  lead  them  tabattie  with  his  invincible  swOTd. 
Orders  were  given,  accordingly,  and  the:a^ault;was  assigned 
/for  the  following  morning. 

'Meantime,  the. guards  were  strengthened  and  commanded 
to  be.  more  than  usually  watohfui.  The  injunction' had  a 
remarkable. effect.   : At  .the  dead  of  night,  a  soldier  of  the 

♦  Bor,  xiii.  64.     Hoofd,  xv.  630.     Sfcrada,  2,  iii.  120, 121. 
t  This  letter  is  still  preserved  in  the  Archiyes  of  Holland.— ^roeilT.  Priittt., 
Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Ocange*,  vi.  622,  note.     Bor,  xiii;  65. 
X  29thof  June,  1579. 
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watcli  was  going  his  rounds  on  the  outside  of  the  breast- 
work, listening,  if  perchance  he  might  catch,  as  was  not 
unusual,  a  portion  of  the  conversation  among  the  beleaguered 
burghers  within.  Prying  about  on  every  side,  he  at  last 
discovered  a  chink  in  the  wall,  the  result,  doubtless,  of  the 
last  cannonade,  and  hitherto  overlooked.  He  enlarged  the 
gap  with  his  fingers,  and  finally  made  an  opening  wide 
enough  to  admit  his  person.  He  crept  boldly  through,  and 
looked  around  in  the  clear  starlight.*  The  sentinels  were 
all  slumbering  at  their  posts.  He  advanced  stealthily  in 
the  dusky  streets.  Not  a  watchman  was  going  his  rounds. 
Soldiers,  burghers,  children,  women,  exhausted  by  incessant 
fatigue,  were  all  asleep.  'Not  a  footfall  was  heard ;  not  a 
whisper  broke  the  silence ;  it/  seemed  a  city  of  the  dead. 
The  soldier  crept  back  through  the  crevice,  and  hastened  to 
apprise  his  superiors  of  his  adventure.t 

Alexander,  forthwith  instructed  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
city,  at  once  ordered  the  assault,  and  the  last  wall  was  sud- 
denly stormed  before  the  morning  broke.  The  soldiers 
forced  their  way  through  the  breach  or  sprang  over  the 
breastwork,  and  surprised  at  last — ^in  its  sleep — the  city 
which  had  so  long  and  vigorously  defended  itself.  The 
burghers,  startled  from  their  slumber,  bewildered,  unpre- 
pared, found  themselves  engaged  in  unequal  conflict  with 
alert  and  savage  foes.  The  battle,  as  usual  when  Nether- 
land  towns  were  surprised  by  Philip's  soldiers,  soon  changed 
to  a  massacre.  The  townspeople  rushed  hither  and  thither, 
but  there  was  neither  escape,  nor  means  of  resisting  an 
enemy  who  now  poured  into  the  town  by  thousands  upon 
thousands.  An  indiscriminate  slaughter  succeeded.  Wo- 
men, old  men,  and  children,  had  all  been  combatants  ;  and 
all,  therefore,  had  incurred  the  vengeance  of  the  conquerors. 
A  cry  of  agony  arose  which  was  distinctly  heard  at  the 
distance  of  a  league.  Mothers  took  their  infants  in  their 
arms,  and  threw  themselves  by  hundreds  into  the  Mouse — 
and  against  women,  the  blood-thirst  of  the  assailants  was 
especially  directed.  Eemales  who  had  fought  daily  in  the 
trenches,  who  had  delved  in  mines  and  mustered  on  the 
battlements,  had  unsexed  themselves  in  the  opinion  of  those 
whose  comrades  they  had  helped  to  destroy.   It  was  nothing 

*  Stmda,  2,  iii.  121. 

t  Ibid.— Compare  Bor,  xiii.  65,  sqq.     Hoofd,  xv.  632,  633.     Mctercn,  ix. 
155,  sqq. 
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that  they  had  laid  aside  the  weakness  of  women  in  order  to 
defend  all  that  was  holy  and  dear  to  them  on  earth.  It 
was  sufficient  that  many  a  Spanish,  Burgundian,  or  Italian 
mercenary  had  died  by  their  hands.  Women  were  pursued 
from  house  to  house,  and  hurled  from  roof  and  window. 
They  were  hunted  into  the  river ;  they  were  torn  limb  from 
limb  in  the  streets.  Men  and  children  fared  no  better; 
but  the  heart  sickens  at  the  oft-repeated  tale.  Horrors,  alas, 
were  commonplaces  in  the  Netherlands.  Cruelty  too  mon- 
strous for  description,  too  vast  to  be  believed  by  a  mind  not 
familiar  with  the  outrages  practised  by  the  solcuers  of  Spain 
and  Italy  upon  their  heretic  fellow-creatures,  were  now 
committed  afresh  in  the  streets  of  Maestricht.* 

On  the  first  day  four  thousand  men  and  women  were 
slaughtered.f  The  massacre  lasted  two  days  longer;  nor 
would  it  be  an  exaggerated  estimate,  if  we  assume  that  the 
amount  of  victims  upon  the  last  two  days  was  equal  to  half 
the  number  sacrificed  on  the  first.  J  It  was  said  that  not 
four  hundred  citizens  were  left  alive  after  the  termination 
of  the  siege. §  These  soon  wandered  away,  their  places  being 
supplied  by  a  rabble  rout  of  Walloon  sutlers  and  vaga- 
bonds. Maestricht  was  depopulated  as  well  as  captured. 
The  booty  obtained  after  the  massacre  was  very  large,  for 
the  city  had  been  very  thriving,  its  cloth  manufacture  ex- 
tensive and  important.  Sebastian  Tappin,  the  heroic  de- 
fender of  the  place,  had  been  shot  tlirough  the  shoulder  at 
the  taking  of  the  Parma  ravelin,  and  had  been  afterwardf 
severely  injured  at  the  capture  of  the  demilune.  At  the  fall 
of  the  city  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  carried  a  pri- 
soner to  the  hostile  camp,  only  to  expire.  The  governor, 
Swartsenberg,  also  lost  his  life.|| 

*  Bentivoglio,  2,  i.  239.  Haraei  Ann.  Brab.,  iii.  299.  Hoofd,  xv.  633. 
Bor,  xiii.  66.     Metoren,  is.  155.     Strada,  2,  iiL  124. 

t  This  is  the  estimate  of  the  Jcsnit  Strada.  , 

t  Strada  puts  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  of  Maestricht  slain  during 
the  four  months'  siege  at  eight  thousand,  of  whom  seventeen  hundred  were 
women. — P.  127. 

§  Not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred,  says  Bor,  ziii.  65.  Not  more  than 
four  hundi*ed,  says  Hoofd,  xv.  633.  Not  three  hundred,  says  Meteren,  ix. 
This  must  of  course  be  an  exaggeration,  for  the  population  had  numbered 
thirty-four  thousand  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  At  any  rate,  the 
survivors  were  but  a  remnant,  and  they  all  wandered  away.  The  place,  which 
had  been  so  recently  a  very  thriving  and  industrious  town,  remained  a  desei't. 
During  the  ensuing  winter  most  of  the  remaining  buildings  were  torn  down, 
that  the  timber  and  wood-work  might  be  used  as  firewood  by  the  soldiers  and 
vagabonds  who  from  time  to  time  housed  there. — Meteren,  Hoofd,  Bor,  ubi  sup. 

n  Strada,  2,  iU.  126. 
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Alexander,'  oatbe^contravy^  waa^raised from jhxs  sickbed: 
with  the  joyful  tidings  of  victory,  and  as  «oon}  as  he  couUL 
be<  moved^  made  his  appearanoe*  in.  the.  crtyi     Seated  ivbitu 
splendid  chair  of  state,  borne-  aloft  on  theshouldera  of  hia: 
veterans,-  with  a  golden  canopy  above,  hishhead  to  protMtt 
him  from  the  suminer^'S  *  sun,  attended  by  theiofficers -of  Lib. 
BtsiE,  who  were  decked,  by  his  special  command  In*  theisi 
gayest  trappings,  escorted.  byhisibody*giiardy  followed  by* 
his  "  pliuned.'troops,'"to  the  number,  of- twenty ^thousandft 
surrounded  by  all  thov  vanities  of  war.,  the  hero  made  hisi 
statelv  entrance  into  the  townJ*    Hist  way  led  through:  de» 
sorted  streets  of  shattered  houses.    The*  pavement  ran  red*: 
with  blood.    Headless  corpses,- mangled  limbs^  an  obseene.- 
mass  of  wretchedness  and  corruption,  were  spread  on  erery 
side,  and  tainted. the  summer  air.    Through  the  thriving^? 
city  which,  in  the.  course  of  four:  months,  Alexander. had. 
converted  into  a  slaughter-house  and  asolitude)  the  pomr* 
ppus  procession  took  its  course  to  the -church;  of  Saint 'Seir^ 
vais.t    Here  humble  thanks  were  offered  to  the-  Gh)d.  of: 
Love,  and.  to  Jesus  of  JS'azareth,  for  this 'uewvictory.  Espe*-  • 
cially  was  gratitude  expressed*  to-  the^  Apostles  Paul. and. 
Peter,  upon  whose  festivaVand  by  whose  sword  and  key, 
the.  crowning:  mercy  had  been  accomplished, J.and  by  whose- 
special  agency  eight  thousanduheretics  now  lay  unburied' 
in*  the  streets.   Theset  acts  of  piety  performed^,  the  triumphal 
procession  returned  to  the  camp,*  where,  soon .  afterwacdsy 
the.  jpyful. news  of  Alexander  Earaese'sientireiconvalesoenoej 
was:  proclaimed.. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  as  usual,  was.  blamed  for  the* 
tragical  termination  to  this4ong  dcama.  All  that  one  man. 
could  do,  he  had  done  to  awaken  his  countrymen  to  the 
importance  of  the  siege.  He  had  repeatedly  brought  the 
subject  solemnly  before,  the  assembly,  and  ■  implored  for 
Maestrioht,  almost  upon  his  loiees:  liuktewarm  and  parsi- 
monious, the  states  had  responded  to  his  eloquent  appeals 
with  wrangling  addresses  and  insufficient  votes.  With  a- 
special  subsidy  obtained  in  April  and  May,  he  hiad  organized 
the  slight  attempt  at  relief,  which  was  all  which  he  had- 
been  •  empowered  to  make>..but  wbich :  proved  entirely  un- 

*  Sfirada,  2;  ill  130.— Compftre  Tassis,  r.  33Si.  f  Ibid* 

t  According  to  FaUier  Sti-«*ia,  Alexandei*  considorad  this  ceremony  as  Bpsy-' 

ment  of  wages  due  to  his  divine  comrades,.  Peter  and  Paul-:  '*  PetiH><et  Paulo . 

gratias  gwui  gtipenditan  persolvii  oommilitonibus  JHvU." — P..  130. 
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successfuL  New  that  the  massaore-  to  be-  averted,  was. 
a<5Complished,  men. v were  loud  in  reproof,  who  had: been* 
silent  and.  passive  while  there  was  yet  time  to  speak  and  to: 
work.  It  was  the .  Prince,  they  said^  who  had  delivered  eo 
many  thousands  of  hisfeUowv^eountrymen  to  butchery*  To.  ■ 
save. himself  they  insinuatedvhe  was  now  plotting  to  deliver 
the.Iandanto  thepower of  the. treacherous  Erenchmaii,: and: 
lie  alone,  they  asserted,  was  the  insuperablei obstacle. to  an-i 
honorable  peace  with  Spain.* 

A^  letter  brought  by  an>  unknown  messenger,  was  laid . 
before  the  states'  assembly,  in; full  session,  and  sent  to  the- 
clerk's:. table,  to  be  read  .aloud..    After  the  first  few  sen- 
tences, that  functionary,  faltered  in  his  recital..    Several) 
members  also  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  stop;  for  the. 
letter  proved,  to  be  a, violent  and  calumnious  libel  uppn-' 
Orange,  together  witk  a  strong  appeal  in.favor  of  the  peace: 
TOoppsitions  then  under. debate  at  Cologne.     The- I^inoe-i 
alonefof  all  the  assembly,  preserving  his  tranquillity,  or- 
dered the  document  to  be  brought  to  him,  and' forthwith/, 
read  it  aloud  himself,  from  beginning  to  end.    After wardsyt 
he.took  occasion  to  express  his  mind  conceming^jfche  cease^ 
less- calumnies  of  which. he  was  the  mark.     He  especially; 
aEaded  to  the  oft^eppated  accusation  that  he  was  the  only., 
obstacle  to   peace,  and  repeated  that  he  was  ready  at. 
thiat  moment  to  leave  the  land,  and  to  close  his  lips  for  ever, . 
ifby  se  doing  he  could  benefit  his  country,  and  restore  her 
to  honorable  repose.     The  outcry,  with  the  protestations  of 
attachment  ana  confidence  which  at  once  broke  from  the. 
assembly,  convinced  him,  however,  that  he  was  deeply 
rooted  in  the  hearts  of  all  patriotic  Netherlanders,  and'  that 
it  .was  beyond  the  power  of  slanderers  to  loosen  his :  hold, 
i^pn;  their  •  afiection.f 

Meantime,  his  efibrts  hadagain  and  again  been  demanded, 
to.  restore  order  in  that .  abode  of  anarchy,  the  city  of: 
Ghent.  After  his  visit  during  the  previous  winter,  and  the . 
consequent  departure,  of  John.  Casimir  to  the. palatinate, 
the.  pacific  arxangements  made  by  the  Prince  had  for  a. 
6}it(ai  time  held  gpod.  Early  in  March,  however,  that  masr  • 
ter^of  misrule,  John  van  I iobize,.  had.  once  more  excited  the.: 
pppfilace  to  sedition.    Again  the  property  of  .Catholics^; 

*  Groen  v.  PriDst.,  Archives,  etc.,  vL  621,  622;  vii.  41,  42.    Bor,  xiiU 
Hoofd,  xvi. ,  pasnm. 

t.Apchites,'.eta^  vii.  i%43* 
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clerical  and  lay,  was  plundered;  again  the  persons  of 
Catholics,  of  every  degree,  were  maltreated.  The  magis- 
trates, with  first  senator  Imbize  at  their  head,  rather 
encouraged  than  rebuked  the  disorder ;  but  Orange,  as  soon 
as  he  received  official  intelligence  of  the  event,  hastened  to 
address  them  in  the  words  of  earnest  warning  and  wisdom.* 
He  allowed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  provmce  had  reason 
to  be  discontented  with  the  presence  and  the  misconduct  of 
the  Walloon  soldiery.  He  granted  that  violence  and  the 
menaces  of  a  foreign  tyranny  made  it  difficult  for  honest 
burghers  to  gain  a  livelihood.  At  the  same  time  he  ex- 
pressed astonishment  that  reasonable  men  should  seek  a  re- 
medy for  such  evils  in  tumults  which  would  necessarily  bring 
utter  destruction  upon  the  land.  "  It  was,"  he  observed, 
"  as  if  a  patient  should,  from  impatience,  tear  the  bandages 
from  his  wounds,  and,  like  a  maniac,  instead  of  allowing 
himself  to  be  cured,  plunge  a  dagger  into  his  own  heart."  t 

These  exhortations  exerted  a  wholesome  effect  for  a 
moment,  but  matters  soon  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
Imbize,  fearing  the  influence  of  the  Prince,  indulged  in 
open-mouthed  abuse  of  a  man  whose  character  he  was 
unable  even  to  comprehend.  He  accused  him  of  intriguing 
with  Prance  for  his  own  benefit,  of  being  a  Papist  in  dis- 
guise, of  desiring  to  establish  what  he  called  a  "  religious 
peace,"  merely  to  restore  Eoman  idolatry.  In  all  these 
insane  ravings,  the  demagogue  was  most  ably  seconded  by 
the  ex-monk.  Incessant  and  unlicensed  were  the  invectives 
hurled  by  Peter  Dathenus  from  his  pulpit  upon  "William 
the  Silent's  head.  He  denounced  him — as  he  had  often 
done  before — as  an  atheist  in  heart ;  as  a  man  who  changed 
his  religion  as  easily  as  his  garments ;  as  a  man  who  knew 
no  Grod  but  state  expediency,  which  was  the  idol  of  his 
worship ;  a  mere  politician  who  would  tear  his  shirt  from 
his  back  and  throw  it  in  the  fire,  if  he  thought  it  were 
tainted  with  religion.  J 

Such  witless  but  vehement  denunciation  from  a  preacher 
who  was  both  popular  and  comparatively  sincere,  could  not 
but  affect  the  imagination  of  the  weaker  portion  of  his 
hearers.  The  faction  of  Imbize  became  triumphant.  Ry- 
hove — ^the  ruffian  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the  recent 

♦  Archives,  etc.,  vi.  586,  sqq.  f  Ibid.,  vi.  689. 

t  Qh.  Gesch.,  ii.  199,  cited  in  Gr.  v.  Prinst,  Archives,  etc.,  vii.  81,  note. 
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blood  of  Visch  and  Hessels — ^rather  did  damage  than  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  order.  He  opposed  himself  to  the 
demagogue  who  was  prating  daily  of  G-reece,  Eome,  and 
G-eneva,  while  his  clerical  associate  was  denouncing  William 
of  Orange,  but  he  opposed  himself  in  vain.  An  attempt 
to  secure  the  person  of  Imbize  failed,*  but  by  the  influence 
of  Ryhove,  however,  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Ant- 
werp in  i}he  name  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity of  G-hent.  The  counsel  and  the  presence  of  the  man 
to  whom  all  hearts  in  every  part  of  the  Netherlands  in- 
stinctively turned  in  the  hour  of  need,  were  once  more 
invoked.* 

The  Prince  again  addressed  them  in  language  which  none 
but  he  could  employ  with  such  effect.  He  told  them  that 
his  life,  passed  in  service  and  sacrifice,  ought  to  witness 
sufficiently  for  his  fidelity.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  it 
necessary — in  view  of  the  calumnies  which  were  circulated— 
to  repeat  once  more  his  sentiment  that  no  treaty  of  peace, 
war,  or  alliance,  ought  to  be  negotiated,  save  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  t  His  course  in  Holland  and  Zealand 
had  proved,  he  said,  his  willingness  always  to  consult  the 
wishes  of  his  countrymen.  As  for  the  matter  of  religion 
it  was  almost  incredible  that  there  should  be  any  who 
doubted  the  zeal  which  he  bore  the  religion  for  which  he 
had  suffered  so  much.  "  I  desire,"  he  continued,  fervently, 
"that  men  should  compare  that  which  has  been  done  by 
my  accusers  during  the  ten  years  past  with  that  which  I 
have  done.  In  that  which  touches  the  true  advancement 
of  religion,  I  will  yield  to  no  man.  They  who  so  boldly 
accuse  me  have  no  liberty  of  speech,  save  that  which  has 
been  acquired  for  them  by  the  blood  of  my  kindred,  by  my 
labors,  and  my  excessive  expenditures.  To  me  they  owe 
it  that  they  dare  speak  at  all."  This  letter  (whicn  was 
dated  on  the  24th  of  July,  1579)  contained  an  assurance 
that  the  writer  was  about  to  visit  G-hent.  J 

On  the  following  day,  Imbize  executed  a  coup  d*ifaf. 
Having  a  body  of  near  two  thousand  soldiers  at  his  disposal, 

*  Archives,  etc.,  vi.  586,  sqq.  and  vii.  18.     Van  der  Vynckt,  iii.  29,  sqq. 

t  "  Dieu  merci,  je  ne  suis  pas  si  pen  cognoissant  que  je  ne  sache  bien  qu'il 
faut  n^cessairement  traicter,  soit  de  paix,  soit  de  spieiTe,  soit  d'alliance,  aveo 
legre  du  peuple,"  etc. — Letter  of  Orange,  Archives,  etc.,  vii.  20,  sqq. 

X  Ibid. — The  whole  of  this  noble  document  should  be  read  again  and  again 
by  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  character  of  William  of  Orange. 
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he^uddenly  secured  the  persons  of  all  the  magistrates  ^aad* 
other  notable  indiyiduals  not  friendly  to  his  policy^  and 
i^n,  in  violation,  of  all'  lawy  set  up  a  new  board'  of  eighteeir 
irresponsible  functionaries^  according  to  a  list .  prepioed  by^ 
himself  alone.  This  was.  his  way  of  enforcing  the  demo- 
ccatio  liberty  of  Greece^  Ei^me,  and  Geneva,  .which  iwaa-se^ 
naac. to  his  heart.  A' proclaination,  in^. fourteen. artides^. 
was  forthwith*  issued,. justifying:.this  arbitrary  proceediagi' 
It  was declaced. that. the  object. of  the  somewdiat  irregular 
measure  ''was  to.  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  reli^ 
gious  peace,  which  iwas  merely  a  method  of  replanting^  up^ 
rooted  papistry  and  the  extirpated  tyranny  of  Spiwa.<'' 
Although  the  arrangements  had  not  been  made  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  formal  usage  and  ceremony,  yet .  they  W6ie< 
defended  upon  the  ground  that  it  had  been  impossible^  by 
other  means,  to  maintain  their  ancient  liberties  and. their 
religious  freedom.  At  the  same  time- a  pamphlet,  already > 
prepared  for  the  occasion  by  Dathenus,  was  extensively  cir« 
culated.  lih.  this  production  the  arbitrary  revohitiim. 
effected  by  a  demagogue  was  defended  with. effrontery,  whila^ 
the- character  of  Orange  was  loaded  with' customary  abuse. 
To  prevent  the  traitor  &om  coming,  to  Ghent,  and.  estar 
blishing.what  he  called  his  religious  peace,  these  irregular, 
measures,  it  was  urged,. had  been  wisely  taken.* 

Such  were  the  efforts  of  John  Imbize — such  the  calum.-'- 
nies  of  Peter  Dathenus — ^in  order  to  counteract  the  patriotic 
endeavors  of  the  Prince ;  but  neither  the  ruffianism  of  John 
nor  the  libels  of  Peter  were  destined  upon  this  occasion  to 
be  successful..    "William,  the  Silent  treated  the  slanders  of 
the  scolding  monk  with  dignified  contempt.     "  Having  been, 
informed^"  said  he  to  the  magistrates  of .  Ghent,  "that* 
Master  Peter  Dathenus  has  been  denouncing  me  as  a  man 
without  religion  or  fidelity,  and  full    of   ambition,  with 
other  propositions  hardly  becoming  his.  cloth,  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  while. to  answer  imore  at  this  time  than' that  i 
I  'Willingly  refer  rmyself ,  to.  the .  j  udg^ent .  of  all  who  know 

me."t 

The  Prince  came  to  Ghent^  great  as  had  been  the  efforts 

of  Imbize  and  his.  partisans  to.  prevent  his.  coming*    His 

*  Archives  et  Coirospoiidahca,  yii.  31..    Yander  YyucktyliL  38,  sqq.^   Me- 
tei:<en,  ix.  161,  sqq.     Bov,  ziii.  84,  85. 
t  Arcliivos  et  Corteep^,  7ii.t33, 34. . 
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piteseQee-  / was  like>  magis.  The^  demagogue  and  his: wholi^ 
flook  vanisked  likst  unclean,  birda  aii  tke  first  rays  of  the 
sun.  Imbize  dared  not  look  the .  IViiii&r  ?of  his '-  country  m 
the  face.  Orange  rebuked  the  populace  in  the  strong  and 
indignant'  languagq  that  public,  and  private. virtue^  energy, 
aadxisk  high  puiipose .  enabled  suob  a  leader  ^of  the  people  tc 
u3Be^'  H^  'at'  once  set'  aside  the  bbard  of  -  eighteeuT— the 
Grecian-Eoman-Genevese  establishment  of  Imbize — and  re- 
mained in  the  city  until  the  regular  election,  in  conformity 
with  the  privileges,  had  taken  place.  Imbize,  who  had  shrunk 
at  his  approach,  was  meantime  discovered  by  his  own 
companions.  He  had  stolen  forth  secretly  on  the  night 
before  iiie  Prince's  arrival,  and  was  found  cowering  in  the 
cabin  of  a  vessel,  half  dead  with  fear,  by  an  ale-house 
keeper  who  had  been  his  warm  partisan.  "  No  skulking," 
cried  the  honest  friend,  seizing  the  tribune  of  the  people  by 
the  shoulder;  "no  sailing  away  in  the  night-time.  You 
have  got  us  all  into  this  bog,  and  must  come  back,  and 
abide  the  issue  with  your  supporters."  * 

In  this  collapsed  state  was  the  windy  demagogue,  who 
had  filled  half  Planders  with  his  sound  and  fury,  conveyed 
before  the  patriot  Prince.  He  met  with  grave  and  bitter 
rebukes,  but  felt  sufficiently  relieved  when  allowed  to  de- 
part unharmed.t  Judging  of  his  probable  doom  by  the 
usual  practice  of  himself  and  his  fellows  in  similar  cases,  he 
had  anticipated  nothing  short  of  the  gibbet.  That  punish- 
ment, however,  was  to  be  inflicted  at  a  later  period,  by 
other  hands,  and  not  until  he  had  added  treason  to  his 
country  and  a  shameless  recantation  of  all  his  violent  pro- 
fessions in  favor  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  the  list  of 
his  crimes.  On  the  present  occasion  he  was  permitted  to 
go  free.  In  company  with  his  clerical  companion,  Peter 
Dathenus,  he  fled  to  the  abode  of  his  excellent  friend,  John 
Casimir,  who  received  both  with  open  arms,  and  allowed 
them  each  a  pension.  J 

Order  being  thus  again  restored  in  Ghent  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Prince,  when  no  other  human  hand  could 
have  dispelled  the  anarchy  which  seemed  to  reign  supreme, 

♦  Bor,  xiii.  85,  sqq.     Meteren,  ix.  161,  sqq.     Van  der  Vynckt,  iii.  38,  sqq. 

■t  Bor,  Meteren,  Van  der  Vynckt,  ubi  sup. 

t  Van  der  Vynckt,  iii.  38 — 42.— Compai-e  Hoofd,  xv.  145-150. 
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William  the  Silent,  having  accepted  the  government  of 
!FLanders,  which  had  again  and  again  heen  urged  upon  him, 
now  returned  to  Antwerp.* 

*  Archives,  viL  60,  and  Meteren,  ix.  163b,  but  the  Prince  says,  in  his  Apo- 
logie,  jmblished  eighteen  months  later  (Dec.  1580),  that  he  had  hitherto, 
although  often  nrged  to  accept,  refused  the  government  of  Flanders. — ^Apologie, 
etc.,  108, 109.  It  is  probable  that  his  acceptance  was  only  conditional,  as,  in- 
deed, Meteren  observes. 


CHAPTEE  in. 

The  Cologne  conferences — Intentions  of  the  parties — ^Preliminary  attempt  by 
goyemment  to  purchase  the  Prince  of  Orange — Oflfer  and  rejection  of  various 
articles  among  the  plenipotentiaries — Departure  of  the  imperial  commis- 
sioners— Ultimatum  of  the  states  compared  with  that  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment— BaiTen  negotiations  terminated — ^Treason  of  De  Bours,  Grovemor  of 
Mechlin — Liberal  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  government — Abjura- 
tion of  Philip  imminent — Self-denial  of  Orange — ^Attitude  of  Germany — of 
England — Marriage  negotiations  between  Elizabeth  and  Anjon — Orange 
favors  the  election  of  the  Duke  as  sovereign — Address  and  speeches  of  the 
Prince — Pai-simony  and  interprovincial  jealousy  rebuked — Secret  correspond- 
ence of  Coimi  Benneberg  with  the  royal  government — His  treason  at 
Groningen. 

SiycE  the  beginning  of  May,  the  Cologne  negotiations  had 
been  dragging  their  slow  length  along.  Few  persons  believed 
that  any  good  was  likely  to  result  from  these  stately  and 
ponderous  conferences  ;  yet  men  were  so  weary  of  war,  so 
desirous  that  a  determination  might  be  put  to  the  atrophy 
under  which  the  country  was  languishing,  that  many  an 
eager  glance  was  turned  towards  the  place  where  the 
august  assembly  was  holding  its  protracted  session.  Cer- 
tainly, if  wisdom  were  to  be  found  in  mitred  heads — if  the 
power  to  heal  angry  passions  and  to  settle  the  conflicting 
claims  of  prerogative  and  conscience  were  to  be  looked  for 
among  men  of  lofty  station,  then  the  Cologne  conferences 
ought  to  have  made  the  rough  places  smooth  and  the  crooked 
paths  straight  throughout  all  Christendom.  There  was  the 
Archbishop  of  Rossano,  afterwards  Pope  Urban  VII.,  as 
plenipotentiary  from  Eome ;  there  was  Charles  of  Aragon, 
Duke  of  Terranova,  supported  by  ^Ye  councillors,  as  ambas- 
sador from  his  Catholic  Majesty  ;  there  were  the  Duke  of 
Aerschot,  the  Abbot  of  Saint  Gertrude,  the  Abbot  of  Ma- 
rolles.  Doctor  Bucho  Aytta^  Caspar  Schetz,  Lord  of  Grrob- 
bendonck,  that  learned  Frisian,  Aggeus  van  Albada,  with 
seven  other  wise  men,  as  envoys  from  the  states-general. 
There  were  their  Serene  Highnesses  the  Elector  and  Arch- 
bishops of  Cologne  and  Treves,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Wurtzburg.    There  was  also  a  numerous  embassy  from  his 
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Imperial  Majesty,  with  Count  Otto  de  Schwartzenburg  at 
its  nead.* 

At  the  same  time,  neither  party  had  more  disposition  to 
concede  than  stomach  to  fight.  Certainly  the  royal  party 
had  no  inclination  to  yield.  The  King  had  granted  easy 
terms  to  the  "Walloons,  because  upon  the  one  great  point  of 
religion  there  was  no  dispute,  and  upon  the  others  there  was 
no  intention  of  keeping  faith. f  With  regard  to  the  present 
negotiation,  it  was  desirable  to  gain  >a  little  time.  It  was 
thought  probable  that  the  religious  'difference,  judiciously 
managed  at  this,  juncture,  might.be  .used  to  effect  a  per- 
manent severance  of  the  provinces  so  lately  banded  together 
in  a  common  .union.  "  To  divide  them,*'  wrote  Tassis,  in  a 
very  confidential  letter,  '^no  better  method  ean  be  found 
than  to  amuse  them  with  this  peace  negotiation,  -^ome  are 
ready  for  a  pacification  from  their  desire  of.  repose,  some 
from  their  fear  of  war,  some  for  the  differences  which  exist 
among  themselves,  and  which  it  is  especially  important  to 
keep  alive.  |  Above  aU  things,  it  was  desirable  to  maintain 
the  religious  distraction  till  Maeshdcht  had  been  taken. 
That  siege  was  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  If  the  sepa- 
rate Walloon  accord  could  be  quietly  made  in  a  comer, 
while  Parma  was-  battering  that  stronghold  on  the  Meuse, 
•and  while  decorous  negotiation  was  smoothly  holding  its 
course  on  the  Ehine,  much  disorganization,  it  was  hoped, 
<would  be  handsomely  accomplished  before  the- ^end  of  the 
year. 

•*  As  for  a*  suspension  «of  arms,"  wrote  Alexander  to'Ter- 
ranova,  on  the  2lBt  of  May,  "  the  longer  'tis  deferred  the 
better.  With  regard  to  Maestricht,  everything  depends 
upon  it  that  we  possess,  or  desire  to  possess.  Truly,  if  the 
Prince  of  Orange  can  relieve  the  city  he  will  do  it.  If  'he 
does  60,  neither  will  this  expedition  of  ours,  nor  any  other 
expedition,  be  brought  to  a  good  end.  As  soon  as  men  are 
aware  that  our  affairs  are  looking  badly,  they  will  come 
again  to  a  true  union,  and  all  will  join  together,  in  hope*  to 

*  Bor,  ziii.  52.     Meteren,  ix.  155. 

t  This  is  most  evident  from  the  conespoadence  of!  Itema,  both  before,  aad 
after  the  treaty  of  Arras. — -Bee.  -Prov.  Wallones,  MS.,  Bruaaela  Archives^  par- 
ticnlaiiy  vols.  ir.  and  v. 

t  Arehiyes  de  la  Maison- d'Orange,  vii.  30.  6o  also  Du  'Flessis  Momayjin 
writing  to  a  friend  three  yeara  afterwards,  obsenred  :*"  Le  tmit^  de  CkdoigneA 
anflisameut  monstrd.  quelle  a  est^  Tintention  de  I'ennomi  en  proposant  ce  beau 
nom  de  paix,  k  s^voir  de  diyiser  et  rompreles  proyinces  et  jroboracr  les  villes.*' 
-—-Mem.  de  Momay,  i.  p.  75. 
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.  accomplish:  tiieir  boasts."*    .Therefore, it >cwasr natural  that 
the  peace-wrights  of  Cologne- should  industmously  ply  their 
-task. 

It  is  not  idesirable  to  disturb  much  of  that  learned  dust, 
after  its  three  centuries'  repose.    A  rapid  sketch  of  the 
:we<mrse  of  the  proceedings, 'With tan  indication  of  the  spint 
V which: animated  the  contending  parties,  -will  be-all  that  is 
•necessary.    They  came  and  they  separated. with  iprecisdly 
opposite  views.    ^^iThe  desires  of  TerranoFa  and  of >  the 
'estates,"  says  the  royalist,. Tassis,  '' were  diametrically  con- 
trary to  each  other.     The  King  wished  that  the  exerdse  lof 
the  Boman  Catholic  religion  should  be  exclusively  esta- 
.  blished,  and  the  absolute  prerogative  preserved  in  its  in- 
tesrity.'' t    On  the.  other  hand,  the  provinces  xLesired  their 
c««.aBdareligiouapeace.    Nd^r  party  was  yetvaa- 
quished.    The  :&eshly-umted  provinoea  were  no  readier  now 
than  before  to  i  admit  that,  the  Holy  Office  formedi^part:  of 
.  ifheir  national  institutions.    .The  despotic  faction .  was  i  not 
•  prepared  to  renounce  that  establishment. 

Thoifirst  step  in. the.  proceedings  had  been  a  secret  one. 

.If  by  any  .means  the  Prince  of  Orange  conld.be  detached 

from  his  party— -if  by  bribery^  however  enormous,  he  could 

.be induced  to  abandon  a  tottering  cause^^and. depart  for  tfae 

land. of  .his.  birth—he  was  distindily  but  indirectly  given ;fe 

understand  that  he  had  but  to. name  his: terms.    We  have 

.fieen  the  issue  of  similar  propositions  made  by  Don  John  of 

iAtUsteia.     Probably  there  was  no  :mani  living  who  would  case 

to!  make  distinct  application  of  this  j^honorable  nature  to 

-the  Eather  of  his  country.    The  Aecsohote,  the  Mehms,  the 

JLalains,  and aswaxm  of  other  nobles,  had  their  price,  and 

were.eaisily  transferable  from  one  to :  another,  but  it  was  not 

easy  to  make  a: direct  offer  to  WiUiam  of  Orange.    They 

Jknew-<-as  he  said  shortly  afterwards  in  his  £imous  Apology 

— rthat  "neither  for. property  nor  for  life,  neither  for  wSe 

nor  I  for  children,  would  he  mix  in  his  cup  a  single  dropof 

treason. "  |    Nevertheless^  he  was  distinctly  given  to  una^- 

stand  that  "  there  was  nothing  he  could  demand  for  himself 

personally  that  would  not  be  granted."    All  his  confiscated 

*  Latter  of  Furma,  Hay  21, 1579,  from.  Idsr  caaip  before  Maestrkht,  apad 
Bor,  2,  xiii.  67. 
'  t  Com.  dtf  Tom^  Belg.  j  ▼.  397. 

t  "^61  je>  ne  TeHflle  ni  ponr  lee  biens,  hi  pour  la-  Tie,  lA-  pom^  femme,  ni  pour 
en&ns,  mesler  en  mon  brenvage  une  eetde  geutte  de  renin  de  trahiaen.'*— 
Apologie,  p.  127. 
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property,  restoration  of  his  imprisoned  son,  liberty  of  wor- 
ship for  himself,  payment  of  all  his  debts,  reimbursement  of 
all  his  past  expenses,  and  anything  else  which  he  could  de- 
sire, were  all  placed  within  his  reach.  If  he  chose  to  retire 
into  another  land,  his  son  might  be  placed  in  possession  of 
all  his  cities,  estates,  and  dignities,  and  himself  indemnified 
in  G-ermany ;  with  a  million  of  money  over  and  above  as 
a  gratuity.  The  imperial  envoy,  Count  Schwartzenburg, 
pledged  his  personal  honor  and  reputation  that  every  pro- 
mise which  might  be  made  to  the  Prince  should  be  most 
sacredly  fulfilled.* 

It  was  all  in  vain.  The  indirect  applications  of  the  impe- 
rial commissioners  made  to  his  servants  and  his  nearest  re- 
lations were  entirely  imsuccessful.  The  Prince  was  not  to 
be  drawn  into  a  negotiation  in  his  own  name  or  for  his  own 
benefit.  If  the  estates  were  satisfied,  he  was  satisfied.  He 
wanted  no  conditions  but  theirs ;  "  nor  would  he,  directly 
or  indirectly,"  he  said,  "  separate  himself  from  the  cause  on 
which  hung  all  his  evil  or  felicity."  He  knew  that  it  was 
the  object  of  the  enemy  to  deprive  the  country  of  its  head, 
and  no  inducements  were  sufficient  to  make  him  a  party  to 
the  plot.t  At  the  same  time,  he  was  unwilling  to  be  an 
obstacle,  in  his  own  person,  to  the  conclusion  of  an  honor- 
able peace.  He  would  resign  his  offices,  which  he  held  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  whole  country,  if  thus  a  negotiation 
were  likely  to  be  more  successful.  "  The  Prince  of  Parma 
and  the  disunited  provinces,"  said  he  to  the  states-general, 
"  affect  to  consider  this  war  as  one  waged  against  me  and  in 
my  name — as  if  the  question  alone  concerned  the  name  and 
person  of  the  general.  If  it  be  so,  I  beg  you  to  consider 
whether  it  is  not  because  I  have  been  ever  faithful  to  the 
land.  Nevertheless,  if  I  am  an  obstacle,  I  am  ready  to  re- 
move it.  If  you,  therefore,  in  order  to  deprive  the  enemy 
of  every  right  to  inculpate  us,  think  proper  to  choose  another 
head  and  conductor  of  your  affairs,  I  promise  you  to  serve 
and  to  he  obedient  to  him  mth  all  my  heart.     Thus  shall  we 

*  " Que  je  n'eusse  rien  BQeu  demander  pour  mon  particulicr,  qn'on  ne 

m'eust  accord^,  et  me  donner  comptant  un  million." — Apologie,  p.  127-  — Com- 
pare Strada,  who  wrote  with  all  the  secret  papers  of  the  Farnese  family  before 

him, '' si  hsec  omnia  abitnro  homini  adhuc  non  sufficiant,  neqne  hanc  neque 

quamcumque  persimilom  conditionem  repudiandam,"  etc. — 2,  ii.  86. — Comp>are, 
particularly,  Ev.  Reidani  Ann.,  ii.  29.  Compare  Gachai'd,  CorrespondJance 
de  Guillaiime  le  Tacit.,  vol.  iv.,  preface. 

t  Apologio,  pp.  127, 128.    £y.  Beidani,  ii.  29. 
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leave  the  enemy  no  standing-place  to  work  dissensions 
among  us."*     Such  was  his  language  to  friend  and  foe. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  states'  envoys  at  Cologne  pre- 
sented fourteen  articles,  demanding  freedom  of  religion  and 
the  ancient  political  charters.  Eeligion,  they  said,  was  to 
be  referred,  not  to  man,  but  to  Grod.  To  him  the  King 
was  subject  as  well  as  the  people.  Both  King  and  people — 
"  and  ly  people  was  meant  every  individual  in  the  land  " — 
were  bound  to  serve  Grod  according  to  their  conscience.f 

The  imperial  envoys  found  such  language  extremely  re- 
prehensible, and  promptly  refused,  as  umpires,  to  entertain 
the  fourteen  articles.  Others  drawn  up  by  Terranova  and 
colleagues,  embodying  the  claims  of  the  royal  and  Eoman 
party,  were  then  solemnly  presented,  and  as  promptly  re- 
jected. Then  the  imperial  umpires  came  forward  with  two 
bundles  of  propositions — approved  beforehand  by  the  Spa- 
nish plenipotentiaries.  In  the  political  bundle,  obedience 
due  to  the  King  was  insisted  upon,  "  as  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Charles.'*  The  religious  category  declared  that 
"  the  Eoman  religion — all  others  excluded— ^ovldi  thence- 
forth be  exercised  in  all  the  provinces."  Both  these  cate- 
gories were  considered  more  objectionable  by  the  states' 
envoys  than  the  terms  of  Terranova,  and  astonishment  was 
expressed  that  "  mention  should  again  be  made  of  the  edicts 
— as  if  blood  enough  had  not  been  shed  already  in  the  cause 
of  religion. "J 

The  Netherland  envoys  likewise  gave  the  imperial  com- 
missioners distinctly  to  understand  that — in  case  peace  were 
not  soon  made — "  the  states  would  forthwith  declare  the 
King  fallen  from  his  sovereignty ;"  would  for  ever  dispense 
the  people  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  would 
probably  accept  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  his  place.  The  states- 
general,  to  which  body  the  imperial  propositions  had  been 
sent,  also  rejected  the  articles  in  a  logical  and  historical 
argument  of  unmerciful  length.  § 

An  appeal  secretly  made  by  the  imperial  and  Spanish 
commissioners,  from  the  states'  envoys  to  the  states  them- 
selves, and  even  to  the  people  of  the  various  provinces,  had 
excited  the  anger  of  the  plenipotentiaries.  They  complained 
loudly  of  this  violation  of  all  diplomatic  etiquette,  and  the 

*  See  the  letter  in  Bor,  xiii.  95—98. 

t  See  the  document  in  Bor,  xiii.  64,  sqq. — Compare  Meteren,  ir.  166,  sqq. 
X  Bor,  xiU.  68,  59.  Ibid.,  3,  xiii.  68a,  116—118. 

VOL.   UI.  Z 
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anBwar  of  the  statesogeneral,  fully  confirming,  tbe  views  of/ 
their  amhassadors,  did  not  diminish  their  wrath. 
.  On  the' '13th  of  November^  1679,  the  states'  envoys  were 
invited  into. the  counxiil ^chamber  of  the  imperial  eommia— 
sioners,  to  hear-the  last  solemn  commonplaces  of  those  derr 
p^arting  functionaries.     Seven  months  long  they  <  had*  been, 
waiting  in  vain^  thay  said,  for  the  states'  ienvoy s  to  accede- 
te  moderate  demands*'.  Patience  was  now  exhattsted.  More-- 
over,  their  mediatory  views  had  been»  the  subject  of  bitter* 
lampooning:  throughout  the  country,  while  the  authorities 
of  many  cities  had  .publicly  .declared  that  all  the  inhabitants--^ 
would,  rather  die  the*  death  thanaecept  such  terms.     The 
peaeermakers,  aocordin^y,  with  endless  protestations  aa.to  - 
their,  own  purity,  wisdom,  and*  benevolence,,  left  the  whc^- 
^'inithe  hands  of  God  and  the  parties  conoernedv"* 

The  reply  to  this  elaborate  farewell  was  cuet  and  somewhaii. : 
crusty;      "  Hid  they  known,"  said  the  states'-  envoys,  that 
their  transparencies  and  worthinesses  had  no  better  t  inten- 
tion^ and  the. Duke  ot  Terranova.no  ampler  commission, th&{ 
whole  matter  might  have  been  despatched^,  not  in   six- 
months,  but. in.  six  day^5i."t 

Thus  ended 'the  conferences, ,  and  the  imperial  comniia-*- 
sioners  departed.    Nevertheless,  Scbwartzenbarg  remained  . 
yet  a  little  time  at  Cologne,  while  iive  of  the  states*  envoys, 
also  protoacted  their 'stay,  in  order  to  make  their*  private, 
peace  with  the  King.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe' 
that  the  chief  of  these  penitents  w-as  the  Duke  of  Aer- 
sohot.J     The  ultimatum  of  tbe^  states  was  deposited  by 
the  departing,  envoys  with  Schw"artzenburg,§  and  a  com- - 
parison  of  its  terms  with  those  offered  by  the  imperial, 
mediators,  as  the  best  which  could  be  obtained  from  Spain, . 
shows  the  hopelessness  of  the  pretended  negotiation.     De*  - 
parturc  of    the  foreign  troops,   restitution  of   all  confis^- 
cated  property,  uneqiiivocaL  recognition  of  the  Ghent  Treaty 
and  the  Perpetual  Edict,  appointment  to  office  of  none  but 
natives,  .oaths  of  allegiance  to  the   King:  and  the  states- 
general,  exercise- of  the  reformed  religion  and  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg  in  all  places  where  it  was  then  publicly 
praotised :  such  were  the  main  demands  of  the  patriot  party. . 

In:  the  secret  instructions  §  furnished  by  the  states  to : 

*  Bor,  xiii.  101,  sqq.     Meteren,  ix.  157,  sqq. 

+  Ibid.— Oomparo  Strada,  2r  ii.  1 10,.  111.      i  Bor^  xiii.  108. 

§  Apad  Bor,  2,  xiiL  108—110.  |1  Apud  Boe,  xiit  lia— 113. 
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tlieiT'enToys,  they  were' tdld  to  urge^upon  his  Majesty  tke 
absolute^  necessity,  if  ♦he-wished  to  retain  the  provinces,  of  J 
Winking  at  the  exercise  of  thereformed  and  the*  Augsburg^ 
cFeed^  "The  new  religion  hfeid* taken  too  deep  root,"  it>/ 
^/n»  nugcd',  "  eTer»t6  be*  torn  forth^  save'  with*  the  destano*  • 
tJon  of  the  whbl^  country.'* 

15ius  after  seven  dreary  months  of  negotiation j  aftefir* 
protocols  find  memoranda  in  ten  thousand-  folia,- the  august' 
diplomatifirfes  had  •  travelled  round*  to  the  points  fi*om  which ^ 
they  had-  severally' started.  On  the  one- side^  unlimited' 
prerogative  and 'excluBive  Catholicism;  on  the- other,  eon^ 
sthhitional  liberty,  with  freedom^ x)f  conscience  for  Catholic 
and '  Plrotestant  alike :  these-  were  the-  claims -which',  each' 
party  announced  iat  the  commencement,  and  to  which' they 
hfeld'with  equal  firmness  fit  the  close  of  the  conferences.* 

The  congres*  had  been  expensive.    Though  not  muoh» 
had  been  accomplished  for  the  political'  or  religious  advance- 
ment of  mankind',  there-  had' been  much'  exc^^nt  eating' 
and  drinking  at  Cologne-  during- the  seven  months.-    Those 
drouthy  deliberationB  had  needed  moistening.     The  Bishbp 
of  Wurtzburg  had  consumed  "  eighty  hogsheads  of 'Ehenisn 
wine  and  twenty  •  great  caskb  oi  beer."  t  *  The  expenses  ^f 
the  states'  envoys  -  were  twenty-four   thousand  '  guldens^- 
The-  Archbishop'  of  Cologne  -  had  expended  forty  thousand 
thalers;J.  The'  deliberations  were,  on  the  whole^  excesh- 
Bively  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  the  provinces,  "  and  a 
great*  personage""  wrote:  t6  the-  states-tgeneral,  that  the 
Eling  had- 'been  influenced  by  no  motive  save  to  cause  dis^^ 
sension; § '    This  was  an'  exaggeration,  forhis  Majesty  would- 
bBve*  been  well- pleased  t6  receive  the  whole  of  the  country. 
on»the  flame  terms  which  had  been  accepted  by  the  Wiil- 
loons.     Meantime,  those  southern  provinces  had  made  their 
separate  treaty,  and*  the- 'Nethei^nds  were 'permanently - 
dibsevered.    Maestricht' had  fallen.    Disunion  and  dismay* 
had  taken  possession'  of  the  country. 

*  AU  the  «iosi  ImpoHaAt  d^cmaents  of  ibis  elabomfai  but  €torilft.ii^;otiatioii 
ara  fiven  in  full  by  Bor,  iii.  13,  sqq.  The  whole  mass  of  the  protocols  and 
azgoments  is  alsb  to  be  found  hi  a  volume  entitled  "  Acta  padficationis  qtuo- 
cttcam  sacv  cea.  maj.  inter,  sen  r^p  Hisp.  et  Prindp^  Matth.^  ^rdinoziqae  B43g;« 
leg.  Colonise  habita^rant.".  Leyden,  1580.— Compare  Strada,  2,  ii.  82-^1 12  ; 
Haraei  Turn.  Belg.,  iii.  295—298;  Tkssis,  Com.  Turn.  Belg.,  v.  348—385; 
Heteren^iz.  155— 16t;  Wagenaar/Vad.  Hist,  vii.  278^285^ uBd.dlO^K 
Hoofd,  2v.  631,. 63&,4UMl3Xvi^ .£58^672,  et  mult..al« 

t  Bor,  ziii.  114.  %  Ibid.  §  ?bUL> 
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During  the  course  of  the  year  other  severe  misfortunes 
had  happened  to  the  states.  Treachery,  even  among  the 
men  who  had  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
was  daily  showing  her  hateful  visage.  Not  only  the  great 
chieftains  who  had  led  the  Malcontent  Walloon  party,  with 
the  fickle  Aerschot  and  the  wavering  Havre  besides,  had 
made  their  separate  reconciliation  with  Parma,  but  the 
epidemic  treason  had  mastered  such  bold  partisans  as  the 
Seigneur  de  Bouts,  the  man  whose  services  in  rescuing  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp  had  been  so  courageous  and  valuable. 
He  was  governor  of  Mechlin ;  Count  Eenneberg  was 
governor  of  Priesland.  Both  were  trusted  implicitly  by 
Orange  and  by  the  estates  ;  both  were  on  the  eve  of  repay- 
ing the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the  most  venal  treason. 

It  was  already  known  that  Parma  had  tampered  with 
De  Bouts  ;  but  Kenneberg  was  still  unsuspected.  "  The 
Prince,"  wrote  Count  John,  "  is  deserted  by  all  the  noble- 
men, save  the  stadholder  of  Eriesland  and  myself,  and  has 
no  man  else  in  whom  he  can  repose  confidence."*  The 
brothers  were  doomed  to  be  rudely  awakened  from  the 
repose  with  regard  to  Eenneberg,  but  previously  the  trea- 
son of  a  less  important  functionary  was  to  cause  a  consider- 
able but  less  lasting  injury  to  the  national  party. 

In  Mechlin  was  a  Carmelite  friar,  of  audacious  character 
and  great  eloquence;  a  man  who  "  with  his  sweet,  poisonous 
tongue,  could  ever  persuade  the  people  to  do  his  bidding."t 
This  dangerous  monk,  Peter  Lupus,  or  Peter  Wolf,  by 
name,  had  formed  the  design  of  restoring  Mechlin  to  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  and  of  obtaining  the  bishopric  of  Namur 
as  the  reward  of  his  services.  To  this  end  he  had  obtained 
a  complete  mastery  over  the  intellect  of  the  bold  but  un- 
principled De  Bours.  A  correspondence  was  immediately 
opened  between  Parma  and  the  governor,  and  troops  were 
secretly  admitted  into  the  city.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
the  name  of  the  Archduke  and  the  estates,  in  vain  endea- 
vored to  recall  the  infatuated  governor  to  his  duty.  In 
vain  he  conjured  him,  by  letter  after  letter,  to  be  true  to 
his  own  bright  fame  so  nobly  earned.  An  old  friend  of  De 
Bours,  and  Kke  himself  a  Catholic,  was  also  employed  to 
remonstrate  with  him.     This  gentleman,  De  Eromont  by 

♦  Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  vii.  36,  37  ;  letter  of  July  31,  1579. 
t  "En  konde  met  sijn  soete  fenijnige  touge  het  yolk  luiden  en  bewegen  daer 
hy  toe  Wilde."— Bor,  xiii.  80. 
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name,  wrote  Lira  many  letters ;  *  but  De  Bouts  expressed 
Lis  surprise  that  Promont,  whom  he  had  always  considered 
a  good  Catholic  and  a  virtuous  gentleman,  should  wish  to 
force  him  into  a  connection  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
his  heretic  supporters.  He  protested  that  his  mind  was 
quite  made  up,  and  that  he  had  been  guaranteed  by  Parma 
not  only  the  post  which  he  now  held,  but  even  still  further 
advancement,  t 

De  Fromont  reminded  him,  in  reply,  of  the  frequent 
revolutions  of  fortune's  wheel,  and  warned  him  that  the 
advancement  of  which  he  boasted  would  probably  be  an 
entire  degradation.  He  bitterly  recalled  to  the  remem- 
brance of  the  new  zealot  for  Eomanism  his  former  earnest 
efforts  to  establish  Calvinism.  He  reproached  him,  too, 
with  having  melted  up  the  silver  images  of  the  Mechlin 
churches,  including  even  the  renowned  shrine  of  Saint 
Rombout,  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  always  respected. 
"  I  don't  say  how  much  you  took  of  that  plunder  for  your 
own  share,"  continued  the  indignant  De  Fromont,  "  for  the 
very  children  cry  it  in  your  ears  as  you  walk  the  streets. 
'Tis  known  that  if  Grod  himself  had  been  changed  into  gold 
you  would  have  put  Him  in  your  pocket." J 

This  was  plain  language,  but  as  just  as  it  was  plain. 
The  famous  shrine  of  Saint  Eombout — valued  at  seventy 
thousand  guldens,  of  silver  gilt,  and  enriched  with  precious 
stones — ^had  been  held  sacred  alike  by  the  fanatical  icono- 
clasts and  the  greedy  Spaniards,  who  had  successively  held 
the  city.  It  had  now  been  melted  up,  and  appropriated  by 
Peter  Lupus,  the  Carmelite,  and  De  Bours,  the  Catholic 
convert,  whose  mouths  were  full  of  devotion  to  the  ancient 
Church  and  of  horror  for  heresy. 

The  efforts  of  Orange  and  of  the  states  were  unavailing. 
De  Bours  surrendered  the  city,  and  fled  to  Parma,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  cordiality,  gave  him  five  thousand  florins 
— ^the  price  promised  for  his  treason,  besides  a  regiment 
of  infantry — but  expressed  surprise  that  he  should  have 
reached  the  camp  alive.  ||    His  subsequent  career  was  short, 

*  Bor,  xiii.  80— 83.— Hgofd,  xv.  636,  637. 

t  Letter  of  Pontus  de  Noyelles,  Seigneur  de  Bonrs,  apud  Bor,  xiii.  83. 

t  Letter  of  J.  v.  Bonrgoigne,  S.  de  Fromont,  apud  Bor,  2,  zii.  83. 

§  Meteren,  x.  172.     Bor,  ubi  sap.     Hoofd,  xv.  636. 

II  Bor  (xiii.  84)  states  that  he  was  treated  with  great  contempt  by  Parma, 
and  deprived  of  his  posts.  In  this  the  faithful  old  chronicler  is  mistaken ;  as 
it  appears  from  the  manuscript  letters  of  the  Fiince  that  he  received  the 
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i  and  be  met -lus  death  two  years  afterwards,  in.  the  trendbes 
:  before  Tournay.*  The  archiepiscopal  city  was. thus. tnmB- 
ferred  to  the  royal  party,  but  the.^lant  ¥an  der  Tjmpiil, 
f  :goyer]ior  of  Brussels,  retook  it  by  surprise  within  six  moi^bhs 
i.of  its<acquisition  by  Parma,  and  once  tmore  restored  it.io 
« the  jurisdiction  of  the  states.  Peter  Lupusy  the  Carmelite, 
..aimed  to  the  teeth,  and  fighting. fiercely  at  the  head  of:4he 
royalists,  was  slain  in  the  street,  and  thus  forfeited  ibis 
;  chance  for  the  mitre  of  liTamur.t 

During  the  weary,  progress  of  the  Colggne  negotiafeiooBB, 
«ihe  Prince  had  not  been  idle,  and  should  this  auguat^aotd 
.alow-moving  congress  be  .unsuccessful* in  restoring  pooee, 
ithe  proFinces  were  pledged  to. an.act<oft*abjuration.    .They 
•would  Ihen  be  entirely  without. a  head.    The  idea  of  a  ne- 
.minal -republic  was  broached  by  none.     The  contest  ihad 
*not  been  one  of  theory,  but  of  facts ;  for  .the- war  had  not 
been  for  revolutiony  but  for  oonseryation,  so  &r  aa  political 
rights  were  concerned.    In  religion,  the  provinces  had  ^ad- 
vanced  from  one- step  to  another,  till  they  now  claimed  the 
largest  liberty — ^freedom. of  conscience — ^for  all.   liBeligion, 
,'they  held,  was  G-od's  afiair,  not  man's,  in  'whiohiineiiher 
people  nor  king  had.  power  over  each  other,  but  in  -which 
both  were  subject  to  Gk)d:  alone.  .In  politics  it  was  different. 
Hereditary  soverei^ty  wasi acknowledged  as. a  fact,  but:  at 
the  same  time,  the  spirit  of  freedom  was  already  learning  its 
.appropriate  language.    It  already  claimed  boldly,  the  natu- 
ral right  of  mankind  to /be  govetmed  ^according  to  the  .laws 
•of.  reason  and  of  divine  justice.    If  a  prinee  were  Bt  shep- 
Jherd,  it  was  at  least  lawful  to  deprive  him  of  his  crook 
when  he  butchered  the  fiock  which  he  had  been  appointed 
to  protect. 

"What  reason  is  there,"'  said  the  states-general,  "vwhy 

.  the ,  provinces  should  sufier  themselves*  to  be  continusdly 

oppressed  by   their  sovereign,  with  robbings,  .burnings, 

.;Btranglings,  and.murderings?''!    Why,  being  thus-op- 

traitor  -with  many  caresses  and  tritli  mnch  greater  respect  than  he'  deservM. 
■  Reports  <to  the  contrary  -were  very  carrcnt,  however,  in  oonseqnence  bf  -tke 

Seigneur  de  Bossignol  having  been  appointed  by  Parma  governor  of  Mechlin 

in  place  of  De  Bours. — Letter  of  Prince  of  Pamjaa  to  'Kansfeld^  Bfici  Proy. 

Wall.,  iv.  f.  324--328,  MS.,  Jtoyal  Artbiyes,  Brussels. 
♦  Bor,  XV.  588.  i  Ibid. ,  »v.  VI 5, 

X  **  Wat  reden  is  datde  Lanetoi  Alt^disotten  van  homien  Hetf«  geindyal- 

leert,  bedorvenien  met  roven,<branden,«ii»iigen«n.^Boorden  eontiMuelijk  ever- 
.  Yallen  en  verkxa6ht'-«ro«len,''«tc..;etc«-^AddreBS  ofc  «tttto»  general,  July^  I69S9. 
..Bor^xiiL.ikSU 
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^pneseed,  abouldihey  siill  give  their  sovereign — exactly :«« 

if  he  were  well  conducting  }mnself*—^i\iQ  honor  sand  tafcle 

♦.  of  lord  of  the  land  ?  "   !  Gni  the  <)ther  ^hand, '  if'  theredita»y 

mle  were-aftestaWished  fttct^eo  also  were  anoientcharfeeis. 

To  maintain,  not  to  o^?erthFO w,  itho'  political  oornpact,  -  was 

"the;purpo8e  of  the  states.  •  ^Jemiaintiendrai ' -was  the  motto 

.  of  Orange's  escutcheon.     I^t  &  ooncfcpact r^existed .  betwecm 

prince  and  people,.caiid:that  the  sovereign  held  office  only 

on  condition  of  doing  his.  duty,*  were  staling  truths  wlaioh 

:.men  were 'beginning;  fuot  to-wiiisper  to  each  other  .in<6ec]?^, 

butto  proclatm  in  the  markethplace.     " "Ks'well :known 4o 

lall/'isaid  the  famous  Declaration  of  Independence^  two  years 

:  ftfiterwards,  "  that  if  a  prince  is  appointed  byGbd  over  the 

iand,  'tis  to.  protect  them  from  harm,; even  as  a  shepbeifd.to 

.  the  iguardianship  of  his  .flock.     The-stibjects-are  not^np- 

.pointed  by  God  for.  the  behoof  of  thet  prineCy'  bub  the  prince 

for  his  subjects,  without  whom  heris  no  prince.     Should  he 

violate  the  laws,  he  is  to  be  forsaken  ^y  'bis  meanest  aiibject, 

rand  to  be  recognized  no  longer  as^pmnce.''t 

William  of  Orange  always  recofpoflzed  these  truths,;  bmt 
bis  scheme  of  govemmenti-contemplaiked  a  permanent  chief, 
-andras  it  was  beoeiming  obvious  that  the /Spanish- sovereign 
^oold  soon  be  abjnred,  it.  was  ^necessary  to :  fix  upon  a  siwb- 
^atituite.  "As  toigoverning  these  provinces  in  the  form  of^a 
republic,"  said  he,  ppaaking  for  the* states-general,  "those 
»«bo :  know  the  condition,  privileges,  and  ordinances  of  the 
oountry,  canieasirly  imdeorstand  that  'tis. hardly. possible. to 
^apense  with  a,  head  or  superintendent.".  X  At  the  same 
time,  I  he  i  plainly  intimated  that  this  '^bead  or  >  superin- 
tendent" was  to  be,,  not  laiimonarch — a -one-Puler-T4Mit 
.  merely  the  hereditary  .chief  magistrate;^  of  <a:free  commofi- 
twealth. 

Where  was  tlus  bereditarycbief  magisteate  to  be  found? 

.iHis  ©wn  .claims  -  be  i  absolutely  ,'wiiihdrew.    iThe  office  was 

^•within  bis*  grasp,  :and  he  might  easily  have  constituted  him- 

flblf  sovereign  of.  all :  the  ;Netherlands,§    :Perhaps  it  -would 

dbave  been  abetter  at  >that  time  bad  the  .advanced.  hi»  claims 

♦  •^Gelijk  als  ob  hy  Wei  dAdfi","  etc.— Address .  of  states-general,  Jtily,  rB79 
?«or,  iiii;  93b.  t  «Bor,  kvi-^T.  X  ibid.,  ariii.  93. 

:  §  ". XT  nog. ffioiBt  esrkeitdNWorden>id&tLergclegeB]2eiden.warea.ia«w«lkefyDe 

'  ver  kiszinge  met  een»',groote  meer  de  vheicL  dooi^egaaa  zoade  a\jn — en  mi^^n 

zonder  tegensprack,  indieu  hij  deze  eerzadit  gehitd  hdd.    'Bchter  vemeemtinen 

Diet  dat  uoch  hij  noch  zijne  aanhangeliiigea  daai-toe  immer  her  vooratel 

gewaagd  hebben/'ietOtr-^Yautder'Yjrnckt^iii.  72,  sqq. 
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and  accepted  the  sovereignty  wticli  Philip  had  forfeited. 
As  he  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  republic,  he 
might  honestly  have  taken  into  his  own  hands  the  sceptre 
which  he  considered  indispensable.  His  self-abnegation 
was,  however,  absolute.  Not  only  did  he  decline  sovereignty, 
but  he  repeatedly  avowed  his  readiness  to  lay  down  all  the 
of&ces  which  he  held,  if  a  more  useful  substitute  could  be 
found.  "Let  no  man  think,"  said  he,  in  a  remarkable 
speech  to  the  states-general,  "  that  my  good-will  is  in  any 
degree  changed  or  diminished.  I  agree  to  obey — as  the 
least  of  the  lords  or  gentlemen  of  the  land  could  do — what- 
ever person  it  may  please  you  to  select.  You  have  but  to 
command  my  services  wheresoever  they  are  most  wanted ; 
to  guard  a  province  or  a  single  city,  or  in  any  capacity  in 
which  I  may  be  found  most  useful.  I  promise  to  do  my 
duty,  with  all  my  strength  and  skill,  as  Grod  and  my  con- 
science are  witnesses  that  I  have  done  it  hitherto."  * 

The  negotiations  pointed  to  a  speedy  abjuration  of  Philip; 
the  republic  was  contemplated  by  none ;  the  Prince  of 
Orange  absolutely  refused  to  stretch  forth  his  own  hand ; — 
who  then  was  to  receive  the  sceptre  which  was  so  soon  to 
be  bestowed  ?  A  Grerman  prince  had  been  tried — in  some- 
what abnormal  position — but  had  certainly  manifested  small 
capacity  for  aiding  the  provinces.  Nothing  could  well  be 
more  insignificant  than  the  figure  of  Matthias ;  and,  more- 
over, his  imperial  brother  was  anything  but  favorably  dis- 
posed. It  was  necessary  to  manage  Eudolph.  To  treat 
the  Archduke  with  indignity,  now  that  he  had  been  partly 
established  in  the  Netherlands  would  be  to  incur  the  Em- 
peror's enmity.  His  friendship,  however,  could  hardly  be 
secured  by  any  advancement  bestowed  upon  his  brother ; 
for  Rudolph's  services  against  prerogative  and  the  Pope 
were  in  no  case  to  be  expected.  Nor  was  there  much  hope 
from  the  Protestant  princes  of  G-ermany.  The  day  had 
passed  for  generous  sympathy  with  those  engaged  in  the 
great  struggle  which  Martin  Luther  had  commenced.  The 
present  generation  of  G-erman  Protestants  were  more  in- 
clined to  put  down  the  Calvinistic  schism  at  home  than  to 
save  it  from  oppression  abroad.  Men  were  more  disposed 
to  wrangle  over  the  thrice-gnawed  bones  of  ecclesiastical 
casuistry,  than  to  assist  their  brethren  in  the  field.     "I 

.    •  Bor,  xi7.  143.     Speech  of  Nov.  26, 1679. 
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know  not,"  said  G-aultherus,  "  whether  the  calamity  of  the 
Netherlands,  or  the  more  than  bestial  stupidity  of  the  Ger- 
mans, be  most  deplorable.  To  the  insane  contests  on  theo- 
logical abstractions  we  owe  it  that  many  are  ready  to 
breathe  blood  and  slaughter  against  their  own  brethren. 
The  hatred  of  the  Lutherans  has  reached  that  point  that 
they  can  rather  tolerate  Papists  than  ourselves."* 

In  England,  there  was  much  sympathy  for  the  provinces, 
and  there — although  the  form  of  government  was  still  ar- 
bitrary— the  instincts  for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which 
have  ever  characterized  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  were  not  to 
be  repressed.  Upon  many  a  battle-field  for  liberty  in  the 
Netherlands,  "men  whose  limbs  were  made  in  England" 
were  found  contending  for  the  right.  The  blood  and 
treasure  of  Englishmen  flowed  freely  in  the  cause  of  their 
relatives  by  religion  and  race,  but  these  were  the  efforts 
of  individuals.  Hitherto  but  little  assistance  had  been 
rendered  by  the  English  Queen,  who  had,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  distracted  the  provinces  by  her  fast-and-loose  policy, 
both  towards  them  and  towards  Anjou.  The  political 
rivalry  between  that  Prince  and  herself  in  the  Netherland 
had,  however,  now  given  place  to  the  memorable  love- 
passage  from  which  important  results  were  expected,  and  it 
was  thought  certain  that  Elizabeth  would  view  with  satis- 
faction any  dignity  conferred  upon  her  lover.f 

Orange  had  a  right  to  form  this  opinion.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  well  known  that  the  chief  councillors  of  Elizabeth 
— ^while  they  were  all  in  favor  of  assisting  the  provinces — 
looked  with  anything  but  satisfaction  upon  the  Anjou 
marriage.  "  The  Duke,"  wrote  Davison  to  Walsingham 
(in  July,  1579),  "seeks,  forsooth,  under  a  pretext  of 
marriage  with  her  highness,  the  rather  to  espouse  the  Low 
Countries — ^the  chief  ground  and  object  of  his  pretended 
love,  howsoever  it  be  disguised."  The  envoy  believed  both 
Elizabeth  and  the  provinces  in  danger  of  taking  unto  them- 
selves a  very  bad  master.  "  Is  there  any  means, "  he  added, 
"  so  apt  to  sound  the  very  bottom  of  our  estates,  and  to 

•  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives,  etc.,  vii.  7.  Hubert  Languet,  too,  lamented 
the  coldness  of  Germany  towards  her  brathrea  in  blood  and  creed.  '<  Ger- 
mania  suo  more,"  he  writes  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  "  est  otiosa  spectatrix  tra- 
gaediamm,  quse  apnd  vidnas  ipsi  gentes  ag^ontur  et  ex  ahenis  incommodis  sua 
commoda  capit." — Ep.  71,  p.  254. 

t  Letter  of  Orange  to  the  "  Nearer-nnited  states,"  apud  Bor,  3,  xiv.  132, 
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Junderaiid  breake  the  neck  of  alLaabliigood^urpoBe  as  ibid 
necessity  of  the  tyanei shall  set-abrocli  ?*** 

The  provinces  of ; Holland  and  &akuid,L<nDtwith6tandii^g 
.the love  they  bore  to  vWiHiam  of  Oraage,  oonld . never.be 
.  persnaded -by  hisiarguments  into  favoring. lAjijou.    Jindeod, 
it  was  rather  on  .account  of  the  love  theyjbore  the  Piinee — 
whom  they  were  determined  ^ to  have  .for rtheireeoYKPeigBt — 
that  they  refused  to  listen. to  aaj  peysnasianinriiBvor  of  his 
rival,  although  coming  &om  (his '.own : lips.     The  r^stafcefi- 
ugeneral,  in  a  report  to  the  ^states:  of  jSoUand,  •  drawmap 
viinder  the  superintendence  of  the  Prance,  bzought  iovwam 
(AU  the  usual  arguments  for:  accepting  the  rFrenchBnke^ki 
case  the  abjuraidon  should  take-,  placeti*    They  ujrged  the 
contract  with.  Anjou  (of  iAugust  13th,  1578),  .ii^  'gnat 
texpenses  he  hadidready  incurred  an  their  behalf ;"  the-  diuxger 
.  of  offending  .him ;  the  possibility  that  in*Sttch,case  he.  wo»ld 
isUy  himself  with  Spain;  thetrprospect that,  in  coBAQquenoe 
of  such  a  result,  thwe  'Would  be  three  £neiiHes'inithe(;fiakl 
against  them — the  Walloons,  the.Bpaniiffds,  and  thekEr^och, 
.all  whose  forces  would  eventually  be  turned  upon. Holland 
.and  Zealand  alone.     It  was  represented  that  the  eelec^ifni 
of  Anjou  would,  on  the  other  hand,  secure  the  friendBhip.df 
France— an  alliance  which  would  inspire  both  theiEmpesor 
.and  the  Spanish  monarch  with  fear ;:  for  they  could  not  con- 
template without  jealousy  A  possible,  incorporation^ioftite 
,  provinces  with  that  kingdom .   .  Moreover,  the^geograpincal 
situation  of  France  imade  its  friendship  inexpressibly  deair- 
.able.    The  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  weare,^  thecefbre, 
:  earnestly  invited  to . . send  <  deputies  to  .an  / assembly  of*  ike 
states-general,  in  order  to  conclude  measures  touching  tbe 
declaration  of  independence  to  be  made  against  tke?King, 
And  concerning  the  Action  of  the •  Duke  of  Anjou,;]: 

The  official  communications  bj  speech,  or  wmting  idf 
..Orange  to  the  diff^ent  corporations  <aaid  assemblies,  wane 
^t  this  period  of  enormous  extent.  .He  -^was  i  moved  ta.&a- 
quent  anger  by  the  parsimony^  the  inteihprovinoialgaalouay, 
the  dull  perception  of:  the  different  .«states,:iand  he<  o£ken 
expressed  his  wrath  in  unequivocal  language.  He  dealt 
roundly  with  all  public  bodies.  His  eloquence  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a. bold,  (Uncompromfising,  truth-telling,  apinit, 

*«.AFdiweB'de'la'  MEalsen  dH)i«iige^tetc.j  vi.  ^^^-c^q. 
t  Report  in  Bor,  xiii.  92—95. 
t  Boy,  suL^95a. 
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^^whether  the  ^-words  tiiiigbt-pi<09e  palafcable •  or '  bitter  to  bas 
audience.  His  language  rebuked  Ms  'headers  more  '  fre- 
jqiiently  than  it  caressed  them,  for  he  felt  it  >^mpossibie,'  at 
fil  times,  to  consult  >bc^h  the  humc^rs'and*  the  high  'interests 
ofthepeople^  and^hehfld'no'he8itation;>as  guardian  of  popular 
;Jil>^y,  (in  .denouneing^  the' ^pular  vices  by  which  it'wss 
iWidaugered.* 

JBjt  botlLgreat  parties,  he  'OomplaiBed,  his^  shortcomines 
t^ere  allnoted^  ithe  good  which' ihe  had  accompUshed  passed 
•OTcr  in  gdlenccl"    )  He  solemnly  protested  that  he  deeired, 
jout'  of  his  ( twhole'  heart,  the<  advaneement  'Of" that  r^ligioati 
^whicb  he  publicly  professed,' and  with  Good's  blessing,  hoped 
io  profess*  tathe  end  of  .hi&. life,  J  but 'nevertheless,  he  're- 
minded the  states  that  he  had  swom,^  upon  taking  dffice  as 
ildeutenant-Oeneral,  to  keep  ^'^  all  the  subjects  •  6f  the  land 
^^uaMy  under :  this*  ^protection,''  and  that  *  he  had  kept  his 
oath.     He.'Tebuked  the  parsimony  which 'placed' the  ae- 
'ieepted  chief:  of  .the  provinces  in  va- sordid  and  contemptible 
/position.     '*  The  lArchduke  has  been  compelled,' '  said  he,  in 
^ugust^  to  the  states-general,  '^  to  break  up  housekeeping, 
•^fbrwant  of  means.   'How  shameful,  and  disreputable  for  the 
OQuntry^df  he  should  becompelled,  for  very  poverty,  to  learo 
the/^d!"    .'He  offered  to  lay 'down  all  the -power -with 
•which:  he  .'had  himself  been  clothed,  but  insisted,  if  he 'were 
•to.  continue  in^office,<upon  bdngtprovided' with  larger  means 
^f: being  useful.     " 'Twas  impossible,'^  ha  said,  "for  him'.*o 
.€efve< longer ■  :Qn  the ^ «ame  footing ,xs  heretofore ; 'finding 

**"^  Aries  -ad  r^;«ndam  ^leben^/'-  wys  one  who  knew  him  /Well,  ''in  so 
.mum;  qnam!  licet  pnsfracti  obBtinativAnimi,  tanten  ud  obsequiamiflezii: 
jumc  blamla^aspera  nnaoAo  vk^eata  omtioneM^^^^firafiMntJor  :<2^4i«ttf^i9n««i 
Unociniorum.  Libertatis  atqne  autoritatis  Bane  adsiduns  cvstos,  nt  Ubecd 
9ill]^lsaa•ol9ieere  Titia  ]K>saet;"-^Ey.  Beidan.,"Amn.  B^g.,  ii.  59. 

r  t  Iiobber  to\thft«tate8-g^ei»l,i  JkiigcuV1679,-a|nul.BQrfxiv.f97«  sqq.  iThia 
was  the  opinion  fieqiiHi^l7,.expxa38ed.][)y;Lapgnet :  "  GbasiBli.the'  fiieBdafaipiof 
the  ]?ruice,  I  beseech  you,^  h»wiites  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  *'  for  there  is.no 
SMOi'like'taim  in  all  Christendom.  ^-Nerertheless/  his:  is -the  lot  of  alLmen  Uf 
ynuUttco-**to  b»  ccnsond  hy  «11  ipadiies.  i/Qie  fMOfileoamidainithat  Jie  despises 
ttoa ;  the  nobility  dedara  tiiat  it.  is  .their  onler.whiehi  he.hate8 ; . andithiSris 
ms  sensible  as  If  you  w«re  to  tellrme  that  you  were  the  son  of  a  clown  (qnaai 
Ti'dieebat  mihi;  ego  mm  patre  nlitieo  xiiatilB>'."-^Ep.*  ad-^ydn. ,  ep.  76,  p.  270. 
f'.IEgo  son  poesTim.JBtiai4uiniii»ri> Aiiriaci'pnidentiamrBt epqnstiimiiHih«Bl/M» 
oontinii^,  " in  tanta aBgotionunmole snstinenda etfiBreiuUs totiiyiuiis.  .<0h- 
veeroTespice  ejus  virtutem  et  ne'  deterreat  a  colenda  cum  eo  amicitia  c|jns  for- 
tona,  quse  tandem  etiam  forte  magis  laeta  fulgebit." — Ibid. 

t  " hoewel  dat  wy  niet  en  wilkn:  ontkimnen  vdatiwy  niet  nit-f^sdier 

hexten  ensoaden  begeert  hiebbett'de4nordertnge''«an.ickBr  Religio'Tan dewelke 
4iry  •God  lof  openbare  pn>feesiedoen.-«n  Terh(^ien''t  selyeie>doen  totden  ekide 
onser  leevens,"  etc. — Letter  to  the  states-general,  ubi  sup. 
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himself  without  power  or  authority,  without  means,  without 
troops,  without  money,  without  obedience."*  He  reminded 
the  states-general  that  the  enemy — under  pretext  of  peace 
negotiations — were  ever  circulating  calumnious  statements 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  personally  the  only  obstacle  to 
peace.  The  real  object  of  these  hopeless  conferences  was  to 
sow  dissension  through  the  land,  to  set  burgher  against 
burgher,  house  against  house.  As  in  Italy,  G-uelphs  and 
Ghibellines — as  in  Florence,  the  Neri  and  Bianchi — as  in 
Holland,  the  Hooks  and  Cabbeljaws  had,  by  their  unfortu- 
nate quarrels,  armed  fellow-countrymen  and  families  against 
each  other — so  also,  nothing  was  so  powerful  as  religious 
difference  to  set  friend  against  friend,  father  against  son, 
husband  against  wife.f 

He  warned  the  states  against  the  peace  propositions  of 
the  enemy.  Spain  had  no  intention  to  concede,  but  was 
resolved  to  extirpate.  Por  himself,  he  had  certainly  every- 
thing to  lose  by  continued  war.  His  magnificent  estates 
were  withheld,  and — added  he  with  simplicity — there  is  no 
man  who  does  not  desire  to  enjoy  his  own.  J  The  liberation 
of  his  son,  too,  from  his  foreign  captivity,  was,  after  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  the  mherland,  the  dearest 
object  of  his  heart.  Moreover,  ho  was  himself  approaching 
the  decline  of  life.  Twelve  years  he  had  spent  in  perpetu^ 
anxiety  and  labour  for  the  cause.  As  he  approached  old 
age,  he  had  sufficient  reason  to  desire  repose.  Neverthe- 
less, considering  the  great  multitude  of  people  who  were 
leaning  upon  him,  he  should  account  himself  disgraced  if, 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  private  advantage,  he  were  to 
recommend  a  peace  which  was  not  perfectly  secure.  As 
regarded  his  own  personal  interests,  he  could  easily  place 
himself  beyond  danger — yet  it  would  be  otherwise  with  the 
people.  The  existence  of  the  religion  which,  through  the 
mercy  of  Q-od  he  professed,  would  be  sacrificed,  and  count- 
less multitudes  of  innocent  men  would,  by  his  act,  be  thrown 
bodily  into  the  hands  of  the  bloody-thirsty  inquisitors  who, 
in  times  past,  had  murdered  so  many  persons,  and  so  utterly 
desolated  the  land.  In  regard  to  the  ceaseless  insinuations 
against  his  character  which  paen  uttered  "  over  their  tables 

*  Letter  to  the  states-general,  ubi  snp. 

t  Letter  to  the  states-general,  Sept.  18,  1579.    Bor,  2,  xiv.  131,  sqq. 
i  **Daer  is  uiemand  by  soude  wel  begerem  bet  sijne  to  gebroiken." — Letter 
to  the  states-generaL 
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and  in  tlie  Btreeta,"  he  observed  pbiloaophically,  that  "  raan- 
Itind  were  naturally  inclined  to  calumny,  particularly  againat 
those  who  eserciBed  government  over  them.  His  liie  was 
the  beat  answer  to  those  slanders.  Being  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  he  should  doubtless  do  better  in  a  personal  point  of 
view  to  accept  the  excellent  and  projltable  offers  which  were 
daily  made  to  him  by  the  enemy."*  He  might  be  justified 
in  such  a  course,  when  it  vtas  remembered  how  many  had 
deserted  him  and  forsworn  their  religion.  Nevertheless, 
lie  had  ever  refused,  and  should  ever  refuse,  to  listen  to 
offers  by  which  only  his  own  personal  interests  were  secured. 
As  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  he  had  thus  far  done  ail 
in  his  power,  with  the  small  resources  placed  at  hia  com- 
mand. He  was  urged  by  the  "nearer-united  states"  to 
retain  the  post  of  Lieut  en  ant- General.  He  was  ready  to 
consent.  He  was,  however,  not  willing  to  hold  office  a 
moment,  unless  he  had  power  to  compel  cities  to  accept 
garrisons,  to  enforce  the  collection  of  needful  supplies 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  in  general  to  do  everything 
■which  he  judged  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
oountry-t 

Three  councils  were  now  established — one  to  be  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  Archduke  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
two  others  to  reside  rGspectively  in  Pkndera  and  in 
Utrecht.  They  were  to  be  appointed  by  Matthias  and  the 
Prince,  upon  a  double  nomination  from  the  estates  of  the 
united  provinces.  Their  decisions  were  to  be  made  accord- 
ing to  a  majority  of  votes,  and  there  was  to  be  no  secret 
cabinet  behind  and  above  their  dehberatlons.;^  It  was  long, 
however,  before  these  councils  were  put  into  working  order. 
The  fatal  jealousy  of  the  provincial  authorities,  the  small 
ambition  of  local  magistrates,  interposed  daily  obstacles  to 
the  vigorous  march  of  the  generdity.§  Never  was  jea- 
lousy more  mischievous,  never  circumspection  more  mis- 
applied. It  was  not  a  land  nor  a  crisis  in  which  there  was 
peril  of  centralization.  Local  municipal  government  was 
in  truth  t!io  only  force  left.     There  was  no  possibility  of 

irtijka  condition  sen  (a  usmen  hIb  da  idve  lijD 
lYeu  Vflfre  by  doer  na  lukdda  Yrillon  Meteivjn  tm 
1  tot  oonig  'poTLiaalior  nccord  tsiiIuh." — Lettor 
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its  being  merged  in  a  central  iaathoritrjrwliicli  did  not  exist. 
The  country  was  •  without  a  centre;  There  was  smalL' 
chance  of  apoplexy  where  there  was  no  head.  The  dangeF' 
lay  in  the  mutual  repnlsweness  of  these  atoms  of  sovereignty- 
— in  the  centrifugal  tendencies  which' were fastTesolving*' 
isebulous  commonwealth  into  chaos.-  Disunion  and  dissen* 
sion  would  soon  bring  about  a  more  fatal  centralization:*'— 
that  of  absorption  in' a  distant  despotism. 

At  the  end  of  November,  1579;  Orange  made  another* 
remarkable  speech  in  the  states-general  at  Antwerp.*'  Hfe- 
handled  the  usnal  topics  with  his' customary  vigor;  and-' 
with  that  grace  and  warmth  of  delivery -which- always  mad^- 
Mb  eloquence  so  persuasive'  and  impre8sive.t '  Hespoke-crf' 
the  countless  calumnies  against '  himself^  the- chaffering- nigv- 
gardliness  of  the  provinces,  the  slender  result  produced  Dy» 
his  repeated  warnings.-  He  told  them  bluntly  the  gresli* 
cause  of  all  their  troubles.  It  was  4;he  absence  of  a  broads 
patriotism ;  it  was  the  narrow  power  gmdged  rather  thail33 
given  to  the  deputies -^  who  sat 'in*  the  general  assembly; 
They  were  mere  envoys,  tied  by  insiructionsw  They  wei©' 
powerless  to  act,  except  after  tedious  reference  to  the*^ 
will  of  their  masters,  the  provincial  boards.  The  deputies 
of  the  Union  came  thither,  he  said,  as  advocates  of  their' 
provinces  or-  their  cities,  not  as  councillors  of  a  commons- 
wealth — and  sought  to  farther  those  narrow  interests,  even- 
at  the  risk  of  destruction  to  their  sister  states.  The  coiii-^ 
tributions,  he  complained,  were  assessed  unequally,  and  ^i-* 

Cnded  selfishly.  Upon' this  occasion,  as  upon  all  occasion^ 
again  challenged  inquiry  into  the  purity  of  his  government^" 
demanded  chastisem^it,:  if  any  act  of  mal-administration  on** 
his  part  could  be  found,  and  repeated  his  anxious  desiie^ 
either  to  be  relieved  from  his  functions,  or  to  be  fumisbed- 
with  the  means  of  discharging  them  with  efficiency. 

On  the  12th' of  December,  1579,  he  again- made  a  powefw**- 
fill    speech    in    the    states-general. J     Upon    the   9th    erf. 
January,  1580,  following,  he  made  an  elaborate   address' 
upon  the-  state  of" the  country,  urging  the  necessity* of 
raising  instantly  a  considerable  army  of  good  and  expa- 

•  In  Bor,  xiy.  141—143. 

i  •"  Ayec  un  accent  propre,"  feiyB  one  of  his  most  bitlcr  enemies,  "et  actldff 
convonable,  eu  qnoi  la  Prince  d'Orang^  ezuelloit  — donnant  h  I'assemblte  si 
graiide  impression  et  persoasion  q«'il  remporta  le  frnict  qu'il  deairoit,"  eto.-^ 
Kenom  de  France,  MS.,  t.  ir.  c.  zi. 

t  Bor.  xiv.  150, 161. 
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nessced  soldiers.  He  fixed  the  indispensable  number '  of 
aacb-aforce-at  twelve  tbouaand;  foot,  four  thoasand' horsey 
aod.  at  least  twelve  hundred  pioneers.  "Weigh  well  the 
niaito»/7  saidiie^in  conclusion^  "which- 1  have  thus  urged, 
and  which  are  of  the  most  extreme  necessity.  Men  in  their 
uiaioai  need,  are  daii^  coming  to  me- for  refuge,  as  if  I  held 
pomerovaruU  things  in  my  hand, ' '  At  the  same  time  he  com'- 
plaiiied.that  by^^reasonof  the  dilatoriness  of  the  states^  he 
wu  pievented.  from  alleviating;  misery  when  he  knew  the 
zemedj  to  be  within  reach.  "  I  beg  you;  however,*  my^ 
masters,"  ha.  continued,:  "to  believe  that  this  address  of 
mineis.no -simple<  discourse*  'lis  a  faithful  presentment 
o£  matters  iwhiohy.if  not  refomned,.  will  cause  the  speedy 
anil  absolute  ruin  .of  the  land^  "Whatever  betide,  however* 
I/prayyou  .to  hold  yourselvesaasured^  that  with  God's  help^ 
X am' determined  to- live  with  you.or  to  die  with  you.**  *' 

Early  in  the*year  1580,  th&  Prince  was  doomed  to  a  bitter 
diaappointment,.and  .the  provinces  to  a  severe  loss,  in  the 
tfieason  of  Obont  Benneberg,  governor  of  Friesland.  This 
young,  noble-  was  ^  of ;  the  great :  Lalain  family.  He  was.  a 
younger*  brother  of  Anthony,  Count  of  Hoogstraaten — ^the* 
nnwaverxngrfriend:  of  .Orange;  He  had- been,  brought  up  in 
the  family  of 'his -cousin^:  the>  Count  de  Lalain,  governor  of 
Hainault,  and  had  inherited  the  title  of  Eenneberg  from  an* 
imcle;:  who.  was  a  dignitary  of  the  church.f  For  more  than 
a  year  there'  had  been  suspicions  of  his  fidelity.  He  was 
si^posed  to  have  been  tampered,  with  by  the  Ihike  of 
Terranova,  on  the:  first  arrival  of  that  functionary  in  the 
SHstherlands^.  Nevertheless  the  Prince;  of  Orange  was. 
imwilHi^.  to  listen  to  the  whispers  against  him..  Being 
himself  the- mark  of  calumny^  and  having  a  tender  remem- 
brance of  the  eld^?Hbro1iLer;  he  persisted  in  reposing  confi- 
dence in  a  man  who  was  in  reality  unworthy  of  his  friend- 
nhxp^  George  Tia1ain»  therefore,  remained  stadholder  of 
Eiriesland  and  Brenthe^  and  in  posaessiim'  of  the  capital 
city,  Groningen. 

*  B^i  zhr.  153^^160.  Tha estimated  exponses^f  tbe  states'  army  for  thr 
yisnlSSQ^  to  be  asaesaed nfMrn  aH  tbe  ^pi*ormoeB,'wasvp«r  month,  518,000 
florinsk  This' provided-  for  22ft  .inftntty  •companies,  ^amoanting  to  32,162  men, 
aik<a.mcmtfafypa7t>£  35a)240Lifleniis ;  S^TSOiCH^MliT- at  ^0,590  florins  moi^hly 
ifageR,beBul«e  1,200  ClenoAiwraitenr: at.  40,000  florins  per  month,  witb  other, 
iuc^cbntid  expenses;-.  AcaptaiaTeoeifeiftOO  florins  per  month,  a  lieutonant- 40^ 
a  aeEgsimt.l2,ai  sia:;gBoaJ.2;:.eto^eto. — Btmaade  France,  MS;,  t.  iv;'C^-37.: 

+  Bor,  XV.  276. 

i  Bor,  xiv.  162,  sqq.     Meteren,  z.  108^  H6efa,.ZTi7  681^ 
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The  rumors  concerning  him  proved  correct.  In  November, 
1579,  he  entered  into  a  formal  treaty  with  Terranova,  by 
which  he  was  to  receive — as  the  price  of  "  the  virtuous  re- 
solution which  he  contemplated" — the  sum  often  thousand 
crowns  in  hand,  a  further  sum  of  ten  thousand  crowns  within 
three  months,  and  a  yearly  pension  of  ten  thousand  florins. 
Moreover,  his  barony  of  Ville  was  to  be  erected  into  a  mar- 
quisate,  and  he  was  to  receive  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
at  the  first  vacancy.  He  was  likewise  to  be  continued  in  the 
same  offices  under  the  King  which  he  now  held  from  the 
estates.*  The  bill  of  sale,  by  which  he  agreed  with  a  cer- 
tain Quislain  le  Bailly  to  transfer  himself  to  Spain,  fixed 
these  terms  with  the  technical  scrupulousness  of  any  other 
mercantile  transaction.  Renneberg  sold  himself  as  one 
would  seU  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  his  motives  were  no  whit 
nobler  than  the  cynical  contract  would  indicate.  "  See  you 
not,"  said  he,  in  a  private  letter  to  a  Mend,  "  that  this  whole 
work  is  brewed  by  the  Nassaus  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
greatness,  and  that  they  are  everywhere  provided  with  the 
very  best  crumbs  ?  They  are  to  be  stadholders  of  the  prin- 
cipal provinces  ;  we  are  to  content  ourselves  with  Overyssel 
and  Drente.  Therefore  I  have  thought  it  best  to  make  my 
peace  with  the  King,  from  whom  more  benefits  are  to  be 

got."t 

Jealousy  and  selfishness,  then,  were  the  motives  of  his 
"  virtuous  resolution."  He  had  another,  perhaps  a  nobler 
incentive.  He  was  in  love  with  the  Countess  Meghen, 
widow  of  Lancelot  Berlaymont,  and  it  was  privately  stipu- 
lated that  the  influence  of  his  Majesty's  government  should 
be  employed  to  bring  about  his  marriage  with  the  lady.    The 

*  Reconciliation  de  Groningen  et  du  Comte  de  Benneberg,  MS.,  i.  f.  59, 69, 
75.  Under  this  euphemism,  by  way  of  title,  the  original  agreements  of  Ren- 
neberg,  together  with  a  large  mass  of  correspondence  relative  to  his  famous 
treason,  are  aiTanged  in  the  royal  archives  at  Brussels,  in  two  folio  vols,  of 
MS. — Compare  Byvoegsd  Auth.  Stukk.  tot  P.  Bor,  ii.  3,  4.  The  teims  of  the 
bargain  thus  coldly  set  forth,  are  worthy  attention,  as  showing  the  psrfectly 
mercantile  manner  in  which  these  great  nobles  sold  themselves.  A.n  honest 
attachment,  such  as  was  manifested  by  cavaliers  like  Berlaymont  and  his  four 
brave  sons,  to  the  royal  and  Catholic  cause,  can  be  respected,  even  while  we 
regret  that  so  much  bravery  should  have  been  expended  in  support  of  bo  infa- 
mous a  tyranny.  But  while  their  fanaticism  can  be  forgiven,  no  language  is 
strong  enough  to  stigmatize  the  men  who  deserted  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
conscience  for  hire.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Renneberg  was  much  more 
Tirtuous  than  a  large  number  of  his  distinguished  compeers,  many  of  whom 
were  transfeiTcd  so  often  from  one  side  to  the  other,  that  they  at  last  lost  all 
convertible  value. 

t  Kluit,  HoU.  Staatsrcg.,  i.  176,  note  5. 
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.  reaty,  however,  wliicli  Beimeberghad  made  with  Quislain  1b 
fiailly  waa  not  immediately  carried  out.  Early  ia  February, 
^80,  his  Bister  and  evil  geaius,  CoruDlia  Lalain,  wife  of 
Baron  Monceau,  made  him  a  viait  at  Grouingen.  She  im- 
Wored  him  not  to  give  over  his  aoul  to  perdition  by  oppress- 
pig  the  Holy  Church.  8Ue  also  appealed  to  hia  family  pride, 
brfiich  should  keep  him,  ahe  aaid,  from  the  contamination  of 
iBompanionBhip  with  "  baae-born  weavers  and  furriera."    8he 

'■was  of  opinion  that  to  contaminate  hia  high-hom  iingera 
with  base  bribea  were  a  leaser  degradation.  Tlie  peuaion, 
the  crowns  in  hand,  the  marquisate,  the  coUar  of  the  Golden 
Pleece,  were  all  held  before  his  eyes  again.  He  waa  per- 
suaded, moreover,  that  the  fair  hand  of  the  wealthy  widow 
would  be  the  crowning  prize  of  hia  treason,  but  in  this  he 
waa  destined  to  disappointment.  The  Countess  was  re- 
flerved  for  a  more  brilliant  and  a  more  bitter  fate.  She 
was  to  eapouse  a  man  of  higher  rank,  but  more  worthless 
character,  also  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  which 
she  was  herself  devoted,  and  who  was  even  accused  of  at- 
tempting her  life  in  her  old  age,  in  order  to  supply  her 
place  with  a,  younger  rivEil.* 

Tlie  artful  eloquence  of  Cornelia  de  Lalain  did  ita  work, 
and  Eenneberg  entered  into  correspondence  with  Parma. 
Jt  is  singular  with  how  much  indulgence  his  conduct  and 
character  were  regarded  both  before  and  subsequently  to 
his  treason.  There  was  something  attractive  about  the  man. 
In  an  age  when  many  German  and  Netherland  nohlea  were 
given  to  drunkeoneas  and  debauchery,  and  were  distinguished 
rather  for  coaraeneas  of  manner  and  brutality  of  intellect  t 
than  for  refinement  or  learning.  Count  Eenneberg,  on  the 
contrary,  was  an  elegant  and  accomplished  gentleman — the 

'  Sydney  of  his  country  in  ail  but  loyalty  of  character.  Ho 
was  ft  classical  scholar,  a  votary  of  music  and  poetry,  a  grace- 
ful troubadour,  and  a  valiant  knight.^  He  waa  "  sweet  and 
lovely  of  conversation,"  §  generous  and  bountiful  by  nature. 
With  so  many  good  gifts,  it  waa  a  thousand  pitiua  that  the 
gift  of  truth  had  been  denied  him.  Never  did  treason  look 
more  amiable,  but  it  waa  treason  of  the  blackest  dye.     Ho 

•  Motenm,  i.  IHS.     Bor.  sir.  161,  uid  Hoofd.  niii.  K3. 
t  Sec  tbo  lottera  of  Coont  laiia  of  Naasau  nnd  a!  tUe  LiuiiJgrayo  William,  iu 
Arckiya,  «tc.,  to1<i.  vi.  sod  tU.,  pusiui. 
I    Hoofd,  ivUl.  T73. 

I  "  Soot  ea  liaDljlt  van  MUTcrwOo."— Bar,  irl.  270-1. 
.  TOI..  III. 
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was  trescherous,  in  tbe  hamp  of  her  utmost  need,  to  tiift 
oonntiy  which  had  tnuted  him«  He  was  treacherous  to  tto 
great  man  who  had  leaned  upon  his  truth,  when  all  otbeis 
had  abandoned  him.*  He  was  treadierous  from  the  most 
sordid  of  motives — jealousy  of  his  £iend  and  loye  of  place 
and  pelf;  but  his  subsequent  remorse  and  his  eadj  deatb 
have  cast  a  reil  o?er  the  blackness  of  his  erime. 

While  Cornelia  de  Lalain  was  in  Groningen,  Orange  wm 
in  Holland.  Intercepted  letters  lef^  no  doubt  of  the  jdot^ 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Prinee,  then  on  his  waj  te 
Amsterdam,  should  summosi  the  Count  to  an  internew; 
Benneberg's  trouble  at  the  proximity  oi  Orange  could  not 
be  suppressed,  f  He  felt  that  he  could  nerer  look  his  -friencL 
in  the  face  again.  His  plans  were  not  ripe ;  it  was  desiraUe 
to  dissemble  for  a  season  longer ;  but  how  could  he  meet 
that  tranquil  eye  which  ^  looked  quite  through  the  deedft  of 
men  P''  It  was  obvious  to  Benneberg  that  Ms  deed  was  to 
be  done  forthwith,  if  he  would  esa^e  diseomfiture.  Ti» 
Prince  would  soon  be  in  Q-roningen,  and  his  presence  wonU 
dispel  the  plots  which  had  been  secretiy  constructed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8rd  March,  1580,  the  Count  ente^ 
tained  a  large  number  of  the  most  dislanguished  fEunilies  of 
the  place  at  a  ball  and  banquet.  At  the  supper-table,  H^ 
debrand,  chief  biurgomaster  of  the  city,  bluntly  interrogated 
his  host  concerning  the  calumnious  reports  which  were  in 
circulation,  expressing  the  hope  that  there  was  no  truth  in 
these  inventions  of  his  enemies.  Thus  sammoned,  Eenn&- 
berg,  seizing  the  hands  of  Hildebrand  in  both  his  own,  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  my  father !  you  whom  I  esteem  as  my  father, 
can  you  suspect  me  of  such  guilt  ?  I  pray  you,  trust  me^ 
and  fear  me  not!"  J 

With  this  he  restored  the  burgomaster  and  all  the  other 
guests  to  confidence.  The  feast  and  dance  proceeded,  while 
iLenneberg  was  quietly  arranging  his  plot.  During  the 
night  all  the  leading  patriots  were  taken  out  of  their  bed^ 
and  carried  to  prison,  notice  being  at  the  same  time  giveA 

*  "Je  xne  sals  trouT^,**  wrote  the  Prince  in  March,  1580,  to  Lazans 
Schwendi,  <*et  tronve  encore  2^  pr^ent  abandonn^  non  senlement  de  seconxs  flt 
assistance,  mais  mesme  de  communicatiou  et  de  conseil,  en  la  plus  grande  diffl- 
cnlt^  da  temps  et  dangereoses  occurrences  qui  xne  tomheot  sur  les  bras."—- Aiv 
chives,  vii.  231. 

t  Bor,  xiv.  167. 

t  Ibid.     Mcteren,  x.  169.    Hoofd,  xvi.  662. 
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to  the  secret  adherents  of  Benneberg.  Before  dawn,  a 
nnmerous  mob  of  boatmen  and  ragrants,  well  armed,  ap 
peared  upon  the  public  square.  They  bore  torches  and 
i^andards,  and  amazed  the  quiet  little  city  with  their  shouts. 
The  place  was  formally  taken  into  possession,  cannon  were 
planted  in  front  of  the  Town-house  to  command  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  and  barricades  errecfced  at  various  important 
points.  Just  at  daylight,  Eenneberg  himself,  in  complete  ar- 
mor, rode  into  the  square,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  looked 
ghastly  as  a  corpse.*  He  was  followed  by  thirty  troopers, 
armed,  like  himself,  from  head  to  foot.  "  Stand  by  me  now," 
he  cried  to  the  assembled  throng ;  "  fail  me  not  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  now  I  am  for  the  first  time  your  stadholder." 

While  he  was  speaking,  a  few  citizens  of  the  highest 
class  forced  their  way  through  the  throng  and  addressed 
the  mob  in  tones  of  authority.  They  were  evidently  magis- 
terial persons  endeavoring  to  quell  the  riot.  As  they 
advanced,  one  of  Eenneberg'a  men-at-arms  discharged  his 
carabine  at  the  foremost  gentleman,  who  was  no  other  than 
burgomaster  Hildebrand.  He  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the 
stadholder — of  the  man  who  had  clasped  his  hands  a  few 
hours  before,  called  him  father,  and  implored  him  to  enter- 
tain no  suspicions  of  his  honor.  The  death  of  this  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  created  a  panic,  during  which  Sen- 
neberg  addressed  his  adherents,  and  stimulated  them  to 
atone  by  their  future  zeal  in  the  King's  service  for  their 
former  delinquency.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  city  was 
formerly  reunited  to  the  royal  government,  but  the  Count's 
measures  had  been  precipitated  to  such  an  extent,  that  he 
was  unable  to  carry  the  province  with  him,  as  he  had  hoped. 
On  the  contrary,  although  he  had  secured  the  city,  he  had 
secured  nothing  else.  He  was  immediately  beleaguered  by 
the  states'  force  in  the  province  under  the  command  of 
Barthold  Entes,  Hohenlo,  and  Philip  Louis  Nassau,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  send  for  immediate  assistance  from 
Parma.t 

♦  **  Van  't  hooft  ten  voete  gewapent." — Bor,  nbi  sup.  "In  vollen  harnas.** 
— ^Hoofd,  xvi.  682.  "Hy  sag  andera  niet  dan  een  dood  mensch." — ^Bor,  xIt. 
168b.     "  Heel  bestorven  om  de  kaakon." — Hoofd,  nbi  snp. 

t  MS.  holographic  letter  of  Benneberg  to  Prince  of  Parma,  March  3, 1680. 
— ^Bec.  Groning,  et  Benneberg,  i.  69.  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd. — Compare  Apo- 
logie  d'Orange,  p.  121.  Groen  v.  Prinst.,  Archives,  vii.  243—248 ;  Strada,  2, 
iii.  136, 136.    Ev.  Bddani,  ii.  30. 
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The  Prince  of  Orange,  being  thus  bitterly  disappointed 
by  the  treachery  of  his  iHend,  and  foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
avert  the  immediate  consequences,  continued  his  interrupted 
loumey  to  Amsterdam.  Here  he  was  received  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm.* 

,    *  Bor,  xiy.  170.   Hoofd,  xvL  684, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Captivity  of  La  None — Cruel  propositions  of  Philip — Siege  of  Groningen — 
Death  of  Barthold  Entes — His  character — Hoheolo  commands  in  the  north 
— His  incompetence — He  is  defeated  on  Hardenberg  Heath — Petty  operations 
— Isolation  of  Orange — Dissatisfaction  and  departure  of  Count  John — Re- 
monstrance of  Archduke  Matthias — Embassy  to  Anjon — Holland  and  Zea- 
land offer  the  sovereignty  to  Orange — Conquest  of  Portng^ — Granvelle 
proposes  the  Ban  against  the  Prince — It  is  published — ^The  document  ana- 
lyzed— The  Apology  of  Orange  analyzed  and  characterized — Siege  of  Steenwyk 
by  Rcnnebcrg — Forgeries — Siege  relieved — Death  of  Benneberg — Institution 
of  the  '*  Land- Council" — Duchess  of  Parma  sent  to  the  Netherlands — An- 
ger of  Alexander — Prohibition  of  Catholic  worship  in  Antwerp,  Utrecht, 
and  elsewhere — Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  United  Provinces — 
Negotiations  with  Anjou — ^The  sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand  pro- 
visionally accepted  by  Orange — Tripartition  of  the  Netherlands — Power  of 
the  Priuce  described — Act  of  Abjuration  analyzed — Philosophy  of  Nether- 
land  politics — Views  of  the  government  compact — Acquiescence  by  tho 
people  in  the  action  of  the  estates — Departure  of  Archduke  Matthias. 

The  war  continued  in  a  languid  and  desultory  manner  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  At  an  action  near  Ingel- 
munster,  the  brave  and  accomplished  De  la  Noue  was  made 
prisoner.*  This  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  states,  a  cruel 
blow  to  Orange,  for  he  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced soldiers,  but  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers 
of  his  age.  His  pen  was  as  celebrated  as  his  sword.f  In 
exchange  for  the  illustrious  Frenchman  the  states  in  vain 
offered  Count  Egmont,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  a  few 
weeks  before,  and  De  Selles,  who  was  captured  shortly 
afterwards.  Parma  answered,  contemptuously,  that  he 
would  not  give  a  lion  for  two  sheep. J  Even  Champagny 
was  offered  in  addition,  but  without  success.  Parma  had 
written  to  Philip,  immediately  upon  the  capture,  that,  were 
it  not  for  Egmont,  Selles,  and  others,  then  in  the  power  of 
Orange,  he  should  order  the  execution  of  La  None.  Under 
the  circumstances,  however,  he  had  begged  to  be  informed 
as  to  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  and  in  the  meantime  had 
placed  the  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Limburg,  under  charge 

*  Bor,  XV.  194.  195.    Hoofd,  xvi.  690. 

t  **  Che  egli  habbia  saputo,"  says  Bentivoglio,  "cosi  ben  manoggiarc  la 
peuna  come  la  spada;  e  valere  in  pace  non  punto  mono  che  in  gucrra."— > 
Guerra  di  Fiandra,  2,  i.  249. 

X  Ev.  Boidan.,  Ann.  iL  39. 
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of  De  Billy.*  His  Majesty,  of  course,  never  signified  his 
pleasure,  and  the  illustrious  soldier  remained  for  five  years 
m  a  loathsome  dungeon  more  befitting  a  condemned  male- 
factor than  a  prisoner  of  war.  It  was  in  the  donjon  keep 
of  the  castle,  lighted  only  by  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  and 
was  therefore  exposed  to  the  rain  and  all  inclemencies  of 
the  sky,  while  rats,  toads,  and  other  vermin  housed  in  the 
miry  noor.f  Here  this  distinguished  personage,  Francis 
with  the  Iron  Arm,  whom  all  Frenchmen,  Catholic  or 
Huguenot,  admired  for  his  genius,  bravery,  and  purity  of 
character,  passed  .five  years  of  close  confinement.  The 
govemm^it  was  most  anxious  to  take  his  life,  but  the  cap- 
tivity of  Egmont  and  others  prevented  the  accomplishment 
of  their  wishes.  During  this  long  period,  the  wife  and 
numerous  friends  of  La  None  were  unwearied  in  their 
efforts  to  effect  his  ransom  or  exchange,J  but  none  of  ttie 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots  were  consid^*ed  a  £ur 
equivalent.  The  hideous  proposition  was  even  made  by 
Philip  the  Second  to  La  ]Noue,  that  he  should  receive  his 
liberty  if  he  would  jpermit  his  eyes  to  he  put  out,  as  a  pr^- 
minary  condition.  The  fact  is  attested  by  several  letters 
written  by  La  Noue  to  his  wife.  The  prisoner,  wearied, 
shattered  in  health,  and  sighing  for  air  and  liberty,  was 
disposed  and  even  anxious  to  accept  the  infamous  offer,  and 
discussed  the  matter  philosophically  in  his  letters.  That 
lady,  however,  horror-struck  at  the  suggestion,  implored 
him  to  reject  the  condition,  which  he  accordingly  consented 
to  do.  At  last,  in  June,  1585,  he  was  exchanged,  on  ex- 
tremely rigorous  terms,  for  Egmont.  During  his  captivity 
in  this  vile  dungeon,  he  composed  not  only  his  famous  poli- 
tical and  military  discourses,  but  several  other  works,  among 
the  rest,  Annotations  upon  Plutarch  and  upon  the  Histories 
of  Guicciardini.§ 

*  Strada,  d.  2,  iil.  J  55, 156.  Parma  is  said  to  have  hinted  to  Philip  that 
De  Billy  would  willingly  undertake  the  private  assassination  of  La  Noae. — 
Popeliuidre,  Hist,  des  Pays  B«s,  1656—1584. 

t  Moyse  Amirault :  La  Vie  de  Francois,  Seigneur  de  la  NouS,  dit  Bras  do 
Fer  (Leyde,  1661),  pp.  267—277.  X  Amirault,  267—298. 

f  *'£nfln  on  en  vint  jusques  &  ce  de{?r^  de  bavharie  que  de  luy  faire  snggdr«r 
sous  main,  que  pour  donner  uno  suffisante  caution  do  ne  porter  jamuis  les 
armes  centre  le  Roy  Catbolicque,  il  falloit  qu'il  se  laissaat  crever  les  yeux.  A 
peine  Teusse-je  creu  si  je  ne  I'avois  sqcu  que  par  la  lecture  des  histoires  et  par 
le  rapport  d'un  tiers.  Mats  7  ow  8  lettres  qu'il  en  a  faites  de  sa  propre  main  k 
sa  femme  m'ont rendu  la  diose  si  indubitable,  que  sur  sa  foy  je  la  donne  icy 
pour  telle."— Amirault,  pp.  280,  281— 298.— Compare  Strada,  2,  iii.  156. 
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The  siege  of  Oraningen  proceeded,  and  Panna  ordered 
some  forces  under  Martin  Schenck  to  advanoe  to  its  relief. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  meagre  states'  forces  under  Sonoy^ 
Hohenlo,  Entes,  and  Count  John  of  Nassau's  young  son, 
William  Louis,  had  not  yet  made  much  impression  upo9a 
ike  city.*  There  was  little  military  skill  to  atone  for  the 
fisehleness  of  the  assailing  army,  ^though  there  was  plenty 
of  rude  valor.  Barthold  Entes,  a  man  of  desperate  character, 
was  impatient  at  the  dilatoriness  of  the  proceedings.  After 
having  oeen  in  disgrace  with  the  states,  since  the  downfall 
of  his  friend  and  patron,  the  Count  de  la  Marck,  he  had 
recently  succeeded  to  a  regiment  in  place  of  Colonel  Tssel- 
stein,  "  dismissed  for  a  homicide  or  two."t  On  the  17th  a£ 
May,  he  had  been  dining  at  Eolda,  in  company  with  Ho- 
ienlo  and  the  young  Count  of  Nassau,  Returning  to  the 
trenches  in  a  state  of  wild  intoxication,  he  accosted  a  knot 
of  superior  oflficers,  infoi^ning  them  that  they  were  but  boys, 
and  tnat  he  would  show  them  how  to  carry  the  faubourg  of 
€hroningen  on  the  instant.  He  was  answered  that  the  flEui- 
inmrg,  being  walled  and  moated,  could  be  taken  only  bj 
escalade  or  battery.  Laughing  loudly,  he  rushed  fiwward 
toward  the  counterscarp,  waving  his  sword,  and  brandishing 
on  his  left  arm  the  cover  of  a  butter  firkin,  which  he  had 
taken  instead  of  his  buckler.  He  had  advanced,  however, 
but  a  step,  when  a  bullet  from  the  faubourg  pierced  his 
brain,  and  he  fell  dead  without  a  word.  J 

So  perished  one  of  the  wild  founders  of  the  Netherland 
ecHnmonwealth — one  of  the  little  band  of  reckless  adven- 
turers who  had  captured  the  town  of  Brill  in  1672,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  republic.  He  was 
in  some  sort  a  type.  His  character  was  emblematical  of 
1^  worst  side  of  the  liberating  movement.  Desperate, 
lawless,  ferocious — a  robber  on  land,  a  pirate  by  sea — he 
iiad  rendered  great  service  in  the  cause  of  his  fatherland, 
«nid  had  done  it  much  disgrace.  By  the  evil  deeds  of  men 
like  himself,  the  fair  face  of  liberty  had  been  profaned  at  its 
first  appearance.  Bom  of  a  respectable  &mily,  he  had  be^a 
noted,  when  a  student  in  this  very  G-roningen  where  he  had 
'now  found  his  grave,  for  the  youthful  profligacy  of  his  cha» 
racter.     After  dissipating  his  patrimony,  he  had  taken  to 

•  Bor,  XV.  203—205.    Hoofd,  acvL  691,  sqq.    Meteren^  x.  169, 170. 

t  Hoofd,  xvi.  691. 

i  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.    Meteren,  z.  170a. — Compaxie  Boi*,  2^  zy.  2Q& 
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the  sea,  the  legalized  piracy  of  the  mortal  struggle  with 
Spain  offering  a  welcome  refuge  to  speudthrifts  like  him-t 
self.  In  common  with  many  a  banished  noble  of  ancient 
birth  and  broken  fortunes,  the  riotous  student  became  a 
successful  corsair,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  prizes  were 
made  as  well  among  the  friends  as  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try. He  amassed  in  a  short  time  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns — no  contemptible  fortime  in  those  days.  He  assisted 
La  Marck  in  the  memorable  attack  upon  Brill,  but  behaved 
badly  and  took  to  flight  when  Mondragon  made  his  memo- 
rable expedition  to  relieve  Tergoes.*  He  had  subsequently 
been  imprisoned  with  La  Marck  for  insubordination,  and 
during  his  confinement  had  dissipated  a  large  part  of  his 
fortune.  In  1576,  after  the  violation  of  the  Ghent  Treaty, 
he  had  returned  to  his  piratical  pursuits,  and  having  pros- 
pered again  as  rapidly  as  he  had  done  during  his  former 
cruises,  had  been  glad  to  exchange  the  ocean  for  more  honor* 
able  service  on  shore.'  The  result  was  the  tragic  yet  almost 
ludicrous  termination  which  we  have  narrated.  He  left  a 
handsome  property,  the  result  of  his  various  piracies,  or, 
according  to  the  usual  euphemism,  prizes.  He  often  ex- 
pressed regret  at  the  number  of  traders  whom  he  had  cast 
into  the  sea,  complaining,  in  particular,  of  one  victim  whom 
he  had  thrown  overboard,  who  would  never  sink,  but  who 
for  years  long  ever  floated  in  his  wake,  and  stared  him  in 
the  face  whenever  he  looked  over  his  vessel's  side.  A 
gambler,  a  profligate,  a  pirate,  he  had  yet  rendered  service 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  his  name — sullying  the  purer 
and  nobler  ones  of  other  founders  of  the  commonwealth — 
"  is  enrolled  in  the  capitol."t 

Count  Philip  Hohenlo,  upon  whom  now  devolved  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  G-roningen  siege  and  of  the 
Priesland  operations,  was  only  a  few  degrees  superior  to 
this  northern  corsair.  A  noble  of  high  degree,  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  Nassau  family,  sprung  of  the  best  blood  in 
Germany,  handsome  and  dignified  in  appearance,  he  was  in 
reality  only  a  debauchee  and  a  drunkard.  Personal  bravery 
was  his  main  qualification  for  a  general ;  a  virtue  which  he 
shared  with  many  of  his  meanest  soldiers.     He  had  never 

*  Mctercn,  x.  170a. 

i  Meteren,  x.  170.  Bor,  xv.  205.  Hoofd,  xvi.  691.  Archives  de  la  Mnison 
d'Oi'ange,  vii.  370.  The  names  of  the  band  of  adventurers  who  seized  Brill 
Are  all  carefully  preserved  in  the  recoi*ds  of  the  Republic. 
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learned  the  art  of  war,  nor  had  he  the  least  ambition  to 
acquire  it.  Devoted  to  his  pleasures,  he  depraved  those 
under  his  command,  and  injured  the  cause  for  which  he 
was  contending.*  Nothing  but  defeat  and  disgrace  were 
expected  by  the  purer  patriots  from  such  guidance.  "  The 
benediction  of  G-od,*'  wrote  Albada,  "  cannot  be  hoped  for 
under  this  chieftain,  who,  by  life  and  manners,  is  fitter  to 
drive  swine  than  to  govern  pious  and  honorable  men."t 

The  event  justified  the  prophecy.  After  a  few  trifling 
operations  before  G-roningen,  Hohenlo  was  summoned  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Coewerden,  by  the  reported  arrival  of 
Martin  Schenck,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.  On 
the  15th  of  June,  the  Count  marched  all  night  and  a  part 
of  the  following  morning,  in  search  of  the  enemy.  He 
came  up  with  them  upon  Hardenberg  Heath,  in  a  broiling 
summer  forenoon.  His  men  were  jaded  by  the  forced 
march,  overcome  with  the  heat,  tormented  with  thirst,  and 
unable  to  procure  even  a  drop  of  water.  The  royalists  were 
fresh,  so  that  the  result  of  the  contest  was  easily  to  be  fore- 
seen. Hohenlo's  army  was  annihilated  in  an  hour's  time, 
the  whole  population  fled  out  of  Coewerden,  the  siege  of 
Groningen  was  raised,  Renneberg  was  set  free  to  resume 
his  operations  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  fate  of  all  the 
north-eastern  provinces  was  once  more  swinging  in  the 
wind.J  The  boors  of  Drenthe  and  Eriesland  rose  again. 
They  had  already  mustered  in  the  field  at  an  earlier  season 
of  the  year  in  considerable  force.  Calling  themselves  "  the 
desperates,*'  and  bearing  on  their  standard  an  egg-shell  with 
the  yolk  running  out — to  indicate  that  having  lost  the  meat 
they  were  yet  ready  to  fight  for  the  shell — they  had  swept 
through  the  open  country,  pillaging  and  burning.  Hohenlo 
had  defeated  them  in  two  encounters,  slain  a  large  number 
of  their  forces,  and  reduced  them  for  a  time  to  tranquillity.§ 
His  late  overthrow  once  more  set  them  loose.  Renneberg, 
always  apt  to  be  over-elated  in  prosperity,  as  he  was  unduly 
dejected  in  adversity,  now  assumed  all  the  airs  of  a  con- 
queror.    He  had  hardly  eight  thousand  men  under  his 

*  Letter  of  Albada,  ArcMves  et  Correspondance,  vii.  370.  Ev.  Beidani 
Ann.  Belg.,  ii.  34. 

t  " qui  porcis  regendis  vita  et  moribns  magis  est  idoneos  qnam  bonis 

piisqne  defendendis." — Archives  et  Correspondance,  vii.  370. 

t  Bor,  XV.  207.  Meteren,  x.  170, 171.  Hoofd,  xvi.  693,  694.  Strada,  2, 
iv.  169—172. 

§  Bor,  xiv.  177,-178. 
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orders,*  bat  his  strength  laj  in  the  weakness  of  his  adver- 
saries. A  small  war  now  succeeded,  with  small  gennak,* 
sm^  armies,  small  cunpaigns,  small  si^es.  For  the  time, 
tiie  Prince  of  Orange  was  even  obliged  to  content  himsdf 
with  such  a  general  as  Hoh^ola  As  usual,  he  was  almoat 
alone.     ^^  Donee  eris  felix/'  said  he,  emphatically — 

*     "  mtiltos  noineralris  amicoB, 
Tempora  com  crant  BubQa,  inUhis  eni,**\ 

and  he  was  this  summer  doomed  to  a  still  harder  depri- 
vation by  the  final  departure  of  his  brother  John  &om  the 
NetherliuidB. 

The  Count  had  been  wearied  out  by  petty  miseries.^  THy 
stadholderate  of  G-elderland  had  overwhelmed  him  with  an- 
noyance, for  throughout  the  north-eastern  provinces  there 
was  neither  system  nor  subordination.  Ijie  magistrates 
could  exercise  no  authority  over  an  army  which  th^  did 
not  pay,  or  a  people  whom  they  did  not  protect.  There  were 
endless  quarrels  oetween  the  various  boards  of  municipal 
and  provmcial  government — ^particularly  concerning  contri- 
butions and  expenditures. §  During  this  wrangling,  the 
country  was  exposed  to  the  forces  of  Parma,  to  the  private 
efforts  of  the  Malcontents,  to  the  unpaid  soldiery  of  the 
states,  to  the  armed  and  rebellious  peasantry.  Little  heed 
was  paid  to  the  admonitions  of  Count  John,  who  was  of 

*  Bor,  XV.  221a. 

t  Archives,  vii.  231 »  Letter  to  Lazarus  Scbwendi. 

t  Soo  the  lettfirs  of  Count  John  in  Archives,  vol.  vii.  passim  ;  particulaily 
totters  929,  930,  931, 932,  974, 1019,  and  the  Memoir  on  pages  510 — 530. 

f  When  the  extraordinaiy  generosity  of  the  Count  himself,  and  the  alto- 
gether unexampled  sacrifices  of  the  Piince,  are  taken  into  account,  it  may  wdl 
be  supposed  that  the  patience  of  the  brothers  would  be  sorely  tried  by  the 
parsimony  of  the  states.  It  appears  by  a  document  laid  before  the  states- 
general  in  the  winter  of  1580-1581,  that  the  Count  had  himself  advanced  to 
Orange  570,000  florins  in  the  cause.  The  total  of  money  spent  by  the  Prince 
himself  for  the  sake  of  Netherland  liberty  was  2,200,000.  These  vast  sams 
had  been  raised  in  various  ways  and  from  various  personages.  His  estatoi 
were  deeply  hypothecated,  and  his  creditors  so  troublesome,  that,  in  his  own 
language,  he  was  unable  tb  attend  properly  to  public  affairs,  so  fi*equent  and 
so  threatening  were  the  applications  made  upon  him  for  payment.  Day  hy 
day  he  fell  the  necessity  advancing  more  closely  upon  him  of  placing  himself 
personally  in  the  hands  of  his  ci'^itors,  and  making  over  his  estates  to  their 
ntrcy  until  the  uttermost  farthing  should  be  paid.  In  his  two  campaigns  against 
Alva  (1568  and  1572)  he  had  spent  1,050,000  florins.  He  owed  the  Elector 
PlUatine  150,000  floiins,  the  Landgrave  60,000,  Count  John  570,000,  and  other 
sums  to  other  individuals. — Stast  ende  kort  b^^p  van  het  geen,  M.  E.  Heere 
dsn  P.  van  Orange  betalt  mag  hebben  mitsgaders  bet  geene  syneV.  Q.  schnldig 
is  gebleevon,  etc.  Ordiu.  Depechen  Boek,  An.  1580, 1581,  f.  245vo.  sqq.  MS. 
Ha^ue  Archives. 
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a  hotter  temper  than  was  the  tranquQ  Prinoe.  The  stad- 
hdider  gave  way  to  fits  of  passion  at  the  meanness  and 
the  insolence  to  which  he  was  constantly  exposed.  He 
readily  recognized  his  infirmity,  and  confessed  himself  un- 
able to  accommodate  his  irascibility  to  the  ^  humores "  of 
the  inhabitants.  There  was  ofben  sufficient  cause  for  his 
petulance.  Nev^  had  pnetor  of  a  proyince  a  more  penu- 
rious civil  list.  "  The  baker  has  given  notice,**  wrote  Count 
JcfbiRy  in  November,  *'  that  he  will  supply  no  more  bread 
aft^  to-morrow,  unless  he  is  paid."  The  states  would 
furnish  no  money  to  pay  the  bill.  It  was  no  better  with  the 
butcher.  ^  The  cook  has  often  no  meat  to  roast,'*  said  the 
Coimt,  in  the  same  letter,  ^  so  that  we  are  often  obliged  to  go 
supperless  to  bed.**  His  lodgings  were  a  half-roofed,  half- 
finished,  unfurnished  barrack,  where  the  stadholder  passed 
his  winter  days  and  evenings  in  a  small,  dark,  freezing-cold 
ehamb^,  often  without  firewood.*  Such  circumstances  were 
certainly  not  calculated  to  excite  envy.  When  in  addition 
to  such  wretched  parsimony  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Count  was  perpetually  worried  by  the  quarrels  of  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  with  each  other  and  with  himself,  he  may 
he  forgiven  for  becoming  thoroughly  exhausted  at  last.  He 
was  growing  "  grey  and  grizzled  "  with  perpetual  perplexity. 
fie  had  been  fed  with  annoyance,  as  if — to  use  his  own 
homely  expression — "he  had  eaten  it  with  a  spoon." 
Having  already  loaded  himself  with  a  debt  of  six  hundred 
thousand  florins,  which  he  had  spent  in  the  states'  service, 
sod  having  struggled  manfully  against  the  petty  tortures 
«f  his  situation,  he  cannot  be  severely  censured  for  relin- 
quishing his  post.t  The  afiairs  of  his  own  Gountship  were 
in  great  confusion.  His  children — boys  and  girls — were 
many,  and  needed  their  father's  guidance,  while  the  eldest, 
William  Louis,  was  already  in  arms  for  the  Netherlands, 
following  the  instincts  of  his  race.  Distinguished  for  a 
rash  valor,  which  had  already  gained  the  rebuke  of  his 
fiither,  and  the  applause  of  his  comrades,  he  had  commenced 
Ins  long  and  glorious  career  by  receiving  a  severe  wound 
at  Coewerden,  which  caused  him  to  halt  for  life.  J  Leaving 
80  worthy  a  representative,  the  Count  was  more  justified  in 
ins  departure. 

*  AxfMv&i  et  CorM^xmcUmce,  vii.  109, 113,  328,  329. 

t  Ibid.,  vii.  334,  487. 

X  Bor,  XT.  216.    Archiyes,  etc.,  Tii.  383—386.    fioofd,  xvii  707. 
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His  wife,  too,  had  died  in  his  absence,  and  household 
affairs  required  his  attention.  It  must  be  co^fessed,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  memory  of  his  deceased  spouse  had  its 
.  claims,  the  selection  of  her  successor  was  still  more  promi- 
nent among  his  anxieties.  The  worthy  gentleman  had  been 
supematurally  directed  as  to  his  second  choice,  ere  that 
choice  seemed  necessary,  for  before  the  news  of  his  wife's 
death  had  reached  him,  the  Count  dreamed  that  he  was 
already  united  in  second  nuptials  to  the  fair  Cunigunda, 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Elector  Palatine — a  vision  which 
was  repeated  many  times.  On  the  morrow  he  learned,  to 
his  amazement,  that  he  was  a  widower,  and  entertained  no 
doubt  that  he  had  been  specially  directed  towards  the  Prin- 
cess seen  in  his  slumbers,  whom  he  had  never  seen  in  life.* 
His  friends  were  in  favor  of  his  marrying  the  Electress 
Dowager,  rather  than  her  daughter,  whose  years  numbered 
less  than  half  his  own.  The  honest  Count,  however,  "  after 
ripe  consideration,'*  decidedly  preferred  the  maid  to  the 
widow.  "  I  confess,"  he  said,  with  much  gravity,  "  that 
the  marriage  with  the  old  Electress,  in  respect  of  her  Grod- 
fearing  disposition,  her  piety,  her  virtue,  and  the  like,  would 
be  much  more  advisable.  Moreover,  as  she  hath  borne  her 
cross,  and  knows  how  to  deal  with  gentlemen,  so  much  the 
better  would  it  be  for  me.  Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  she 
has  already  had  two  husbands,  is  of  a  tolerable  age,  and  is 
taller  of  stature  than  myself,  my  inclination  is  less  towards 
her  than  towards  her  daughter." t 

For  these  various  considerations.  Count  John,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  his  brother,  definitely  laid 
down  his  government  of  G-elderland,  and  quitted  the  Ne- 
therlands about  midsummer.J  Enough  had  not  been  done, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Prince,  so  long  as  aught  remained  to 
do,  and  he  could  not  bear  that  his  brother  should  desert  the 
country  in  the  hour  of  its  darkness,  or  doubt  the  Almighty 

*  Archives,  etc.,  vii.  323,  sqq.  This  conviction  of  divine  interjwsition 
was  inserted  in  the  marriage  contract. — Vide  Memorial  von  Gr.  Ernst  za 
Schaweuburg  and  Dr.  Jacob  Schwartz.  Archives  et  Correspondance,  viL 
361,  sqq. 

\  Archives  et  Coirespondance,  vii.  325  and  364,  note. — "  Item  :  "  says  the 
marriage  memorial  ah'eady  cited,  "the  widow  is  a  tolerably  stout  person, 
which  would  be  almost  derogatory  to  his  Grace.  When  they  should  be  in 
company  of  other  gentlemen  and  ladies,  or  should  bo  walking  together  in  the 
streets,  his  Grace  would  seem  almost  little  at  her  side." — Memoir  of  Dr. 
Schwartz. 

X  Ai'chivos,  etc.,  vii.  390, 
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Tsheu  his  liand  waa  veiled  iii  clouda.  "  One  must  do  one's 
best,"  said  tie,  "andlsalieve  that  when  sucli  miafortunes 
happen,  God  desires  to  prove  us.  If  He  aees  that  we  do  not 
lose  our  courage.  He  will  asBuredly  help  ua.  Had  we  thought 
otherwise,  we  should  never  have  pierced  the  dykes  ou  a 
memorable  occasion,  for  it  waa  an  uncertain  thing  and  a 
great  sorrow  for  the  poor  people ;  yet  did  God  bless  the 
undertaking.  He  will-bioaa  ua  still,  for  his  arm  hath  not 
been  shortened."* 

On  the  22od  of  July,  1580,  the  Archduke  Mattbias,  being 
fuUy  aware  of  the  general  tendency  of  affairs,  smnmoned  a 
meeting  of  the  generality  in  Antwerp.  He  did  not  make 
his  appearance  before  the  assembly,  hut  requested  that  a 
deputation  might  wait  npou  him  at  his  lodgiii(>3,  and  to  this 
committee  he  unfolded  hia  griefa.  He  expressed  hia  hope 
that  the  states  were  not— in  violation  of  the  laws  of  God 
DJid  man — ^about  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arma  of  a 
foreign  prince.  He  reminded  them  of  their  duty  to  the 
holy  Catholic  religion,  and  to  the  illustrious  house  of  Aus- 
tria, while  he  also  pathetically  called  their  attention  to  the 
necessities  of  hia  own  household,  and  hoped  that  they  would, 
at  least,  provide  for  the  arrears  due  to  his  domestics. + 

The  states-general  replied  with  courtesy  as  to  the  per- 
Boonl  claims  of  the  Archduke.  For  the  rest,  they  took 
higher  grounds,  and  the  coming  declaration  of  independence 
already  pierced  through  the  studied  decorum  of  their  lan- 
guage. They  defended  their  negotiation  with  Anjou  on  the 
ground  of  necessity,  averring  that  the  King  of  Spain  Lad 
proved  inexorable  to  all  intercession,  while,  through  the  in- 
trigues of  their  bitterest  enemies,  they  had  been  entirely 
forsaken  by  tho  Empire.  J 

Soon  aftenvards,  a  special  legation,  with  Saint  Aldegonde 
at  its  head,  was  despatched  to  Prance  to  consult  with  the 
Duke  of  Aujou,  nod  settled  terms  of  agreement  with  hiin_ 
by  the  treaty  of  Plessis  lea  Tours  (on  the  29th  of  September, 
15S0),  afterwards  definitely  ratified  by  the  convention  of 
Bourdeaux,  signed  on  the  23rd  of  the  following  January. § 

The  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  however,  kept  en- 
tirely aloof  from  this  tnmaaction,  being  from  the  beginning 
opposed  to  the  choice  of  Auiou,  From  the  first  to  the  last, 
they  would  have  no  master  but  Orange,  and  to  him,  tbere- 

*  ArchlvM  ct  CoirotpgiiJimos,  vil.  31U. 

)  liur,  iv.  3ia,  213.  I  Ibid.  {  IbLil.,  211. 
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fore,  this  year  they  formally  offered  the  sovereignty  of  their 
provinces ;  but  they  offered  it  in  vain. 

The  conquest  of  Portugal  had  effected  a  diversion  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  It  was  but  a  transitory  one. 
The  provinces  found  the  hopes  which  they  had  built  upoo 
the  necessity  of  Spain  for  large  supplies  in  the  peninsula — 
to  their  own  consequent  relier— soon  changed  into  fears,  for 
the  rapid  success  of  Alva  in  Portugal  gave  his  master  addi* 
tional  power  to  oppress  the  heretics  of  the  north.  Henry, 
the  Cardinal  King,  had  died  in  1580,  after  succeeding  to  the 
youthful  adventurer,  Don  Sebastian,  slain  during  his  cbival* 
rous  African  campaign  (4th  of  August,  1578).  The  contest 
for  the  succession  which  opened  upon  the  death  of  the  ag;ed 
monarch  was  brief,  and  in  fifty-eight  days,  the  bastard  An* 
tonio,  Philip's  only  formidable  competitcn*,  had  been  utt^y 
defeated  and  driven  forth  to  lurk,  like  a  hunted  wild  beast^ 
among  rugged  mountain  caverns,  with  a  price  of  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns  upon  his  head.*  In  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  year,  Philip  received  homage  at  Lid[K)n  as  King 
of  Portugal.f  Erom  the  moment  of  this  conquest^  he  was 
more  disposed,  and  more  at  leisure  than  ever,  to  vent  his 
wrath  against  the  Netherlands,  and  against  the  man  whom 
he  considered  the  incarnation  of  their  revolt. 

Cardinal  Granvelle  had  ever  whispered  in  the  £ing's  ear 
the  expediency  of  taking  off"  the  Prince  by  assassination.  It , 
has  been  seen  how  subtly  distilled,  and  how  patiently  hoarded, 
was  this  priest's  venom  against  individuals,  until  the  time 
arrived  when  he  could  administer  the  poison  with  effect. 
His  hatred  of  Orange  was  intense  and  of  ancient  date.  Hie 
was  of  opinion,  too,  that  the  Prince  might  be  scared  from 
the  post  of  duty,  even  if  the  assassin's  hand  were  not  aUe 
to  reach  his  heart.  He  was  in  favor  of  publicly  setting  a 
price  upon  his  head — thinking  that  if  the  attention  of  all 
the  murderers  in  the  world  were  thus  directed  towards  the 
illustrious  victim,  the  Prince  would  tremble  at  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  him.     "  A  sum  of  money  would  be  well 

*  Cabrera,  arii.  cap.  29 ;  xiii.  cap.  1,  2,  5,  6,  pp.  1095—1139.  Bor,  xiy. 
178,  sqq.     Archives  de  la  Maison  d'Orange,  vii.  398,  sqq. 

t  He  wore  on  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony  "  a  cassock  of  cramoic^  bio- 
cade,  with  large  folds."  With  his  sceptre  grasped  in  his  right  hand,  and  hif 
crown  upon  his  head,  he  looked,  says  his  enthusiastic  biographer,  **  lOce  ifi»f 
David — red,  handsome,  and  venerable."  "  Parecia  al  Rey  David,  rojo,  her^ 
moso  k  la  vista,  i  venerable  en  la  M^estad  que  represontalm." — ■Cabrei'a,  ziii. 
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«inplo7ed  in  l^s  way,"  said  the  Gsrdmal,  and,  as  the  Prince 
of  Orange  is  a  vile  eoward,  fear  alone  will  throw  him  into 
eonfasion."*  Again,  a  few  months  later,  renewing  the 
aubject,  he  observed,  "  'Twould  be  well  to  offer  a  reward  of 
thdrty  or  forty  thousand  crowns  to  any  one  who  will  deliver 
tlie  Prince,  dead  or  aHve ;  since  firom  very  fear  of  it — as  he 
IS  pusillanimous — it  would  not  be  unlikely  that  he  should 
die  of  his  awn  ae€ord.'''f 

The  King,  accepting  the  priest's  advice,  resolved  to  ful- 
minate a  ban  against  the  Prince,  and  to  set  a  price  upon 
his  head.  "  It  will  be  well,"  wrote  Philip  to  Parma,  "  to  . 
offer  thirty  thousand  crowns  or  so  to  any  one  who  will  de- 
liver him  dead  op  alive.  Thus  the  country  may  be  rid  of  a 
man  so  pernicious ;  or  at  any  rate  he  win  be  held  in  per- 
petual Urar,  and  therefore  prev^ated  from  executing  leisurely 
his  des^;ns."^ 

In  accordance  with  these  suggestions  and  these  hopes,  the 
finnous  ban  was  accordingly  aniwn  up,  and  dated  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1580.  It  was,  however,  not  formally  pub- 
lished in  the  Netherlands  until  the  month  of  June  or  the 
same  year.§ 

This  edict  will  remain  the  most  lasting  monument  to  the 
naemory  of  Cardinal  Granvelle.  It  will  be  read  when  all 
his  other  state-papers  and  epistles — able  as  they  incontett- 
ably  are — shall  have  passed  into  oblivion.  No  panegyric  of 
friend,  no  palliating  magnanimity  of  foe,  can  roll  away  this 
rock  of  inmmy  firom  his  tomb.  It  was  by  Cardinal  Qran- 
yelle  and  by  Philip  that  a  price  was  set  upon  the  head  of 
the  foremost  man  of  his  age,  as  if  he  had  been  a  savage 
beast,  and  that  admission  into  the  ranks  of  Spain's  haughty 
nobility  was  made  the  additional  bribe  to  tempt  the  assassin. 

The  ban  II  consisted  of  a  preliminary  narrative  to  justify 

*  AnHwm,  etc.,  tH.  166. — "T  qnalqnier  dfaiero  wrU  nraj  bion  emplMUlo 
— —  7  oomo  es  Til  7  eobarde,  el  miedo  le  pondria  en  confuiion." — Letter  of 
the  Cardinal  to  Philip,  August  8, 1579. 

t  "  Tambien  se  podria  al  Principe  d*0rangei  poner  talk  de  SO  o  40  mil 
escwloe,  4  qnien  le  mataaee  o  di^see  Tivo,  oomo  hasen  todoe  \o»  potantadoe  do 
ItaHa,  paes  con  miedo  solo  desto  eomo  m  puHlUinim$f  no  teria  mucbo  morl<taM 
de  snyo,"  etc. — Ibid. 

X  Arcbiyes,  vii.  165 — 170.  Letter  of  Philip  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  Nov. 
90, 1579.  The  letter,  uojs  Groen  y.  Prinsterer,  was  doubtleM  dictated  by 
Oranyelle. 

§  Wagenaer,  Vad.  Hist.,  yii.  345,  346. 

n  It  is  appended  to  the  *' Apologie,''  in  the  edition  of  Sylvias,  pp.  145 
—166. 
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the  penalty  with  which  it  was  concluded.  It  referred  to 
the  favors  conferred  by  Philip  and  his  father  upon  the 
Prince;  to  his  signal  ingratitude  and  dissimulation.  It 
accused  him  of  originating  the  Eequest,  the  image-breaking, 
and  the  public  preaching.  It  censured  his  marriage  with 
an  abbess — even  during  the  lifetime  of  his  wife  ;  alluded  to 
his  campaigns  against  Alva,  to  his  rebellion  in  Holland,  and 
to  the  horrible  massacres  committed  by  Spaniards  in  that 
province — as  the  necessary  consequences  of  his  treason.  It 
accused  him  of  introducing  liberty  of  conscience,  of  pro- 
curing his  own  appointment  as  Euward,  of  violating  the 
Ghent  Treaty,  of  foiling  the  efforts  of  Don  John,  and  of 
frustrating  the  counsels  of  the  Cologne  commissioners  by 
his  perpetual  distrust.  It  charged  him  with  a  newly-organ- 
ized conspiracy,  in  the  erection  of  the  Utrecht  Union ;  and 
for  these  and  similar  crimes — set  forth  with  involutions, 
slow,  spiral,  and  cautious  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  in- 
dictment was  direct  and  deadly — ^it  denounced  the  chastise- 
ment due  to  the  "  wretched  hypocrite"  who  had  committed 
such  offences. 

"  For  these  causes,"  concluded  the  ban,  "  we  declare  him 
traitor  and  miscreant,  enemy  of  ourselves  and  of  the  country. 
As  such  we  banish  him  perpetually  from  all  our  realms,  for- 
bidding all  our  subjects,  of  whatever  quality,  to  communi- 
cate with  him  openly  or  privately — to  administer  to  him 
victuals,  drink,  fire,  or  other  necessaries.  We  allow  all  to 
injure  him  in  property  or  life.  We  expose  the  said  William 
Nassau  as  an  enemy  of  the  human  race — giving  his  property 
to  all  who  may  seize  it.  And  if  any  one  of  our  subjects  or  any 
stranger  should  be  found  sufl&ciently  generous  of  heart  to  rid 
us  of  this  pest,  delivering  him  to  us,  alive  or  dead,  or  taking 
hia  life,  we  wiU  cause  id  be  furnished  to  him  immediately 
after  the  deed  shall  have  been  done,  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  crowns  in  gold.  If  he  have  committed  any  crime, 
however  heinous,  we  promise  to  'pardon  him  ;  and  if  Tie  he 
not  already  nohle,  we  will  ennoble  him  for  his  valor, ^^ 

Such  was  the  celebrated  ban  against  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
It  was  answered  before  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  memo- 
rable "  Apology  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  one  of  the  most 
startling  documents  in  history.  No  defiance  was  ever 
thundered  forth  in  the  face  of  a  despot  in  more  terrible 
tones.  It  had  become  sufficiently  manifest  to  the  royal 
party  that  the  Prince  was  not  to  be  purchased  by  "  millions 
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of  money,"  or  by  unHmited  fiuDOr  adrancement — not  to  be 
cajoled  by  flattery  or  o^ers  of  iUti^trioia  friendship.  It 
had  been  decided,  therefbre,  to  terriiy  him  into  retreat,  or 
to  remove  him  by  murder.  The  goremment  had  been 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  finish  the  revolt, 
was  to  "  finish  Orange,"  according  to  the  ancient  advice  of 
Antonio  Perez.  The  mask  was  thrown  oft.  It  had  been 
decided  to  forbid  the  Prince  bread,  water,  fire,  and  shelter ; 
to  give  his  wealth  to  the  fisc,  his  heart  to  the  assassin,  his 
soul,  as  it  was  hoped,  to  the  Father  of  EvD.  The  rupture 
being  thus  complete,  it  was  right  that  the  "  wretched  hypo- 
crite" should  answer  ban  with  ban,  royal  denunciation  with 
sublime  scorn.  He  had  ill  deserved,  however,  the  title  of 
hypocrite,  he  said.  When  the  friend  of  government,  he  had 
warned  them  that  by  their  complicated  and  perpetual  per- 
secutions they  were  twisting  the  rope  of  their  own  ruin. 
Was  that  hypocrisy  ?  Since  becoming  their  enemy,  there 
had  likewise  been  little  hypocrisy  found  in  him — ^unless  it 
was  hypocrisy  to  make  open  war  upon  government,  to  take 
their  cities,  to  expel  their  armies  from  the  country. 

The  proscribed  rebel,  towering  to  a  moral  and  even  social 
superiority  over  the  man  who  affected  to  be  his  master  by 
right  divine,  repudiated  the  idea  of  a  king  in  the  Nether- 
iMids.  The  word  might  be  legitimate  in  Castile,  or  Naples, 
or  the  Indies,  but  the  provinces  knew  no  such  title.  Philip 
had  inherited  in  those  countries  only  the  power  of  Duke  or 
Count — a  power  closely  limited  by  constitutions  more 
ancient  than  his  birthright.  Orange  was  no  rebel  then — 
Philip  no  legitimate  monarch.  Even  were  the  Prince  re- 
bellious, it  was  no  more  than  Philip's  ancestor,  Albert  of 
Austria,  had  been  towards  his  anointed  sovereign.  Emperor 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  ancestor  of  William.  The  ties  of  alle- 
giance and  conventional  authority  being  severed,  it  had  be- 
come idle  for  the  King  to  affect  superiority  of  lineage  to  the 
man  whose  family  had  occupied  illustrious  stations  when 
the  Habsburgs  were  obscure  squires  in  Switzerland,  and  had 
ruled  as  sovereign  in  the  Netherlands  before  that  over- 
shadowing house  had  ever  been  named. 

But  whatever  the  hereditary  claims  of  Philip  in  the 
country,  he  had  forfeited  them  by  the  violation  of  his  oaths, 
by  his  tyrannical  suppression  of  the  charters  of  the  land ; 
while  by  his  personal  crimes  he  had  lost  all  pretension  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  his  fellow  man.    Was  a  people  not 

VOL.  m.  B  B 
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justified  in  rising  against  authority  when  all  their  laws  had 
been  trodden  under  foot,  "  not  once  only,  but  a  million  of 
tiroes  ?'* — and  was  William  of  Orange,  lawful  husband  of  the 
Tirtuous  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  to  be  denounced  for  moral  de- 
linquent by  a  lascivious,  incestuous,  adulterous,  and  mur- 
derous King  ?  With  horrible  distinctness  he  laid  before  the 
monarch  all  the  crimes  of  which  he  believed  him  guilty,  and 
having  thus  told  Philip  to  his  beard,  "thus  didst  thou," 
he  had  a  withering  word  for  the  priest  who  stood  at  his 
back.  ^*  Tell  me,"  he  cried,  "  by  whose  command  Cardinal 
Granvelle  administered  poison  to  Emperor  Maximilian? 
I  know  what  the  Emperor  told  me,  and  how  much  fear  he 
felt  afterwards  fgr  the  King  and  for  all  Spaniards." 

He  ridiculed  the  effrontery  of  men  like  Philip  and  G-ran- 
velle,  in  charging  "  distrust  upon  others,  when  it  was  the 
very  atmosphere  of  their  own  existence.  He  proclaimed 
that  sentiment  to  be  the  only  salvation  for  the  country.  He 
reminded  Philip  of  the  words  which  his  namesake  of  Mace- 
don — a  school-Doy  in  tyranny,  compared  to  himself — had 
heard  from  the  lips  of  Demosthenes — ^that  the  strongest 
fortress  of  a  free  people  against  a  tyrant  was  distrust.  That 
sentiment,  worthy  of  eternal  memory,  the  Prince  declared 
that  he  had  taken  from  the  "  divine  philippic,"  to  engrave 
upon  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  he  prayed  G-od  that  he 
might  be  more  readily  believed  than  the  great  orator  had 
been  by  his  people. 

He  treated  with  scorn  the  price  set  upon  his  head,  ridi- 
culing this  project  to  terrify  him,  for  its  want  of  novelty, 
and  asking  the  monarch  if  he  supposed  the^ebel  ignorant 
of  the  various  bargains  which  had  frequently  been  made  be- 
fore vnth  cut-throats  and  poisoners  to  take  away  his  life. 
**  I  am  in  the  hand  of  God,"  said  William  of  Orange ;  "  my 
worldly  goods  and  my  life  have  been  long  since  dedicated  ta 
his  service.  5©  will  dispose  of  them  as  seems  best  for  his 
glory  and  my  salvation." 

On  the  contrary,  however,  if  it  could  be  demonstrated,  or 
even  hoped,  that  his  absence  would  benefit  the  cause  of  the 
country,  he  proclaimed  himself  ready  to  go  into  exile. 
"  Would  to  God,"  said  he,  in  conclusion,  "  that  my  per- 
petual banishment,  or  even  my  death,  could  bring  you  a 
true  deliverance  from  so  many  calamities.  Oh,  how  con- 
soling would  be  such  banishment — how  sweet  such  a  death ! 
For  why  have  I  exposed  my  property  P     Was  it  that  I 
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I  might  enricU  mTBelf?  Why  hare  I  lost  my  brtithera  ? 
"Waa  it  thftfc  I  might  find  new  ones  p  Why  have  I  left  my 
80  long  a  prisoner  ?  Can  you  give  me  another  p  Why 
BEve  I  put  my  life  bo  often  in  danger?  What  reward 
can  I  hope  alter  my  long  eervices,  and  the  almost  total 
wreck  of  my  earthly  I'ortuaea,  if  not  the  prize  of  having 
acquired,  perhaps  at  the  eipenae  of  my  life,  your  liberty  t 
If  then,  my  maaters,  you  judge  that  my  absence  or  my 
death  can  serve  you,  behold  me  ready  to  obey.  Coramimd 
me^Bend  roe  to  the  ends  of  the  earth — I  will  obey.  Here 
IB  my  head,  over  which  no  prince,  no  monarch,  has  power 
but  jourselveB.  Dispose  ot  it  for  your  good,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  your  republic,  but  it  you  judge  that  the 
moderate  amount  of  ^:perience  and  industry  which  is  in 
me,  if  you  judge  that  the  remainder  of  my  property  and  of 
my  life  can  yet  be  a  service  to  you,  I  dedicate  them  ali-esh 
to  you  and  to  the  country."* 

His  motto — moat  appropriate  to  his  life  and  character — 
"  Je  maintiemdTai,"  was  the  concluding  phrase  of  the  docn- 
-ment.      Sib  arms  and  eignatiire  were  also   formally   ap- 

Cided,  and  the  Apology,  translated  into  most  modem 
guagea,  was  sent  to  nearly  every  potenate  in  Christen- 
dom.! It  had  been  previously,  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1580,  read  before  the  aaHemhly  of  the  united  states  nt  Delft, 
and  approved  as  cordially  as  the  ban  was  indignantly  de- 
nounced.! 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  1580,  and  the  haif  of 
the  following  year,  the  seat  of  hostilities  was  mainly  in  the 
north-east — Parma,  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops, 
-being  inactive.  The  operations,  hke  the  armies  and  the 
^uerals,  were  petty.  Hohenlo  was  opposed  to  Eenneberg. 
After  a  few  insignificant  victories,  the  latter  laid  siege  to 
Stcenwyk,  g  a  city  in  itself  of  no  great  importance,  but  the 

•  ApologlB,  pp.  HO.  Ul,  t  Wsgroner,  vli.  3fi4. 

I  Ibid.  ArctiWn  stCoiTUpoDdan«,T]i,  4SD.— The  "Apolngie"  waediawn 
Up  bj  VilUen,  ■  clergfinHn  Df  learning  nod  tiilant.  (Vide  DnpleBSia  Moriur, 
sota  to  De  Tboo,  t.  S13,  Id  Hajre,  1740.)  Va  mm,  howHcr.  at  dII  confLTunt 
wlLb  Lhe  wtiiliigB  and  Bpeuliei  of  tba  Fringe,  can  doubt  tbat  tbs  entire  mb- 

mitteil  ta  liim  rorhli  final  emandatlDnB.niid  11  uemH  by  no  nieana  cortHlu  that 
ItdacindanTthillgfromthehandaf  VUUen,  anva  the  utiadii  amngeuieBt  of 
-  the  parti,  together  with  certain  liiaatloiii  of  stj'le,  by  nbiuh  the  guneral  irfluct 
li  ocu'iBl'fnally  luaiTod.  The  aptwanLhue  ef  the  Apology  ereHted  both  Ailuiira- 
Uonand  aU™  nmong  the  Wende  of  ita  HUthnr.  "Now  la  the  Prluoo  h  .lead 
man,"  cried  Paint  Ald^nde,  when  be  naid  it  m  ¥iM\CB,— H.ooVi,iLvi\,TK.. 
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key  to  the  province  of  Drentlie.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
six  hundred  soldiers,  and  half  as  many  trained  burghers. 
Eenneberg,  having  six  thousand  foot  and  twelve  hundred 
horse,  summoned  the  place  to  surrender,  but  was  answered 
with  defiance.  Captain  Comput,  who  had  escaped  from 
Groningen,  after  unsuccessfully  warning  the  citizens  of 
!Renneberg's  meditated  treason,  commanded  in  Steenwyk, 
and  his  courage  and  cheerfulness  sustained  the  population 
of  the  city  during  a  close  winter  siege.  Tumultuous  mobs 
in  the  streets  demanding  that  the  place  should  be  given 
over  ere  it  was  too  late,  he  denounced  to  their  faces  as 
"  flocks  of  gabbling  geese,"  unworthy  the  attention  of  brave 
men.  To  a  butcher  who,  with  the  instinct  of  his  craft, 
begged  to  be  informed  what  the  population  were  to  eat 
when  the  meat  was  all  gone,  he  coolly  observed,  "  "We  will 
eat  you,  villain,  first  of  all,  when  the  time  comes ;  so  go 
home  and  rest  assured  that  you,  at  least,  are  not  to  die  of 
starvation."*  "With  such  rough  but  cheerful  admonitions 
did  the  honest  soldier,  at  the  head  of  his  little  handful,  sus- 
tain the  courage  of  the  beleaguered  city.  Meantime  Eenne- 
berg  pressed  it  hard.  He  bombarded  it  with  red-hot  balls, 
a  new  invention  introduced  five  years  before  by  Stephen 
Bathor,  King  of  Poland,  at  the  siege  of  Dantzig.f  Many 
houses  were  consumed,  but  still  Comput  and  the  citizens 
held  firm.  As  the  winter  advanced,  and  the  succor  which 
had  been  promised  still  remained  in  the  distance,  Itenne- 
berg  began  to  pelt  the  city  with  sarcasms,  which,  it  was 
hoped,  might  prove  more  effective  than  the  red-hot  balls. 
He  sent  a  herald  to  know  if  the  citizens  had  eaten  all  their 
horses  yet ;  a  question  which  was  answered  by  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  sixty  starving  hacks — all  that  could  be 
mustered — upon  the  heights.  He  sent  them  on  another 
occasion,  a  short  letter,  which  ran  as  follows: — 

"Most  Honoeable,  most  Stedfast, — As,  during  the 
present  frost,  you  £ave  J)ut  little  exercise  in  the  trenches— 
as  you  cannot  pass  your  time  in  twirling  your  finger-rings, 
seeing  that  they  have  all  been  sold  to  pay  your  soldiers' 
wages — as  you  have  nothing  to  rub  your  teeth  upon,  nor  to 
scour  your  stomachs  withal,  and  as,  nevertheless,  you  re- 
quire something  if  only  to  occupy  your  minds,  I  send  you' 

♦  Hoofd,  xvii.  715.     Mctcren,  x.  178a. 
\  Meiei-cn,  x.  169d.    Wagenaor,  vii.  359, 
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the  enclosed  letter,  in  hope  it  may  yield  amusement. — 
January  15,  1581."* 

The  enclosure  was  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  which,  as  it  was  pretended,  had  been 
intercepted.  It  was  a  clumsy  forgery,  but  it  answered  the 
purpose  of  more  skilful  counterfeiting,  at  a  period  when 
political  and  religious  enmity  obscured  men's  judgment. 
"  As  to  the  point  of  religion,"  the  Prince  was  made  to  ob- 
serve, for  example,  to  his  illustrious  correspondent,  "  that 
is  all  plain  and  clear.  No  sovereign  who  hopes  to  come  to 
any  great  advancement  ought  to  consider  religion,  or  hold 
it  in  regard.  Tour  highness,  by  means  of  the  garrisons, 
and  fortresses,  will  be  easily  master  of  the  principal  cities 
in  Planders  and  Brabant,  even  if  the  citizens  were  opposed 
to  you.  Afterwards  you  will  compel  them  without  diffi- 
culty to  any  religion  which  may  seem  most  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  your  highness,  "f 

Odious  and  cynical  as  was  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter, 
it  was  extensively  circulated.  There  were  always  natures 
base  and  brutal  enough  to  accept  the  calumny,  and  to  make 
it  current  among  kindred  souls.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Eenneberg  attached  faith  to  the  document ;  but  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  take  a  malicious  satisfaction  in 
spreading  this  libel  against  the  man  whose  perpetual  scorn 
lie  had  so  recently  earned.  Nothing  was  more  common 
than  such  forgeries,  and  at  that  very  moment  a  letter,  exe- 
cuted with  equal  grossness,  was  passing  from  hand  to  hand, 
which  purported  to  be  from  the  Count  himself  to  Parma.  J 
History  has  less  interest  in  contradicting  the  calumnies 
against  a  man  like  Eenneberg.  The  fictitious  epistle  of 
Orange,  however,  was  so  often  republished,  and  the  copies 
so  carefully  distributed,  that  the  Prince  had  thought  it  im- 
portant to  add  an  express  repudiation  of  its  authorship,  by 
way  of  appendix  to  his  famous  Apology.  He  took  the  occa- 
sion to  say,  that  if  a  particle  of  proof  could  be  brought  that 
he  had  written  the  letter,  or  any  letter  resembling  it,  he 

•  Meteren,  x.  178c. 

t  The  whole  letter  is  g^ven  by  Bor,  of  course  as  a  forgery,  xvi.  239-241. 
It  was  probably  prepared  by  Assonleville.— Ibid.  Ck)mpare  Groen  v.  Prinst " 
Archiyes,  vil  380.  * 

X  This  letter,  the  fictitious  character  of  which  is  as  obvious  as  that  of  the 
forged  epistle  of  Orange,  is  given  at  length  by  Bor,  xv.  211,  212  It  is 
mnusing  to  see  the  gravity  with  which  the  historian  introduces  the  ridiculoua 
document,  evidently  without  entertaining  a  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness 
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would  forthwith  leave  the  Netherlands,  never  to  show  his 
face  there  again.* 

Notwithstanding  this  well-known  denial,  however,  £en- 
neherg  thought  it  facetious  to  send  the  letter  into 
Steenwyk,  where  it  produced  but  small  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  burghers.  Meantime,  they  had  received  inti* 
mation  that  succor  was  on  its  way.  Hollow  balls  contain* 
ing  letters  were  shot  into  the  town,  bringing  the  welcome 
intelligence  that  the  English  colonel,  John  Norris,  with  sis 
thousand  states'  troops,  would  soon  make  his  appearance 
for  their  relief,  and  the  brave  Comput  added  his  cheer&l 
exhortations  to  heighten  the  satisfaction  thus  produced.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards,  three  quails  were  caught  in  the 
pubHc  square,  and  the  commandant  improved  the  circoni- 
stance  by  many  quaint  homilies.  The  number  three,  he 
observed,  was  t3rpical  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  had  thna 
come  symbolically  to  their  relief.  The  iord  had  sustained 
the  fainting  Israelites  with  quails.  The  number  three  in- 
dicated three  weeks,  within  which  time  the  promised  succoar 
was  sure  to  arrive.  Accordingly,  upon  the  22nd  of  Eebnh 
ary,  1581,  at  the  expiration  of  the  thifd  week,  Norris  sue* 
Geeded  in  victualling  the  town,  the  merry  and  sted&at 
Comput  was  established  as  a  true  prophet,  and  Count 
Eenneberg  abandoned  the  siege  in  despair.f 

The  subsequent  career  of  that  unhappy  nobleman  was 
brief.  On  the  19th  of  July  his  troops  were  signally  de- 
feated by  Sonoy  and  Norris,  the  fugitive  royalists  retreat- 
into  G-roningen  at  the  very  moment  when  their  general, 
who  had  been  prevented  by  illness  from  commanding  them, 
was  receiving  the  last  sacraments.  Bemorse,  shame,  and 
disappointment  had  literally,  brought  Eenneberg  to  hia 
grave.  "His  treason,"  says  a  contemporary,  ^' was  a  nail 
in  his  coffin,"  and  on  his  deathbed  he  bitterly  bemoaned  his 
crime.  "  Groningen !  Qroningen !  would  that  I  had  never 
seen  thy  walls  1"  he  cried  repeatedly  in  his  last  hours.  He 
refused  to  see  his  sister,  whose  insidious  counsels  had  com* 
bined  with  his  own  evil  passions  to  make  him  a  traitor ; 
and  he  died  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1581,  repentant  and 
submissive.  I     His  heart,  after  his    decease,  was    found 

*  Bor,  xvi.  239b. 

t  Strada,  2,  iv.  172.     Meteren,  x.  179.     Bor,  xvi.  238.     Hoofd,  xvii.  TiT, 
718. 
t  Bor,  xvi.  276.    Hoofd,  xviii.  773-    Heteren,  x.  184.  , 
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^^shriyelled  to  tlie  dimensions  of  a  walnut,"*  a  circu]af> 
stance  attributed  to  poison  by  some,  to  remorse  by  otbersk 
His  regrets,  his  early  death,  and  his  many  attractive  quali* 
ties,  combined  to  save  his  character  from  universal  denuncia- 
tion, and  his  name,  although  indelibly  stained  by  treason, 
was  ever  mentioned  with  pity  rather  than  with  raneor."t 

Great  changes,  destined  to  be  perpetual,  were  steadily 
preparing  in  the  internal  condition  of  the  provinces.  A 
preliminary  measure  of  an  important  character  had  been 
taken  early  this  year  by  the  assembly  of  the  united  pro»- 
vinces  held  in  the  month  of  January  at  Delft.  This  was 
the  establishment  of  a  general  executive  counciL  The 
constitution  of  the  board  was  arranged  on  the  13th  of 
the  month,  and  was  embraced  in  eighteen  articles.  The 
number  of  councillors  was  fixed  at  thirty,  all  to  be  native 
Netherlanders ;  a  certain  proportion  to  be  appointed  from 
each  province  by  its  estates.  The  advice  and  consent  of 
this  body  as  to  treaties  with  foreign  powers  were  to  be 
indispensable,  but  they  were  not  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  states-general,  nor  to  interpose  any  ob^ 
fltacle  to  the  arrangements  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  J 

While  this  additional  machine  for  the  self-government  erf 
the  provinces  was  in  the  course  of  creation,  the  Spanish 
monarch,  on  the  other  hand,,  had  made  another  effort  to 
recover  the  authority  which  he  felt  slipping  from  his  grasp. 
Philip  wa8  in  Portugal,  preparing  for  his  coronation  in  that 
new  kingdom — an  event  to  be  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
his  deposition  from  the  Netherland  sovereignty,  so  solemnly 
conferred  upon  him  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  in  Brus- 
sels ;  but  although  thus  distant,  he  was  con^dent  that 
lie  could  more  wisely  govern  the  Netherlands  than  the 
inhabitants  could  do,  and  unwilling  as  ever  to  confide  in  the 
abilities  of  those  to  whom  he  had  delegated  his  authority. 
Provided,  as  he  unquestionably  was  at  that  moment,  with  a 
more  energetic  representative  than  any  who  had  before 
exercised  the  functions  of  royal  governor  in  the  provinces, 
he  was  still  disposed  to  harass,  to  doubt,  and  to  interfere, 

*  "So  verdorret  en  kleen  als  een  walse  note.** — Bor,  xvi.  276. 

t  His,  death  was  attributed  by  the  royalistn  to  ceg^ret  at  bis  ill  SQOcess  in  ao- 
cempliahing  the  work  for  which  he  had  received  so  large  a  price. — HAS.  letter 
of  Henri  de  Nebra  to  Prince  of  Pai-ma,  July  22,  15&1,  Rec.  Gron.  and  Renne- 
Iwrg,  ii.  f.  184,  Royal  Archives,  Brussels. 

I  The  constitution  of  the  "  Land  Raed"  is  given  in  full  by  Bor,  xvi.  241 — 
243. 
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With  the  additional  cares  of  the  Portuguese  conquest  upon 
his  hands,  he  felt  as  irresistibly  impeUed  as  ever  to  superin- 
tend the  minute  details  of  provincial  administration.  To 
do  this  was  impossible.  It  was,  however,  not  impos- 
sible, bj  attempting  to  do  it,  to  produce  much  mis- 
chief. **  It  gives  me  pain,"  wrote  Granvelle,  "  to  see  his 
Majesty  working  as  before — choosing  to  understand  every- 
thing and  to  do  everything.  By  this  course, "as  I  have 
often  said  before,  he  really  accomplishes  much  less."  *  The 
King  had,  moreover,  recently  committed  the  profound  error 
of  sending  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Parma  to  the  Nether- 
lands again.  He  had  the  fetuity  to  believe  her  memory 
BO  tenderly  cherished  in  the  provinces  as  to  ensure  a  burst 
of  loyalty  at  her  reappearance,  while  the  irritation  which 
he  thus  created  in  the  breast  of  her  son  he  affected  to  dis- 
regard. The  event  was  what  might  have  been  foreseen. 
The  Netherlanders  were  very  moderately  excited  by  the 
arrival  of  their  former  regent,  but  the  Prince  of  Parma 
was  furious.  His  mother  actually  arrived  at  Namur  in  the 
month  of  August,  1580,  to  assume  the  civil  administration 
of  the  provinces,  t  and  he  was  himself,  according  to  the 
King's  request,  to  continue  in  the  command  of  the  army. 
Any  one  who  had  known  human  nature  at  all,  would  have 
recognized  that  Alexander  Famese  was  not  the  man  to 
be  put  into  leading  strings.  A  sovereign  who  was  possessed 
of  any  administrative  sagacity,  would  have  seen  the  absur- 
dity of  taking  the  reins  of  government  at  that  crisis  from 
the  hands  of  a  most  determined  and  energetic  man,  to  con- 
fide them  to  the  keeping  of  a  woman.  A  king  who  was 
willing  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  his  own  acts, 
must  have  foreseen  the  scandal  likely  to  result  from  an 
open  quarrel  for  precedence  between  such  a  mother  and 
.  son.  Margaret  of  Parma  was  instantly  informed,  however, 
'  by  Alexander  that  a  divided  authority  like  that  proposed 
was  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Both  ofl'ered  to  resign ; 
but  Alexander  was  unflinching  in  his  determination  to 
retain  all  the  power  or  none.  The  Duchess,  as  docile  to 
her  son  after  her  arrival  as  she  had  been  to  the  King  on 
midertaking  the  journey,  and  feeling  herself  unequal  to 
the  task  imposed  upon  her,  implored  Philip's  permission  to 
withdraw,  almost  as  soon  as  she  had  reached  her  destina- 

♦  Archives,  etc.,  vii.  568. 

t  Wagenaer,  vu.  344,  346.    Strada,  2,  iii.  156. 
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tion.  Granvelle's  opinion  was  likewise  opposed  to  this 
interference  with  the  administration  of  Alexander,  and  the 
King  at  last  suffered  himself  to  be  overruled.  By  the  end 
of  the  year  1581,  letters  arriyed  confirming  the  Prinoe  of 
Parma  in  his  government,  hut  requesting  the  D\ich(rnA  of 
Parma  to  remain  privately  in  the  Netherlands.  8h(i  ac- 
cordingly continued  to  reside  there  under  an  assumed  imnio 
until  the  autumn  of  1583,  when  she  was  at  last  periiiltted 
to  return  to  Italy.* 

During  the  summer  of  1581,  the  same  spirit  of  pernocu- 
tion  which  had  inspired  the  Catholics  to  inflict  such  infinito 
misery  upon  those  of  the  reformed  faith  in  the  Netherlands, 
began  to  manifest  itself  in  overt  acts  against  the  PupiHtj*  by 
those  who  had  at  last  obtained  political  ascendency  over 
them.  Edicts  were  published  in  Antwerp,  in  Utrecht,  and 
in  different  cities  of  Holland,  suspending  the  exercise  of 
the  Eoman  worship.  These  statutes  were  certainly  a  long 
way  removed  in  horror  from  those  memorable  placards 
wbich  sentenced  the  Eeformers  by  thousands  to  the  axe, 
the  cord,  and  the  stake,  but  it  was  still  melanclioly  to 
see  the  persecuted  becoming  persecutors  in  their  turn. 
They  were  excited  to  these  stringent  measures  by  the  noisy 
zeal  of  certain  Dominican  monks  in  Brussels,  whose  extra- 
vagant discourses  t  were  daily  inflaming  the  passions  of  the 
Catholics  to  a  dangerous  degree.  The  authorities  of  the 
city  accordingly  thought  it  necessary  to  suspend,  by  pro- 
clamation, the  public  exercise  of  the  ancient  religion,  as- 
signing as  their  principal  reason  for  this  prohibition,  the 
shocking  jugglery  by  which  simple-minded  persons  were 
constantly  deceived.  They  alluded  particularly  to  tlie  prac- 
tice of  working  miracles  by  means  of  relics,  piew;s  of  the 
holy  cross,  bones  of  saints,  and  the  perspiration  of  statues. 
They  charged  that  bits  of  lath  were  daily  exhibited  as  frag- 
ments of  the  cross;  that  the  bones  of  dogs  and  monkeys 
were  held  up  for  adoration  as  those  of  saints;  ajid  tlmt 
oil  was  poured  habitually  into  holes  drilled  in  the  h(;ads  of 
statues,  that  the  populace  might  believe  in  their  miriumUmH 
sweating.  Por  these  reasons,  and  to  avoid  tin;  tumult  and 
possible  bloodshed  to  which  the  disgust  exclUtd  by  siH'h 
eharlatanry  might  give  rise,  the  Eoman  Catholie.  worship 
was  suspended  until  the  country  should  be  nmUnvil  Ui 

f  Strada,  2,  iiL  156  -165.  Wagcnaer,  vii.  344, 345.— <*/'om|»aru  Mi;l.>  M>n,  *■ 
174,  -who  states,  erroneously,  tliat  the  Docbess  retired  duriiitf  iUu  f/utm  Jullim- 
ing  her  arriyaL  t  Uofi  'vl.  VOU. 
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greater  traDquiUitj.*  Similar  causes  led  to  similar  pro^ 
elauiations  in  other  cities.  The  Prince  of  Orange  liun^ited 
the  intolerant  spirit  thus  showing  itself  among  those  wiio 
had  been  its  martyrs,  but  it  was  not  possible  at  thafc 
moment  to  keep  it  absolutely  under  coixt^L 

A  most  important  change  was  now  to  take  place  in  hn 
condition,  a  most  vital  measure  was  to  be  consummated 
by  the  provinces.  The  step,  which  could  never  be  retraoec^ 
was,  after  long  hesitation,  finally  taken  upon  the  2^h  tf 
July,  1581,  upon  which  day  the  united  provinces,  assem- 
bled at  the  Hague,  solemnly  declared  their  independeno&  of 
Philip,  and  renounced  their  allegiance  for  ever.f 

This  act  was  accomplished  with  the  deliberation  due  to 
its  gravity.  At  the  same  time  it  left  the  country  in  a  very 
divided  condition.  This  was  inevitable.  The  Prince  had  dbos 
all  that  one  man  could  do  to  hold  the  Netheriands  together^ 
and  unite  them  perpetually  into  one  body  politic,  and,  per^ 
haps,  if  he  had  been  inspired  by  a  keener  p^^onal  ambitKm^ 
this  task  might  have  been  accomplished.  The  seventeen  pio^ 
vinces  might  have  accepted  his  dominion,  but  they  would 
agree  to  that  of  no  other  sovereign.  Providence  had  noil 
decreed  that  the  country,  after  its  long  agony,  should  give 
birth  to  a  single  and  perfect  commonwealth.  The  Walloon 
provinces  had  already  fallen  off  from  the  cause,  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  of  the  Prince.  The  other  I^ether* 
lands,  after  long  and  tedious  negotiation  with  Anjou,  had 
at  last  consented  to  his  supremacy,  but  from  this  arrange- 
ment Holland  and  Zealand  held  themselves  aloof.  By  a 
somewhat  anomalous  proceeding,  they  sent  deputies  along 
with  those  of  the  other  provmces,  to  the  conferences  with 
the  Duke,  but  it  was  expressly  understood  that  they  would 
never  accept  him  as  sovereign.  They  were  wiDing  to  con- 
tract with  him  and  with  their  sister  provinces — over  which 
he  was  soon  to  exercise  authoritv — a  firm  and  perpetuai 
league,  but  as  to  their  own  chiej^  their  hearts  were  fixed. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  their  lord  and  master,  and 
none  other.  It  lay  only  in  his  self-denying  character  that  ha 
had  not  been  clothed  with  this  dignity  long  b^ore.  He  had,, 
however,  persisted  in  the  hope  that  all  the  other  provinces 
might  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  Duke  of  Anjou  aft 
their  sovereign,  under  conditions  which  constituted  a  free 
commonwealth  with  an  hereditary  chief,  and  in  this  hope 

*  See  the  prodamaiion  in  Bor,  idv.  260,  261. 

t  Bor^zYi  276.     Meteren,  x.  187.    Strada,  2,  iv.  178,  aqq. 
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lie  had  constantly  refused  concession  to  the  wishes  of  the 
northern  provinces.  He  in  reality  exercised  sovereign 
power  over  nearljr  the  whole  population  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Already  m  1580,  at  the  assembly  held  in  April, 
the  states  of  Holland  had  formally  requested  him  to  as- 
sume the  full  sovereignty  over  them,  with  the  title  of 
Count  *  of  Holland  and  Zealand  forfeited  by  Philip.  He 
had  not  consented,  and  the  proceedings  had  been  kept  com- 
paratively secret.  As  the  negotiations  with  Anion  advanced, 
aiod  as  the  corresponding  abjuration  of  Philip  was  more 
decisively  indicated,  the  consent  of  the  Prince  to  this 
request  was  more  warmly  urged.  As  it  was  evident  that 
tiie  provinces,  thus  bent  upon  placing  him  at  their  head^ 
could  by  no  possibility  be  induced  to  accept  the  sovereignty 
of  Anjou — as,  moreover,  the  act  of  renunciation  of  Philip 
could  no  longer  be  deferred,  the  Prince  of  Orange  reluct- 
antly and  provisionally  accepted  the  supreme  power  over 
Holland  and  Zealand.  This  arrangement  V7as  finally  ac- 
complished upon  the  24th  of  July,  1581,t  and  the  act 
of  abjuration  took  place  two  days  afterwards.  The  offer  of 
the  sovereignty  over  the  other  united  provinces  had  been 
accepted  by  Anjou  six  months  before. 

Thus,  the  Netherlands  were  divided  into  three  portions — 
the  reconciled  provinces,  the  united  provinces  under  Anjou, 
and  the  northern  provinces  under  Orange ;  the  last  division 
fisrming  the  germ,  already  nearly  developed,  of  the  comings 
republic.  The  constitution,  or  catalogue  of  conditions,  by 
which  the  sovereignty  accorded  to  Anjou  was  reduced  to- 
aodi  narrow  limits  as  to  be  little  more  than  a  nominal 
authority,  while  the  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
representative  body  of  the  provinces,  will  be  described, 
somewhat  later,  together  with  the  inauguration  of  the  Duke. 
!Por  the  present  it  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should  fully 
understand  the  relative  position  of  the  Prince  and  of  the 
northern  provinces.  The  memorable  act  of  renunciation — 
the  Netherland  declaration  of  independence — ^will  then  be 
briefly  explained. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  1580,  a  resolution  passed  thfe^ 
assembly  of  Holland  and  Zealand  never  to  n^ke  peace  er 

*  Groen  v.  Pi-inst.,  Archives,  etc.,  vii.  307.  Kluit,  HoU.  Staatsreg.,  i.  308, 
and  note  42.  Corresx>ondeuce  between  Piince  of  Orange  and  atates  of  Uol- 
laod,  in  Bor,  xv.  182,  aqq.,  186a.  particolarly. 

t  Bor,  XV.  185,  186. 
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enter  into  any  negotiations  witli  the  King  of  Spain  on  tlie 
basis  of  his  sovereignty.  The  same  resolution  provided 
that  his  name — ^hitherto  used  in  all  public  acts — should  be 
for  ever  discarded,  that  his  seal  should  be  broken,  and  that 
the  name  and  seal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  sub- 
stituted in  all  commissions  and  public  documents.  At 
almost  the  same  time  the  states  of  TJtrecht  passed  a  similar 
resolution.  These  offers  were,  however,  not  accepted,  and 
the  affair  was  preserved  profoundly  secret.*  On  the  5th  of 
July,  1581,  "  the  knights,  nobles,  and  cities  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,"  again,  in  an  urgent  and  solemn  manner,  requested 
the  Prince  to  accept  the  "  entire  authority  as  sovereign  and 
chief  of  the  land,  as  long  as  the  wa/r  should  continue,^^'f 
This  limitation  as  to  time  was  inserted  most  reluctantly  by 
the  states,  and  because  it  was  perfectly  well  imderstood 
that  without  it  the  Prince  would  not  accept  the  sovereignty 
at  all.  J  The  act  by  which  this  dignity  was  offered,  conferred 
full  power  to  command  all  forces  by  land  and  sea,  to  ap- 
point all  military  officers,  and  to  conduct  all  warlike  opera- 
tions, without  the  control  or  advice  of  any  person  whatsoever. 
It  authorized  him,  with  consent  of  the  states,  to  appoint  all 
financial  and  judicial  officers,  created  him  the  supreme 
executive  chief,  and  fountain  of  justice  and  pardon,  and 
directed  him  "  to  maintain  the  exercise  only  of  the  reformed 
evangelical  religion,  without,  however,  permitting  that  in- 
quiries should  be  made  into  any  man's  belief  or  conscience, 
or  that  any  injury  or  hindrance  should  be  offered  to  any 
man  on  account  of  his  religion." § 

The  sovereignty  thus  pressingly  offered,  and  thus  limited 
as  to  time,  was  finally  accepted  by  William  of  Orange,  ac- 
cording to  a  formal  act  dated  at  the  Hague,  5th  of  July, 
1581,  II  but  it  will  be  perceived  that  no  powers  were  con- 
ferred by  this  new  instrument  beyond  those  already  exer- 
cised by  the  Prince.  It  was  as  it  were  a  formal  continuance 
of  the  functions  which  he  had  exercised  since  1576  as  the 
King's  stadholder,  according  to  his  old  commission  of  1555, 
although  a  vast  difference  existed  in  reality.  The  King's 
name  was  now  discarded  and  his  sovereignty  disowned, 
while  the  proscribed  rebel  stood  in  his  place,  exercising 
supreme  functions,  not  vicariously,  but  in  his  own  name. 

♦  Bor,  XV.  181, 182.  j  Ibid.,  184, 185. 

t  Ibid. — Ck>mpare  Kluit,  Holl.  Staatsreg:.,  i.  213,  sqq. ;  Groen  v.  PrinsU^ 
Archives,  vii.  304—309.  §  Bor,  xv.  183, 184.  ||  Ibid. 
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The  limitation  as  to  time  was,  moreover,  soon  afterwards 
secretly,  and  without  the  knowledge  oj  Orange,  cancelled  hy 
the  states,*  They  were  determmed  that  the  Prince  should 
be  their  sovereign — if  they  could  make  him  so — ior  the 
term  of  his  life. 

The  offer  having  thus  been  made  and  accepted  upon  the 
5th  of  July,  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  were  exchanged 
between  the  Prince  and  the  estates  upon  the  24th  of  the 
same  month.  In  these  solemnities,  the  states,  as  repre- 
senting the  provinces,  declared  that  because  the  King  of 
Spain,  contrary  to  his  oath  as  Count  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land, had  not  only  not  protected  these  provinces,  but  had 
sought  with  all  his  might  to  reduce  them  to  eternal  slavery, 
it  had  been  found  necessary  to  forsake  him.  They  therefore 
proclaimed  every  inhabitant  absolved  from  allegiance,  while 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  the  popxdation,  they  swore 
fidelity  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  representing  the  su- 
preme authority,  t 

Two  days  afterwards,  upon  the  26th  of  July,  1581,  tlie 
memorable  declaration  of  independence  was  issued  by  the 
deputies  of  the  united  provinces,  then  solemnly  assembled 
at  the  Hague.  It  was  called  the  Act  of  Abjiiration.J  It 
deposed  Philip  from  his  sovereignty,  but  was  not  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  new  form  of  government,  for  the  united  pro- 
vinces were  not  ready  to  dispense  with  an  hereditary  chief. 
Unluckily,  they  had  already  provided  themselves  with  a 
very  bad  one  to  succeed  Philip  in  the  domiuion  over  most 
of  their  territory,  while  the  northern  provinces  were  fortu- 
nate enough  and  wise  enough  to  take  the  Father  of  their 
country  for  their  supreme  magistrate. 

The  document  by  which  the  provinces  renounced  their 
allegiance  was  not  the  most  felicitous  of  their  state  papers. 
It  was  too  prolix  and  technical.  Its  style  had  more  of  the 
formal  phraseology  of  legal  documents  than  befitted  this 
great  appeal  to  the  whole  world  and  to  all  time.    Never-* 

♦  Kluit,  i.  213,  214.  t  Bor,  xv.  185,  186. 

t  Tho  document  is  given  in  full  by  Bor,  xvi.  276—280,  by  Meteren,  x.  187 
— 190.  The  nature  and  consequences  of  the  measure  are  commented  upon  by 
Kluit,  the  constitutional  historian  of  Holland,  in  a  masterly  manner  (x.  Hoofd, 
Tol.  i.  198—280).  See  also  Wagenaer,  vii.  391. — Compare  Strada,  who  intro- 
duces his  account  of  the  abjuration  with  sepulchral  solemnity  :  "Jam  mihi  di- 
cendum  est  facinus,  cujus  a  commemoratione,  quasi  abhorrente  animo,  hactecus 
fiupei-sedi,"  etc. — Bell.  Belg.,  2,  iv.  178,  sqq. 
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tbeless,  this  is  but  matter  of  taste.  The  Netherlsnden 
were  so  eminently  a  law-abiding  people,  that  like  l^e 
American  patriots  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  they  on  most 
occasions  preferred  punctilious  precision  to  florid  declama- 
tion. They  chose  to  conduct  their  revolt  according  to  law. 
At  the  same  time,  while  thus  decently  wrapping  herself  in 
conventional  garments,  the  spirit  of  Liberty  revealed  none 
the  less  her  majestic  proportions. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  Abjuration,  these  fathers  of  t3ie 
republic  laid  down  wholesome  truths,  which  at  that  tnae 
fleemed  startling  blasphemies  in  the  ears  of  Christendom. 
"All  mankind  know,"  said  the  preamble,  "that  a  prince  is 
appointed  by  God  to  cherish  his  subjects,  even  as  a  shep- 
herd to  guard  his  sheep.  When,  therefore,  the  prince  does 
not  fulfil  his  duty  as  protector ;  when  he  oppresses  his  sub- 
jects, destroys  their  ancient  liberties,  and  treats  them  as 
slaves,  he  is  to  be  considered,  not  a  prince,  but  a  tyrant. 
As  such,  the  estates  of  the  land  may  lawfully  and  reasonably 
depose  him,  and  elect  another  in  his  room."* 

Having  enunciated  these  maxims,  the  estates  proceeded 
to  apply  them  to  their  own  case,  and  certainly  never  was  im 
ampler  justification  for  renouncing  a  prince  since  princes 
were  first  instituted.  The  states  ran  through  the  history  of 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  patiently  accumulating  a  load 
of  charges  against  the  monarch,  a  tithe  of  which  would  have 
furnished  cause  for  his  dethronement.  Without  passion  or 
exaggeration  they  told  the  world  their  wrongs.  The  picture 
was  not  highly  colored.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  a 
feeble  than  a  striking  portrait  of  the  monstrous  iniquity 
which  had  so  long  been  established  over  them.  Neverthe- 
less, they  went  through  the  narrative  conscientiously  and 
earnestly.  They  spoke  of  the  King's  early  determination 
to  govern  the  Netherlands,  not  by  natives,  but  by  Spaniards; 
to  treat  them  not  as  constitutional  countries,  but  as  con- 
quered provinces;  to  regard  the  inhabitants  not  as  liege 
subjects,  but  as  enemies ;  above  all,  to  supersede  their  an- 
cient liberty  by  the  Spanish  inquisition,  and  thay  alluded 
to  the  first  great  step  in  this  scheme — the  creation  of  the 
new  bishoprics,  each  with  its  staff  of  inquisitors.f 

•  Act  of  Alguration. 

t  "  '• en  door  de  voorsz  Canonikon  de  Spaenee  Inqnisiiie  ingebrocbt  de 

welke  in  dese  altijt  so  schrickelgk  en  odiens  als  de  uitterste  slayemyo/'  etc — 
Act  of  Abjuration. 
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They  noticed  the  memorable  Petition,  the  mission  of 
Berghen  and  Montigny,  their  imprisonment  and  taking  off, 
in  violation  of  all  national  law,  even  that  which  had  ever 
been  held  sacred  by  the  most  cruel  and  tyrannical  princes.* 
They  sketched  the  history  of  Alva's  administration;  his 
strapping  the  most  eminent  nobles  by  false  promises,  and 
•delivering  them  to  the  executioner ;  his  countless  sentences 
joi  death,  outlawry,  and  confiscation ;  his  erection  of  citadels 
to  curb,  his  imposition  of  the  tenth  and  twentieth  penny  to 
exhaust  the  land ;  his  Blood-Council  and  its  achievements ; 
imd  the  immeasurable  woe  produced  by  hanging,  burning, 
imnishiog,  and  plundering,  during  his  seven  years  of  resi- 
dence. They  adverted  to  the  Grand  Commander,  as  having 
been  sent,  not  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country,  but 
to  pursue  the  same  course  of  tyranny  by  more  concealed 
ways.  They  spoke  of  the  horrible  mutiny  which  broke  forth 
mt  his  death  ;  of  the  Antwerp  Fury ;  of  the  express  appro- 
bation rendered  to  that  great  outrage  by  the  King,  who  had 
not  only  praised  the  crime,  but  promised  to  recompense  the 
criminals.  They  alluded  to  Don  John  of  Austria  and  his 
•duplicity;  to  his  pretended  confirmation  of  the  Q-hent  Treaty ; 
to  nis  attempts  to  divide  the  country  against  itself;  to  the 
Eecavedo  policy ;  to  the  intrigues  with  the  aerman  regi- 
ments.  They  touched  upon  the  Cologne  negotiations,  and 
4^  fruitless  attempt  of  the  patriots  upon  that  occasion  to 
procune  freedom  of  religion,  while  the  object  of  the  royalists 
msB  only  to  distract  and  divide  the  nation.  Finally,  they 
commented  with  sorrow  and  despair  upon  that  last  and 
crowning  measure  of  tyranny — the  ban  against  the  Prince 
cf  Orange. 

Thej  calmly  observed,  after  this  recital,  that  they  were 
vnfficiently  justified  in  forsaking  a  sovereign  who  for  more 
than  twenty  years  had  forsaken  them.t  Obeying  the  law 
of  nature — desirous  of  maintaining  the  rights,  charters,  and 
liberties  of  their  fatherland — determined  to  escape  from 
«lavery  to  Spaniards — and  making  known  their  decision  to 
the  world,  they  declared  the  King  of  Spain  deposed  from 
his  sovereignty,  and  proclaimed  that  they  should  recognize 
thenceforth  neither  his  title  nor  jurisdiction.     Three  days 

•  "Ook  onder  de  wreeiste  en  tyrannigste  Princefn  altijd  onverbrekelyik  on- 
derhooden." — ^Act  of  Abjuration. 

i  *' te  meer  dat  in  al  snlkon  desordre  en  overlaet  de  Landen  bet  dan  20 

Jaren  van  haren  Coning  s^n  verlaten  geweest/'  etc. — Ibid. 
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afterwards,  on  the  29th  of  July,  the  assembly  adopted  a 
formula,  by  which  all  persons  were  to  be  required  to  signify 
their  abjuration.* 

Such  were  the  forms  by  which  the  united  provinces  threw 
off  their  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  ipso  facto  established  a 
republic,  which  was  to  nourish  for  two  centuries.  This 
result,  however,  was  not  exactly  foreseen  by  the  congress 
which  deposed  Philip.  The  fathers  of  the  commonwealth 
did  not  baptize  it  by  the  name  of  Bepublic.  They  did  not 
contemplate  a  change  in  their  form  of  government.  They 
had  neither  an  aristocracy  nor  a  democracy  in  their  thoiights.t 
Like  the  actors  in  our  own  great  national  drama,  these  ]N"e- 
therland  patriots  were  struggling  to  sustain,  not  to  over- 
throw ;  unlike  them,  they  claimed  no  theoretical  freedom 
for  humanity — ^promulgated  no  doctrine  of  popular  sove- 
reignty :  they  insisted  merely  on  the  fulfilment  of  actual 
contracts,  signed,  sealed,  and  sworn  to  by  many  successive 
sovereigns.  Acting  upon  the  principle  that  government 
should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  governed,  and  in  conformity 
to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  justice,  they  examined  the 
facts  by  those  divine  lights,  and  discovered  cause  to  discard 
their  ruler.  They  did  not  object  to  being  ruled.  They 
were  satisfied  with  their  historical  institutions,  and  preferred 
the  mixture  of  hereditary  sovereignty  with  popular  repre- 
sentation, to  which  they  were  accustomed.  They  did  not 
devise  an  a  priori  constitution.  Philip,  having  violated  the 
law  of  reason  and  the  statutes  of  the  land,  was  deposed,  and 
a  new  chief  magistrate  was  to  be  elected  in  his  stead.  This 
was  popular  sovereignty  in  fact,  but  not  in  words.  The 
deposition  and  election  could  be  legally  justified  only  by 
the  inherent  right  of  the  people  to  depose  and  to  elect ;  yet 
•the  provinces,  in  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  spoke 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  even  while  dethroning,  by 
popular  right,  their  own  King ! 

So  also,  in  the  instructions  given  by  the  states  to  their 
envoys  charged  to  justify  the  abjuration  before  the  Imperial 

*  Bor,  xvi.  280.—  It  ran  as  follows  :  "  I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  hence- 
forward  not  respect,  nor  obey,  nor  recognize  the  King  of  Spain  as  my  prince 
and  master ;  but  that  I  renounce  the  King  of  Spain,  and  abjure  the  allegiance 
by  which  I  may  have  formerly  been  bound  to  him.  At  the  same  time  I  swear 
fidelity  to  the  United  Netherlands — to  wit,  the  provinces  of  Brabant,  Flan- 
ders, Gueldres,  Holland,  Zealand,  etc.  etc.,  and  also  to  the  national  council 
established  by  the  estates  of  these  provinces ;  and  promise  my  assistance  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  abilities  against  the  King  of  Spain  and  Lis  ad- 
herents." t  Kluit,  i.  199. 
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diet  held  at  Augsburg,*  twelve  months  later,  the  highest 
ground  was  claimed  for  the  popular  right  to  elect  or  depose 
the  sovereign,  while  at  the  same  time  kings  were  spoken  of 
as  "appointed  by  Grod."  It  is  true  that  they  were  described 
in  the  same  clause  as  "  chosen  by  the  people  " — which  was, 
perhaps,  as  exact  a  concurrence  in  the  maxim  of  Voce  popuU 
vox  Dei,  as  the  boldest  democrat  of  the  day  could  demand. 
In  truth,  a  more  democratic  course  would  have  defeated  its 
own  ends.  The  murderous  and  mischievous  pranks  of 
Imbize,  Eyhove,  and  such  demagogues,  at  Ghent  and  else- 
•where,  with  their  wild  theories  of  what  they  called  Grrecian, 
Soman,  and  Helvetian  republicanism,  had  inflicted  damage 
enough  on  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  had  paved  the  road  fop 
the  return  of  royal  despotism.  The  senators  assembled  at  the 
Hague  gave  more  moderate  instructions  to  their  delegates 
at  Augsburg.  They  were  to  place  the  King's  tenure  upon 
contract — ^not  an  implied  one,  but  a  contract  as  literal  as 
the  lease  of  a  farm.  The  house  of  Austria,  they  were  to 
maintain,  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  seventeen 
Netherlands  upon  certain  express  conditions,  and  with  the 
understanding  that  its  possession  was  to  cease  with  the  first 
condition  broken.  It  was  a  question  of  law  and  fact,  not  of 
royal  or  popular  right.  They  were  to  take  the  ground,  not 
only  that  the  contract  had  been  violated,  but  that  the  foun- 
dation of  perpetual  justice  upon  which  it  rested,  had  likewise 
been  undermined.  It  was  time  to  vindicate  both  written 
charters  and  general  principles.  **  God  has  given  absolute 
power  to  no  mortal  man,^  said  Saint  Aldegonde,  "  to  do  his 
oton  will  against  all  laws  and  all  reason^'^  "  The  contracts 
which  the  King  has  broken  are  no  pedantic  fantasies,"  said 
the  estates,  "  but  laws  planted  by  nature  in  the  universal 
heart  of  mankind,  and  expressly  acquiesced  in  by  prince  and 
people."  J  All  men,  at  least,  who  speak  the  English  tongue, 
will  accept  the  conclusion  of  the  provinces,  that  when  laws 
which  protected  the  citizen  against  arbitrary  imprisonment 
and  guaranteed  him  a  trial  in  his  own  province — which  for- 
bade the  appointment  of  foreigners  to  high  office — which 
secured  the  property  of  the  citizens  from  taxation,  except 
by  the  representative  body — which  forbade  intermeddling 
on  the  part  ef  the  sovereign  with  the  conscience  of  the  sub- 

*  The  instractions  are  given  in  Bor,  xvii.  324 — 327. 

f  Archives  et  Correspondance,  vii.  277. 

X  Instructions  to  the  envoys,  etc ;  apud  Bor,  3,  xvii.  324 — 327. 

TOL.  III.  C    C 
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ject  in  religious  matters — ^when  such  laws  had  been  nib- 
verted  by  blood  tribunaJs,  where  drowsy  judges  sentenoed 
thousands  to  stake  and  scaffold  without  a  hearing — ^by 
excommunication,  confiscation,  banishment — by  hanging 
beheading,  burning,  to  such  enormous  extent  and  with  sudi 
terrible  monotony  that  the  executioner's  sword  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  only  symbol  of  justice — then  sorely  ik 
might  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  complainto  cf 
the  Netherlanders  were  "  no  pedantic  fantasies,"  and  that 
the  King  had  ceased  to  perform  his  functions  as  diapenflg 
of  G-od's  justice. 

The  !Netherlanders  dealt  with  fiicts.  They  possesBed  a 
body  of  laws,  monuments  of  their  national  progresi,  hj 
which  as  good  a  share  of  individual  liberty  was  secuzed  £q 
the  citizen  as  was  then  enjoyed  in  any  country  of  the  world. 
Their  institutions  admitted  of  great  improvement,  no  doubt^ 
but  it  was  natural  that  a  people  so  cnrcumstanced  ahonld 
be  unwilling  to  exchange  their  condition  for  the  VBBsalage 
of  "  Moors  or  Indians." 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  instinct 
for  political  freedom  only  would  have  sustained  them  in  the 
long  contest,  and  whether  the  bonds  which  united  them  to 
the  Spanish  Crown  would  have  been  broken,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  stronger  passion  for  religious  liberty,  by  which  m 
large  a  portion  of  the  people  was  animated.  Boldly  as  the 
united  states  of  the  Netherlands  laid  down  their  politictl 
maxims,  the  quarrel  might  perhaps  have  been  healed  if  the 
religious  question  had  admitted  of  a  peaceable  solution. 
Philip's  bigotry  amounting  to  frenzy,  and  the  Netherland' 
ers  of  "the  religion"  being  willing,  in  their  own  words,  "to 
die  the  death"  rather  than  abandon  the  reformed  fJEiith, 
there  was  upon  this  poiat  no  longer  room  for  hope.  In  the 
act  of  abjuration,  however,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  give 
offence  to  no  class  of  the  inhabitants,  but  to  lay  down  such 
principles  only  as  enlightened  Catholics  would  not  oppose. 
All  parties  abhorred  the  inquisition,  and  hatred  to  that 
institution  is  ever  prominent  among  the  causes  assigned  for 
the  deposition  of  the  monarch.  "  Under  pretence  of  main- 
taining the  Eoman  religion,"  said  the  estates,  "  the  £ing 
has  sought  by  evil  means  to  bring  into  operation  the  whole 
strength  of  the  placards  and  of  the  inquisition — the  first 
and  true  cause  of  all  our  miseries,^** 

*  Transactions  between  the  envoys  of  the  states-general  and  the  Duke  of 
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Without  makmg  anjasaanlt  nponthe  Boman  Catholic 
jEaith,  the  authors  of  the  great  act  bj  which  Philip  was  for 
eirer  expelled  from  the  Netherlands  showed  plainly  enough 
that  reUgious  persecution  had  driven  them  at  last  to  extre- 
mity. At  the  same  time,  thej  were  willing — for  the  sake 
of  conciliating  all  classes  of  their  countrymen — ^to  bring 
the  political  causes  of  discontent  into  the  foreground,  and 
to  use  discreet  language  upon  the  religious  question.* 

Such,  then,  being  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  provinces 
upon  this  great  occasion,  it  may  be  asked  who  were  the  men 
who  signed  a  document  of  such  importance?  In  whose 
name  imd  by  what  authority  did  they  act  against  the  sove- 
reign? The  signers  of  the  declaration  oi  independence 
acted  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Netherland 
people.  l%e  estates  were  the  constitutional  representatives 
of  niat  people.  The  statesmen  of  that  day,  ^scovering, 
upon  cold  dialysis  of  facts,  that  Philip's  sovereignty  was 
legally  forfeited,  formally  proclaimed  that  forfeiture,  llien 
inquiring  what  had  become  of  the  sovereignty,  they  found 
it  not  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  in  the  representative 
bodv,  which  actually  personated  the  people.  The  estates 
of  the  different  provinces — consisting  of  the  knights,  nobles, 
and  burgesses  m  each — sent,  aecordmgly,  their  deputies  to 
the  general  assembly  at  the  Hague,  and  by  this  congress 
the  decree  of  abjuration  was  issued.  It  did  not  occur  to 
any  one  to  summon  the  people  in  their  primaiy  assemblies, 
Bor  would  the  people  of  that  day  have  comprehended  the 
object  of  such  a  summons.  They  were  accustomed  to  the 
action  of  the  estates,  and  those  bodies  represented  as  large 
a  number  of  political  capacities  as  could  be  expected 
of  assemblies  chosen  then  upon  general  principles.  The 
hour  had  not  arrived  for  more  profound  analysis  of  the 
social  compact.  Philip  was  accordinglv  deposed  justly,  le- 
gally, fonnally — justly,  because  it  had  become  necessary  to 
abjure  a  monarch  who  was  determined  not  only  to  oppress 

AsJoiL^-Bor,  3,  xriL  304—307.  So  also  in  the  remttluible  drcnUr  addreiMd 
in  the  year  1583  (May  6}  hj  the  atates  of  HaUand  to  thoae  of  Utraotit  snd 
other  proyinoea,  the  same  hitolerable  grkrvance  ia  deacribed  io  the  airotifteai 
language.  "Under  pretext  of  the  new  binhoprica,''  mj  the  eataioa^  "the  In- 
quisition and  Cooncil  of  Trent  haye  been  eatabliahed.  Tbna  the  HjianlurdN 
and  their  adherenta  have  been  empowered  to  aocnae  all  fmemmn  who  are  ktiown 
to  be  not  of  their  humor,  to  bring  them  into  the  fmarea  of  tho  lurjiuinlUun, 
and  to  rob  them  of  life,  honor,  and  propeti/.'*"Bor,  3,  zr.  188. 
*  Groen  ▼.  Prinst,  Archirea,  rii.  688. 
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but  to  exterminate  his  people ;  legally,  because  be  bad  babi« 
tually  violated  the  constitutions  which  he  had  sworn  to 
support ;  formally,  because  the  act  was  done  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  by  the  body  historically  representing  the  people. 
What,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  nation,  after  this 
great  step  had  been  taken  ?  It  stood,  as  it  were,  with  its 
sovereignty  in  its  hand,  dividing  it  into  two  portions,  and 
offering  it,  thus  separated,  to  two  distinct  individuals.  The 
sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand  had  been  reluctantly 
accepted  by  Orange.  The  sovereignty  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces had  been  offered  to  Anjou,  but  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment with  that  Duke  had  not  yet  been  ratified.  The  move- 
ment was  therefore  triple,  consisting  of  an  abjuration  and 
of  two  separate  elections  of  hereditary  chiefs ;  these  two 
elections  being  accomplished  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
representative  bodies  respectively  of  the  united  provinces, 
and  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  Neither  the  abjuration  nor 
the  elections  were  acted  upon  beforehand  by  the  communi- 
ties, the  train-bands,  or  the  guilds  of  the  cities — all  repre- 
sented, in  fact,  by  the  magistrates  and  councils  of  each; 
nor  by  the  peasantry  of  the  open  country — all  supposed  to 
be  represented  by  the  knights  and  nobles.  All  classes  of 
individuals,  however,  arranged  in  various  political  or  mih- 
tary  combinations,  gave  their  acquiescence  afterwards,  toge- 
ther with  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  The  people  approved 
the  important  steps  taken  by  their  representatives.* 

Without  a  direct  intention  on  the  part  of  the  people  or 
its  leaders  to  establish  a  republic,  the  republic  established 
itself.  Providence  did  not  permit  the  whole  coimtry,  so  full 
of  wealth,  intelligence,  healthy  political  action — so  stocked 
with  powerful  cities  and  an  energetic  population — to  be 
combined  into  one  free  and  prosperous  commonwealth.  The 
factious  ambition  of  a  few  grandees,  the  cynical  venality  of 
many  nobles,  the  frenzy  of  the  Ghent  democracy,  the  spirit 
of  religious  intolerance,  the  consummate  military  and  poli- 
tical genius  of  Alexander  Famese,  the  exaggerated  self-abne- 
gation and  the  tragic  fate  of  Orange,  all  united  to  dissever 
this  group  of  flourishing  and  kin(£ed  provinces. 

The  want  of  personal  ambition  on  the  part  of  William  the 
Silent  inflicted  perhaps  a  serious  damage  upon  his  country. 
He  believed  a  single  chief  requisite  for  the  united  states ; 

»  Kluifc,  i.  247—250. 
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ight  have  been,  but  always  refused  to  become  tliat  chief; 

id  yet  he  has  been  held  up  for  centuries  by  many  writers 
:onapirator  and  a  self-seeking  intriguer.  "  It  seema  to 
said  he,  with  equal  pathos  and  truth,  upon  one  occo- 
"  tliat  I  was  horn  in  this  bad  planet  that  all  which  I 
light  he  misinterpreted."*  The  people  worshipped 
.  and  there  was  many  an  oceasion  when  his  election  would 

,ve  been  carried  with  enthusiasm.t  "  These  provinces," 
said  John  of  Nassau,  "  are  coming  rery  unwillingly  into  the 
arrangement  with  the  Duke  of  Alen^on.  The  majority  feel 
much  more  inclined  to  elect  the  Prince,  who  it  daily,  and 
without  intermission,  implored  to  give  hit  consent.  His 
grace,  however,  will  in  no  wise  agree  to  fcliis  ;  not  because 
he  fears  the  consequences,  such  as  loss  of  property  or  in- 
creased danger,  for  therein  he  is  plunged  as  deeply  as  he 
ever  could  be ; — on  the  contrary,  if  he  considered  only  the 
interests  of  his  race  and  the  grandeur  of  his  house,  he  could 
eipeet  nothing  but  increase  of  honor,  gold,  and  gear,  with 
all  other  prosperity.  Se  refuses  onlg  on  this  account — that 
it  matf  not  he  thought  that,  instead  of  religious  freedom  for 
the  eeufitry,  fte  Aaa  been  seeking  a  kingdom  for  himself  and 
his  own  private  advancement.  Moreover,  he  believes  that 
the  connection  with  France  wiH  be  of  more  benefit  to  the 
country  and  to  Christianity  than  if  a  peace  should  he  made 
with  Spain,  or  than  if  he  should  himself  accept  the  sove- 
reignty, as  he  is  desired  to  do."  J 

The  unfortunate  negotiations  with  Anjou,  to  which  no 
man  was  more  opposed  than  Count  John,  proceeded  there- 
fore. In  the  meantime,  the  sovereignty  over  the  united 
provinces  was  provisionally  held  by  the  national  council, 
and,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  states-general,  by  the 
Prince. §  The  Archduke  Matthias,  whose  functions  were 
most  unceremoniously  brought  to  an  end  by  the  transac- 
tions which  we  have  been  recording,  took  bis  leave  of  the 
states,  and  departed  in  the  month  of  October.  ||  Brought 
to  the  country  a  beardless  boy,  by  the  intrigues  of  a  faction 
who  wished  to  use  him  as  a  tool  against  William  of  Orange, 
he  had  quietlv  submitted,  on  the  contrary,  to  serve  as  the 
instrument  o^  that  great  statesman.   His  personality  during 

•  ArcliiTM  et  Corrap.,  yil.  38T. 

t  Har.  III.  456b.'-Coinp<>re  Vu  d.  VjDCbt,  HI.  73. 

1  AvdiWc8,Bk..irii.  332.333.  f  Ibid.,  vil,  6BD. 

|]  Uur,  ivl.  282.     MctcrcD,  t  190,  WagannBr,  tII.  414,  41S. 
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his  residence  was  null,  and  he  had  to  exprnte,  hj  many  a 
petty  mortification,  by  many  a  bitter  teur,  the  boyish  ambi- 
tion which  brought  him  to  the  JSTetheiiands.  He  had  cer- 
tainly had  ample  leisure  to  repent  the  haste  with  which  he 
had  got  out  oi  his  warm  bed  in  Vienna  to  take  his  bootless 
journey  to  Brussels.  Nevertheless,  in  a  country  where  so 
much  baseness,  cruelty,  and  treachery  was  habitually  prac- 
tised by  men  of  high  position,  as  was  the  ca^e  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, it  is  something  in  favor  of  Matthias  that  he  had 
not  been  base,  or  cruel,  or  treacherous.*  The  states  voted 
him,  on  his  departure,  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  guldezm 
annually ,t  which  was  probably  not  paid  with  exem^aiy 
regulanly-.J 

*  He  is,  however,  accused  by  Meteren  of  haying  entered  at  last  into  secret 
intrigaes  ivith  the  King  of  Spain  against  William  of  Orange. — NederL  Hist 
z.  190c.  Hoofd  repeats  the  storj. — NederL  Hist,  zriii.  779.  Wagenaer  dis- 
credits it :  Tii.  414. 

t  Bor,  zri.  282.    Meteren,  Hoofd,  Wagenaer,  ubi  sup. 

t  Wagenaer,  viL  414,  416.     Groen  t.  Prinst.,  Archives,  yii.  689. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

Folksy  of  electing  Ai^oil  as  soveretgn — Ck>mmoda  et  incommoda — Views  of 
Orange — Opinions  at  the  French  Coui't — Anjou  relieves  Cambray-  -Panna 
besieges  Toumay— Brave  defence  by  the  Princess  of  Espinoy —Honorable 
I  eapitnlation — Alton's  courtship  in  England — The  Dnke's  arrival  in  the 
IffeiherUuuis — Portrait  of  Anjou — ^Festivities  in  Flushing — Inauguration  at 
Axktwerp — The  conditions  or  articles  subscribed  to  by  the  Duke— Attempt 
upon  the  life  of  Orange— The  assassin's  papei*s — Confession  of  Venei*o— 
Ckuspar  Anastro — His  escape — Execution  of  Yenero  and  Zimmermann — 
Precarious  condition  of  the  Prince — His  recovery — Death  of  the  Princess — 
Premature  letters  of  Parma — Further  negotiations  with  Orange  as  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand — Character  of  the  revised  Constitution 
— Compaiison  of  the  positions  of  the  Prince  before  and  after  his  acceptanoer 
ci  the  countship. 

Thtjs  it  was  arranged  tliat,  for  the  present,  at  least,  the 
Prmce  should  exercise  sovereignty  over  Holland  and 
Zealand ;  although  he  had  himself  used  his  utmost  exer- 
tions to  induce  those  provinces  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
United  !N'etherlands  in  the  proposed  election  of  Anjou.* 
This,  however,  thejr  sternly  refused  to  do.  There  was  also 
&  great  disinclination  felt  by  many  in  the  other  states  to 
this  hazardous  offer  of  their  allegiance,  t  and  it  was  the 
personal  influence  of  Orange  that  eventuallv  carried  the 
measure  through.  Looking  at  the  position  of  affairs  and  at 
the  character  of  Anjou,  as  they  appear  to  us  now,  it  seems 
difficult  to  account  for  the  Prince's  policy.  It  is  so  natural 
to  judge  only  by  the  result,  that  we  are  ready  to  censure 
statesmen  for  consequences  which  beforehand  might  seem 
Btterly  incredible,  and  for  reading  falsely  human  cha- 
facters  whose  entire  development  only  a  late  posterity 
lias  had  fall  opportunity  to  appreciate.^    Still,  one  would 

*  Bor,  xiv.  183. 

t  See,  in  particular,  two  papers  from  the  hand  of  Count  John  upon  the  sub* 
Archives  et  Corresi>ondanoe,  vlL  48 — 51,  and  162 — 165. 

X  Saint  Aldegonde,  for  instance,  wrote  from  Paris  to  an  intimate  friend, 
HuKt  after  a  convei'sation  with  Anjou  of  an  hour  and  a  half  s  duration,  he  had 
ibrmed  the  very  highest  estimate  of  his  talents  and  character.  He  praised  to 
the  skies  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  the  liveliness  of  his  mind,  his  remark- 
aUe  sincerity — in  which  last  gifts  he  so  particulaiiy  resembled  the  Nether- 
luiders  themselves.  Above  all,  he  extolled  the  Duke's  extreme  desire  to  efibci 
ihe  liberation  of  the  provinces.     He  added,  that  if  the  opportunity  should  be 
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think  tLat  Anjou  had  been  sufl&cientlj  known  to  inspire 
distrust. 

There  was  but  little,  too,  in  the  aspect  of  the  French 
court  to  encourage  hopes  of  valuable  assistance  from  that 
quarter.  It  was  urged,  not  without  reason,  that  the  French 
were  as  likely  to  become  aa  dangerous  as  the  Spaniards ; 
that  they  would  prove  nearer  and  more  toublesome  mas- 
ters ;  that  France  intended  the  incorporation  of  the  Ne- 
therlands into  her  own  kingdom  ;  that  the  provinces  would 
therefore  be  dispersed  for  ever  from  the  German  Empire ; 
and  that  it  was  as  well  to  hold  to  the  tyrant  under  whom 
they  had  been  bom,  as  to  give  themselves  voluntarily  to 
another  of  their  own  making.*  In  short,  it  was  maintained, 
in  homely  language,  that  "France  and  Spain  were  both 
under  one  coverlid."  t  It  might  have  been  added  that  only 
extreme  misery  could  make  the  provinces  take  either  bed- 
fellow. Moreover,  it  was  asserted,  with  reason,  that  Argou 
would  be  a  very  expensive  master,  for  his  luxurious  and  ex- 
travagant habits  were  notorious — ^that  he  was  a  man  in 
whom  no  confidence  could  be  placed,  and  one  who  would 
grasp  at  arbitrary  power  by  any  means  which  might  present 
themselves.  J  Above  all,  it  was  urged  that  he  was  not  of 
the  true  religion,  that  he  hated  the  professors  of  that  faith 
in  his  heart,  and  that  it  was  extremely  unwise  for  men 
whose  dearest  interests  were  their  religious  ones,  to  elect  a 
sovereign  of  opposite  creed  to  their  own.  To  these  plausi- 
ble views  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  those  who  acted  with 
him,  had,  however,  sufficient  answers.  The  Netherlands 
had  waited  long  enough  for  assistance  from  other  quarters. 
Germany  would  not  lift  a  finger  irithe  cause ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  whole  of    Germany,    whether    Protestant    or 

let  slip  of  securing  such  a  prince,  "  posterity  would  regret  it  with  bitter  toanr 
for  a  thousand  yeara  to  come." — Hoofd,  xvii.  736.  The  opinion  expressed  by 
Henry  the  Fourth  to  Sully  is  worth  placing  in  juxtaposition  with  this  extra- 
vagant culogium  of  Mamix  :  "  D  me  trompera  bien  s'il  ne  trorape  tous  ceux 
qui  se  fieront  en  luy,  et  surtout  s'il  ainie  jamais  ceux  de  la  Religion,  ny  leur 
fait  aucuns  advantages  ;  car  je  s^ay  pour  lui  avoir  ouy  dire  plus  d'nne  fois, 
qu*il  lea  hait  comme  le  diahle  dans  son  coeuTy  et  puis  il  a  lo  cceur  si  doable  et  si 
malin,  et  le  courage  si  lasche,  le  corps  si  mal  basty,  et  est  tant  inhabile  k  toutes 
Bortes  de  vertueux  exercices,  que  je  ne  me  s^urois  persuader  qu'il  ne  fasse  jamais 
rien  de  g^n^reux." — Mem.  de  Sully,  i.  102. — Compare  Groen  v.  Frinstcrer, 
Archives,  etc.,  vii.  4 — 13. 

*  "  Incommoda  et  commoda,"  etc. — Archives  et  Correspondance,  vii.  48. 

i*  "  Dasz  Franckreich  und  Spanien  mit  einander  under  einer  decko  liegen.** 
^Ibid. 

X  Archives,  etc.,  vii.  48. 
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itliolic,  was  either  openly  or  covertly  hostile.  It  was 
idneaa  to  wait  till  aBsistfince  came  to  them  from  unseen 
It  was  time  for  them  to  asBist  theniBelves,  and  to 
:e  the  beat  they  could  get ;  for  when  men  were  starving 
y  could  uot  aflbrd  to  be  dainty.  They  might  be  bound 
id  aod  foot,  they  might  be  overwhelmed  a  thousand 
lea  before  they  would  receive  succor  from  Germany,  or 
m  any  land  but  France.  Under  the  circumstances  in 
frbioh  tiiey  found  themselves,  hope  delayed  was  but  a  cold 
and  meagre  consolation.* 

"  To  apeafc  plainly,"  said  Orange,  "  asking  ua  to  wait  is 
very  much  oa  if  you  should  keep  a  man  three  days  without 
anyfoodin  the  expectation  of  a  magnificent  banquet,  should 
persuade  him  to  refuse  bread,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days 
should  tell  him  that  the  banquet  was  not  ready,  but  that  a 
still  betteronewas  in  preparation.  Would  itnot  be  better, 
then,  that  the  poor  man,  to  avoid  starvation,  should  wait  no 
longer,  but  accept  bread  wherever  he  might  find  it  ?  Such 
is  our  ease  at  present."  t 

It  was  in  this  vein  that  he  ever  wrote  and  spoke.  The 
Netherlands  were  to  rely  upon  their  own  exertiona,  nnd  to 
procure  the  best  alliance,  together  with  the  most  efficient 
protection  posaible.  They  were  not  strong  enough  to  cope 
single-handed  with  their  powerful  tyrant,  hut  they  were 
strong  enough  if  they  used  the  iuBtruments  which  Heaven 
offered.  It  was  not  trusting  but  tempting  Providence  to 
wait  supinely,  instead  of  grasping  boldly  at  the  means  of 
rescue  within  reaeh.  It  became  the  character  of  brave  men 
to  act,  not  to  expect.  "  Otherwise,"  said  the  Prince,  "  we 
may  climb  to  the  tops  of  trees,  like  the  Anabaptists  of 
Munster,  and  eipect  God'a  assistance  to  drop  from  the 
clouds."!  I*  is  only  by  listening  to  these  arguments  bo 
often  repeated,  that  we  can  comprehend  the  policy  of 
Orange  at  this  period.  "  God  has  said  that  He  would 
furnish  the  ravens  with  food,  and  the  lions  with  their  prey," 
said  he ;  "  but  the  birds  and  the  lions  do  not,  therefore,  sit  in 
their  nests  and  their  laira  waiting  for  their  food  to  descend 
from  heaven,  hut  they  seek  it  where  it  is  to  bo  found."5  80 
also,  at  a  later  day,  when  events  seemed  to  have  justified 


t  Ifltter  to  Count  J( 
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the  distrust  so  generally  felt  in  Anjou,  the  Prince,  ne?er- 
iheless,  held  similar  language.  ''I  do  not,"  said  he, 
''calumniate  those  who  tell  us  to  put  our  trust  in  GkxL 
That  is  my  opinion  also.  But  it  is  tru8tin|^  Gt>d  to  nae  the 
means  which  He  places  in  our  hands,  and  to  ask  that  ha 
blessings  may  come  upon  them."* 

There  was  a  feeling  entertained  by  the  more  sanguine 
that  the  French  King  would  heartily  assist  the  Nether- 
lands, after  his  brother  should  be  £uriy  installed.  He  had 
expressly  written  to  that  effect,  assuring  Anjou  that  he 
would  help  him  with  all  his  strength,  and  would  enter  into 
dose  alliance  with  those  ISTetherlirnds  which  should  accept 
him  as  prince  and  soTereign.t  In  another  and  more  priyaite 
letter  to  the  Duke,  the  Exngpromised  to  assist  his  brother, 
''even  to  his  last  shirt.";]:  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  statesmen  of  France  to  assist  the  NethoN 
lands,  while  the  **  mi^fnons"  of  the  worthless  King  were  of 
a  contrary  opinion.  Many  of  them  were  secret  partiflanH 
of  Spain,  and  found  it  more  agreeable  to  receive  tne  secret 
pay  of  Philip  than  to  assist  his  revolted  provinces.  They 
found  it  easy  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  monarch  agsinat 
his  brother — a  passion  which  proved  more  effective  than 
the  more  lofty  ambition  of  annexing  the  Low  Countries, 
according  to  the  secret  promptings  of  many  French  politi- 
cians. §  As  for  the  Queen  Mother,  she  was  fierce  ui  her 
determination  to  see  fulfilled  in  this  way  the  famous  pre- 
diction of  JSTostradamus.  Three  of  her  sons  had  suc^essivdy 
worn  the  crown  of  France.  That  she  might  be  "the 
mother  of  four  kings,"  without  laying  a  third  child  in  the 
tomb,  she  was  greedy  for  this  proffered  sovereignty  to  her 
yoimgest  and  favorite  son.  GDhis  well-known  desire  rf 
Catharine  de  Medici  was  duly  insisted  upon  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  election;  for  her  influence,  it  was  urged, 
would  bring  the  whole  power  of  France  to  support  the 
Netherlands."  II 

*  Letters  to  states-general,  apad  Bor,  ''zrii.  349 — 354  (one  of  the  noblest 
state  papers  that  ever  came  from  his  hand). 

t  The  letter,  dated  Blois,  Dec.  26, 1580,  is  given  by  Hoofd,  xviii.  754.  Ac- 
cording to  Dnplessis  Momay,  the  Dnke  had,  however,  been  expressly  in- 
strocted  by  his  royal  brother  to  withdraw  the  letter  as  soon  as  the  deputies 
had  seen  it.  He  was  always  commanded  never  to  importune  his  Majesty  on 
the  subject. — Y.  Borgnet,  Philippe  11.  et  la  Belgique,  p.  147. 

t  Quotation  in  Archives,  etc,  vii.  403. 

§  De  Thou,  ix.  28—33. 

11  Benom  de  Franee,  MS.,  torn.  v.  c.  5. — Compare  Strada,  U.  214,  215. 
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At  any  rate,  France  could  not  be  worse — conld  hardly 
be  so  bad — as  the  present  tyranny.  '^  Better  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  Gkmly  though  suspect  and  dangerous,"  said 
Everard  Beyd,  "  than  the  truculent  dominion  of  the  Spa« 
niard.  Even  thus  will  the  partridge  fly  to  the  hand  of  man, 
to  escape  the  talons  of  the  hawk."*  As  for  the  individual 
character  of  Anjou,  proper  means  would  be  taken,  iu*ged  the 
advocates  of  his  sovereignty,  to  keep  him  in  check,  for  it 
was  intended  so  closely  to  limit  the  power  conferred  upon 
Mm,  that  it  would  be  only  supreme  in  name.  The  Nether- 
lands were  to  be,  in  reality,  a  republic,  of  which  Anjou  was 
to  be  a  kind  of  Italian  or  Frisian  podesta.  "  The  Duke  is 
not  to  act  according  to  his  pleasure,"  said  one  of  the  ne- 
gotiators, in  a  private  letter  to  Count  John ;  "  we  shall  take 
care  to  provide  a  good  muzzle  for  him."t  How  consci- 
entiously the  "  muzzle"  was  prepared,  will  appear  from  the 
articles  by  which  the  states  soon  afterwards  accepted  the 
new  sovereign.  How  basely  he  contrived  to  slip  the 
muzzle — ^in  what  cruel  and  cowardly  fashion  he  bathed  his 
fiKDgs  in  the  blood  of  the  flock  committed  to  him — will  also 
but  too  soon  appear. 

As  for  the  religious  objection  to  Anjou,  on  which  more 
stress  was  laid  than  upon  any  other,  the  answer  was  equally 
ready.  Orange  professed  himself  "  not  theologian  enough" 
to  go  into  the  subtleties  brought  forward.  As  it  was  in- 
tendied  to  establish  most  flrmly  a  religious  peace,  with  en- 
tire tolerance  for  all  creeds,  he  did  not  think  it  absolutely 
60Bential  to  require  a  prince  of  the  reformed  faith.  It  was 
bigotry  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign,  when  full  liberty  in  re- 
ligious matters  was  claimed  for  the  subject.  Orange  was 
known  to  be  a  zealous  professor  of  the  reformed  worship 
himself;  but  he  did  not  therefore  reject  political  assistance, 
even  though  offered  by  a  not  very  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  ancient  Church. 

"  K  the  priest  and  the  Levite  pass  us  by  when  we  are 
fjEkUen  among  thieves,"  said  he,  with  much  aptness  and  some 
bitterness,  "  shall  we  reject  the  aid  proffered  by  the  Sama- 
ritan, because  he  is  of  a  difierent  faith  from  the  worthy 
fathers  who  have  left  us  to  perish  ?" J  In  short,  it  was  ob- 
served with  perfect  truth  that  Philip  had  been  removed,  not 

♦  Beidani,  Ann.  Belg.,  ii.  31.  t  Archives  et  Corresp.,  vii.  290. 

X  Ibid.,  vii.  673. 
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because  be  was  a  Catbolic,  but  because  be  was  a  tyrant; 
not  because  his  faith  was  different  from  that  of  his  subjects, 
but  because  he  was  resolved  to  exterminate  all  men  whose 
religion  differed  from  his  own.  It  was  not,  therefore,  in- 
consistent to  choose  another  Catholic  for  a  sovereign,  if 
proper  guarantees  could  be  obtained  that  he  would  protect 
and  not  oppress  the  reformed  churches.  "If  the  Duke 
have  the  same  designs  as  the  King,"  said  Saint  Aldegonde, 
"  it  would  be  a  great  piece  of  folly  to  change  one  tyrant  and 
persecutor  for  another.  If,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of 
oppressing  our  liberties,  he  will  maintain  them,  and  in  place 
of  extirpating  the  disciples  of  the  true  religion,  he  will  pro- 
tect them,  then  are  all  the  reasons  of  our  opponents  without 
vigor."* 

By  midsummer  the  Duke  of  Anjou  made  his  appearance 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Prince  of 
Parma  had  recently  come  from  Cambray  with  the  intention 
of  reducing  that  important  city.  On  the  arrival  of  Anjou, 
however,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  cavalry — ^nearly  all  of 
them  gentlemen  of  high  degree,  serving  as  volunteers — and 
of  twelve  thousand  infentry,  Alexander  raised  the  siege  pre- 
cipitately, and  retired  towards  Toumay.  Anjou  victualed 
the  city,  strengthened  the  garrison,  and  then,  as  his  cavalry 
had  only  enlisted  for  a  summer's  amusement,  and  could  no 
longer  be  held  together,  he  disbanded  his  forces.  The  bulk 
of  the  infantry  took  service  for  the  states  under  the  Prince 
of  Espinoy,  governor  of  Toumay.  The  Duke  himself,  find- 
ing that,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Plessis  les  Tours 
and  the  present  showy  demonstration  upon  his  part,  the 
states  were  not  yet  prepared  to  render  him  formal  alle- 
giance, and  being,  moreover,  in  the  heyday  of  what  was 
universally  considered  his  prosperous  courtship  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  soon  afterwards  took  his  departure  for  England.t 

Parma,  being  thus  relieved  of  his  interference,  soon  after- 
wards laid  siege  to  the  important  city  of  Tournay.  The 
Prince  of  Espinoy  was  absent  with  the  army  in  the  north, 
but  the  Princess  commanded  in  his  absence.  She  fulfilled 
her  duty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  house  from  which  she 
sprang,  for  the  blood  of  Count  Horn  was  in  her  veins.  The 
daughter  of  Mary  de  Montmorency,  the  Admiral's  sister, 
answered  the  summons  of  Parma  to  surrender  at  discre- 

*  Archives  et  Corresp.,  vii.  278. 

f  Bor,  xvi.  287.  Sti-ada,  2,  iv.  18S— 193.  Tassis,  vi  428.  Hoofd,  rviii.  735. 
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tion  with  defiance.  The  ganiflon  was  encouraged  by  her 
atedfastness.  The  Princess  appeared  dailj  among  her 
troops,  superintending  the  defences,  and  personally  direct- 
ing the  officers.  Daring  one  of  the  assaults,  she  is  said,  but 
perhaps  erroneously,  to  hare  been  wounded  in  the  arm, 
notwithstanding  which  she  refused  to  retire.* 

The  siege  lasted  two  months.  Meantime,  it  became  im- 
possible for  Orange  and  the  estates,  notwithstanding  their 
efforts,  to  raise  a  sufficient  force  to  drive  Parma  from  his 
entrenchments.  The  city  was  becoming  gradually  and 
surely  undermined  from  without,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  msidious  art  of  a  Dominican  friar.  Father  Gery  by 
name,  had  been  as  surely  sapping  the  fidelity  of  the  garrison 
from  within.  An  open  revolt  of  the  Catholic  population 
being  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  it  became  impossible  any 
longer  to  hold  the  city.  Those  of  the  reformed  faith  in- 
sisted that  the  place  should  be  surrendered ;  and  the  Prin- 
cess, being  thus  deserted  by  all  parties,  made  an  honorable 
capitulation  with  Parma.  She  herself,  with  all  her  garrison, 
was  allowed  to  retire  with  personal  property,  and  with  all 
the  honors  of  war,  while  the  sack  of  the  city  was  commuted 
for  one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  levied  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  Princess,  on  leaving  the  gates,  was  received 
with  such  a  shout  of  applause  from  the  royal  army  that  she 
seemed  less  like  a  defeated  commander  than  a  conqueror. 
Upon  the  30th  November,  Parma  accordingly  entered  the 
place  which  he  had  been  besieging  since  the  Ist  of  October.f 

By  the  end  of  the  autumn,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  more  than 
efver  dissatisfied  with  the  anarchical  condition  of  affairs,  and 
with  the  obstinate  jealousy  and  parsimony  of  the  different 
provinces,  again  summoned  the  country  in  the  most  earnest 
language  to  provide  for  the  general  defence,  and  to  take 
measures  for  the  inauguration  of  Anjou.  He  painted  in 
aombre  colors  the  prospect  which  lay  before  them,  if  nothing 
was  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  internal  disorders 
and  of  the  external  foe,  whose  forces  were  steadily  augment- 
ing. Had  the  provinces  followed  his  advice,  instead  of 
quarrelling  among  themselves,  they  would  have  had  a  power- 
ful army  on  foot  to  second  the  efforts  of  Anjou,  and  sub- 
sequently to  save  Toumay,    They  had  remained  supine  and 

"*  Bor,  xvi.  287,  288.    Meteren,  x.  190.    Hoofd,  xviii.  785,  786.    Strada, 
2,  iv.  195—213,  et  al. 

t  Bor,  Hoofd,  Meteren,  Strada,  Bentivoglio. 
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stolid,  even  while  the  cannonading  against  these  beantifiil 
cities  was  in  their  very  ears.  No  man  seemed  to  think 
himself  interested  in  public  affairs,  save  when  his  owb 
province  or  village  was  directly  attacked.*  The  general 
interests  of  the  commonwealth  were  forgotten  in  loed 
jealousy.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  eiie^oy  would  have 
long  since  been  driven  over  the  Mouse.  "  When  money," 
continued  the  Prince,  ''  is  asked  for  to  carry  on  the  wa^ 
men  answer  as  if  they  were  talking  with  the  dead  Ebh 
peror.t  To  say,  however,  that  they  will  pay  no  more,  is  » 
much  as  to  declare  that  they  will  give  up  their  land  and 
their  religion  both.  I  say  this,  not  because  I  have  ai^ 
desire  to  put  my  hands  into  the  common  purse.  You  wd 
know  that  I  have  never  touched  the  public  moaej,  but  itii 
important  that  you  should  feel  that  there  is  no  war  ia  ike 
country  except  the  one  which  concerns  you  all." 

The  states,  thus  shamed  and  stimulated,  set  themseifei 
in  earnest  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  Prince,  and  sent  a 
special  mission  to  England,  to  arrange  with  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  for  his  formal  installation  as  sovereign.  Saint  Alde- 
gonde  and  other  commissioners  were  already  there.  It  was 
the  memorable  epoch  in  the  Anjou  wooing,  when  the  rings 
were  exchanged  between  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke,  and  when 
the  world  thought  tliat  the  nuptials  were  on  the  point  of 
being  celebrated.  Saint  Aldegonde  wrote  to  the  Prince  dt 
Orange  on  the  22nd  of  November,  that  the  marriage  had 
been  finally  settled  upon  that  day .:):  Throughout  the  Nether- 
lands, the  auspicious  tidings  were  greeted  with  bonfires,  illu- 
minations, and  cannonading,  §  and  the  measures  for  hailing 
the  Prince,  thus  highly  favored  by  so  great  a  Queen,  as 
sovereign  master  of  the  provinces,  were  pushed  forward 
with  great  energy. 

Nevertheless,  the  marriage  ended  in  smoke.  There  were 
plenty  of  toumays,  pageants,  and  banquets ;  a  profusion  of 
nuptial  festivities,  in  short,  where  nothing  was  omitted  but 
the  nuptials.  By  the  end  of  January,  1582,  the  Duke  was 
no  nearer  the  goal  than  upon  his  arrival  three  months  before. 
Acceding,  therefore,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Netherland  envoys, 
he  prepared  for  a  visit  to  their  country,  where  the  ceremony 

*  Remonstrance  to  the  states-general,  Dec.  1, 1681,  in  Bor,  xvi.  289,  290. 

t  " So  varen  sy  in  de  sake  voort  en  antwoorden  daer  op  als  sy  spraken 

met  den  doden  Kayser." — Ibid. 
X  Strada,  2,  iv.  214,  sqq.     Bor,  xvi.  290.    De  Thou,  viii.  536,  sqq. 
§  Bor,  De  Thon,  ubi  sup.     Hoofi,  xriii.  788. 
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of  his  joyful  entrance  as  Duke  of  Brabant  and  sovereign 
of  the  other  provinces  was  to  take  place.  No  open  rupture 
with  Elizabeth  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  the  Queen  ac- 
companied the  Duke,  with  a  numerous  and  stately  retinue, 
as  mr  as  Canterbury,  and  sent  a  most  brilliant  train  of  her 
greatest  nobles  and  gentlemen  to  escort  him  to  the  Nether- 
mnds,  communicating  at  the  same  time,  by  special  letter, 
her  wishes  to  the  estates-general,  that  he  should  be  treated 
with  as  much  honor  "  as  if  he  were  her  second  self."* 

On  the  10th  of  February,  fifteen  large  vessels  cast  anchor 
at  Flushing.  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  attended  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  the  Lords  Hunsdon,  Willoughby,  SheflBeld, 
Howard,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  many  other  personages  of 
high  raiik  and  reputation,  f  landed  from  this  fleet.  He  was 
greeted  on  his  arrival  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  with 
the  Prince  of  Espinoy  and  a  large  deputation  of  the  states- 
general,  had  been  for  some  days  waiting  to  welcome  him. 
The  man  whom  the  Netherlands  had  chosen  for  their  new 
master  stood  on  the  shores  of  Zealand.  Francis  Hercules, 
Son  of  France,  Duke  of  Alen9on  and  Anjou,  was  at  that 
time  just  twenty-eight  years  of  age ;  yet  not  even  his  flat- 
terers, or  his  '<  minions,"  of  whom  he  had  as  regular  a  train 
as  his  royal  brother,  could  claim  for  him  the  external  graces 
of  youth  or  of  princely  dignity.  He  was  below  the  middle 
lieight,  puny  and  ill-shaped.  His  hair  and  e^res  were  brown, 
bis  face  was  seamed  with  the  small-pox,  his  skin  covered 
iMrith  blotches,  his  nose  so  swollen  and  distorted  that  it  seemed 
to  be  double.  This  prominent  feature  did  not  escape  the 
sarcasms  of  his  countrymen,  who,  among  other  gibes,  were 
wont  to  observe  that  the  man  who  always  wore  two  faces, 
might  be  expected  to  have  two  noses  also.  It  was  thought 
that  his  revolting  appearance  was  the  principal  reason  for 
the  rupture  of  the  English  marriage,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
his  supporters  maintained  that  if  he  could  forgive  her  age, 
she  might,  in  return,  excuse  his  ugliness.;]: 

*  "  Oblectatus  distractasqne  javenis, yidet  se  in  mediis  nnptiii  cele- 

-InsKre  omnia  prseter  nnptias." — Strada,  2,  iy.  217. — CJompare  De  Thou,  viii. 

600,  sqq. ;  Hoofd,  zix.  795.    " qu'il  ailast  accompagn^  de  la  recommauda- 

tion  d'nne  Princease qui  cstime  avoir  tel  interest  eu  vons  quo  vous  en  mtajb 

ponsste  d'avantage  k  honnorer  un  Prince  qui  lui  est  si  cher  qu'elle  fait  autant 
de  Ini  comme  d'un  autre  soi-meme,"  etc.  etc. — Lettre  de  la  Bdr^nissime  Beiue 
d'Angleterre  auz  Etats-g^ndrauz,  Fev.  G,  1581,  MS.  Ordinaris  Dopdchen 
Boek  der  Staten-general,  An.  1582,  1583,  f.  ivo,  Hague  Archives. 

t  Be  Thou,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.     Bor,  zvii.  296.     Meteren,  zi.  192. 

t  Bor,  zvii  296.  Meteren,  zi.  192.  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.  Mem.  de  Sully,  loo. 
cit.     "  Fa  picciolo  di  statura  e  poco  ben  fatto  dclla  penona."->Bentlvogllo,  O. 
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His  intellect  was  by  no  means  contemptible.  He  was  not 
without  a  certain  quickness  of  apprehension  and  vivacity  of 
expression  which  passed  current  among  his  admirers  for  wit 
and  wisdom.  Even  the  experienced  Saint  Aldegonde  was 
deceived  in  his  character,  and  described  him,  after  an  hour 
and  half  s  interview,  as  a  Prince  overflowing  with  bounty^ 
intelligence,  and  sincerity.  That  such  men  as  Saint  Alde- 
gonde and  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be  at  fault  in  their 
judgment,  is  evidence  not  so  much  of  their  want  of  discern- 
ment, as  of  the  difference  between  the  general  reputation 
of  the  Duke  at  that  period,  and  that  which  has  been  even- 
tually established  for  him  in  history.  Moreover,  subsequent 
events  were  to  exhibit  the  utter  baseness  of  his  character 
more  signally  than  it  had  been  displayed  dmring  his  previous 
career,  however  vacillating.  No  more  ignoble  yet  more 
dangerous  creature  had  yet  been  loosed  upon  the  devoted 
soil  of  the  Netherlands.  Not  one  of  the  personages  who 
had  hitherto  figured  in  the  long  drama  of  the  revolt  had 
enacted  so  sorry  a  part.  Ambitious  but  trivial,  enterprising 
but  cowardly,  an  mtriguer  and  a  dupe,  without  religious 
convictions  or  political  principles,  save  that  he  was  wSling 
to  accept  any  creed  or  any  system  which  might  advajice  his 
own  schemes,  he  was  the  most  unfit  protector  for  a  people 
who,  whether  wrong  or  right,  were  at  least  in  earnest,  and 
who  were  accustomed  to  regard  truth  as  one  of  the  virtues. 
He  was  certainly  not  deficient  in  self-esteem.  With  a  figure 
which  was  insignificant,  and  a  countenance  which  was  re- 
pulsive, he  had  hoped  to  efface  the  impression  made  upon 
Elizabeth's  imagination  by  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe. 
With  a  commonplace  capacity,  and  with  a  narrow  political 
education,  he  intended  to  circumvent  the  most  profound 
statesman  of  his  age.  And  there,  upon  the  pier  at  Elushing, 
he  stood  between  them  both ;  between  the  magnificent  Lei- 
cester, whom  he  had  thought  to  outshine,  and  the  silent 
Prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  was  determined  to  outwit. 

The  Duke's  arrival  was  greeted  with  the  roar  of  artillery, 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  acclamations  of  a  large  con- 
course of  the  inhabitants ;  suitable  speeches  were  made  by 
the  magistrates  of  the  town,  the  deputies  of  Zealand,  and 
other  functionaries,*  and  a  stately  banquet  was  provided,  so 

di  Fiandra,  2,ii.  275.    "Pnsillo  ac  defornii  in  corpore."-— Ev.  Heidan.,  Ann. 
Bclg.,  ii.  34  ;  m.  42.    Van  dcr  Vynckt,  iii.  69.    Strada,  2,  iv.  216. 
*  Bor,  xvii.  296.    Hoofd,  xix.  795. 
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remarkable  "  for  its  sugar-work  and  other  delicacies,  as  to 
entirely  astonish  the  French  and  Euglish  lords  who  partook 
thereof."*  The  Duke  visited  Middelburg,  where  ho  was 
received  with  great  state,  and  to  the  authorities  of  which  he 
expressed  his  gratification  at  finding  two  such  stately  cities 
situate  so  close  to  each  other  on  one  little  island.f 

On  the  17th  of  February,  he  set  sail  for  Antwerp.  A 
fleet  of  fifty-four  vessels,  covered  with  flags  and  streamers, 
conveyed  him  and  his  retinue,  together  with  the  large  depu- 
tation which  had  welcomed  him  at  Flushing,  to  the  great 
commercial  metropolis.  He  stepped  on  shore  at  Kiel  within 
a  bowshot  of  the  city — for,  like  other  Dukes  of  Brabant,  he 
was  not  to  enter  Antwerp  until  he  had  taken  the  oaths  to 
respect  the  constitution — and  the  ceremony  of  inauguration 
was  to  take  place  outside  the  walls.  A  large  platform  had 
been  erected  for  this  purpose,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
stately  city,  with  its  bristling  fortifications  and  shady 
groves. J  A  throne,  covered  with  velvet  and  gold,  was  pre- 
pared, and  here  the  Duke  took  his  seat,  surrounded  by  a 
brilliant  throng,  including  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
personages  in  Europe. 

It  was  a  bright  winter's  morning.  The  gaily-bannered 
fleet  lay  conspicuous  in  the  river,  while  an  enormous  con- 
course of  people  were  thronging  from  all  sides  to  greet  the 
new  sovereign.  Twenty  thousand  burgher  troops,  in  bright 
uniforms,  surrounded  the  platform,  upon  the  tapestried  floor 
of  which  stood  the  magistrates  of  Antwerp,  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Brabant  estates,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
their  head,  together  with  many  other  great  fimctionaries. 
The  magnificence  everywhere  displayed,  and  especially  the 
splendid  costumes  of  the  military  companies,  excited  the 
profound  astonishment  of  the  French,  who  exclaimed  that 
every  soldier  seemed  a  captain,  and  who  regarded  with  vexa- 
tion their  own  inferior  equipments.  § 

Andrew  Hessels,  doctor  utriusque  juris,  delivered  a  salu- 
tatory oration,  in  which,  among  other  flights  of  eloquence, 
he  expressed  the  hope  of  the  provinces  that  the  Duke,  with 
the  beams  of  his  greatness,  wisdom,  and  magnanimity,  would 

*  Bor,  rdi.  297.  t  Ibid. 

t  "  La  joyeuse  et  magnifiqne  entree  du  Monseignr.  Frangois,  Fils  de  FranQC, 
Due  d'Aiijou,  etc.,  en  sa  trfes  renomin^o  ville  d'Anvei"S." — ^Anyera.  Plantm. 
1682.— Compjire  Bor,  xvii.  297.     Hoofd,  xix.  795. 

§  Benom  de  France,  MS.,  v.  2. 
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dissipate  all  the  mists,  fogs,  and  other  exhalations  which 
were  pernicious  to  their  national  pro^ritj,  and  that  he 
would  bring  back  the  sunlight  of  their  ancient  glory.* 

Anjou  answered  these  compliments  with  equal  courtesy, 
and  had  much  to  say  of  his  willingness  to  shed  eyery  drop 
of  his  blood  in  defence  of  the  Brabant  liberties ;  but  it 
might  have  damped  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  could 
the  curtain  of  the  not  very  distant  future  have  been  lifted. 
The  audience,  listening  to  these  promises,  might  have 
seen  that  it  was  not  so  much  his  olood  as  theirs  whidi 
he  was  disposed  to  shed,  and  less,  too,  in  defence  than  in 
violation  of  those  same  liberties  which  he  was  swearing  to 
protect. 

Orator  Hessels  then  read  aloud  the  artides  of  the  Joyous 
Entry,  in  the  Flemish  language,  and  the  Duke  was  asked  if 
he  required  any  explanations  of  that  cdebrated  constitution. 
He  replied  that  he  had  thoroughly  studied  its  provisions, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  during  his  voy- 
age from  Flushing,  and  was  quite  prepared  to  swear  to 
maintain  them.  The  oaths,  according  to  the  antique  cus- 
tom, were  then  administered.  Afterwards,  the  ducal  hat 
and  the  velvet  mantle,  lined  with  ermine,  were  brought,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  assisting  his  highness  to  assume  this  his- 
torical costume  of  the  Brabant  diikes,  and  saying  to  him,  as 
he  fastened  the  button  at  the  throat,  ''  I  must  secure  this 
robe  so  firmly,  my  lord,  that  no  man  may  ever  tear  it  from 
your  shoulders."  t 

Thus  arrayed  in  his  garment  of  sovereignty,  Anjou  was 
compelled  to  listen  to  another  oration  from  the  pensionary 
of  Antwerp,  John  Van  der  "Werken.  He  then  exchsmged 
oat^s  with  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  received  the 
keys,  which  he  returned  for  safe  keeping  to  the  burgo- 
master. Meanwhile  the  trumpets  sounded,  largess  of  gold 
and  silver  coins  was  scattered  among  the  people,  and  the 
heralds  cried  aloud,  "Long  Kve  the  Duke  of  Brabant." J 

A  procession  was  then  formed  to  escort  the  new  Duke 
to  his  commercial  capital.  A  stately  and  striking  procession 
it  was.  The  Hanseatic  merchants  in  ancient  German  attire, 
the  English  merchants  in  long  velvet  cassocks,  the  heralds 

*  The  oration  is  given  in  full  by  Bor,  xvii.  297,  298. 

t  Bor,  xvii.  298.     Hoofd,  xix.  796.     Meteren,  xi.  192. 

X  "La  jojense  et  magnifique  entr^,"  etc.,  Bor,  xvii.  297,  sqq.,  who  con- 
scientiously gives  all  the  long  speeches  at  ftill  length.  Meteren,  zi.  192.  Tsa* 
sis,  vi.  429. 
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in  their  quaint  costume,  the  long  train  of  civic  militia  with 
full  bands  of  music,  the  chief  functionaries  of  citj  and  pro- 
yinee  in  their  black  mantles  and  gold  chains,  all  marching 
under  emblematical  standards  or  time-honored  blazons,  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  dignified  order.  Then  came  the  Duke 
himseli^  on  a  white  Barbary  horse,  caparisoned  with  cloth 
of  gold.  He  was  surrounded  with  English,  French,  and 
Netherland  grandees,  many  of  them  of  world-wide  reputar 
tion.  There  was  the  stately  Leicester ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  mirror  of  chivalry ;  the  gaunt  and  imposing  form  of 
William  the  Silent ;  his  son,  Coimt  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
destined  to  be  the  first  captain  of  his  age,  then  a  handsome, 
dark-eyed  lad  of  fifteen ;  the  Dauphin  of  Auvergne ;  the 
Marshal  de  Biron  and  his  sons ;  the  Prince  of  Espinoy ; 
the  Lords  Sheffield,  Willoughby,  Howard,  Hunsdon,  and 
many  others  of  high  degree  and  distinguished  reputation.* 
Jhe  ancient  guilds  of  the  crossbow-men  and  archers  of 
Brabant,  splendidly  accoutred,  formed  the  body-guard  of 
file  Duke,  while  his  French  cavaliers,  the  life-guardsmen  of 
file  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  troops  of  the  line,  followed 
in  great  numbers,  their  glittering  uniforms  all  gaily  inter- 
am^ed,  "  like  the  flowers  de  luce  upon  a  royal  mantle." 
The  procession,  thus  gorgeous  and  gay,  was  terminated  by 
ft  dismal  group  of  three  hundred  malefactors,  marching  in 
fetters,  and  imploring  pardon  of  the  Duke,  a  boon  which 
was  to  be  granted  at  evening.  Great  torches,  although  it 
waa  h^h  noon,  were  burning  along  the  road,  at  intervals  of 
four  or  five  feet,  in  a  continuous  line  reaching  from  the 
jdatform  at  Eiel  to  the  portal  of  Saint  Jons,  through  which 
tibe  entrance  to  the  city  was  to  be  made. 

Lifiide  the  gate  a  stupendous  allegory  was  awaiting  the 
approach  of  the  new  sovereign.f  A  huge  gilded  car,  crowded 
with  those  emblematical  and  highly-bedizened  personages  so 
dear  to  the  Netherlanders,  obstructed  the  advance  of  the 
procession.  All  the  virtues  seemed  to  have  come  out  for 
an  airing  in  one  chariot,  and  were  now  waiting  to  offer  their 
homage  to  Francis  Hercules  Valois.  EeHgion  in  "red 
tatin,"  holding  the  Gospel  in  her  hand,  was  supported  by 

*  "La  joyense  et  magnifiqne  entrie"  efte.,  Bor,  xviL  900,  Mtq.  Hoofd, 
Six.  797,  898. 

t  <*La  joyvQse  et  magnifiqne  entree,**  etc.,  in  which  eontemporary  paa- 
t>hlet  are  many  beantifully-execated  engntTings  of  the  wwadeni  ezhib&ted  om 
this  occasion. ->Bor,  xvii.  300,  301. 
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Justice,  "  in  orange  velvet,'*  armed  with  blade  and  beamr. 
Prudence  and  Fortitude  embraced  each  other  near  a  column 
enwreathed  by  serpents  "  with  their  tails  in  their  ears  to 
typify  deafness  to  flattery ;"  while  Patriotism  as  a  pelican, 
and  Patience  as  a  brooding  hen,  looked  benignantly  upon 
the  scene.  This  greeting  duly  acknowledged,  the  procession 
advanced  into  the  city.  The  streets  were  lined  with  troops 
and  with  citizens ;  the  balconies  were  filled  with  fair  women ; 
"  the  very  gables,"  says  an  enthusiastic  contemporary, 
"  seemed  to  laugh  with  ladies'  eyes."  •  The  market-place 
was  filled  with  waxen  torches  and  with  blazing  tar-barrels, 
while  in  its  centre  stood  the  giant  Antigonus — founder  of 
the  city  thirteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era — 
the  fabulous  personage  who  was  accustomed  to  throw  the 
right  hands  of  all  smuggling  merchants  into  the  Scheld.f 
This  colossal  individual,  attired  in  a  "  surcoat  of  sky-blue," 
and  holding  a  banner  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  Spain, 
turned  its  head  as  the  Duke  entered  the  square,  saluted  the 
new  sovereign,  and  then  dropping  the  Spanish  scutcheon 
upon  the  ground,  raised  aloft  another  bearing  the  arms  of 

AjQJOU.J 

It  was  nightfall  before  the  procession  at  last  reached  the 
palace  of  Saint  Michael,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the 
temporary  reception  of  the  Duke.  §  The  next  day  was  de- 
voted to  speech-making ;  various  deputations  waiting  upon 
the  new  Duke  of  Brabant  with  congratulatory  adc&esses. 
The  Grand  Pensionary  delivered  a  pompous  oration  upon  a 
platform  hung  with  sky-blue  silk,  and  carpeted  with  cloth 
of  gold.  A  committee  of  the  German  and  French  reformed 
churches  made  a  long  harangue,  in  which  they  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Lord  would  make  the  Duke  "  as  valiant 
as  David,  as  wise  as  Solomon,  and  as  pious  as  Hezekiah."  || 
A  Eoman  Catholic  deputation  informed  his  highness  that 

*  Hoofd,  xuc.  798. 

+  "La  joyeuse  entree,"  etc. 

"  Hie  fait  Antigoni  castrum  insigne  Gigantis, 
Quern  Brabo  devicit,  de  quo  Bmbonica  tcllus/'  etc.  etc. 
Ancient  verses  quoted  by  Ludov.  Gnicciardini,  in  his  description  of  Antwerp, 
"but  by  whom  written,"  says  that  author,  "novit  Deus." — Tot.  Belg.  Descript, 
131. 

X  "Lajoyeuse  entree,"  etc.,  Bor,  rvii.  301. 

§  Bor,  ubi  sup.  Hoofd,  six.  798,  799.  "Maer  de  gehecle  stadt  was  vol 
Toi'tsen,  Fackelon  ende  Vyeren  op  alle  de  straden,  ende  op  de  kerck  torens, 
dat  de  stadt  scheen  in  een  vyer  te  staen."— Meteren,  zi.  193c. 

11  Bor,  xvii.  303. 
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for  eight  tnontha  the  members  of  the  ancient  Church  hxi 
been  forbidden  all  religioua  exercises,  saving  haptism,  mar- 
riage, visitation  of  the  sick,  and  burials.  A  promise  was 
therefore  made  that  this  prohibition,  which  had  been  the 
result  of  the  diaturbaaeea  recorded  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
should  he  immediately  modified,  and  on  the  15th  of  March, 
accordingly,  it  was  arranged,  hy  command  of  the  magistrates, 
that  nil  Catholics  should  have  permission  to  attend  public 
worship,  according  to  the  ancient  ceremonial,  in  the  ciiurch 
of  Saint  Michael,  which  had  been  originaliy  designated  tor 
the  use  of  the  new  Dute  of  Brabant.  It  was,  however, 
stipulated  that  all  who  desired  to  partake  of  this  privilege 
should  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  beforehand,  and  go  to  the 
clmrch  without  arms."* 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Plessia  les  Tours 
andBordeaui  were  now  made  public.  The  Duke  had  sub- 
scribed to  twenty-seven  articlea,t  which  made  as  stringent 
and  sensible  a  constitutional  compact  as  could  be  desired 
by  sny  Netherland  patriot.  These  articles,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  ancient  charters  which  they  expressly  up- 
held, left  to  the  new  Boyerelgn  no  veatige  of  ftrbitrary  power. 
He  was  merely  the  hereditary  president  of  a  representative 
republic. ,  He  was  to  be  Duke,  Count,  Margrave,  or  Seignior 
of  the  different  provinces  on  the  same  terms  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  accepted.  He  was  to  transmit  the  dignities 
to  his  children.  If  there  were  more  than  one  child,  the  pro- 
■vjnceswere  to  select  one  of  the  number  for  their  sovereign. 
He  was  to  maintain  all  the  ancient  privileges,  charters,  sta- 
tutes, and  customs,  and  to  forfeit  his  sovereignty  at  the  first 
violation.  He  was  to  assemble  the  states-general  at  least 
once  a  year.  He  was  always  to  reside  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  was  to  permit  none  but  natives  to  hold  office.  His  right 
of  appointment  to  all  important  posts  was  limited  to  n  se- 
lection &om  three  candidates,  to  be  proposed  hy  the  estates 
of  the  province  concerned,  at  each  vacancy.  He  was  to 
maintain  "the  Eehgion"  and  the  religious  peace  in  the 
Banie  state  in  which  they  then  were,  or  as  should  afterwards 
be  ordained  by  the  estates  of  each  province,  without  making 
any  innovation  on  his  own  part.  J  Holland  and  Zealand  were 
remain  as  they  were,  both  in  the  matter  of  religion  and 

•  Bor,  rvii.  303. 

1  The  mrUiilu  nrl  pyea  la  fall  b;  Bar,  3,  ItU.  307—309. 
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aihenme.*  His  highness  was  not  to  permit  that  anj  one 
should  be  examined  or  molested  in  his  house,  or  otherwise, 
in  the  matter  or  under  pretext  of  religion.f  He  was  to 
procure  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  Erance  for  the  Ne> 
therlands.  He  was  to  maintain  a  perfect  and  a  perpetual 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  that  kingdom  and 
the  provinces ;  without,  however,  permitting  anj  incorpcxa- 
tion  of  territory.  He  was  to  carry  <m  uke  war  a^dnst 
Spain  with  his  own  means  and  those  Punished  by  his  royd 
brother,  in  addition  to  a  yearly  contribution  by  the  estates 
of  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  guldens.  {  He  was 
to  dismiss  all  troops  at  command  of  the  states-general.  He 
was  to  make  no  treaty  with  Spain  without  their  consent. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  great  diflferenoe 
between  the  notions  entertained  upon  international  law  in 
the  sixteenth  century  and  in  our  own.  A  state  of  nominal 
peace  existed  between  Spain,  France,  and  England ;  yet  hece 
was  the  brother  of  the  French  monarch,  at  the  head  of  Frendi 
troops,  and  attended  by  the  grandees  of  England,  solemnly 
accepting  the  sovereignty  over  the  revolt^  provinoes  of 
Spain.  §  It  is  also  curious  to  observe  that  the  constitu- 
tional compact  by  which  the  new  sovereign  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  admitted  to  the  government,  would  hare  beesi 
repudiated  as  revolutionary  and  republican  by  the  monarchs 
of  France  or  England,  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  apply 
it  to  their  own  realms,  for  the  ancient  charters — ^which  in 
reality  constituted  a  republican  form  of  government — had 
all  been  re-established  by  the  agreement  with  Anjou. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  ban  now  began  to  display  them- 
selves. Sunday,  18th  of  March,  1582,  was  the  birthday  of 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  a  great  festival  had  been  arranged, 
accordingly,  for  the  evening,  at  the  palace  of  Saint  Mic^uel, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  well  as  all  the  great  French  lords 
being  of  course  invited.  The  Prince  dined,  as  usual,  at  his 
house  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  citadel,  in  company  with 
the  Counts  Hohenlo  and  Laval,  and  the  two  distinguished 
French  commissioners,  Bonnivet  and  Des  Pruneaux.  Young 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  two  nephews  of  the  Prince,  sons  of 

*  "  Holland  en  Zeland  snllen  blijven  ale  6y  togenwoordl^k  B\jn  in't  stukTsn 
den  Religie  en  andersins.** — ^Art.  13. 

t  Art.  14.  t  Art  18. 

§  On  the  other  hand,  the  denial  by  England  of  an  asylum  to  the  refugees,  in 
1572,  and  their  forcible  expulsion  from  her  shores^led  to  tiieoooapation  of  ^ill 
and  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch  Bepublic 
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his  brother  John,  were  also  present  at  table.  During  din- 
ner the  conversation  was  animated,  many  stories  being 
related  of  the  cruelties  which  had  been  practised  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  provinces.  On  rising  from  the  table, 
Orange  led  the  way  from  the  dining-room  to  his  own  apart- 
ments, showing  the  noblemen  in  his  company  as  he  passed 
along,  a  piece  of  tapestry  upon  which  some  Spanish  soldiers 
were  represented.  At  this  moment,  as  be  stood  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  ante-chamber,  a  youth,  of  small  stature, 
vulgar  mien,  and  pale  dark  complexion,  appeared  from 
among  the  servants  and  offered  him  a  petition.  He  took 
the  paper,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  stranger  suddenly  drew  a 
pistol  and  discharged  it  at  the  head  of  the  Prince.  The 
ball  entered  the  neck  under  the  right  ear,  passed  through 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  came  out  under  the  left  jaw- 
bone, carrying  with  it  two  teeth.*  The  pistol  had  been  neld 
BO  near,  that  the  hair  and  beard  of  the  Prince  were  set  on 
fire  by  the  discharge.  He  remained  standing,  but  blinded, 
stunned,  and  for  a  moment  entirely  ignorant  of  what  had 
occurred.  As  he  afterwards  observed,  he  thought  perhaps 
that  a  part  of  the  house  had  suddenly  fallen.  Finding  very 
Boon  that  his  hair  and  beard  were  burning,  he  compre- 
hended what  had  occurred,  and  called  out  quickly,  "  Do  not 
kill  him — I  forgive  him  my  death!"  and  turning  to  the 
French  noblemen  present,  he  added,  "Alas !  what  a  faithful 
servant  does  his  highness  lose  in  me !  "t 

These  were  his  first  words,  spoken  when,  as  all  believed, 
he  had  been  mortally  wounded.  The  message  of  mercy 
came,  however,  too  late ;  for  two  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
by  an  irresistible  impulse,  had  run  the  assassin  through 
with  their  rapiers.  The  halberdiers  rushed  upon  him  im- 
mediately afterwards,  so  that  he  fell  pierced  m  thirty-two 
vital  places.  J  The  Prince,  supported  by  his  friends,  walked 

*  Hoofd,  zix.  804.  Bor,  xvii.  313.  Meteren,  zL  194c.  Tassis,  vi.  431. 
Strada,  2,  iv.  219.  "  Korte  Verhaal  van  den  moorddadigen  aanslag,  bedreven 
op  den  persoon  van  den  zeer  doorlnchtigen  rorst,  den  here  Prins  van  0rai\}e, 
door  Jan  Jaurcgui,  een  Spanjard." — ^Tliis  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  published 
at  the  time  with  authentic  documents,  by  Plantin,  at  Antwerp.  There  is  also 
a  French  edition,  printed  simultaneously  with  that  in  Flemish,  intituled  "Bref 
Becueil  de  I'Assassinat,"  etc. — Reififcnbcrg  has  republished  it  in  his  edition  of 
Van  der  Vynckt.  Letter  of  Derens,  March  27,  1582,  in  Archives  et  Con-e- 
spondance,  viii.  77. 

t  "Doodt  hem  niet,  ik  vergeef  hem  m^en  dood  1  "^-Korte  YerhaaL  Bor, 
xvii.  312.    Hoofd,  zix.  804.    Meteren,  xi.  194. 

t  Ibid.  Letter  of  Herle,  Archives  et  Correspondanoe,  supplement,  pp.  220, 
Bqq.    Letter  of  Derens,  Archives  et  Ck)rrespondance,  viii.  78. 
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ta  £3  csazLber.  vbcTP  Ise  «%s  p^ii  to  bed.  irn3e  tbe  sur- 
geoBS  eiaoiz^  and  haiviiged  toe  vomid.  It  was  most 
dbnscrscs  in  appesrxcice.  b::ii  a  rerr  strange  cimunstance 
^xiv  oote  iiope  than  cooid  os  bervise  bare  been  entertained. 
The  dbme  from  tiie  ;»iCoi  bad  been  so  csose  that  it  bad 
actualh-  cantefiaed  tiae  vocnd  inibcted  bv  tbe  balL  But 
§or  tbia.  it  ms  supposed  tbat  the  floar  of  blood  from  the 
Tents  vbidi  bad  heeai  sbot  throngb  aroold  have  prored  fatd 
befioie  tbe  aroond  could  be  dres^d.  Tiie  Prince,  after  tbe 
first  sho^  kid  recoreied  fall  poesesacm  of  bis  senses,  and 
beiieiing  bimself  to  be  dying:  be  expressed  tbe  most  una^ 
liected  armpatbr  far  tbe  condition  in  wbieb  tbe  Duke  c^ 
AnjoQ  would  be  placed  br  bis  deatb.  **  Alas,  poor  Prince ! " 
he  cried  freqpoentlr;  ^alas.  wbat  troubles  will  now  beset 
tiiee !  "^  Tbe  sorgeans  enjoined  and  implored  bis  silence, 
as  speaking  migbt  cause  the  wound  to  piore  inmiediatelj 
£naL  He  complied,  but  wrote  incessantlj.t  As  long  as  his 
beart  could  beat,  it  was  impossible  for  bun  not  to  be  occu- 
pied with  bis  country. 

Xicm  Petit,  a  trustr  captain  of  tbe  citr  guard,  forced  bis 
wmj  to  tbe  chamber,  it  being  absolutely  necessary,  said  the 
booest  burgher,  for  him  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  the 
Prince  was  linng,  and  report  the  fact  to  the  townspeople : 
otherwise,  so  great  was  the  excitement,  it  was  impossible  to 
say  what  might  be  the  result.  It  was  in  fact  believed  that 
the  Prince  was  already  dead,  and  it  was  whispered  tbat  he 
bad  been  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Anjou.  This  horrible 
suspicion  was  flying  through  the  city,  and  producing  a  fierce 
exasperation,^  as  men  talked  of  the  murder  of  Coliguy, 
of  Saint  Bartholomew,  of  the  murderous  propensities  of  the 
Valois  race.  Had  the  attempt  taken  place  in  the  evening, 
at  the  birth-night  banquet  of  Anjou,  a  horrible  massacre 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  issue.  As  it  happened, 
however,  circumstances  soon  occurred  to  remove  the  sus- 
picion from  the  French,  and  to  indicate  the  origin  of  the 
crime.  Meantime,  Captain  Petit  was  urged  by  the  Prince, 
in  writing,  to  go  forth  instantly  with  the  news  that  he  yet 
survived,  but  to  implore  the  people,  in  case  God  should 
call  him  to  Himself  to  hold  him  in  kind  remembrance, 

*  "Ach  arme  vorst,  arme  voret !  wat  ztilt  gij  nog  moeijcl^kbcden  ont  moe- 
tenl"— Koi-te  VerhaaL    Bor,  xvii.  313.     Meteren,  xi.  194c.    Hoofd,  xix.  805. 
t  Korte  Verhaal,  etc.«— "Met  ecne  vaste  handcn  vlug  echreef.** 
t  Korte  Verhaal,  591.    Bor,  ubi  sap.     Meteren,  zi.  194.     HoofcL  zix.  804. 
Strada,  2,  iv.  219. 
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to  make  no  tumult,  aud  to  serve  the  Duke  oLe-;:v:it!y 
and  faithfully.* 

Meantime,  the  youthful  ^faurice  of  Xa^^^ni  was  l'." •.:.-• 
proof  of  that  cool  determination  which  alrt-auy  ii.:irkt  li  ..  - 
character.     It  was  natural  tiiat  a  buy  oi  ii:te».-ii  .•«:..-.  1  '  • 
somewhat  agitated  at  seeincj  such  a  fatbt.T  shut  trinj;,- :  i  .  • 
head  before  his  eyes.     His  situation  wa.s  rch«iir».-l  •: 
grare  by  the  suspicions  which  were  inritautiy  en'j».-:*i'r' •; .  • 
to  the  probable  origin  of  the  attempt.     It  was  a. ."••:: 
"whispered  in  the  hall  that  the  gentleinfu  '.vKo  La.i  1.    :.  -  . 
of&cious  in  slaying  the  assassin,  were  hi.-*  iioc'^niii. !•:»•-.  -.  .. 
— upon  the  principle  that  dead  men  wiiuli  t».li  r.  ^  :...•  • 
were  disposed,  now  that  the  deed  was  duii*.*.  to  r  n-.i  .•>:  ...- 
convenient  revelations  as  to  their  own  :*:iare  ii*  t[.».*  •:.-. 
Maurice,  notwithstanding  these  caux-.-*  fur  pvrf.r.n.:.  ... 
and  despite  his  grief  at  his  father's  probable  ii»-a:;j.  r :;:.:....  ■  * 
steadily  by  the  body  of  the  murderer.   Jie  w:i.«  •]•,•:'.•.■-:...:.•  i. 
if  possible,  to  unravel  the  plot,  aud  he  w:ii!eJ  to  ;  .-■  i 
himself  of  all  papers  and  other  article*  whi'.a  ::...• .:    .'.- 
found  upon  the  person  of  the  deceased. + 

A  scrupulous  search  was  at  once  made  by  th?  a::  r. !  .:.•:•. 
and  everything  placed  in  the  youn.*  Count's  -.x:.  ..1:. :-. 
This  done,  Maimce  expressed  a  doubt  iest  a^.T.-^  ,::.-■.- 
Iain's  accomplices  might  attempt  to  take  tLe  ar::'.!- •  :.-  .. 
him, J  whereupon  a  faithful  old  senant  of  r.ia  :^:.'.-r  .-..  ■ 
forward,  who  with  an  emphatic  expression  of  ti*(: ;:;.  -  ::  1  .-'• 
of  securing  such  important  documents,  look  hisyvl-.j  r..-^- 
ter under  his  doak,  and  led  him  to  a  retired  SL:/^r.....r.  '/ 
the  house.  Here,  after  a  rapid  examination,  i:  wa-  :..:.: 
that  the  papers  were  all  in  Spanish,  written  bv  >:!.:.. :.r  :- 
to  Spaniards,  so  that  it  was  obvious  that  the  cc:i-:...*^cv.  .:" 
one  there  were,  was  not  a  French  conspiracv.  T:S-  svr .w:.t. 
therefore,  advised  Maurice  to  go  to  his  father."  wLi:.'  1...-  ;v  . .. . 
himself  instantly  descend  to  the  hall  with  tijis  ir:.;.or:  :•.: 
intelligence.  Count  Hohenlo  had,  from  the  in.^tfi7*it  '/:  :  .J 
mpder,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  fastened,  and  Lai  j.:.-- 
mitted  no  one  to  enter  or  to  leave  the  apartment  w:?:.o:.i 
his  permission.  The  information  now  brouL'ht  bv  ti..-  .-'-r- 
Tant  as  to  the  character  of  the  papers,  caused'  great  re- 

*  Bor,  Hetenn,  Hoofd,  nbl  rap.    Korte  Verha.1l. 

t  Korte  VeAiuU^--"Helai,-  «dd  the  boy,  "ik  ben  z..o  U^mv'!'.  '  J, 
«enig  indere  bootwicht  xU,  die  mij  die  papii^cn  afnoemt."  -*"" 
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lief  to  the  minds  of  all ;  for,  till  that  mcnnent,  suspicion 
had  even  lighted  upon  men  who  were  the  firm  friends  of 
the  Prince.* 

Saint  Aldegonde,  who  had  meantime  -arrived,  now  pro- 
ceeded, in  company  of  the  other  gentlemen,  to  examine  ihe 
papers  and  other  papers  taken  from  the  assassin.  The  ^ 
tol  with  which  he  had  done  the  deed  was  lying  upon  the 
floor  ;  a  naked  poniard,  which  he  would  prohably  have  used 
also,  had  his  thumb  not  been  blown  off  by  the  discharge  of 
the  pistol,  was  found  in  his  trunk  hose.  In  his  potdttt 
were  an  Agnus  Dei,  a  taper  of  green  wax,  two  bits  of  hare- 
skin,  two  dried  toads — ^which  were  supposed  to  be  sorcerer's 
charms — a  crucifix,  a  Jesuit  catechism,  a  prayer-book,  a 
pocket-book  containing  two  Spanish  bills  of  exchange— <ae 
for  two  thousand,  and  one  for  eight  hundred  and  aeyeniy- 
seven  crowns — and  a  set  of  writing  tablets.f  These  last 
were  covered  with  vows  and  pious  invocations,  in  reference 
to  the  murderous  affair  which  the  writer  had  in  haqd.  He 
had  addressed  fervent  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  tiie 
Angel  Gabriel,  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  the  Saviour's  son. — 
"as  if,"  says  the  Antwerp  chronicler,  with  simplicity,  "the 
Lord  Jesus  had  a  son  "J — that  they  might  all  use  their  in- 
tercession with  the  Almighty  towards  the  certain  and  safe 
accomplishment  of  the  contemplated  deed.  Should  he  come 
off  successful  and  unharmed,  he  solemnly  vowed  to  fast 
a  week  on  bread  and  water.  FurthermOTO,  he  promised  to 
Christ  a  "  new  coat  of  costly  pattern ;"  to  the  Mother  of 
God  at  Guadalupe,  a  new  gown ;  to  Our  Lady  of  Montser- 
rat,  a  crown,  a  gown,  and  a  lamp ;  and  so  on  through  a 
long  list  of  similar  presents  thus  contemplated  for  various 
shrines. §  The  poor  fanatical  fool  had  been  taught  by 
deeper  villains  than  himself  that  his  pistol  was  to  rid  the 

*  Korte  Yerhaal,  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.    Stnda,  2,  iv.  219. 

t  Korte  Verhaal,  etc.,  589,  590.  Strada,  2,  iv.  219.— Oompare  Hazaei 
Tom.  Belg.,  iii.  336. — "  Twee  stukken  buid,  zoo  het  scheen  van  eenen  haai; 
het  geen  velen  aanleiding  gaf  om  te  zeggen,  dat  b^  padden  en  toovery  by  acb 
bad  "    Korte  Verbaal,  etc.    Bor,  Hoofd,  Meteren,  ubi  sup. 

t  "  Als  of  Gbristus  nocb  eenen  sonne  badde." — Meteren,  zL  194.  Tbe  fall- 
fowing  extracts  from  tbe  assassin's  memorandum-book  are  wortby  of  atten- 
tion. The  papers  were  published  by  authority,  immediately  after  tbe  deed. 
"  Al  Angel  Gabriel  me  encomiendo  con  todo  mi  spiritu  y  coragon  para  que 
agora  y  siempre  me  sea  mi  intercessor  &  nnestro  Sefior  Jesu  Ohzisto  patu  hijo 
preeiorisaimo,  y  a  la  Virgen  Sancta  Maria  y  a  todos  los  sanetos  y  ifn»rtafl  de  la 
corte  del  cielo  de  guardarme,"  etc.  etc. — Korte  Verhaal. 

§  Korte  Verhaal.    Meteren.    Bor,  xvii  313. 
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world  of  a  tyrant,  and  to  open  bis  own  pathway  to  heaven, 
if  his  career  should  be  cut  short  on  earth.  To  prevent  so 
undesirable  a  catastrophe  to  himse]f,  however,  his  most 
natural  conception  had  been  to  bribe  the  whole  heavenly 
host,  from  the  Virgin  Mary  downwards,  for  he  had  been 
taught  that  absolution  for  murder  was  to  be  bought  and 
Bold  like  other  merchandize.  He  had  also  been  persuaded 
that,  after  accomplishing  the  deed,  he  would  became  invisible,'* 

Saint  Aldegonde  hastened  to  lay  the  result  of  this  exami- 
nation before  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Information  was  like- 
wise instantly  conveyed  to  the  magistrates  at  the  Town- 
house, and  these  measures  were  successful  in  restoring 
confidence  throughout  the  city  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
new  government.  Anjou  immediately  convened  the  State 
Council,  issued  a  summons  for  an  early  meeting  of  the 
states-general,  and  published  a  proclamation  that  all  per- 
sons having  information  to  give  concerning  the  crime  which 
had  just  been  committed,  should  come  instantly  forward, 
upon  pain  of  death.  The  body  of  the  assassin  was  forth- 
mth  exposed  upon  the  pubUc  square,  and  was  soon  recog- 
nized  as  that  of  one  Juan  Jaureguy,  a  servant  in  the 
employ  of  Gaspar  d'Anastro,  a  Spanish  merchant  of  Ant- 
werp. The  letters  and  bills  of  exchange  had  also,  on  nearer 
examination  at  the  Town-house,  impKcated  Anastro  in  the 
afiair.  His  house  was  immediately  searched,  but  the  mer- 
chant had  taken  his  departure,  upon  the  previous  Tuesday, 
imder  pretext  of  pressing  affairs  at  Calais.  His  cashier, 
Yenero,  and  a  Dominican  friar,  named  Antony  Zimmermann, 
both  inmates  of  his  family,  were,  however,  arrested  upon 
Buspicion.  On  the  following  day  the  watch  stationed  at  the 
gate  carried  the  foreign  post-bags,  as  soon  as  they  arrived, 
to  the  magistracy,  when  letters  were  found  from  Anastro 
to  Venero,  which  made  the  affair  quite  plain.f  After  they 
had  been  thoroughly  studied,  they  were  shown  to  Venero, 
who,  seeing  himself  thus  completely  ruinedi  asked  for  pen 
and  ink,  and  wrote  a  full  confession. 

It  appeared  that  the  crime  was  purely  a  commercial  specu- 
lation on  the  part  of  Anastro.  That  merchant,  being  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  had  entered  with  Philip  into 
a  mutu^  contract,  which  the  King  had  signed  with  his 

*  Lettor  of  P.  van  Bdgersberg,  March  19, 1582  ;  ajrod  Van  Wyn  op  Wafe- 

er,  7,  iii.  112.     Letter  of  Herle,  before  dted. 

t  Korte  YerhaaL    Bor,  xvii.  313.     Hoofd,  ziz.  805.     Meteren,  zL  IM, 
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hand  and  scaled  with  his  seal,  and  according  to  which 
Anastro,  within  a  certain  period,  was  to  take  the  life  of 
"William  of  Orange,  and  for  so  doing  was  to  receive  eighty 
thousand  ducats,  and  the  cross  of  Santiago.*  To  be  a 
knight  companion  of  Spain's  proudest  order  of  chivalry 
was  the  guerdon,  over  and  above  the  eighty  thousand  pieces 
of  silver,  which  Spain's  monarch  promised  the  murderer,  if 
he  should  succeed.  As  for  Anastro  himself,  he  was  too 
frugal  and  too  wair  to  risk  his  own  life,  or  to  lose  much  of 
the  premium.  With  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  he 
painted  to  his  faithful  cashier  the  picture  which  his  master 
would  present,  when  men  should  point  at  him  and  say, 
"  Behold  yon  bankrupt ! "  t  protesting,  therefore,  that  he 
would  murder  Orange  and  secure  the  reward,  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  Saying  this,  he  again  shed  many  tears.  Venero, 
seeing  his  master  thus  disconsolate,  wept  bitterly  likewise, 
and  begged  him  not  to  risk  his  own  precious  life.  J  After 
this  pathetic  commingling  of  their  grief,  the  merchant  and 
his  book-keeper  became  more  composed^  and  it  was  at  last 
concerted  between  them  that  John  Jaureguy  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  job.  Anastro  had  intended — as  he  said 
in  a  letter  afterwards  intercepted — "  to  accomplish  the  deed 
with  his  own  hand ;  but,  as  God  had  probably  reserved  him 
for  other  things,  and  particularly  to  be  of  service  to  his 
very  affectionate  friends,  he  had  thought  best  to  entrust  the 
execution  of  the  design  to  his  servant." §  The  price  paid 
by  the  master  to  the  man,  for  the  work,  seems  to  have  been 
but  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven  crowns. 
The  cowardly  and  crafty  principal  escaped.  He  had  gone 
post  haste  to  Dunkirk,  pretending  that  the  sudden  death  of 
his  agent  in  Calais  required  his  immediate  presence  in  that 
city.     Grovernor  Sweveseel,  of  Dunkirk,  sent  an  orderly  to 

*  Korte  Verhaal.     Bor,  xvii.  313.     Hoofd,  xix.  802.     Meteren,  3d.  194b. 

t  **  Mirad  aqucl  bombre  que  ha  hecho  bancai'ote/'  etc. — Confession  of 
Venero  in  Bref.  Becueil. 

t  "  Todo  lo  dezia  llorando  e  yo  viendole  tan  desconsolado  llorava  mncbo." — 
Ibid. 

§  ** Docb  bet  mag  wesen  dat  God  mij  nocb  beeft  willen  bewaren  om 

dicust  en  vnmdscbap  te  mogen  docn  mijn  geaffectioneerde  vrienden,  gelijk  ik 
die  bebbe  op  aekere  lijste." — Letter  of  Anastro  to  the  "very  magnificent  Lord, 
Martin  Drogue,  Sea-captain  in  Flushing/'  dated  March  28, 1582,  in  Bor,  zvii. 
315.  It  must  have  been  disagreeable  to  the  very  magnificent  Drogue — and  to 
Admiral  Treslong,  who  received  a  letter  of  similar  purport  from  Anastro — to 
find  themselves  inscribed  on  the  list  of  "  his  affectionate  Mends  "  by  this  coH' 
summate  villain. 
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get  a  passpcTt  for  hin  iroza  La  ITotte,  oomnunding  at 
GraTelmgen.  Asastro  being  en  tenter-books  lest  the  news 
ehonld  arrive  that  tke  ire-ieeted  murder  had  been  ccnsam- 
mated  before  he  had  rroesed  the  border,  testified  extravagant 
joy  on  the  arrival  of  the  pasport,  and  gave  the  messenger 
who  brought  it  thirty  pistoles.  Such  conduct  naturally 
excited  a  vague  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  governor,  but 
the  merchant's  character  was  good,  and  he  had  brought 
pressing  letters  from  Admiral  Treslong.  Sweveseel  did  not 
dare  to  arrest  him  without  cause,  and  he  neither  knew  that 
any  crime  had  been  committed,  nor  that  the  man  before 
him  was  the  criminaL  Two  hours  after  the  traveller's 
departure,  the  news  arrived  of  the  deed,  together  with  the 
orders  to  arrest  Anastro,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  merchant 
had  found  refuge  within  the  lines  of  Parma.* 

Meanwhfle,  the  Prince  lav  in  a  most  critical  condition. 
Eelieving  that  his  end  was  £ist  approaching,  he  dictated 
letters  to  the  states-general,  entreating  them  to  continue 
in  their  obedience  to  the  Duke,  than  whom  he  afiEirmed  that 
he  knew  no  better  prince  for  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces. These  letters  were  despatched  by  Saint  Aldegonde 
to  the  assembly,  firom  which  body  a  deputation,  in  obedience 
to  the  wishes  of  Orange,  was  sent  to  Anjou,  with  expres- 
sions of  condolence  and  fidelity  .f 

On  Wednesday  a  solemn  fiist  was  held,  according  to  pro- 
clamation, in  Antwerp,  all  work  and  all  amusements  being 
prohibited,  and  special  prayers  commanded  in  all  the  churches 
lor  the  recovery  of  the  Prince.  "  Never,  within  men's  me- 
mory/' says  an  account  published  at  the  moment,  in  Ant- 
werp, "  had  such  crowds  been  seen  in  the  churches,  nor  so 
many  tears  been  shed."  J 

The  process  against  Yenero  and  Zimmermann  was  rapidly 
carried  through,  for  both  had  made  a  full  confession  of  their 
share  in  the  crime.  The  Priuce  had  enjoined  from  his  sick 
bed,  however,  that  the  case  should  be  conducted  with  strict 
regard  to  justice,  and,  when  the  execution  could  no  longer 
be  deferred,  he  had  sent  a  written  request,  by  the  hands  of 
Saint  Aldegonde,  that  they  should  be  put  to  death  in  the 
least  painfid  manner.  The  request  was  complied  with,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  criminals,  had  it  not  been 

•  Bor,  rvii.  314.     Hoofd,  xix.  803,  804. 

+  Korte  VcrhaaL  X  Ibid. 
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made,  would  hare  expiated  their  offence  by  the  most  linger- 
iug  tortures.  Owing  to  the  intercession  of  the  man  who 
was  to  have  been  their  victim,  they  were  strangled,  befbie 
being  quartered,  upon  a  scaffold  erected  in  the  marke4r>][^bce, 
opposite  the  Town-house.  This  execution  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  28th  of  March.* 

The  Prince,  meanwhile,  was  thought  to  be  mending,  and 
thanksgivings  began  to  be  mingled  with  the  prayers  offered 
almost  every  hour  in  the  churches ;  but  for  eighteen  days 
he  lay  in  a  most  precarious  state.  His  wife  hiurdly  left  ms 
bedside,  and  his  sister,  Catharine  Countess  of  Schwartzbu^ 
was  indefatigable  in  her  attentions.  The  Duke  of  Aijoa 
visited  him  daily,  and  expressed  the  most  filial  anxiety  fixr 
his  recovery,  but  the  hopes,  which  had  been  gradually  grow- 
ing  stronger,  were  on  the  5th  of  April  exchanged  f(»r  the 
deepest  apprehensions.  Upon  that  day  the  cicatrix  by  whidi 
the  flow  of  blood  from  the  neck  had  been  prevented,  almost 
from  the  first  infliction  of  the  wound,  fell  off.  The  veuis 
poured  forth  a  vast  miantity  of  blood ;  it  seemed  impossible 
to  check  the  h^Bmarrhage,  and  all  hope  appeared  to  vanish. 
The  Prince  resigned  hunself  to  his  late,  and  bade  his  chit 
dren  "good  night  for  ever,"  saying  calmly,  "it  is  now  all 
over  with  me."t 

It  was  difficult,  without  suffocating  the  patient,  to  &8tea 
a  bandage  tightly  enough  to  staunch  the  wound,  but  Leo- 
nardo Botalli,  of  Asti,  body  physician  of  Anjou,  waa  nevav 
theless  fortunate  enough  to  devise  a  simple  mechanical 
expedient,  which  proved  successful.  By  his  advice,  a  suc- 
cession of  attendants,  relieving  each  other  day  and  night, 
prevented  the  flow  of  blood  by  keeping  the  orifice  of  the 
wound  slightly  but  firmly  compressed  with  the  thumb. 
After  a  period  of  anxious  expectation,  the  wound  again 
closed,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  Prince  was  conva- 

*  Bor,  zvii.  314. — ^The  following  is  the  text  of  this  most  interesting  letter : 
— **  Monsieur  de  Saint  Aldegonde  :  j'ay  entendn  qne  Ton  doibt  domain  fkiie 
justice  de  deux  prisonniers,  ostans  complices  de  celuy  qui  m'a  tird  le  coup. 
De  ma  part,  je  leur  pardonne  tr^s  yolontiers  de  ce  qu'ils  me  peuvent  aToir 
offens^,  et  s'ils  ont  peat  dtre  merits  un  chastoy  et  rigoureux,  Je  tous  prie  you- 
loir  tenir  la  main  devers  Messrs.  du  Magistrat  qu'ils  ne  les  yeuillent  faire 
souffrir  grand  touiment,  et  se  contenter,  s'ils  I'ont  merits,  d'une  courte  mort 
Votre  bien  bon  amy  k  vous  faire  service,  Guillaume  de  Nassau." — Bref  Becoeil 
de  TAssassinat  commis  en  la  personne  du  trte  illusfcre  Prince  d'Qrange  (As- 
vers.    Chr.  Plantin.    1582). 

t  Bor,  xvii.  314,  316.    Korte  Verhaal.    Hoofd,xix.  806.     Metereu,  xi.  194. 
Letter  of  Mary  of  Orange  to  Count  John,  Archives  et  Ck>rresp.,  viii  88. 
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leaeent.  On  the  2nd  of  May  he  went  to  offer  thanksgiving 
in  the  Cheat  Cathedral,  amid  the  joyful  sobs  of  a  vast  and 
most  earnest  throng.* 

The  Prince  was  sated,  hat  nnhupilj  the  murderer  had 
jet  foond  an  iDustrious  Tictim.  The  Princess  of  Orange, 
Charlotte  de  Boorbon — the  devoted  wife  who  for  seven 
years  had  so  fiuthfiilly  shared  his  joys  and  sorrows — lay 
already  on  her  death-bed.  Exhausted  by  anxietv,  long 
watehmg,  and  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  dunng  the 
first  d^teen  days,  she  had  been  prostrated  by  despair  at 
the  renewed  haemorrhage.  A  violent  fever  seized  her,  under 
which  she  sank  on  the  5th  of  May,  three  days  after  the 
solemn  thanksgiving  far  her  husband's  recovery .f  The 
Prince,  who  loved  her  tenderiy,  was  in  great  danger  of 
rehmse  upon  the  sad  event,  which,  although  not  sudden,  had 
not  oeen  anticipated.  She  was  laid  in  her  grave  on  the  9th 
of  May,  amid  tiie  lamentati<»is  of  the  whole  country.^  for 
hffl  virtues  were  universaUy  known  and  cherished.  She  was 
a  woman  of  rare  intelligence,  accompUshment,  and  gentle- 
ness of  disposition,  whose  only  offence  had  been  to  break, 
by  her  marriage,  the  church  vows  to  which  she  had  been 
fbroedin  her  childhood,  but  which  had  been  pronounced 
illegal  by  competent  authority,  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay. 
For  this,  and  for  the  contrast  which  her  virtues  afforded  to 
the  vices  of  her  predecessor,  she  was  the  mark  of  calumny 
and  insult.  These  attacks,  however,  had  cast  no  shadow 
upon  the  serenity  of  her  married  life,  and  so  long  as  she 
lived  she  was  the  trusted  companion  and  consoler  of  her 
hnsband.  ''His  highness,"  wrote  Count  John  in  1580, 
^  isin  excellent  health,  and,  in  spite  of  adversity,  incredible 
labor,  perplexity,  and  dangers,  is  in  such  good  spirits,  that 
it  makes  me  happy  to  witness  it.  'No  doubt  a  chief  reason 
is  the  consolation  he  derives  from  the  pious  and  highly  in- 
telligent wife  whom  the  Lord  has  given  him — a  woman  who 
ever  conforms  to  his  wishes,  and  is  inexpressibly  dear  to 
him."§ 

*  Hoofd,  ziz.  806,  ascribes  the  superintendence  of  the  cnre  to  Botalli  (as 
■tated  m  the  text).  Bor  and  Meteren,  however,  only  mention  the  name  of 
Joseph  Michaeli,  of  Lncca.  Bor  does  not  speak  at  aH  of  the  singnlar  expe- 
dient employed  to  stop  the  eflftision  of  blood ;  Hoofd,  Meteren,  and  others, 
aSndeto  it. 

t  Hoofd,  Meteren,  Bor,  nbi  snp. 

t  '*  WHh  a  stately  procession  of  two  thousand  mourning  mantles,"  sayv 
Hbofd,  ziz.  807. 

f  Apologie  d'Oimage.    ArcfaiTes,  etc.,  yii.  333. 
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The  Princess  left  six  daughters — Louisa  Juliana,  Eliza- 
beth, Catharina  Belgica,  Flandrina,  Charlotta  Brabantica, 
and  Emilia  Secunda.* 

Parma  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  attempt  from 
the  mouth  of  Anastro  himself,  who  assured  him  that  the 
deed  had  been  entirely  successful,  and  claimed  the  promised 
reward.  Alexander,  in  consequence,  addressed  circular 
letters  to  the  authorities  of  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Bruges,  and 
other  cities,  calling  upon  them,  now  that  they  had  been 
relieved  of  their  tyrant  and  their  betrayer,  to  return  again 
to  the  path  of  their  duty  and  to  the  ever  open  arms  of  their 
lawful  monarch.f  These  letters  were  premature.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  remained  in 
permanent  session,  awaiting  with  extreme  anxiety  the  result 
of  the  Prince's  wound.  "  With  the  death  of  his  excellency, 
if  God  should  please  to  take  him  to  himself,"  said  the  magis- 
Iracy  of  Leyden,  "  in  the  death  of  the  Prince  we  all  foresee 
our  own  death."  It  was,  in  truth,  an  anxious  moment,  and 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  consequent  on  his  recovery  was  pro- 
portionately intense.  J 

In  consequence  of  the  excitement  produced  by  this  event, 
it  was  no  longer  possible  for  the  Prince  to  decline  accepting 
the  countship  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  which  he  had  re- 
fused absolutely  two  years  before,  and  which  he  had  again 
rejected,  except  for  a  limited  period,  in  the  year  1581.§  It 
was  well  understood,  as  appears  by  the  treaty  with  Anjou, 
and  afterwards  formally  arranged,  "  that  the  Duke  was  never 
to  claim  sovereignty  over  Holland  and  Zealand,"  ||  and  the 
offer  of  the  sovereign  countship  of  Holland  was  again  made 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  most  urgent  terms.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  he  had  accepted  the  sovereignty  on  the  5th 
of  July,  1581,  only  for  the  term  of  the  war.  In  a  letter, 
dated  Bruges,  14th  of  August,  1582,  he  accepted  the  dig- 
nity without  limitation.^  This  offer  and  acceptance,  how- 
ever, constituted  but  the  preliminaries,  for  it  was  further 
necessary  that  the  letters  of  "  BenversaV^  should  be  drawn 

*  Bor,  xvii.  316.     Meteren,  xi.  195. 

+  Bor  (xvii.  314,  316)  gives  the  letters.     Meteren,  xi.  195. 

X  Bor,  xvu.  316.     Kluit,  i.  292. 

§  Ibid.,  i.  262  ;  201,  sqq.  |I  Ibid.,  i.  246,  247.     Bor,  xv.  182, 183. 

t  Ibid.,  XV.  183, 184, 185.— Compare  Kluit,  i.  213,  214.  The  deeds  of  oflfer 
and  of  acceptance  were  dated  July  5th,  1581.  The  oaths  were  exchanged 
between  the  estates  and  the  Prince,  July  24th,  two  days  before  the  act  of  ab- 
juration.   The  letter  of  August  14th,  1582,  is  given  in  Bor,  xv.  186,  187. 
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up,  that  they  Bboold  be  fonnally  delivered,  aud  that  a  new 
comstitution  should  be  laid  down,  and  confirmed  by  mutual 
oaths.  Aiber  these  steps  had  been  taken,  the  ceremonious 
inauguration  or  rendeaing  of  homage  was  to  be  celebrated. 

All  these  measures  were  duly  arranged  except  the  last. 
The  installation  of  the  new  Cfount  oi  Hollana  was  pre- 
vented by  his  death,  and  the  northern  provinces  remained  a 
republic,  not  only  in  flEU^  but  in  name.* 

In  political  msbten,  the  basis  of  the  new  constitution  was 
the  "  Great  Privilege"  of  the  Lady  Mary,  the  Magna  Charta 

'  *  As  the  muearm,  tbenfore,  were,  after  all,  inehoato,  a  brief  indication  of 
theae  dates  and  olgeets  will  soffice  to  show  the  relative  poeition  of  the  Prince 
and  the  people  of  Holland  and  Zealand.  The  act  of  acceptance  by  WilUiuu 
the  Sflent  of  the  proffieml  eorereigntj,  was  dated  August  12, 1682. — (Bor,  zv. 
186,  187.)  The  letters  patent,  or  the  Benrersal,  as  they  were  teoiinioally 
called,  were  dsawn  np  and  signed  and  smled  by  the  "  Uuret  eldest  nobles."— 
(Bar,  XV.  187.  Kloit,  L  311,  312.)  Tliey  were  then  sent  to  all  the  dties,  and 
reoeived  their  twenty-five  separate  seals  at  different  dates.— (Kluit,  i.  311, 31 2, 
and  Bqlagen,  461 — 163.)  Ttie  original  was  afterwards  delivered  to  tlie  IMnoo, 
and  still exiMs^  with  ito  twenty-e^it  seals,  amoi^  the  archives  of  the  now  royal 
fiunily  of  Orange  Nasaao.— ^oit,  L  31G.)  On  the  6th  of  May,  10H3,  tlie 
states  of  Holhmd  addressed  a  rmarkable  drcalar  (Bor,  xv.  187 — 1 90,  Wlio 
stBJfaes  that  it  was  addressed  only  to  the  states  of  Utrecht,  wiiile  Klult,  i.  322, 
shows  that  it  was  a  general  ciieaUr)  to  the  states  of  Utrecht^  Friesland,  Over* 
yssel,  Brabant,  Flanders,  Gelderiand,  and  to  the  states-general  also,  giving 
an  faistorieid  dccAch  of  the  Ufe  and  services  of  William  the  Silent,  together 
wiUi  ttie  weighty  reason  which  had  indneed  them  to  oige  tlie  anclottt  ctmnt- 
ship  of  HnllMid  npon  hu  acceptance.  This  step  they  declared  tbeniselviM  to 
have  taken,  "  after  frequent  communication  with  our  cities,  and  each  of  tlieni ; 
after  rtpe  ddiiberation  and  eomtsel ;  after  having  heard  the  advice  of  t)id  ool* 
leges  and  communities  of  the  dtii«.  as  well  bm  that  of  tlie  magistnidss  and 
senates,  and  of  all  other  persoDs  whom  it  behoved  U)  eonsult,  aud  whimu 
eoitasel  in  matters  of  consequence  is  usually  asked. ''—(Bee  tbe  (UnimiimUiry  ttt 
Klnitj  i.  323-^326.)  They  moreover  ezf/ressed  Uie  ho[>e  that  tho  nieunird 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  their  sister  provinces  and  wiUi  the  «S|ie« 
G!al.  co-operation  of  those  estates  with  which  Uiey  were  mxwUtuuni  U)  wstt 
Otf  the  15th  of  Kovetnber,  15^3,  the  deputies  of  Zealand  and  Utrecht,  thus 
eq^eolaflly  aOfided  to,  fonnally  deelarefl  their  intentf^m  to  remain  in  their 
andtnt  friendship  and  union  with  UoUan/l, ''  under  one  foverdgnly  and  g»- 
venun^t"--(^lnit,i  329,  830.)  An  act  to  Uiis  «tfeet  wns  dncwu  uii,  to  Ih» 
referred  for  ratification  to  their  piincij^als  at  the  next  Assenibl/.-  It  luul, 
however,  not  been  ta;tified  when  the  proeeedingH  were  firt*  ever  (miliiaied  )iy 
the  Prince's  deatii.--{Kluit^  330,  351,  9C2,  3.v3.  lUtr,  xv.  iHH)  liollafid 
accepted  this  formality  as  soffldent,  aorl  the  act  of  JUcnrersal  was  n4»wrtWiiu\y 
delivered  on  the  7th  of  December,  1583.— (Kluft.  I  :m.)  On  the  30ih  of  the 
same  month,  ferty^nine  artides  (they  are  given  in  tUfi  by  il<;f,  xv.  If/1'-J(i4), 
containing  as  sensible  a  plan  tor  a  free  comifionweaiih  tm  bud  evvr  Impmi  dmwii 
up  previously  to  ttiat  day  in  Cfaristeu'lom,  wura  agreed  uuon  by  tlie  J'lliiiMt 
and  the  estates,  as  the  fundamental  conditions  Qiid<;r  whieh  ht  hikmiM  Iiu  fii- 
▼ested  with  the  eountshfp.  Tbe  Frin^,  howev*;!',  at^rUnl  Hm  dtgnliy  and 
ihe  artides,  only  upon  the  further  ctmtiiiion  Uud  Utn  wliole  proisetMliiig  HhoiiM 
be  Q&oe  more  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  senates  of  tbo  dUwi*— (Klnli,  1. 
335.— Compare  Bor,  iiL  xv.  104b.) 

TOL.  III.  Vk  t^ 
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of  the  country.  That  memorable  moniiment  in  the  hktoiy 
of  the  Netherlands  and  of  municipal  progrew  had  been 
overthrown  by  Mary's  son,  with  the  farced  acquiescenoe  of 
the  states,  and  it  was  therefore  strmilated  by  the  new  arti- 
cle, that  even  such  laws  and  privueges  as  had  fallen  into 
disuse  should  be  revived.  It  was  fiiraiermoie  provided  tint 
the  little  state  should  be  a  free  oonntship,  and  ahonld  tbaB 
silently  sever  its  connection  with  the  Empire.* 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Frince,  as  hereditey 
chief  of  the  little  commonwealth,  his  actual  power  was 
rather  diminished  than  increased  by  his  new  dignity.  What 
was  his  position  at  the  moment  P  He  was  sovereign  iliiriii^ 
the  war,  on  the  general  basis  of  the  authority  orighuiHj 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  King's  commission  of  stadholdfiac 
In  1581,  his  Majesty  had  been  abjured  and  the  atadholdiBr 
had  become  sovereign.  He  held  in  his  hands  the  simreiiie 
power,  legislative,  judicial,  executive.  The  Counts  of  Hol- 
land— and  Philip  as  their  successor — ^were  the  great  fimA- 
tains  of  that  triple  stream.  Concessions  and  ezceptianB  had 
become  so  extensive,  no  doubt,  that  the  provincial  diarteo 
constituted  a  vast  body  of  ''  liberties"  by  which  the  whtfe 
country  was  reasonably  well  supplied.  At  the  same  timc^ 
all  the  power  not  expressly  granted  away  remained  in  the 
breast  of  the  Count.f  If  ambition,  then,  had  been  Wil- 
liam's ruling  principle,  he  had  exchanged  substance  fot 
shadow,  for  the  new  state  now  constituted  was  a  £ree  com* 
monwealth — a  republic  in  all  but  name. 

By  the  new  constitution  he  ceased  to  be  the  source  of  ^ 
vemmental  life,  or  to  derive  his  own  authority  from  above 
by  right  divine.  Orange's  sovereignty  was  from  the  estatoiy 
as  legal  representatives  of  the  people,  and,  instead  of  exer- 
cising all  the  powers  not  otherwise  granted  away,  he  was 
content  with  those  especially  conferred  upon  mm.  He 
could  neither  declare  war  nor  conclude  peace  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  representative  body.  The  appointing 
power  was  scrupulously  limited.  Judges,  magistrates,  go- 
vernors, sheriffs,  provincial  and  municipal  officers,  were  to 
be  nominated  by  the  local  authorities  or  by  the  estates,  on 
the  triple  principle.  From  these  triple  nominations  he  had 
only  the  right  of  selection  by  advice  and  consent  of  his 
council.      He  was  expressly  enjoined  to  see  that  the  law 

*  Elnit,  I  346, 347.    See  Introdaotion  to  this  work.    Aiiiole  5.     Elnit^  L 
337,  note  63.  t  Kluit,  i.  11--16  and  346,  eqq. 
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was  earned  to  every  man's  door,  without  amy  duHnetion  (A 
persona,  to  submit  himself  to  its  behests,  to  watch  agamst 
all  impedimenta  to  the  eren  flow  of  iosdoe,  to  prerent  fiilse 
imprisonments,  and  to  aecore  trials  ror  ererj  accused  person 
by  tiie  local  tribunals.  This  was  certainly  little  in  accor- 
dance with  the  arbitEBiy  practice  of  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century. 

With  respect  to  the  great  princijde  of  taxation,  stricter 
bonds  even  were  provided  than  those  which  already  existed. 
Not  only  the  right  of  taxatioa  remained  with  the  states,  but 
the  Coimt  was  to  see  that,  except  for  war  purposes,  every 
impost  was  levied  by  a  unanimous  rote.  He  was  expressly 
foroidden  to  tamper  with  the  currency.  As  executive  heao, 
save  in  his  capacity  as  Commander-in-chief  by  land  or  sea, 
the  new  sovereien  was,  in  short,  strictly  limited  by  self- 
imposed  laws.  It  had  rested  with  him  to  dictate  or  to  ac- 
cept a  constitution.  He  had,  in  his  memorable  letter  of 
August,  15S2,  from  Bruges,  laid  down  generally  the  articles 
pr^ared  at  Plessis  and  Bordeaux,  for  Anjou — ^together  with 
all  applicable  provisions  of  the  Joyous  Entry  of  Brabant — 
as  the  outlines  of  the  constitution  for  the  little  common- 
wealth then  forming  in  the  north.  To  these  provisions  he 
was  willing  to  add  any  others  which,  after  ripe  deliberation, 
muAt  be  thought  beneficial  to  the  country. 

bus  limited  were  his  executive  functions.     As  to  his 

C"'  aal  authority  it  bad  ceased  to  exist.  The  Count  of  Holr 
was  now  the  guardian  of  the  laws,  but  the  judges  were 
to  administer  them.  He  held  the  sword  of  Justice  to  pro- 
tect and  to  execute,  while  the  scales  were  left  in  the  hands 
which  had  learned  to  weieh  and  to  measure. 

As  to  the  Count's  legislative  authority,  it  had  become  co- 
ordinate with,  if  not  subordinate  to,  tliak  of  the  represen- 
tative body.  He  was  strictly  prohibited  from  interfering 
with  the  right  of  the  separate  or  the  general  states  to  as- 
semble as  often  as  they  should  think  proper ;  and  he  was 
also  forbidden  to  summon  them  outside  their  own  territory.* 
This  was  one  immense  step  in  the  progress  of  representative 
liberty,  and  the  next  was  equally  important,  it  was  now 
formally  stipulated  that  the  estates  were  to  deliberate  upon 
all  measures  which  "  concerned  justice  and  polity,"  and  that 
no  change  was  to  be  made — ^that  is  to  say,  no  new  law  was 

*  KloH,  L  347. 
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to  pass — witliout  their  consent  as  well  as  that  of  the  coim- 
cil.*  Thus,  the  principle  was  established  of  two  legisktiye 
cha^lh^rs,  with  the  right,  but  not  the  exclusive  right,  of 
initiation  on  the  part  of  government,  «nd  in  the  sixteenth 
century  one  would  hardly  look  for  broader  views  of  civil 
liberty  and  representative  government.  The  foundatiim  of 
a  free  commonwealth  was  thus  securely  laid,  which,  had 
William  lived,  would  have  been  a  representative  monarchy, 
but  which  his  death  converted  into  a  federal  republic,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  unity  to  give  a  oonneeted  out- 
line of  these  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  sovereignity  <rf 
Orange.  The  fbnnal  inauguration  only  remained,  and  tbES^ 
as  will  be  seea:i,  was  for  ever  interrupted. 

*  Article  20.~Co2npare  doit,  L  348. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

Parmft  recalls  the  foreign  troops — Siege  of  Ouderiarde  — Ccwlness  of  Alexander 
-^-Captnre  of  the  city  and  of  Ninoye — Inauguration  of  Ai^ou  at  Ghent^^ 
Attempt  upon  bis  life  and  that  of  Orange— Lamoral  Egmont's  implioation 
in  the  plot-— Parma's*  nnsnccessfal  attempt  upon  Ghent-^Secrct  plans  of 
Anjou — ^Dunkirk,  Ostend,  and  other  towns  surprised  by  his  adhereht»— 
F.ailure  at  Bruges — Suspicions  at  Antwerp — Duplicity  of  Augou — ^The 
**'i^uch  Fury" — Details  of  that  transaction — ^Discomfiture  and  disgrace  of 
the  Duke — His  subsequent  cflRrontery — His  letters  to  the  magistracy  of  Ant- 
w<^  to  the  estates,  and  to  Orange — Extensive  correspondence  between 
Ai^ou  and  the  French  Oourt  with  Orange  and  theestates-r-Diffioult  position 
of  the  Pnnce — His  policy — Bemarkable  letter  to  the  states-gener^ — :Pro- 
'  visd^nal  arrangement  with  Ai^ou — Marriage  of  the  Archbishop  of  CblogHe 
•T-Marriage  of  Orange  with  Louisa  de  Cohgny— Movements  in  Holland, 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  other  provinces,  to  induce  the  Prince  to  accept 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  country — His  steady  refusal — ^Treason  of  Van 
den  Bei^  in  Gueldres— ^Intrigues  of  Prince  Chimay  and  Imbize  in  Flanders 
-^Counter  efforts  of  Orange  and  the  patiiot  party — Fate  of  Imbize — ^Beoon- 
dliation  of  Bruges — Death  of  Anjou. 

IhrniNG  the  coTirse  of  the  year  1582,  the  militarjr  opera- 
tions on  both  sides  had  been  languid  and  desultory,  the 
iftSnce  of  Parma,  not  having  a  large  force  at  his  command, 
b'dmig  comparatively  inactive.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  treaty  concluded  between  the  united  states  and  Anion, 
Paofma  had  persuaded  the  Walloon  provinces  that  it  had 
ti6yr  become  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  permit  the 
entrance  of  fresh  Italian  and  Spanish  troops.*  This,  then, 
was  the  end  of  the  famous  provision  against  foreign  soldiery 
in  the  Walloon  treaty  of  reconciliation.  The  Abbot  of  Saint 
Vaast  was  immedid,tely  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to 
Spain,  and  the  troops,  by  midsummer,  had  already  began  to 
pour  iiito  the  Netherlands.f 

In  the  meantime,  Famese,  while  awaiting  these  reinforce- 
ments, had  not  been  idle,  but  had  been  quietly  picking  up 
several  important  cities.  Early  in  the  spring  he  had  laid 
siege  to  Oudenarde,  a  place  of  considerable  importance  upon 
the  Scheld,  and  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  his  grand- 

*  Bor,  xvii.  320,  321. 

t  Ibid. — Compare  Reconc.  Prov.  Wall.,  t.  v.,  MS. 
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mother,  Margaret  van  Geest.*  The  burghers  were  obsti- 
nate ;  the  derence  was  protracted;  the  sorties  were  bold; 
the  skirmishes  frequent  and  sanguinary.  Alexander  com- 
manded personally  in  the  trenches,  encoutaging  his  men  by 
his  example,  and  often  working  with  the  mattock,  or  han- 
dling a  spear  in  the  assault,  like  a  private  pioneer  or  soldier. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  siege,  he  scarcely  ever  left  the  scene 
of  operation,  and  he  took  his  meals  near  the  outer  defences, 
that  he  might  lose  no  opportunity  of  superintending  the 
labors  of  his  troops.  One  day  his  dinner  was  laid  for  him- 
self and  staff  in  uxe  open  air,  close  to  the  entrenchmelit.t 
He  was  himself  engaged  in  planting  a  battery  against  a 
weak  point  in  the  city  wall,  and  would  on  no  account  with- 
draw for  an  instant.  The  table-cloth  was  stretched  over  a 
number  of  drum-heads,  placed  close  together,  and  several 
nobles  of  distinction — Aremberg,  Montigny,  Eichebourg,  La 
Motte,  and  others — were  his  guests  at  diimer.  Hardly  had 
the  repast  commenced,  when  a  ball  came  flying  over  the  table, 
taking  off  the  head  of  a  young  Walloon  officer  who  was  sit- 
ting near  Parma,  and  who  was  earnestly  requesting  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  morrow's  assault.  A  portion  of  his  skull 
struck  out  the  eye  of  another  gentleman  present.  A  second 
ball  from  the  town  fortifications,  equally  well  directed,  de- 
stroyed two  more  of  the  guests  as  they  sat  at  the  banquet — 
one  a  German  captain,  the  other  the  Judge- Ad vocate-Gte- 
neral.  The  blood  and  brains  of  these  unfortunate  indivi- 
duals were  strewn  over  the  festive  board,  and  the  others  fdl 
started  to  their  feet,  having  little  appetite  left  for  their 
dinner.  Alexander  alone  remained  in  his  seat,  manifesting 
no  discomposure.  Quietly  ordering  the  attendants  to  re- 
move the  dead  bodies,  and  to  bring  a  dean  table-cloth,J  he 
insisted  that  his  guests  should  resimie  their  places  at  the 
banquet  which  had  been  interrupted  in  such  ghastly  fashion. 
He  stated  with  very  determined  aspect  that  he  could  not 
allow  the  heretic  burghers  of  Oudenarde  the  triupiph  of 
frightening  him  from  his  dinner,  or  from  the  post  of  danger. 

*  Bor,  vii.  322.  Strada,  2,  iv.  225—234.  Meteren,  xi.  195.  The  city  is  in 
Flanders,  on  the  Scheld,  in  the  conntry  of  the  ancient  Nervii,  ftt>m  which 
valiant  inibe,  according  to  Meteren,  it  deiived  its  name,  Onde-narde,  Oude 
Naarden,  old  Nervii. — ad.  195b. 

t  Bor,  nhi  sup.     Strada,  2,  iv.  225—234. 

t  ** Solus  Alexander  nee  sedem  nee  vultum  mntavit jubet  auferrl 

illinc,  hnmarique  cadavera,  alia  induci  in  mensam  lintea,  alias  (2ape«."— Strada, 
2,  Y.  233. 
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Tbe  other  gentlemen  could,  of  course,  do  no  less  tlucn 
imitate  the  impassibility  of  their  chief,  and  the  repast  was 
accordingly  concluded  without  further  interruption.  Not 
long  afterwards,  the  city,  close  pressed  by  so  determined  a 
commander,  accepted  terms,  which  were  more  favorable  by 
reason  of  the  respect  which  Alexander  chose  to  render  to  his 
grandmother's  burthplace.  The  pillage  was  commuted  for 
thirty  thousand  crowns,  and  on  the  5th  of  July  the  place 
was  surrendered  to  Parma  almost  under  the  very  eyes  of 
Anjou,  who  was  making  a  demonstration  of  relieving  the 
flie^.* 

Ninove,  a  citadel  then  belonging  to  the  Egmont  family, 
was  next  reduced.  Here,  too,  the  defence  was  more  obsti- 
nate than  could  have  been  expected  &om  the  importance  of 
the  place,  and  as  the  autumn  advanced,  Parma's  troops  were 
nearly  starved  in  their  trenches,  from  the  insufficient  sup- 

Slies  furnished  them.  They  had  eaten  no  meat  but  horse* 
esh  for  weeks,  and  even  that  was  gone.  The  cavalry  horses 
wore  all  consumed,  and  even  the  chargers  of  the  officers 
were  not  respected.  An  aide-de-camp  of  Parma  fastened  his 
steed  one  day  at  the  door  of  the  Prince's  tent,  while  he  en- 
tered to  receive  his  commander's  instructions.  When  he 
came  out  again,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  he  found  nothing 
but  the  saddle  and  bridle  hanging  where  he  had  fastened 
the  horse.  Eemonstrance  was  useless,  for  the  animal  had 
already  been  cut  into  quarters,  and  the  only  satisfaction 
^iflfered  to  the  aide-de-camp  was  in  the  shape  of  a  steak.  The 
finnine  was  long  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Ninove  starva- 
tion," but  notwithstanding  this  obstacle,  the  place  was 
eventually  surrendered.t 

An  attempt  upon  Lochum,  an  important  city  in  Gtelder- 
hnd,  was  unsuccessful,  the  place  being  relieved  by  the  Duke 
cf  Anjou's  forces,  and  Parma's  troops  forced  to  abandon 
the  siege.  At  Steenwyk,  the  royal  arms  were  more  suc- 
cessful. Colonel  Tassis,  conducted  by  a  treacherous  Frisian 
peasant,  having  surprised  the  city  which  had  so  long  and  so 
manfully  sustained  itself  against  Eenneberg  during  the  pre- 
ceding winter.  "With  this  event  the  active  operations  under 
Parma  closed  for  the  year.  By  the  end  of  the  autumn, 
however,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  numbering,  under  his 
command,  full  sixty  thousand  well-appointed  and  disciplined 

*  Strada,  2,  v.  232^234.— Compare  Bor,  zyii.  322.     Hoofd,  ziz.  812. 
t  Sti-ada,  2,  y.  242. 
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troops,  indudiDg  the  large  reinfoioemeiitB  recently  de- 
niatclied  from  Spain  and  Italy.*  The  monthly  expense  of 
tnis  army — half  of  which  was  required  for  giffriscn  duty, 
leaving  only  the  other  moiety  ibr  fidd  operations — vas 
estimated  at  six  hundred  and  fifty  thooaand  fiorins.f  The 
forces  under  Anjou  and  the  united  piovinees  w^  aiao 
largely  increased,  so  that  the  marrow  of  the  land  was  again 
in  fair  way  of  being  thoroughly  exhausted  by  its  defenders 
and  its  foes.^ 

The  incidents  of  Anjou's  administratiim,  meanlame,  during 
the  year  1582,  had  been  few  and  of  no  great  importanee. 
After  the  pompous  and  elaborate  "  homagie-making  **  at 
Antwerp,  he  had,  in  the  month  of  July,  been  formally  ac- 
cepted, by  writing,  as  Duke  of  Gkieldres  and  Lord  of  fries- 
lamL  In  the  same  month  he  had  been  oeremoniously  in^ 
augurated  at  Bruges  as  Count  of  Flanders — an  occaaifln 
upon  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  present.  In 
that  ancient  and  stately  city  there  had  been,  accordingly, 
much  marching  about  under  triumphal  arches,  much  cannon- 
ading and  haranguing,  much  symbol  work  of  suns  dis- 
pelling fogs,  with  other  cheerful  emblems,  much  decoraMoQ 
of  ducal  shoulders  with  yelvet  robes  lined  with  weasel  skin, 
much  blazing  of  tar-barrels  and  torches.  §  In  the  midst  of 
this  event,  an  attempt  was  made  upon  the  lives  both  of 
Orange  and  Anjou.  An  Italian,  named  Basa,  and  a  Spa- 
niard, called  Salseda,  were  detected  in  a  scheme  to  administer 
poison  to  both  princes,  and  when  arrested,  confessed  that 
they  had  been  hired  by  the  Prince  of  Parma  to  compass 
this  double  assassination.  Basa  destroyed  himself  in  prison. 
His  body  was,  however,  gibbeted,  with  an  inscription  that 
he  had  attempted,  at  the  instigation  of  Parma,  to  take  the 
lives  of  Orange  and  Anjou.  Salseda,  less  fortunate,  wis 
sent  to  Paris,  where  he  was  found  guiliy,  and  executed  by 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  four  horses.  Sad  to  relate,  Lamortl 
Egmont,  younger  son  and  namesake  of  the  great  general, 
was  intimate  with  Salseda,  and  implicated  in  this  base  de- 
sign. ||     His  mother,  on  her  death-bed,  had  especially  re- 

♦  66,650  infantry  and  3537  cavalry— total  60,087.— Meteren,  xL  198a. 

i  664,356  guldens.- Ibid. 

X  Meteren,  xi.  107.     Tjissis,  vi.  433.     Strada,  2,  ▼.  244,  245. 

§  Bor,  xvil.  328,  329,  332.  Metoren,  xi.  196.  A  rising  sun  with  the 
motto  "fovet  et  discntit,"  was  the  favorite  device  of  Anjon. 

II  Bor,  xvii.  331.  HoofJ,  xix.  814,  816.  Meteren,  xi.  196.  Egmont  pro- 
tended to  be  studying  alchemy  with  Salseda. 
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commended  the  youth  to  the  kindly  care  of  Orange.*  The 
Prince  had  ever  recognized  the  claim,  manifesting  uniform 
tenderness  for.  the  son  of  his  ill-starred  friend ;  and  now  the 
youthful  Lamoral — ^as  if  the  name  of  Egmont  had  not  been 
sofi&eiently  contaminated  by  the  elder  brother's  treason  at 
Brussels — had  become  the  comrade  of  hired  conspirators 
lagainst  his  guardian's  life.  The  affair  was  hushed  up,  but 
the  story  was  current  and  generally  believed  that  Egmont 
had  himself  undertaken  to  destroy  the  Prince  at  his  own 
table  by  means  of  poison  which  he  kept  concealed  in  a  ring. 
Saint  Aldegonde  was  to  have  been  taken  off  in  the  same 
Tl^y,  and  a  hollow  ring  filled  with  poison  was  said  to  have 
been  found  in  Egmont's  lodgings.f 

The  young  noble  was  imprisoned ;  his  guilt  was  far  from 
doubtful;  but  the  powerful  intercessions  of  Orange  him- 
self, combined  with  Egmont's  near  relationship  to  the 
French  Queen,  saved  his  life,  and  he  was  permitted,  after  a 
brief  captivity,  to  take  his  departure  to  Erance.  J 

The  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  month  later,  was  received  witii 
equal  pomp,  in  the  city  of  G-hent.  Here  the  ceremonies 
were  interrupted  in  another  manner ;  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
at  the  head  of  a  few  regiments  of  Walloons,  making  an 
attack  on  a  body  of  troops  by  which.  Anjou  had  been 
escorted  into  Flanders.  The  troops  retr^ted  in  good 
otder,  and  without  much  loss,  under  the  walls  of  G-hent, 
where  a  long  and  sharp  action  took  plkce,.much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Parma.  The  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  were  on  the  city  walls  during  the  whole  skirmish, 
giving  orders  and  superintending  the  movements  of  their 
troops,  and  at  nightfall  Parma  was  forced  to  retire,  leaving 
a  large  number  of  dead  behind  him.§ 

The  15th  day  of  December  in  this  year  was  celebrated — 
according  to  the  new  ordinance  of  Q-regory  the  Thirteenth 

*  Meteren,  Hoofd,  ubi  snp.  See  a  letter  of  Orange  to  Jesse  Borltiiit,  Oc- 
tober 11,  1680,  requesting  1dm  to  furnish  young  Lamoral  with  needful  fiinds, 
ad^g,  "le  principal  x)ointpour  se  feire  valoir  au  chemin  de  la  vertu  pour 
auquel  continuer  au  bien  en  miculx,  ay  donnd  prdre  qu'il  soit  guid^  de  per- 
sbnnes  k  ce  bien  propres  et  qualifies." — ^Documents  In^dits,  par  Kervyn  de 
Volkaersbeke  et  J.  Biegerick,  ii.  158. 

t  "  Wreede  Turkshe  wonderlijcke  verhaalinge  van  dit  leste  ven'aet  teghen 
Bucks  Dangu  (sic)  en  tegen  den  edelen  P.  v.  Orangien,"  etc.  etc. — Ley  den, 
15S2.  This  curious  pamphlet,  in  the  Duncan  collection,  consists  of  a  letter 
from  BiTiges  of  25th  July,  and  another  fi-om  Antwerp,  of  27th  July,  1582. 

t  Louise  do  Vaudemont,  wife  of  Henry  III.,  was  daughter  of  the  great 
Count  Egmont's  sister.     She  was  consequently  first  cousin  to  young  Lamondp 

§  Eor,  xvii.  334.     Strada,  2,  v.  240,  241.     Meteren,  xi.  197. 
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Christmas.*  It  was  the  occasion  of  more  than  nsml 
merry-making  among  the  Catholics  of  Antwerp,  who  had 
procured,  during  the  preceding  summer,  a  renewed  right  of 
pnhlic  worship  nrom  Anjou  ami  the  estates.  Many  nobles 
of  high  rank  came  firom  France,  to  pay  their  homage  to  tiie 
new  Duke  of  Brabant.  They  secretly  expressed  their  dis- 
gust, however,  at  the  close  constitutional  bonds  in  whicii 
they  foimd  their  own  future  sovereign  imprisoned  by  tiie 
provinces.  They  thought  it  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  tiie 
"  Son  of  France"  to  play  the  secondary  part  of  tituLeur  Jkike 
of  Brabant,  Coimt  of  Flanders,  Lord  or  Friesland,  and  the 
like,  while  the  whole  power  of  government  was  lodged  wiiii 
the  states.  They  whispered  that  it  was  time  to  take 
measures  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Netherlands  into 
France,  and  they  persuaded  the  false  and  fickle  Anion  that 
there  would  never  be  any  hope  of  his  royal  brother's  as- 
sistance, except  upon  the  understanding  that  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  Frenchmen  were  to  be  spent  to  increase  tiie 
power,  not  of  upstart  and  independent  provinces,  but  of  the 
French  crown.f 

They  struck  the  basest  chords  of  the  Duke's  base  natnxe 
by  awakening  his  jealousy  of  Orange.  His  whole  soul 
vibrated  to  the  appeal.  He  already  hated  the  man  by 
whose  superior  intellect  he  was  overawed,  and  by  whose 
pure  character  he  was  shamed.  He  stoutly  but  secretly 
swore  that  he  would  assert  his  own  rights,  and  that  he 
would  no  longer  serve  as  a  shadow,  a  statue,  a  zero,  a 
Matthias.  :|;  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  neither  in  his  own 
judgment  nor  in  that  of  his  mignons,  were  the  constitutional 
articles  which  he  had  recently  sworn  to  support,  or  the 
solemn  treaty  which  he  had  signed  and  se^ed  at  Bor- 
deaux, to  furnish  anv  obstacles  to  his  seizure  of  unlimited 
power,  whenever  the  design  could  be  cleverly  accomplished. 
He  rested  not,  day  or.  night,  m  the  elaboration  of  his 
plan. 

Early  in  January,  1583,  he  sent  one  night  for  several 
of  his  intimate  associates,  to  consult  with  him  after  he 
had  retired  to  bed.     He  complained  of  the  insolence  of  the 

*  Bor,  xvii.  338.  Meteren,  xi.  198,  sqq.  Hoofd,  six.  827.  Strada,  2,  T. 
245. 

t  Bor,  xvii.  339,  sqq.  Strada,  2,  v.  246,  sqq.  Meteren,  xi.  199,  200. 
Hoofd,  xix.  837,  838. 

t  Bor,  xvii.  339.    Hoofd,  xix.  837.    Strada,  2,  v.  247. 
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states,  of  the  importunity  of  the  council  which  they  had 
forced  upon  him,  of  the  insufficient  sums  which  they  fur- 
nished both  for  him  and  his  troops,  of  the  daily  insults 
offered  to  the  Catholic  religion.  He  protested  that  he 
idiould  consider  himself  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  all  Christen- 
dom, should  he  longer  consent  to  occupy  his  present  ignoble 
position.  But  two  ways  were  open  to  him,  he  observed ; 
either  to  retire  altogether  from  the  Netherlands,  or  to 
maintain  his  authority  with  the  strong  hand,  as  became  a 

frince.  The  first  course  would  cover  him  with  disgrace, 
t  was  therefore  necessary  for  him  to  adopt  the  other.  He 
then  imfolded  his  plan  to  his  confidential  friends,  La 
Fougere,  De  Fazy,  Valette,  the  sons  of  Mar^chal  Biron, 
and  others.  Upon  the  same  day,  if  possible,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  take  possession,  with  his  own  troops,  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  Elanders.  Dunkirk,  Dixmuyde,  Denremonde, 
B^ges,  Q-hent,  Yilvoorde,  Alost,  and  other  important 
places,  were  to  be  simultaneously  invaded,  under  pretext  of 
quieting  tumults  artfully  created  and  encouraged  between 
the  burghers  and  the  garrisons,  while  Antwerp  was 
reserved  for  his  own  especial  enterprise.  That  important 
capital  he  would  carry  by  surprise  at  the  same  moment 
in  which  the  other  cities  were  to  be  secured  by  his 
lieutenants."* 

The  plot  was  pronoimced  an  excellent  one  by  the  friends 
aroimd  his  bed--all  of  them  eager  for  Catholic  supremacy, 
tor  the  establishment  of  the  right  divine  on  the  part  of 
Erance  to  the  Netherlands,  and  for  their  share  in  the  sack- 
ing of  so  many  wealthy  cities  at  once.  These  worthless  mi" 
gnons  applauaed  their  weak  master  to  the  echo  ;  whereupon 
the  Duke  leaped  from  his  bed,  and  kneeling  on  the  floor  in 
his  night-gown,  raised  his  eyes  and  his  clasped  hands  to 
heaven,  and  piously  invoked  the  blessing  of  the  Almigh^ 
unon  the  project  which  he  had  thus  announced.f  Hjs 
added  the  solemn  assurance  that,  if  favored  with  success  in  ' 
his  imdertaking,  he  would  abstain  in  future  from  all  un- 
chastity,  and  forego  the  irregular  habits  by  which  his  youth 
had  been  stained.  Having  thus  bribed  the  Dei^,  and  re- 
ceived the  encouragement  of  his  flatterers,  the  Duke  got 

»  Bor,  xvii.  339,  340.  Meteren,  xi.  200, 201.  Hoofd,  xix.  837, 838.  Strada, 
S,  ▼.  248,  249. 

t  Deposition  of  La  Foug^re,  the  Duke's  m^itre  d'h6tel,  in  Bor,  xvii.  340. 
Hoofd,  zix.  838. 
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into  bed  again.  His  next  care  was  to  remove  the  Sei^enr 
du  Plessis,  whom  he  had  observed  to  be  ofkeri  in  -coUoqtw^ 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his  suspicions  and  guiitj  imt^- 
nation  finding  nothing  but  mischifef  to  himself  in  the  con- 
junction of  two  such  natures.  He  therefore  dismissed  Du 
Plessis,  under  pretext  of  a  specif  mission  to  his  sister 
Margaret  of  JSfavarre;  but  in  reaHty,  that  he  might  nd 
himself  of  the  presence  of  an  in1?^igent  aazd  honoi^le 
countryman.* 

On  the  15th  January,  1683,  the  day  fixed  fbt  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plot,  the  French  commaftdani?  of  Dnnkitk, 
Captain  Chamois,  skilfully  took  advanta^  of  a  alight  quar- 
rel between  the  citizens  and  the  garrison,  to  secure  tbat 
important  frontier  town.  The  same  means  were  employed 
simultaneously,  with  similar  results,  at  Ostend,  Dixmnyde, 
Benremonde,  Alost,  and  Vilroortie,  but  th^ere  was  a  fatal  de- 
lay at  one  important  city.  La  Foug^/ who  had  been  with 
Chamois  at  Dunkirk,  was  aritested  on  his  way  to  Bruges  by 
some  patriotic  citizens  who  had  got  wind  of  what  hlaA  jtirt 
been  occurring  in  the  other  cities,  so  that  when  Valette,'*he 
provost  of  Anjou,  and  Colonel  la  Eebburs,  at  the  heskd'of 
fifteen  hundred  French  troops,  appeared  b^ore  the  gates, 
entrance  was  flatly  refused.  De  G-rijse,  burgomaster  of 
Bruges,  encouraged  his  fellow  townsmen  by  wordu  and-^tont 
action,  to  resist  the  nefarious  project  then  on  foot  against 
religious  liberty  and  free  government,  in  favor  of  a  new 
foreign  tyranny,  t  He  spoke  to  men  who  could  sympath&e 
with,  and  second  his  courageous  resolution,  and  the  del^ 
of  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  the  burghers  had  time  to 
take  the  alarm,  saved  the  city.  The  whole  population  was 
on  the  alert,  and  the  baffled  Frenchmen  were  lorced  to  rei- 
tire  from  the*  gates  to  avoid  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
citizens  whom  they  had  intended  to  surprise. 

At  Antwerp,  meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  been 
rapidly  maturing  his  plan,  under  pretext  of  a  contemplated 
enterprise  against  the  city  of  Endhoven,  having  concen- 
trated what  he  esteemed  a  sufficient  number  of  French 
troops  at  Borgerhout,  a  village  close  to  the  walls  of 
Antwerp. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  suspicion  was  aroused  in  the 
city.     A  man  in  a  mask  entered  the  mainguardrhouse  iB 

*  Hoofd,  xix.  838.     Strada,  2,  v.  248. 
^  'Eo\*,X'A\.  ^4Q.    BLoofd,  xix.  834. 
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the  niglit,  mysteriously  gave  wanuBg  that  a  great  crime 
was  iu  contemplation,  and  vanished  before  he  could  be  ar- 
rested. His  accent  proved  him  to  be  a  Frenchman. 
Strange  rulhors  flew  about  the  streets.  A  vague  uneasi- 
ness pervaded  the  whole  population  as  to  the  intention  of 
their  new  master,  but  nothing  was  definitely  known,  for  of 
course  there  was  entire  ignorance .  of  the  events  which 
were  just  occurring  in  other  cities.  The  colonels  and 
captains  of  the  butgher  guard  came  to  consult  the  Prince 
of  Oiunge.  He  avowed  the  most  entire  confidence  in  the 
Duke  pf  Apjou,  but,  at  the  same  time,  ztecommended  that 
the  chains  should  be  drawn,  the  lanterns  hung  out,  and 
the  drawbridge  raised  an  hour  earlier  than  uau^,  and  that 
other  pre^sautions,  customary  in  the  expectation  of  an 
attack,  should  be  duly  taken.  He  likewise  sent  the  burgo- 
master of  the  interior,  Dr.  Alostanus,  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
in  order  to  communicate  the  suspicions  created  in  the 
minds  of  the  city  authorities  by  the  recent  laovcments  of 
troQps** 

An^ou,  .thus  addressed,  protested  in  the  most  .solemn 
manner  that  nothing  was  nirther  &om  his  thoughts  than 
any  secret  enterprise  against  Antwerp.  He  was  willing, 
acQOrdi^g  to  the  figure  of  speech  which  he  had  always  ready 
up»n  every  emergency,  "  to  bhed  wery  drop  of  his  llood  in 
her.  defence.''  Jle  swore  that  he  would  signally  pumsh  aU 
those,  who  had  dared  to  invent  such  ^calumnies*  against  him- 
self, and  his  faithful  frenchmen,  declaring  eameBtly,at  the 
flange  time,  that  the  troops  had  anly  been*  asseBihled  in  the 
regular  cQurse  of  their  duty.  As  tne'Duke  'v^as  so  loud  and 
80  fepent ;  as  he,  moreover,  made  no  obiections  to  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  which  had  been  taken ;.  as  the  burgo- 
master, thought,  moreover,  that  thei  public  ftGtention  thus 
aroused  would  render  all  evil  designs  futile,  even  if  any  had 
been  entertained;  it  was  thought  thbt  the  Qity«might  sleep 
in  security  for  that  night  at  least.f 

On  the  following  mooming,  as  vague  suspicions  were:  still 

*  dorto  Verdaering,  ghedaen  by  Burgsmoeetttrisii,:  SolnepeneA  endft-Baedt  der 
8tfidi,.|^wevpeD,  nop^nda  deu  aenslMg.Wgen  de  selve  cta^t  aebgnidfaiet  don 
xril  deeor  iiu^ndt,  Jan.  1583«— Antwerp,  Christ.  Plantin,  1583.  Thia  ia  t^e 
official  account — pnbUsIied  by  anthority  immetUafely  after  the  qvent — and  the 
■ouroe  whence  6(«-^]i|eteren,  aaid- other  ocmtemporary  abroniden  have- derived 
the  detaila  of  thia  import(uit  tmnaaction. — Ck>ipp«ure  Bor,  xTii.  341,-  eqq. ;  Me- 
teren,  xi.  201,  sqq.  ;  &oofd,  six.  838,  839,  sqq. ;  Reid.,  iii.  46. 

t  Corte  Yordaoring.  Bor,  Hoofd,  Motcren,  uM  evp.  Evi  Beidani,  iii.  46, 
47. 
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entertained  by  many  influential  pereons,  a  deputation  of 
magifltrates  and  militia  officers  waited  upon  the  Duke,  the 
Prince  of  Orange — although  himself  still  feeling  a  oonft- 
dence  which  seems  now  almost  inexplicable — consenting  to 
accompany  them.  The  Duke  was  more  vehement  than,  ever 
in  his  protestations  of  loyalty  to  his  recent  oaths,  as  well  is 
of  deep  afiection  for  the  Netherlands — ^for  Brabant  in  mv 
ticular,  and  for  Antwerp  most  of  all,  and  he  made  use  of  aD 
his  vivacity  to  persuade  the  Prince,  the  burgomastem,  and 
the  colonels,  that  they  had  deeply  wronged  him  by  such  un- 
just suspicions.  His  assertions  were  accepted  as  sincere^ 
and  the  deputation  withdrew,  Aniou  having  first  soleomlj 
promised — at  the  suggestion  of  Orange— not  to  leave  i^ 
city  during  the  whole  day,  in  order  that  unneoeBsaiy  suspi- 
cion might  be  prevented.* 

This  pledge  the  Duke  proceeded  to  violate  almost  as  seoii 
as  made.  Orange  returned  with  confidence  to  his  own  hoose, 
which  was  close  to  the  citadel,  and  therefore  fieur  removed 
from  the  proposed  point  of  attack,  but  he  had  hardly  amved* 
there  when  he  received  a  visit  from  the  Duke's  private  aeixe- 
tary,  Quinsay,  who  invited  him  to  accompany  hia  iiighnw 
on  a  visit  to  the  camp.  Orange  declined  the  reqaest^  toA 
sent  an  earnest  prayer  to  the  Duke  not  to  leave  tbedty 
that  morning.  The  Duke  dined  as  usual  at  noon.  Wme 
at  dinner  he  received  a  letter,  was  observed  to  turn  pale  on 
reading  it,  and  to  conceal  it  hastilv  in  a  muff  which  he  wove 
on  his  left  arm.  The  repast  finished,  the  Duke  ordered  hn 
horse.  The  animal  was  restive,  and  so  strenuously  reosted 
being  mounted  that,  although  it  was  his  usual  cnarger,  it 
was  exchanged  for  another.  This  second  horse  started  in 
such  a  flurry  that  the  Duke  lost  his  cloak,  and  almost  hk 
seat.  He  maintained  his  self-possession,  however,  and,  fdae- 
ing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  body-guard  and  some  troepen, 
numbering  in  all  three  hundred  mounted  m«i,  rode  out  of 
thepalace-yard  towards  the  Kipdorp  gate.f 

This  portal  opened  on  the  road  towards  Borgerhout,  where 
his  troops  were  stationed,  and  at  the  present  day  bears  the 
name  of  that  village.  It  is  on  the  side  of  the  city  farthest 
removed  from  and  exactly  opposite  the  river.  The  town 
was  very  quiet,  the  streets  almost  deserted ;  for  it  was  one 
o'clock,  the  universal  dinner-hour,  and  all  suspicion  had  been 

*  Bor,  xvii.  342.    Corte  Verclaering,  etc. 

t  Hoofd,  zix.  839—843.    Metercn,  zi.  201.    Bor,  zvii.  342. 
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diamiied  br  llie  energetic  pratestatiGOB  of  the  Doke.  Hie 
guard  at  the  gate  looked  UfltfenlT  mm  the  cavakade  as  it 
amraached,  Iwt  as  aocmaBAnjcmfaaacroBaedtbefinstdnnp- 
tpdge,  he  roae  in  his  rtifTH|«  and  iraiedhiB  hand,  '"Xkeaa 
IB  your  citr,  mj  lads,"  said  he  to  the  tiocniCM  bdiind  hua; 
<"  go  and  take  pflMMm  of  it !  "• 

At  the  flaaie  tiaie  he  aet  apnrs  to  his  hone,  and  gaDopod 
off  towards  the  enop  at  Borgerhout.  Tntrtanthr  aftenraid% 
a  gentieman  of  his  suite.  Count  Sodiepot,t  affected  to  hacitt 
hfoken  his  le^  throng^  the  phugingof  huhone,  a  cirnu»> 
stance  by  whidi  he  had  been  yiolmtfy  pressed  a^iainat  the 
mil  as  he  entered  ihegste.  KaiBer,  the  oonimandm^  officer 
at  the  gnard-4iooBei,  atq^ed  kindlj  forwaid  to  render  Ium 
asststsnee,  and  his  reward  was  a  desperate  tlirast  fiom  the 
frenchman's  rapier.  As  he  wore  a  steel  cniraaB^  he  fixtn* 
nately  escaped  with  a  slight  woond.^ 

The  ej^ressiaii,  ^farokenleg/'wastiiewakib^word^farttt 
one  and  the  same  instant,  the  troopeis  and  gnardamen  of 
Anjoa  set  i^on  the  bmg^ier  watdi  at  the  gate,  and  bntcherod 
ewery  man.  A  sufficient  force  was  kit  to  protect  the  en- 
tranee  thus  easQ j  mastered,  while  the  rest  of  the  ]^brenok> 
men  entered  the  town  at  fnllgidlop,  Bhriehing, "  ViUefmmS^ 
wMegmSe!  vioe  la  meite!  tnve  le  Due  d^An^ou!^^  They 
were  fiSllowed  by  their  comrades  firomtiie  camp  outside,  i^ 
now  poured  into  the  town  at  the  preconcerted  signal,  at  least 
air  hmdred  cavalry  and  three  tiioasand  muaketeers,  all  poN 
fretfy  appointed,  entenngAntwerp  at  once.  EromtheE^ 
dorp  miod  two  main  arteries — ^the  streets  called  the  Kipdorp 
aoDta  &  Meer — ^led  quite  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  t^ 
wards  the  Town*honse  and  the  river  beyond.  Along  these 
great  thorongh&res  the  Erench  soldierB  advanced  at  a  n^d 
pace;  tiie  cavaby  clattering  furiously  in  the  van,  shoutin|^ 
*^  ViUe  §agnde,  mile  gagnie!  woe  la  meaw^  tive  la  meeeet 
iae,  trn,  tue!''% 

The  burghers  coming  to  door  and  window  to  look  for  the 
oanse  of  all  this  disturbance,  were  saluted  with  volleys  of 

*  Oorte  Yerdaering,  etc  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  nU  sop.  Stmda,  8,  t.  849. 
Bt.  Beid.,  iii.  47. 

t  "DoBt  le  nom  est  enseveli  dans  roubli,"  says  De  Thou,  adding,  **et  pliit 
klKea  que  rinfiunle  de  son  action  le  f(it  anssi  I"— Tom.  ix.  liv.  77,  p.  37. 
Beyd,  howerer,  says  it  was  Cknint  Boohepot.— Ann.  Belg.,  847.  Do  W««rt*« 
MS.  Jonmal  also  giv^es  the  name  and  the  incident. 

X  De  Thon,  Beyd,  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd. 

9  CoEte  Yerdaering,  eto.  Boi;,  zrii.  343.  Hoofd,  xiz.  841,  sqq.  Metoron, 
Beyd,  nbi  snp.     Str^,  2,  v.  249,  sqq. 
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musketry.  They  were  for  a  moment  astonishetl,  but 
appalled,  for  at  tirst  they  believed  it  to  be  merelf  an  i„ 
dental  tumult.  Ohscrving,  howeter,  that  the  aolijien, meet- 
ing with  but  little  effective  resiBtanoe,  w^re  dispersitig  iirti 
dwellioga  and  warehouses,  particularly  into  the  shop»  d'tl* 
goldsmiths  and  lapidiiri^B,  tne  citiaena  remembered  the  ilw 
auBpicions  whiuh  bad  been  bo  rile,  oud  jnaay  recalled  tomiiiJ 
that  diBtinguiahed  French  officers  had  during  the  last  itf 
days  been  carefully  examining  tbetreasuroa  of  thejeweUai 
Tiuder  pretext  of  purchaaing,  but,  aa  it  now  appearod,  ''' 
intent  to  rob  intelligently." 

The  burghers,  taking  this  rapid  view  of  their  position.  Bw 
instantly  to  arms.     Chuins  and  barricades  -were  atiel^ 
acroBs  the  atreeta ;  the  trumpets  sounded  through  the  oitjj 
the  municipal  guards  swarmed  to  the  rescue.      An  effectiit 
rally  was  made,  as  usual,  at  the  Bourse,  whither  u  large  d^ 
tachment  of  the  invaders  had  forced  their  way.    Inhabitaitl 
of  all  classes  and  conditions,  noble  and  simple,  OatiioliD  uai 
Protestant,  gave  each  other  the  hand,  and  swore  to  die  ' 
each  other's  side  in  defence  of  the  city  againsb  the  i 
ous  straugera.     The  gathering  was  rapid  and  entl 
Gentlemen  came  witli  lance  and   cuirass,  biirghu- 
musket  and  bandoleer,  artisans  with  ase,  nuilict,  and  otlMr 
implements  of  their  trade.     A  bold  baker,  standing  by  li 
oven — atark  naked,  according  to  the  custom  of  baken  # 
that  day — rushed  to  the  street  as  the  sound  of  the  tumoBI' 
reached  his  ear.     With  his  heavy  bread  shovel,  which  i0 
still  held  in  his  Land,  he  dealt  a  French  cavalry  officer,]    ' 
riding  and  screaming  by,  such  a  hearty  blow  that  he 
dead  from  his  horse.     The  baker  adzed  the  officer's  swc 
sprang,  all  unattired  as  he  wae,  upon  bis  steed,  and  coree 
furiously  tlttough  the  streets,  encouraging  his  countrynw 
everywhere  to  the  attack,  and  dealing  dismay  through  tfcj 

ranks  of  the  enemy.     His  services  in  that 'eventftd 

■were  so  signal  that  he  was  publicly  thanked  ai^erwords  hj 
the  mi^istintea  for  his  services,  and  rewarded  with  a  penaioB 
of  three  himdred  florina  for  life.t 

The  invaders  had  been  forced  from  the  Bourse,  while  _ 
other  portion  of  them  had  penetrated  aa  far  as  the  Marked 
place.    The  reaistanca  which  they  encoiuitered  became 
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instant  more  formidable,  and  Pervacques,  a  leading  French 
officer,  who  was  captured  on  the  occasion,  acknowledged 
that  no  regular  troops  could  have  fought  more  bravely  than 
did  these  stalwart  burghers.*  Women  and  children  mounted 
to  jroof  and  window,  whence  they  hurled,  not  only  tiles  and 
chimney-pots,  but  tables,  ponderous  chairs,  and  other  bulky 
articles,  upon  the  heads  of  the  assailants,t  while  such  citi- 
zens as  had  used  all  their  bullets,  loaded  their  pieces  with 
the  silver  buttons  &om  their  doublets,  or  twisted  gold  and 
silver  coins  with  their  teeth  into  ammunition.  "With  a 
population  so  resolute,  the  four  thousand  invaders,  however  ' 
audacious,  soon  found  themselves  swallowed  up.  The  city 
had.  closed,  over  them  like  water,  and  within  an  hotur  nearly 
a  third  of  their  whole  number  had  been  slain.  Very  few  of 
th6  btirghers  had  perished,  and  fresh  numbers  were  con- 
stantly advandng  to  the  attack.  The  Frenchmen,  blinded, 
.  staggenng,  b^ten,  attempted  to  retreat.  Many  threw  them- 
selves fr6m  the  fortifications  into  the  moat.  The  rest  of  the 
.survivors  struggled  through  the  streets — dialling  in  large 
numbers  at  every  step — ^towards  the  point  at  which  they 
had  so  lately  enteired  the  city.  Here  at  the  Kipdorp  gate 
.was  a  ghastiy  fpectaele,  the  slain  being  piled  up  in  the  nar- 
row passage  fuU  ten  feet  high,  while  some  of  the  hedp,  not 
quite  dead,  were  striving  to  extricate  a  hand  or  foot,  and 
others  feebly  thrust  forth  their  heads  to  gain  a  mouthful 
of- air.  J 

Ffdm  the  outside,  some  of  Anjou^s  officers  were  attempt- 
ing to  climb  over  this  mass  of  iSodies  in  order  to  enter  thi) 
city;  from  the  interior,  the  baffled  and  fugitive  remnant 
of  their  comrades  were  attemptuig  to  force  their  pOMiia^o 
through  the  same  horrible  barrier ;  while  many  dropped  at 
ev^y  instant  upon  the  heap  of  slain,  under  the  hhwn  of  tlie 
unrelenting  baighers.§  On  the  other  band,  Count  Ki;ehc« 
PQt  himsel^to  whom  the  principal  comiriand  c^ihe  eriterpritM) 
had  been  entrusted  by  iaij<m,  t^tood  directly  in  the  pntfi  of 
his  fugitive  soldiers,  not  only  bitterly  upbraidinff  ihmtt  wiili 
their  cowardice,  but  aeinally  slaying  Um  ijt  twelve;  of  ilmtn 

t  EOT,  x%ii  343,  3i4  U^ti^m,  tl  iii\,  (io'4'l  n\4.  Ml,  H%,  %i^. 
Strada,  2,  r.  250.  "  Ct  'liwnim  »;tiMJr»iw»  UomUium  «ii*h/|fii*r*i  f^MfurttM 
Btroes." 

I  Meterco,  xi.  201 ,  Vi^^,,  nf^,  hti/i  h'.K  Utfffrr/tH%U/tt  tr*mt  tryik-WiUtMi^M,  (Urtfw 
pare  Hoofd,  Bot,  MeUrtn,  HifM^,  Wi,  *A\, 
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wi^  luB  own  haiidB,"  ns  the  moat  efiectual  mode  of  ni«wil- 
ing  tbeir  retreat.  Hardly  an  hour  had  elapsed  from  lb( 
timo  when  the  Duke  of  Anjou  first  rode  out  of  tiie  Kinitop 
gate,  before  nearly  the  whole  of  the  force  which  he  hau  sent 
to  accomplish  hia  base  design  waa  either  dead  or  capti% 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  nobles  of  high  rank  and  illustrima 
name  were  killed ;  reoognized  at  ouce  ae  they  lay  in  tie 
Btreets  by  their  magnificent  oostume.  A  larger  ntuabet  i 
the  gallant  chivalry  of  France  had  been  sacrificed — as  Anjoa 
ConfcBsed— ^in  thia  treacherous  and  most  Bhameful  eoW- 
prise,  than  had  often  fallen  upon  noble  and  honorable  fieidi. 
Nearly  two  thousand  of  the  rank  and  file  had  perished,  and 
the  rest  were  prisoners.  It  was  at  first  osserted  that  eiactlj 
fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  Frenchmen  had  fallen,  but 
this  waa  only  because  thia  number  happened  to  be  the  di» 
of  the  year,  to  which  the  lovers  of  marvelloua  coincidence 
Btruggled  very  hard  to  make  the  returns  of  the  dead  com- 
Bpond.     Less  than  one  hundred  burghers  lost  their  hves.t 

Anion,  as  he  looked  on  at  a  distance,  was  bitterly  K- 
proached  for  his  treason  by  several  of  the  high-minded  gM- 
tlemen  about  bis  person,  to  whom  ho  had  not  dared  to  mih 
fide  hia  plot.  The  Duke  of  Montpensier  protested  rehe- 
mently  that  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  transaetioii, 
whatever  might  be  the  issue.!  ^^  was  responeible  for  the 
honor  of  an  illustrious  house,  which  should  never  be  st»ine4 
he  said,  if  he  could  prevent  it,  with  such  foul  deeds,  lie 
same  langui^o  was  held  by  Laval,  by  Bochefoucauld,  and 
by  the  Mar6chal  de  Biron,  the  last  gentleman,  whose  two 
Bona  were  engaged  in  the  vile  enterprise,  bitterly  cureing 
the  Duke  to  his  face,  as  he  rode  through  the  gate  atler  re- 
vealing his  secret  undertaking. § 

Meanwhile,  Anion,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  of  hear- 
ing these  reproaches  from  men  of  honor,  was  the  victim  of 
a  rapid  and  ^^o]ent  fluctuation  of  feeling.  Hope,  fear,  tri- 
umph, doubt,  remorse,  alternately  swayed  him.  As  he  saw 
the  fugitives  leaping  from  the  walls,  he  shouted  esnltingly, 
without  accurately  discerning  what  manner  of  mentbey 

■  noDtd,  idx.  843.     Reidnni,  iit,  47. 

1  According  to  a  itatcmant  made  by  a.  Frcoch  prisonar,  more  thnn  fita'  p 
tiemcn  had  been  killsd,  of  whom  tha  poorest  bad  six  thonuad  lirresauDi 
inoome.  Bor,  rrtl.  343,— Coidpare  Matersn,  li.  S02;  Ev,  Ruid. ,  iii.  48  ■  ami 
a,  r.  252;  Hoofd,  lii.  813. 

t  Da  ThoB,  ii.  37,  and  xirii. 

i  Hoofd,  III.  83*.     Bantitoello,  i.  iL  EBB,  271.     Do  Thoo,  loe,  dt 
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were,  that  the  city  was  his,  that  four  thousand  of  his  brave 
soldiers  were  there,  and  were  hurling  the  burghers  from  the 
batdements.  On  being  made  afterwards  aware  of  his  error, 
he  was  proportionably  depressed ;  and  when  it  was  obvious 
at  last  that  the  result  of  the  enterprise  was  an  absolute  and 
disgraceful  failure,  together  with  a  complete  exposure  of  his 
treachery,  he  fairly  mounted  his  horse,  and  fled  consdence- 
sbricken  from  the  scene.*" 

The  attack  had  been  so  unexpected,  in  consequence  of  the 
eeedence  that  had  been  rendered  by  Orange  and  the  magis- 
tracy to  the  solemn  protestations  of  the  Duke,  that  it  had 
been  naturally  out  of  any  one's  power  to  prevent  the  cata- 
strophe. The  Prince  was  lodged  m  a  part  of  the  town  remote 
from  the  original  scene  of  action,  audit  does  not  appear  that 
inclination  had  reached  him  that  anything  unusual  was 
occumng,  until  the  affair  was  approaching  its  termination. 
Then  there  was  little  for  him  to  do.  He  hastened,  however, 
to  the  scene,  and  mounting  the  ramparts,  persuaded  the 
eitizens  to  cease  caimonading  the  discomfited  and  retiring 
&e.  He  felt  the  full  gravity  of  the  situation,  and  the  neces- 
sity o£  diminishing  the  rancor  of  the  inhabitants  against 
their  treacherous  allies,  if  such  a  result  were  yet  possible.f 
The  burghers  had  done  their  duty,  and  it  certainly  would 
have  been  neither  in  his  power  nor  his  inclination  to  protect 
the  French  marauders  from  expulsion  and  castigation. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Erench  Pury,  and  it  seems 
soffidently  strange  that  it  should  have  been  so  much  less 
disastrous  to  Antwerp  than  was  the  Spanish  Fury  of  1576, 
to  which  men  could  still  scarcely  allude  without  a  shudder. 
.  One  would  have  thought  the  French  more  likely  to  prove 
successM  in  their  enterprise  than  the  Spaniards  in  theirs. 
The  Spaniards  were  enemies  against  whom  the  city  had  long 
been  on  its  guard.  The  French  were  friends  in  whose  sin- 
cerity a  somewhat  shaken  confidence  had  just  been  re- 
stored. When  the  Spanish  attack  was  made,  a  large  force 
of  defenders  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  behind  freshly- 
strengthened  fortifications.  "When  the  French  entered  at 
leisure  through  a  scarcely-guarded  gate,  the  whole  popu- 
lation and  garrison  of  the  town  were  quietly  eating  their 
dinners.  The  numbers  of  the  invading  forces  on  the  two 
occasions  did  not  materially  difier ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 

*  Corte  Verclaering.    Metei-en,  xl.  201d.    Bor,  xvii.  343.     Hoofr" 
t  Meteren,  zi.  201d.     Boofd,  zix  843. —Compare  B«itiTO|^ 
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Frencli  Fury  there  was  not  a  large  force  of  regular  troops 
under  veteran  generals  to  resist  the  attack.  Perhaps  tins 
was  the  main  reason  for  the  result^  which  seems  at.  first 
almost  inexplicable.  For  protection  against  the  Bpanish 
invasion,  the  burghers  relied  on  meroenaries,  some  x)f  whom 
proved  treacherous,  while  the  rest  became  panic^struck.  On 
.  the  present  occasion  the  burghers  relied  on ;  themselves. 
Moreover,  the  French  committed  the  great  error  of  de- 
spising their  enemy.  BecoUecting  the  ease  with  which  the 
Spaniards  had  ravished  the  city,  they  believed  that  they  Jbad 
nothing  to  do  but  to  enter  tod  take  possession.  Iiistead  of 
repressing  their  greediness,  as  the  Spaniards  had  done,  un- 
til they  had  overcome  resistance,  they  dispersed  almost  im- 
mediately into  by-6treet»,  and  ent^ed  wai^ehouses  to  seaceh 
for  plima^r.  Th.ey  seemed  actuated  by. a  fear  that,  they 
should,  not  have  time  to  rifle  the  city ,  before  additional 
troops  should  be  sent  by  Anjou  to  share  in  the;  spoil* 
They  were  less  used  to  the  sae^gof  IS'eltherland  cities  than 
wer^the  Spwards,  whom  long  practice  had  made  perfect 
in  the  art  of  methodically .  butchering  a  popultttionat  first, 
before  att(^tion  should  be  diverted  to  plulideiring  a^d  sup- 
pl^pientary  outrages.  At  any  rate,  whatever  thi  causes,  it  is 
certain;  that  the  panic,  which  upon  such  <)ccasions  generally 
decides  the  fate  of  the  day,  seized  upon  the  invaders  and  not 
upon  the  invaded,  almost  from  the  very-first.;  As  soon  as 
the  marauders  faltered  in  their  purpose  and  wished  to'  re- 
treat, it  was  all  pyer  with  them.  Keturjiing  was.  worse  than 
advance,  and  it  was  the  almost  inevitable  result  that  hardly 
a  m^ii  escaped  death  or  capture. 

The  Duke  retreated  the  same  day  in  the  direction  of 
Denremonde,  aijd  on  his  way  met  with  another  misfortune, 
by  which  an  additional  number  of  his  troops  lost'  their  lives. 
A  dyke  was  cut  by  the  Mechlin  citizens  to  impede  his 
march,  and  the  swollen  waters  of  the  DiQ,  liberated  and 
-  flowing  across  the  country  which  he  was  to  traverse,  pro- 
)  duced  such  an  inundation,  that  at  least  a  thousand  of  his 
followers  were  drowned.f 

As  soon  as  he  had  established  himself  in.  a  camp  near 
Berghem,  he  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  with  the  authorities  of  Antwerp.  His  lan- 
guage was  marked  by  wonderful  efirontery.      He  found 

*  Sfcrada,  2,  v.  252.    Reidani,  ii.  53. 

t  Meteren,  zi.  202b.     Hoofd,  xz.  848.     Strad^,  2,  v.  251. 
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himself  and  soldiers  suffering  for  want  of  food ;  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  left  much:  plate  and  valuable  ftirniture  in 
Antwerp  ;  and  he  was  tiierefore  desirous  that  the  citizens, 
whom  he  had  so  basely  outraged,  should  at  once  send  him 
supplies  and  restore  liis  jproperty.  He  also  reclaimed  l^e 
prisoners  who  still  remained  in  the  city,  and  to  obtain  all 
this  he  applied  to  the  man  whom  he  had  bitterly  deceived, 
and  whose  life  would  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  Duke,  had 
the  enterprise  succeeded.* 

It  had  been  his  intention  to  sack  the  city,  to  re-establish 
•exclusively  the  Boman  OathoHc  worship,  to  trample  upon  1^ 
constitution,  which  he  had  so  recently  sworn  to  maintain, 
to  deprive  Orange,  by  force,  of  the  Eenversal  by  which  tie 
Duke  reoognized  the  Prince  as  sovereign  of  Holland,  Zea- 
land, aaid  Utrechtjt  yet  notwithsibanding  that  his  treason  had 
been  enacted  in  broad  delight,  and  in  a  most  delibet^te 
manner,  he  had  the  audacity  to  ascribe  .the  recent  tragic 
occurrences  to  chance.  He  had  the  further  originality  to 
apeak  of  himsdf  as  an  >aggrieved  person,  who  h|Ld  rendered 
great,  servioes  to  the  ^Netherlai^ds,  and  who  had  only  met 
with:  ingraiatude  in  return.  His  envoys,  Mei^ieurs  Land- 
mater  and  Bsoolidres,  despatched  on  the  very  day  of -the 
Prench  Fury  to  the  burgomasters  and  senate  of  Antwerp, 
were  instructed  to  remind  those  magistrates  that  the  Duke 
had  repeatedly  exposed  his  Hfe  in  the  cause  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Thej9^onts,  t^y  were  to  add,  which  he  had  re- 
ceivjed,  and  the  approaching  ruin  of  the  country,  which  he 
foresaw,,  had  so  alt^ed  his  excellent  nature,  as  to  engender 
thiai  present  calamity,  which  he  in&iitely  regretted.  Never- 
leas,  the  senate  was  to  be  assured  that  his  affection  for  the 
commonwealth  was  still  so  strong,  as  to  induce  a  desire  on 
his  part  to  be  informed  what  course  was  now  to  be  pursued 
with  jegard  to  )dm.  information  up<!>n  that  important 
point  was  theixfare  to  be  requiested,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  liberation  of  ithe  prisoners-  at  Antwerp,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Duke's  fiirniture  and  papers,  were  to  be 
urgently  deaianded.]! 

.  lietters  of  similar  import  were  also  despatched  by  the 
Duke  to  the  states  of  the  Union,  while  to  the  Prince  of 

*  Hoofd,  ziz.  844.-— Compare  De  Thou,  t.  ix.  1.  77. 
t  Bor,  xvii.  344. 

t-Bor  (xvii  344,  sqq.)  gives  the  instructions,  togctlier  with  the  whole  cor- 
respoodenee. 
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Orange,  his  application  was  brief  bnt  brazen.  ^  Yon  know 
well,  my  couBm,"  said  be,  "  the  just  and  frequent  causes  of 
offence  which  this  people  has  given  me.  The  insults  which 
I  this  morning  experienced  cut  me  so  deeply  to  the  hearty 
that  they  are  the  ofdy  reiuons  of  the  miffiortune  whidi 
has  happened  to-day.  iNeyertheless,  to  those  who  desiie 
my  friendship  I  shidl  show  equal  friendship  and  affection. 
Mereba,  I  shall  follow  the  counsel  you  haye  uniformly  given 
me,  since  I  know  it  comes  from  one  who  has  always  loved 
me.  Therefore  I  beg  that  you  will  kindly  bring  it  to  paas, 
that  I  may  obtain  some  decision,  and  that  no  injury  may  be 
inflicted  upon  my  people.  Otherwise  the  land  shadl  pay  £or 
it  dearly."* 

To  tnese  appeals,  neither  the  Prince  nor  the  authoritiea 
of  Antwerp  answered  immediately  in  their  own  namee.  A 
general  consultation  was,  however,  immediately  held  witk 
the  estates-general,  and  an  answer  forthwith  despatched  to 
the  Duke  by  the  hands  of  his  envoys.  It  was  agreed  to 
liberate  the  prisoners,  to  restore  the  furniture,  and  to  send 
a  special  deputation  for  the  purpose  of  making  further  ar* 
rangements  with  the  Duke  by  word  of  mouth,  and  for  thk 
deputation  his  highness  was  requested  to  furnish  a  ssfb 
conduct.t 

Anjou  was  overjoyed  when  he  received  this  amicable  com- 
munication. Beheved  for  a  time  from  his  fears  as  to  tlw 
result  of  his  crime,  he  already  assiuned  a  higher  ground. 
He  not  only  spoke  to  the  states  in  a  paternal  tone,  which 
was  sufficiently  ludicrous,  but  he  had  actually  the  coolness 
to  assure  them  of  his  forgiveness,  "  He  felt  hurt,'*  he  said^ 
"  that  they  should  deem  a  safe  conduct  necessary  for  the 
deputation  which  they  proposed  to  send.  If  they  thought 
that  he  had  reason  on  account  of  the  past,  to  feel  offended, 
he  begged  them  to  believe  that  he  had  forgotten  it  all,  and 
that  he  had  buried  the  past  in  its  ashes,  even  as  if  it  had 
never  been."  He  furthermore  begged  them — ^and  this 
seemed  the  greatest  insult  of  all — in  future  to  trust  to  hu 
word,  and  to  believe  that,  if  anything  should  be  attempted 
to  their  disadvantage,  he  would  be  the  very  first  to  ofiiBr 
himself  for  their  protection."  J 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  his  first  letters  the  Duke  had 
not  affected  to  deny  his  agency  in  the  outrage — ^an  agency 
so  flagrant  that  all  subterfuge  seemed  superfluous.     He  in 

*  See  the  letter  in  Bor,  xvii.  345a.  t  Ibid.,  xvii.  346.  t  Ibid. 
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fact  avowed  that  the  attempt  had  been  made  by  his  com- 
mand, but  sought  to  palliate  the  crime  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  been  the  result  of  the  ill-treatment  which  he  had 
experienced  from  the  states.  '^  The  af&onts  which  I  have 
received,"  said  he,  both  to  the  magistrates  of  Antwerp 
and  to  Orange,  '^  have  engendered  the  present  calamity.*' 
So  also,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  same  tune  to  his  brother, 
Henry  the  Third,  he  observed  that  "  the  indignities  which 
were  put  upon  him,  and  the  manifest  inteution  of  the  states 
to  make  a  Matthias  of  him,  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe."* 

He  now,  however,  ventured  a  step  farther.  Presuming 
upon  the  indulgence  which  he  had  already  experienced,  and 
bravely  assumiug  the  tone  of  injured  innocence,  he  ascribed 
the  enterprise  partly  to  accident,  and  partly  to  the  insuboiv 
dination  of  his  &oops.  This  was  the  ground  which  he  adopted 
in  his  interviews  with  the  states'  commissioners.  So  also, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Van  der  Tympel,  commandant  of 
Brussels,  in  which  he  begged  for  supplies  for  his  troops,  he 
described  the  recent  invasion  of  Antwerp  as  entirely  unex- 
pected by  himself,  and  beyond  his  conteol.  He  had  been 
mtending,  he  said,  to  leave  the  city  and  to  join  his  army. 
A  tumidt  had  accidentally  arisen  between  his  soldiers  and 
the  guard  at  the  gate.  Other  troops  rushing  in  from 
without,  had  joined  in  the  affray,  so  that,  to  his  great  sor- 
row, an  extensive  disorder  had  arisen.  He  manifested  the 
same  Christian  inclination  to  forgive,  however,  which  he 
had  before  exhibited.  He  observed  that  "good  men 
would  never  grow  cold  in  his  regard,  or  find  his  affection 
diminished."  He  assured  Van  der  Tympel  in  particular  of 
his  ancient  good-vrill,  as  he  knew  him  to  be  a  lover  of  the 
common  weal.t 

In  his  origioal  communications  he  had  been  both  cringing 
and  threatening — ^but,  at  least,  he  had  not  denied  truths 
which  were  plain  as  daylight.  His  new  position  consider- 
ably damaged  his  cause.  This  forgiving  spirit  on  the  part 
of  the  malefactor  was  a  little  more  than  the  states  could 
bear,  disposed  as  they  felt,  from  policy,  to  be  indulgent, 
and  to  smooth  over  the  crime  as  gently  as  possible.  The 
negotiations  were  interrupted,  and  the  authorities  of  Ant- 
werp published  a  brief  and  spirited  defence  of  their  own 

•  Bor  gives  the  letter,  xvii.  348. 

t  See  the  letter  to  Y.  der  Tympel  in  Bor,  zvii.  346, 346. 
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conduct.  They  denied  that  any  affront  or  want  of  respect 
on  their  part  could  have  provoked  the  outrage  of  which  the 
Duke  had  been  guilty.  They  seyerely  handled  his.  self-con- 
tradiction, in  ascribing  originally  the  recent  attempt  to  his 
just  yengeance  for  past  injuries,  and  in.after>;(2Lrds  imputing 
it  to  accident  or  sudden  mutiny,  while  they  cited  the  simul- 
taneous attempts  at  Bruges,  Denremonde,  Alosfi,  Dizmayde, 
Niewport,  Ostend,  Yilvoorde,  and.  Dunkirk,  as  a  series  of 
damning  proofs  of  a  deliberate  design.* 

The  publication  of  such  plain  £Eu;ts  did  not  adyancethe 
negotiations  when  resumed.  High  and  harsh  words  .w^e 
interchanged  between  his  highness  and.  the  conmtiseioiiers, 
An jou  complaining,  as  usual,  of  affronts  and  indignities^  but^ 
when  pushed  home  for  particulars,  taking  reluge  in  equiTO- 
cation.  "  He  did  not  wish,"  be. said,  ''to  re-open  woimds 
which  had  been  partially  healed."  He. also  afi'eeted  beivig- 
nity,  and,  wishing  to  forgive  and  to  forget,  he  oSetei  soitie 
articles  as  the  basis  of  a  fresh  agreement.  Of  theefe  it  ,is 
sufficient  to  state  that  they  were  entirely  difEerentr&om  the 
terms  of  the  Bordeaux  Treaty,  and  tbait  they  were  reje<2ted 
as  quite  inadmisaible.f 

He  wrote  again  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,J  invoking  his 
influence  to  bring  about  an  arrangement.  The  Prince,  justly 
indignant  at  the  recent  treachery  and  the  present  insolence 
of  the  man  whom  he  had  so  profoundly  trusted,,  but  feeling 
certain  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  depended  at  present 
upon  avoiding,  if  possible,  a  political  caJbastrc^he,  answexied 
the  Duke  in  plain,  firm,  mournful,  .and  Appropriable  lata- 
guage.  He  had  ever  manifested  to  jbis  bigness,  he  8$iid, 
the  most  uniform  and  sincere  friendship.  He  had,  thor^ 
fore,  the  right  to  tell  him  that  afiairs.vsrere  now  so  changed 
that  his  greatness  and  glory  had  departed.  Those  ment:  in, 
the  Netherlands,  who  but  yesterday  had  been  willing  to 
die  at  the  feet  of  his  highness,  were  now  so  exaspepnat^ 
that  they  avowedly  preferred  an  open  enemy  to  a  treachei^Htft 
protector.  He  liad  hoped,  he  said,  that  ^er  what  had 
happened  in  so  many  cities  at  the  same  moment,  his  high* 
ness  would  have  been  pleased  to  give  the  deputies  a  dijEEereo^ 
and  a  more  becoming  answer.  He  had  hoped  for  some 
response  which  might  lead  to  an  arrangement.  He,  how- 
ever, stated  frankly,  that  the  articles  transmitted  by  his 

♦  Bor,  vii.  346,  347.  t  Ibid.,  xvii.  347. 

J  Fiom  VUvoordo,  Jan.  25, 1683.    Bor,  xvii.  347,  348. 
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lughness  were  so  unreasonable  that  no  man  in  the  land 
would  dare  open  his  mouth  to  recommend  them.  His 
highness,  by  this  ^  proceeding,  had  much  deepened  the  dis- 
lanist.  He  warned  the  Duke  accordingly,  that  he  was  not 
taking  the  right  course  to  reinstate  himself  in  a  position  of 
honor,  and  glory,  and  he  begged  him,  therefore,  to  adopt 
more -appropriate  means.  Such  a  step  was  now  demanded 
of  him,  not  only  by  the  country,  but  by  all  Christendom.* 

This,  moderate  but  heartfelt  appeal  to  the  better  nature 
of  the  Duke,  if  he  had  &  better  nature,  met  with  no  imme- 
diate response. 

While  matters  were  in  this  condition,  a  apecial  envoy 
amved  out  of  France,  despatched  by  the  King  and  Que^* 
mother,  on  the  first  reception  of  the  recent  intelligence  from 
Antwerp. t  M..  de  Mirambeau,  the  ambassador,  whose  son 
had  been  killed  in  the  .Fury,  brought  letters  of  credence  to 
the  states,  c^  the  Union  and  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.]:  He 
delivered  also  a  short  confidential  note,  written  in  her  own 
hand,  from  Catherine  de  Medici  to  the  Prince,  to  the  fol« 
lowing  efiect; — 

"  Mt  .CoiisiN,-^The  King,  my  soi),  and  myself,  send  you 
Monsieur  de  Miramteau,  to  prove  to  you  tnat  we  do  not 
believe — ^for  we  esteem  you  an  honorable  man — that  you 
would  manifest  ingratitude  to  my  son,  and  to  those  who 
have  followed  him  for  the  welfare  of.  your  country.  We 
feer that  you  have , too  much  affection  for  one  who  has  the 
atipport  of  so  powerful  a  prince  as  the  King  of  France,  as 
to  play  him  s6  base  a  trick.  Until  I  learn  the  truth,  I  shall 
hoi  renounce  .the  good  hope  which  I  have  always  indulged 
-^that  you  would  never  have  invited  my  son  to  your  coun- 
try, without  intending  to  serve  him  faithfully.  As  Ipng  as 
you  do  this,  you  may  ever  reckon  on  the  support  of  all  wl^o 
belong  to  him.  "  Tour  good  Cousin, 

"  CatheeIke.".  § 

It  would  have  been  very  diffieult  to  •extract  much  infer* 
mation  or  much  cofeafort  from  this  wily  epi«tle.  The  me- 
nace was  sufficiently  plain,  the  promise  disagreeably  vague. 
Moreover,  a  letter  from  the  same  Catherine  de  Medici  had 

*  The  letter  is  given  in  Bor,  xvii.  348. 

t  Bor,  xvii.  349.     Meteron,  ad.  202d. 

t  Bor,  Meteren,  nbi  sup.     Hoofd,  xx.  849. 

§  Archiyes  et  Oorrespondance,  yiii.  148.    Bor,  xvii.  349* 
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been  recently  found  in  a  casket  at  the  Duke's  lodgingB  in 
Antwerp.  In  that  communication,  she  had  distinctly  ad- 
vised her  son  to  re-establish  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion, 
assuring  him  that,  by  so  doing,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
marry  the  In&nta  of  Spain.*  Nevertheless,  the  FrinoBy 
convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  bridge  over  the  deep  and 
fatal  chasm  which  had  opened  between  the  French  Frinoe 
and  the  provinces,  if  an  honorable  reconciliation  were  po»> 
inble,  did  not  attach  an  undue  importance  either  to  the 
stimulating  or  to  the  upbraiding  portion  of  the  oommuniea- 
tion  from  Catherine.  He  was  most  anxious  to  avert  the 
chaos  which  he  saw  returning.  He  knew  that  while  i^e 
tempers  of  Eudolph,  of  the  English  Queen,  and  of  the  Fro- 
testant  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  internal  condition  of 
the  Netherlands  remained  the  same,  it  were  madness  to 
provoke  the  government  of  France,  and  thus  gain  an  addi- 
tional enemy,  while  losing  their  only  friend.  He  did  not 
renounce  the  hope  of  forming  all  the  Netherlands — except- 
ing of  course  the  "Walloon  provinces  already  reconciled  to 
Fhilip — into  one  independent  commonwealth,  &eed  for  ev«r 
from  Spanish  tyranny.  A  dynasty  from  a  foreign  house  he 
was  willing  to  accept,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  new 
royal  line  should  become  naturalized  in  the  Netherlando, 
should  conform  itself  to  the  strict  constitutional  compact 
established,  and  should  employ  only  natives  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Netherland  affairs.  Notwithstanding,  therefore, 
the  recent  treachery  of  Anjou,  he  was  willing  to  treat  with 
him  upon  the  ancient  basis.  The  dilemma  was  a  very  de- 
sperate one,  for  whatever  might  be  his  course,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  it  should  escape  censure.  Even  at  this  day,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  what  might  have  been  the  result  of  openly 
braving  the  French  government,  and  expelling  Anjou.  The 
Frince  of  Farma — subtle,  vigilant,  prompt  with  word  and 
blow — ^was  waiting  most  anxiously  to  take  advantage  of 
every  false  step  of  his  adversary.  The  provinces  had  been 
already  summoned  in  most  eloquent  language,  to  take  warn- 
ing by  the  recent  fiate  of  Antwerp,  and  to  learn  by  the 

*  Hoofd  is  the  anthority  for  the  anecdote,  having  heard  it  related  by  old  in- 
habitants of  the  place,  "replantezla  religion  Catholique  dans  An  vers/'  said 
Catherine,  "  et  je  me  fais  fort  qne  vous  vous  marierez  avec  I'Infante  d'Espagne."^ 
— ^xx.  846.  Compare  Strada,  2,  v.  258,  who  alludes  to  the  mmor  which  was 
spread  "either  by  Anjou  or  by  Orange,"  that  a  marriage  between  the  Duke 
and  the  Infanta  was  in  contemplation,  and  that  Parma  was  privy  to  the  scheme. 
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manifestation  just  made  by  Anjou,  of  his  real  intentionSy 
tliat  their  only  salvation  lay  in  a  return  to  the  King's  arms.^ 
Anjou  himself,  as  devoid  of  shame  as  of  honor,  was  secretly 
holding  interviews  with  Parma's  agents,  Acosta  and  Ela- 
minio  Carnero,t  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  alt^^ 
nately  expressing  to  the  states  his  resentment  that  they 
dared  to  doubt  his  truth,  or  magnanimously  extending  th^n 
his  pardon  for  their  suspicions.  He  was  writing  letters  fuU 
of  .mjured  innocence  to  Orange  and  to  the  states,  while 
secretly  cavilling  over  the  terms  of  the  ireaty  by  which  he 
was  to  sell  himself  to  Spain.  Scruples  as  to  enacting  so 
base  a  part  did  not  trouble  the  *'  Son  of  Prance."  He  did 
not  hesitate  at  playing  this  doubly  and  trebly  £Eilse  game 
with  ike  provinces,  but  he  was  anxious  to  drive  the  best 
possible  bargain  for  himself  with  Parma.  He  offered  to  re- 
store Dunkirk,  Dixmuyde,  and  the  other  cities  which  he 
had  so  recently  filched  from  the  states,  and  to  enter  into 
a  strict  alliance  with  Philip ;  but  he  claimed  that  certain 
Netherland  cities  on  the  French  frontier,  should  be  made 
over  to  him  in  exchange.  He  required,  likewise,  ample 
protection  for  his  retreat  from  a  country  which  was  likely  to 
be  sufficiently  exasperated.  Parma  and  his  agents  smiled, 
of  course,  at  such  exorbitant  terms.:|:  Nevertheless,  it  was 
necessary  to  deal  cautiously  with  a  man  who,  although  but 
a  poor  baffled  rogue  to-day,  might  to-morrow  be  seated  on 
the  throne  of  France.  While  they  were  all  secretly  hag- 
gling over  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
discovered  the  intrigue.§  It  convinced  him  of  the  necessi^- 
of  closing  with  a  man  whose  baseness  was  so  profound,  but 
whose  position  made  his  enmity,  on  the  whole,  more  danger- 
ous than  his  friendship.  Anjou,  backed  by  so  astute  and 
unscrupulous  a  politician  as  Parma,  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  The  feeling  of  doubt  and  anxiety  was  spreading  daily 
through  the  country :  many  men,  hitherto  firm,  were  already 
wavering,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Prince  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  any  of  the  states,  save  those  of  Hol- 
land and  Utrecht,  to  maintain  a  resolute  attitude  of  defi- 
ance, if  not  assisted  from  without. 

He  therefore  endeavored  to  repair  the  breach,  if  possible, 
and  thus  save  the  Union.    Mirambeau,  in  his  comerences 

♦  Bot,  xvii.  348,  sqq.    Meteren,  xi.  202d.    Hoofd,  xx.  849. 

t  Strada,  ii.  257. 

:  Ibid.,  256-267.  I  Ibid.,  257. 
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with  the  estates,  suggested,  on  his  part,  all  that  words  coi:dd 
effect.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  estates  would  tise 
their  discretion  "in  compounding  some  sweet  and  frieDtdly 
medicine"  for  the  present  disorder;  and  that  they  wo^d 
not  judge  the  Duke  too  harshly  for  a  fault  which  he-as^nred 
them  did  not  come  from  his  natural  disposition.  He  warn^ 
them  that  the  enemy  would  be  quick  to  take  advantage  <>f 
the  present  occasion  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  their  fle- 
struction,  and  he  added  that  he  was  commissioned  to  wlait 
upon  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  order  to  assurd  him  that,  hoW" 
ever  alienated  he  mignt  then  be  from  the  Netherlands,  his 
Majesty  was  determmed  to  effect  an  entire  reconciEatidnj* 

The  envoy  conferred  also  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  aAd 
urged  him  most  earnestly  to  use  his  efforts  to  heal  the\rtip- 
ture.  The  Prince,  inspired  by  the  sentiments  already  in- 
dicated, spoke  Ysdth  perfect  sincerity.  His  highness,  %e 
said,  had  never  known  a  more  faithM  and  zealous  £rieiid 
than  himself.  He  bad  begun  to  lose  his  own  credit  wdh 
the  people  by  reason  of  the  earnestness  with  which  he  -ted 
ever  advocated  the  Duke's  cause,  and  he  could  not  flatter 
himself  that  his  recommendation  would  noW  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  his  highness.  It  would  be  more  injurious  thian 
his  silence.  Nevertheless,  he  was  willing  to  make  use  of  all 
the  influence  which  was  left  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  a  reconciliation,  provided  that  the  Duke  were 
acting  in  good  faith.  If  his  highness  were  now  sincerdy 
desirous  of  conforming  to  the  original  treaty^  and  Willing 'to 
atone  for  the  faults  oommitted  hy  Mm  on  the  ^atne  day  in  bo 
many  cities — offences  which  could  not  be  excused  upon  the 
ground  of  any  affronts  which  he  might  have  received  from 
the  citizens  of  Antwerp — it  might  even  now  be  possible  to 
find  a  remedy  for  the  past.  He  very  bluntly  told  the  ^- 
voy,  however,  that  the  frivolous  excuses  offered  by  the  Duke 
caused  more  bitterness  than  if  he  had  openly  acknowledged 
his  fault.  It  were  better,  he  said,  to  express  contrition,  thto 
to  excuse  himself  by  laying  blame  on  those  to  whom  lio 
blame  belonged,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  ever  shown 
themselves  faithful  servants  of  his  highness.f 

The  estates  of  the  Union,  being  in  great  perplexity  as  to 
their  proper  course,  now  applied  formally,  as  they  alwilys 
did  in  times  of  danger  and  doubt,  to  the  Prince,  for  a  pub- 

*  Bor,  xvii.  349.— Compare  Mcteron,  xi.  202,  203.    Hoofd,  xx.  850. 
t  Bor,  xvii.  349. 
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lie  expression  of  his  views.*  Somewliat  reluctantly,  he 
(x^mplied  with  their  wishes  in  one  of  the  most  admirable  of 
his  state  papers. t 

He  tola  the  states  that  he  felt  some  hesitation  in  express- 
ing; his  views.  The  blame  of  the  general  ill-success  was 
always  laid  upon  his  shoulders ;  as  if  the  chances  of  war  could 
be  controlled  even  by  a  great  potentate  with  ample  means 
at' his  disposal.  As  lor  himself,  with  so  little  actual  power 
tl^at  he  could  never  have  a  stogie  city  provided  wdth  what 
IvQ  thought  a  sufiSicient  garrison,  it  cQuId  not  be  expected 
that^he  could  command  fortune.  !Q^is  advice,  he  said,  was 
always  asked,  but  ever  judged  good  or; evil  according  to  the 
rei|i^,  as  if  the.isi^ue  w^re  in  any  hands  bt^t\€lt>d'8.  It  did 
npt  t(e^,  advisable  for  ^  man  of  his ;  condition  and  years, 
who  had  so  often  felt  the  barhof  caluiaogoiy'^  tongue,  to  place 
hi^  honor  ^igaiQ  in  the  judgment  sc£(le  oi  mankind,. particu- 
larly as  he  was  likely  to  incur  frfesh  censure  for  another 
n^foi'9  crime;  t '  Neverthdess,.  he  waa  willing,  for  the  love 
he  bore  the  land,;  once  more  to  encounter  thia  dangef. 

fie^t^en  rapidly ixevie>v^€>d  the  circumisttancos  which  had 
lefd^^o^the  election  of  Apjou,  and  reminded  thOi  estates  that 
thj^.ha(d  employed  sufficient  time  to  deliberf^t&  concerning 
th^  tra^ss^otion.  He  recalled  to  their,  remembrance  his 
frequent  assurances  of  6\ippprt  and  sympatliy  if  they  would 
pr^yidse  any, other  meansof  self-pirotection-tlian  the  treaty 
witti.  the  French  Prince.  He  thought  it^  therefore,  unjust?, 
now  that  the  calamity  had  sprung.fromtiie  measure, 'to 
ascijlhe  the  blame  entirely  to  him,  even  had  the  injury  been 
greater  than  the  one  actually  sustained..  He  was  £9!^  frOm 
palliati^  the,  crime,  or  from  denying  that  therDuke's  rights 
imder  the.  treaty,  of  Bordeaux  had  .been  utterly  forfeited. 
Bfe  was  now  asked  what  was  to  be  done.  Of  three  courses, 
he  said)  one  must  be  taken:  they  mutt  make  their  peace 
wjth  the  King,  or  consent  to  a  reqonciliation  with  AnjoUy 
or  use  all  the  strength  which  G-od  had  given  them  to  resist, 

•  Bor,  xvii.  34j9.     Meteren,  xi.  203b.  -  Hoofd,.xx.  851.  . 

1  It  is 'given  in  full  by  Bor,  xvii.  340—364,  and  ia.bridged  by  Meleren,  xi. 
20S^20$;  tod  by  HoQf($  XX.  851— 856. 

X.  I^be  Prince  waa  alwaya  keenly  sensitive  to  attacks  npoa  his  honor.  On 
th^.-Qtbei!  liand,  be  Vaagiiignlarly  exempt  from  **  the  lafit  infirmity  of  noble 
mindis^"^  "To  reply  to  wlmt  men  tell  me — namelpy  (h&f  I  have  rendered  my 
tuifne  sri^tci^itlp  famow,  *  he  obserrod,  in- a  remarkable  letter,  to  his  brother,  at 
this' period,  "  seems  quite  superfluous,  since  never  did  8ucfi  vanity  move  me  to 
so  much  labor,  so  many  losses,  and  to  confront  such  dangerous  enmities."— 
Archives  et  CorrespondiEincc,  viiL  354,  355. 
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aiugle-hnnded,  the  enemy.     With  regard  to  the  first  poini^  J 
he  resumed  the  argainent  as  to  the  hopeleasneaa  of  a  sati 
factory  arrangement  with  the  monarch  of  Spain.     The  r 
cent  reconciliation  of  the  Walloon  provinces  and  ita  eham^  1 
fill  infraction  hy  Farma  in  the  unmediate  recall  of  iaxga 
masses  of  Spanish  and  Italian  troops,  showed  too  plaint; 
the  value  of  all  solemn  stipulations  with  his  Catholic  Sb.- 
jesty.     Moreover,  the  time  was  unpropitioua.     It  was  idle 
to  look,  after  what  had  recently  occurred,  for  even  Mr 
promiseB.     It  was  madness,  then,  to  incur  the  enmity  of  two 
Buch  powers  at  once.     The  French  could  do  the  Nether- 
lands  more  harm  as   enemies  than  the  Spaniards,     The 
SpaniardB  would  be  more  dangerous  as  friends,  for  in  caMS  J 
ot  a  treaty  with  Philip  the  inquisition  would  he  established^ 
in  the  place  of  a  religious  peace.     For  these  reasons  tKftl 
Prince  declared  himself  entirely  opposed  to  any  negotiatioill  I 
with  the  Crown  of  Spain.  I 

As  to  the  second  point,  he  admitted  that  Anjou  had  gainoctfl 
little  honor  by  his  recent  course,  and  thatitwould  be  amis-V 
take  ou  their  part  to  stumble  a  second  time  oyer  the  samS:! 
stone.  He  foresaw,  nevertlielcBS,  that  the  Duke — irritatedM 
he  was  by  the  loss  of  so  many  of  his  nobles,  and  by  the  down-  .1 
fell  of  bU  his  hopes  in  the  ^Netherlands— would  be  likriy  tol 
inflict  great  injuries  upon  their  cause.     Two  powerful  m 
tions  like  France  and  Spain  would  be  too  much  to  have  a 
their  hands  at  once.     How  much  danger,  too,  would  1 
incurred  by  braving  at  once  the  open  wrath  of  the  i'renAl 
King  and  the   secret  displeasure  of  the  English    Queen. 
She  had  warmly  recommenited  the  Duke  of  Anjou.     She 
had  said  that  honora  to  him  were  rendered  to  herself  and 
she  was  now  entirely  opposed  to  their  keeping  the  present 
quarrel  alive.*    If  France  became  their  enemy,  the  road 
was  at  once  opened  through  that  kingdom  for  Spain.     The 
estates  were  to  ponder  well  whether  thev  possessed  the 
means  to  carry  on  such  a  double  war  without  assistance.  , 

'  *  Qiacouiw  of  Oruige,  ipnd  Bot,  loo  olt — " Voiu  ooiurill 

mDnntnr,"  wrote  ElirabeUi  to  the  statce-eeaend,  "  que  vous  doni 

d'oSeosor  on  Frinca  de  sa  qaalit^- uijant  de]i  psr  Zi  nulpri)  paul  n 

leaueoup  ta  iHi  la  prtnlin  aJieUnn  qt/il  vdub  portoii.  (I)  Cm-  vona  p 
^■omonl  pDtuKT  que  a^l  sat  H  avant  irrlU  par  UBm  fatonc de  tsiro qau  m 
derletiBe  VDtre  ennsml.  Cehtiiers.  choBe  usei  Gicila  dssoTBngorsBTTaiuBTM 
leg  moTcne  et  la  faros  que  bod  Mrs  lut  [Hiurra  mettre  en  niolo,"  eta.^LotlTo 
de  1i  B^ren.  Relne  d'Anglot.  M9.,  20  Ap.,  15(!3.  Ord.  Dep.  Doek  ia  St.-gl„ 
An.  15S3— 1B83,  t  SSTto.— Compore  EiizKbetb's  iBBtractlona  lo  Sr  JohB 
Soinors,  Bpcelal  onvoy  to  Uje  Duko  ot  Anjoo ;  Moteren,  id.  903.  ■ 
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They  were  likewise  to  remember  how  many  cities  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  Anjou,  and  their  possible  fate  if  thid 
Duke  were  pushed  to  extremity. 

The  third  point  was  then  handled  with  vigor.  He  re- 
minded the  states  of  the  perpetual  difficult  of  raising 
armies,  of  collecting  money  to  pay  for  troops,  of  inducing 
cities  to  accept  proper  garrisons,  of  establishing  a  councu 
which  could  make  itself  respected*  He  alluded  briefly  and 
bitterly,  to  the  perpetual  quarrels  of  the  states  among  them- 
selves ;  to  their  mutual  jealousy ;  to  their  obstinate  pard- 
mony ;  to  their  jealousy  of  the  general  government ;  to 
their  apathy  and  inertness  before  impending  ruin.  He 
would  not  calumniate  those,  he  said,  who  counselled  trust 
in  God.  That  was  his  sentiment  also.  To  attempt  great 
aiffairs,  however,  and,  through  avarice,  to  withhold  sufficient 
means,  was  not  trusdng,  but  tempting  God.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  it  was  trusting  God  to  use  the  means  which  He  ofi'ered 
to  their  hands.  « 

With  regard,  then,  to  the  three  points,  he  rejected  the 
first.  Beconciliation  with  the  King  of  Spain  was  impos- 
sible. "Fop  his  own  part,  he  would  much  prefer  the  ihird 
e&wnt.  He  had  always  been  in  favor  of  their  maintaining 
independence  by  their  own  means  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Almighty.  He  was  obliged,  however,  in  sadness,  to  confess 
that  the  narrow  feeling  of  individual  state  rights,  the  gene- 
sal  tendency  to  disunion,  and  the  constant  wrangling,  had 
made  this  course  a  hopeless  one.  There  remained,  there- 
fore, only  the  seoond,  and  they  must  effect  an  honorable 
reconciliation  with  Anjou.  Whatever  might  be  their  deci- 
tdon,  however,  it  was  meet  that  it  should  be  a  speedv  one. 
Not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost.  Many  fur  churches  of  God, 
in  An]ou's  power,  were  trembling  on  the  issue,  and  religious 
and  political  liberty  was  more  at  stake  than  ever.  In  con- 
clusion the  Prince  again  expressed  his  determination,  what- 
ever might  be  their  decision,  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  days 
to  the  services  of  his  country.* 

The  result  of  these  representations  by  the  Prince — of 
frequent  letters  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  t  urging  a  recon- 
ciliation— and  of  the  professions  made  by  the  Duke  and  the 
^French  envoys,  was  a  provisional  arrangement^  signed  on 

*  Discourse  of  Orango^  etc.  t  Meteren,  ad.  203. 
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the  26fcli  and  28th  of  March.  According  to  the  terms  of 
this  accord,  the  Duke  was  to  receive  thirfy  thotisand  flonns 
for  his  troops,  and  to  surrender  the  cities  still  in  his  power. 
The  French  prisoners  were  to  be  liberated,  the  Diike's  pro- 
perty at  Antwerp  was  to  be  restored,  and  the  Doke:  himself 
w^  to  await  at  Dunkirk  the  arriy&L  of  plenipotentiaries  to 
treat  with  him  as  to  a  new  and  perpetual  arrangement.  * 

The  negotia4}ions,  however,  were  languid.  :  The  quarrel 
was  healed  on  the  sur&ce,  but  confidence  so  recently  and 
violently  uprooted  was  slow  to  revive.  On  the-  28th  of 
June,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  left  Dunkiirk  for  Paris,  never  to 
return  to  the  JSTetheiiands,  but  he  exchanged  on  his  depar- 
ture aftectionate  letters  with  the  Pnoce  axfd  the  estates. 
M.  des  Pruneaux  remained  as  his  reptesentatire,  and  it  was 
understood  that  the  arrangements  for  re-ittstalling  hiia  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  sovereignty  which  he;  had  so -basely 
forfeited,  were  to  be  pushed  forward  with  eartiestness.if' 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  xear,  Gerard  Trochi^es,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  wrho  had  lost  his  see  for  the  lotfe  of 
Agnes  Mansfeld;  whom!  he  hod  espoused  za'defiaiice  of  the 
Pope,  took  refuge  with  the  Prince  of  Obrange  at  Delft;}  "A 
civil  war  in  Gtetnany  broke  forthy  the  Protesttibt  princes 
undertaking  to  support  the  Archbishop,  in' -oppbsition- to 
Ernest  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  appointed  in  his  pli^. 
The  Palatine,  John  Casimir,  thought  it  necessary  to  mouiit 
and  ride  as  usual.  Making  his  appearance'  at  the  head  of 
a  hastily-collected  force,  and  prepared  for*  another  plunse 
into  chaos,  he  suddenly  heard,  however,  of  his  elder  hrothers 
death  at  Heidelberg.  Leaving  his  men,  as  was  his  habit,  to 
shift  for  themselves,  and  Baron  Truchses,  the  Archbishop's 
brother,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  -disappea^^ 
from  the  scene  with  great  rapidity,  in  order  that  his  own 
interests  in  the  palatinate  and  in  the  guardianship  of  the 
young  palatines  might  not  suffer  by  his  absence.§ 

At  this  time,  too,  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  married,  for  the  fourth  time,  to  Louisa,  widow 
of  the  Seigneur  de  Teligny,  and  daughter  of  the  illustrious 
Coligny.ll 

*  See  the  Accord^  in  twenty-one  articles,  in  Bor,  srii.  366 — 357- 

t  Bor,  xviii.  371,  372,  eqq.     Meteien,  xi.  206c. 

t  Bor,  xviii.  360,  361.  §  Bor,  ubi  snp. 

U  Bor,  xTiii.  366.    Meteren,  zi.  206.    Hoofd,  zx.  864. 
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In  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  states  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  always  bitterly  opposed  to  the  connection  with 
Anjou,  and  more  than  ever  dissatisfied  with  the  resumption 
of  negotiations  since  the  Antwerp  catastrophe,  sent  a  com- 
mittee to  the  Prince  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  set  his 
face  against  the  whole  proceedings.  They  delivered  at  the 
^  same  time  a  formal  remonstrance,  in  writing  (25th  of  Au- 
^  gust,  1583),  in  which  they  explained  how  odious  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  Duke  had  ever  been  to  them.  They  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  even  the  wisest  might  be  some- 
times mistaken,  and  that  the  Prince  had  been  bitterly  de- 
ceived by  Anjou  and  by  the  French  court.  They  besought 
him  to  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty,  and  upon 
the  exertions  of  the  nation,  and  they  again  hinted  at  the 
propriety  of  his  accepting  that  supreme  sovereignty  over  all 
the  united  provinces  which  would  be  so  gladly  conferred, 
while,  for  their  own  parts,  they  voluntarily  ofiered  largely 
to  increase  the  sums  annually  contributed  to  the  common 
defence.* 

Very  soon  afterwards,  in  August,  1583,  the  states  of  the 
united  provinces  assembled  at  Middelburg  formally  offered 
the  general  government — which  under  the  circumstances 
was  the  general  sovereignty — ^to  the  Prince,  warmly  urging 
his  acceptance  of  the  dignity.  He  manifested,  however, 
the  same  reluctance  which  he  had  always  expressed,  de- 
manding that  the  project  should  beforehand  be  laid  before 
the  councils  of  all  the  large  cities,  and  before  the  estates  of 
certain  provinces  which  had  not  been  represented  at  the 
Middelburg  diet.  He  also  made  use  of  the  occasion  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  providing  more  generously  for  the 
army  expenses  and  other  general  disbursements.  As  to 
ambitious  views,  he  was  a  stranger  to  them,  and  his  lan- 
guage at  this  moment  was  as  patriotic  and  self-denying 
as  at  any  previous  period.  He  e:q)ressed  his  thanks  to  the 
estates  for  this  renewed  proof  of  their  confidence  in  his 
character,  and  this  additional  approbation  of  his  course — a 
sentiment  which  he  was  always  ready  "  as  a  good  patriot  to 
justify  by  his  most  faithful  service."  He  reminded  them, 
however,  that  he  was  no  great  monarch,  having  in  his  own 
hands  the  means  to  help  and  the  power  to  liberate  them  ; 
and  that  even  were  he  in  possession  of  all  which  G-od  had 
cone  given  him,  he  should  be  far  from  strong  enough  to  re- 

*  Bop,  xviU.  397,  398. 
VOL.  III.  G  d 
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fiist,  single-handed,  their  powerful  enemy.  All  tbafc  was 
left  to  him,  he  said,  was  an  "  honest  and  moderate  expe- 
rience in  affairs."  With  this  he  was  eyer  ready  to  serve 
them  to  the  utmost ;  but  they  knew  very  weU  that  the 
means  to  make  that  experience  available  were  to  be  drawn 
from  the  country  itself.  With  modest  simplicity,  he  ob- 
served that  he  had  been  at  work  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
doing  his  best,  with  the  grace  of  G-od^  to  secure  the  liree- 
dom  of  the  fatherland  and  to  resist  tyranny  of  conscience ; 
that  he  alone — assisted  by  his  brothers  and  some  fiiends  and 
relatives — had  borne  the  whole  burthen  in  the  beginning,  and 
that  he  had  afterwards  been  helped  by  the  states  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  so  that  he  could  not  but  render  thanks  to  God 
for  his  great  mercy  in  thus  granting  his  blessing  to  so 
bumble  an  instrument,  and  thus  restoring  so  many  beauti- 
ful provinces  to  their  ancient  fi^edom  and  to  the  true  re- 
ligion. The  Prince  protested  that  this  result  was  already 
a  sufficient  reward  for  his  labors — a  great  consolation  in 
his  sufferings.  He  had  hoped,  he  said,  that  the  estates, 
"  taking  iuto  consideration  his  long-contmued  labors,  would 
have  been  willing  to  excuse  him  from  a  new  load  of  cares^ 
and  would  have  granted  him  some  little  rest  in  his  already 
advanced  age ;"  that  they  would  hsCve  selected  "some  other 
person  more  fitted  for  the  labor,  whom  he  would  himself 
faithfuUy  promise  to  assist  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  ren- 
dering him  willing  obedience  proportionate  to  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him."* 

Like  all  other  attempts  to  induce  the  acceptance,  by  the 
Prince,  of  supreme  authority,  this  effort  proved  ineflfectual, 
from  the  obstinate  unwillingness  of  his  hand  to  receive  the 
proffered  sceptre. 

In  connection  with  this  movement,  and  at  about  the  same 
epoch,  Jacob  Swerius,  member  of  the  Brabant  Council,  with 
other  deputies,  waited  upon  Orange,  and  formally  tendered 
him  the  sovereign  dukedom  of  Brabant,t  forfeited  and  vacant 
by  the  late  crime  of  Anjou.  The  Prince,  however,  reso- 
lutely refused  to  accept  the  dignity,  assuring  the  committee 
that  he  had  not  the  means  to  aflSord  the  country  as  much 

*  Message  of  Orange  to  the  states-general,  MS. — "Gbe  ezhibeert  by  s^ne 
Exc.  den  vi.  Sept.  1683."  Ordinaris  Depdchen  Boek  der  St.-gl.,  An.  1683, 
1684,  f.  21,  22,  Hagne  Archives.  This  very  important  and  characteristic  docu- 
ment has  never  been  published. 

t  Bor,  xiz.  465b,  who  had  his  infonx»tioii  from  Jacob  Sfwerius  himself.-'- 
Compare  Wagenaer,  vii.  484. 
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protection  as  tliey  had  a  right  to  expect  from  their  sove- 
reign. He  added  that  "he  would  never  give  the  King  of 
Spain  the  right  to  say  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been 
actuated  by  no  other  motives  in  his  career  than  the  hope 
of  self-aggrandizement,  and  the  desire  to  deprive  his  Majesty 
of  the  provinces  in  order  to  appropriate  them  to  himsell."* 

Accordingly,  firmly  refusing  to  heed  the  overtures  of  the 
united  states,  and  of  Holland  in  particular,  he  continued 
to  further  the  re-establishment  of  Anjou — a  measure  in 
which,  as  he  deliberately  believed,  lay  the  only  chance  of 
union  and  independence. 

The  Prince  of  Parma,  meantime,  had  not  been  idle.  He 
had  been  unable  to  induce  the  provinces  to  listen  to  hia 
wiles,  and  to  rush  to  the  embrace  of  the  monarch  whose 
arms  he  described  as  ever  open  to  the  repentant.  He  had, 
however,  been  busily  occupied  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
in  taking  up  many  of  the  towns  which  the  treason  of  Anjou 
had  laid  open  to  his  attacks. t 

Eindhoven,  Diest,  Dunkirk,  Niewport,  and  other  places, 
were  successively  surrendered  to  royalist  generals.  J  On 
the  22nd  of  September,  1583,  the  city  of  Zutphien,  too,  was 
surprised  by  Colonel  Tassis,  on  the  fall  of  which  most  im- 
portant place,  the  treason  of  Orange's  brother-in-law,  Count 
van  den  Berg,  G-ovemor  of  Oueldres,  was  revealed.  His 
fidelity  had  been  long  suspected,  particularly  by  Count  John 
of  Nassau,  but  always  earnestly  vouched  for  by  his  wife 
and  by  his  sons.§  On  the  capture  of  Zutphen,  however,  a 
document  was  found  and  made  public,  by  which  Van  den 
Berg  bound  himself  to  deliver  the  principal  cities  of  Guel- 
dres  and  Zutphen,  beginning  with  Zutphen  itself,  into  the 
hands  of  Parma,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  pardon  and 
friendship  of  the  King.  || 

*  "  Maer  dat  het  syne  Ezcellentie  afsloeg  seggende  den  middel  van  sich 
selven  niet  te  hebben  om  dat  te  beschermen  en  dat  by  ook  de  Koning  vsn 
Spanglen  geen  oorsake  wilde  goven  te  seggen  dat  by  andera  niet  badde  gesodit 
dan  hem  alle  s^ne  landen  of  te  nemen." — Bor,  loc.  cit. 

t  Strada,  2,  v.  259,  sqq. 

t  Bor,  zviu.  366,  367,  371,  372.  Btrada,  2,  v.  259-^266.  Meteren,  zi.  206, 
207.     Hoofd,  XX.  866—872.     Tassis,  vi.  436,  437,  440. 

§  See  the  letters  of  the  various  members  of  the  family  in  Archives  et  Corre- 
spondance,  vii.  passim. 

II  See  the  agreement  (signed  and  sealed  upon  the  25tb  of  Angost,  1583), 
apud  Bor,  3,  xviii.  402.  Ho  had  sneceeded  Count  John  in  the  stadbolderate 
of  Gueldres  in  1581,  but  the  appointment  had  never  been  particularly  agree* 
able  ft)  the  Prince  of  Orange.  When  applied  to  by  Van  den  Berg  for  a  recom- 
mendation, he  had  thus  addressed  the  estates  of  QueldreB,  "  My  brothomiii- 

a  a  2 
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Not  much  better  could  liave  been  expected  of  Van  den 
Berg.  His  pusillanimous  retreat  from  his  post  in  Alva's 
time  will  be  recollected ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Prince 
had  never  placed  implicit  confidence  in  his  character. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  the  fate  of  this  great  man  to  be  often 
deceived  by  the  friends  whom  he  trusted,  although  never  to 
be  outwitted  by  his  enemies.  Van  den  Berg  was  arrested, 
on  the  15th  of  November,  carried  to  the  Hague,  examined 
and  imprisoned  for  a  time  in  Delfshaven.  After  a  time  he 
was,  however,  liberated,  when  he  instantly,  with  all  his 
sons,  took  service  under  the  King.* 

"While  treason  was  thus  favoring  the  royal  arms  in  the 
north,  the  same  powerful  element,  to  which  so  much  of  the 
Netherland  misfortunes  had  always  been  owing,  was  busy 
in  Flanders. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1583,  the  Prince  of  Chimay, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  had  been  elected  gover- 
nor of  that  province.t  This  noble  was  as  unstable  in 
character,  as  vain,  as  unscrupulous,  and  as  ambitious  as  his 
father  and  imcle.  He  had  been  originally  desirous  of 
espousing  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
afterwards  the  Countess  of  Hoheulo,  but  the  Duchess  of 
Aerschot  was  too  strict  a  Catholic  to  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage, X  •  and  her  son  was  afterwards  united  to  the  Countess 
of  Meghem,  widow  of  Lancelot  Berlaymont.  § 

As  affairs  seemed  going  on  prosperously  for  the  states  in 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  the  Prince  of  Chimay  had  af- 
fected a  strong  inclination  for  the  reformed  religion,  and  as 
governor  of  Bruges,  he  had  appointed  many  members  of  that 
Church  to  important  offices,  to  the  exclusion  of  Catholics. 
By  so  decided  a  course,  he  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
patriot  party,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  became  governor 
of  Flanders.  No  sooner  was  he  installed  in  this  post,  than 
he  opened  a  private  correspondence  with  Parma,  for  it  was 
his  intention  to  make  his  peace  with  the  King,  and  to  pur- 
chase pardon  and  advancement  by  the    brilliant    service 

law,  desirous  of  obtaining  the  government  of  your  province,  has  asked  for  my 
recommendation.  He  professes  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  the  service  and 
the  just  cause  of  the  fatherland.  I  could  wish  that  he  had  shown  it  sooner. 
Nevertheless,  'tis  better  late  than  never." — Ev.  Reid.,  37.     Hoofd,  xx.  875. 

*  Bor,  xviii.  402.     Hoofd,  xx.  876.     Archives  et  Corresp.,  viii.  288,  sqq. 

t  Bor,  xviii.  406,  sqq.     Meteren,  xi.  206,  207. 

t  Meteren,  xii.  209. 

§  The  same  lady  whose  charms  and  whose  dower  had  so  fatal  an  influence 
npon  the  career  of  Count  Benneberg. 
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which  he  now  undertook,  of  restoring  this  important 
province  to  the  royal  authority.  In  the  arrangement  of 
his  plans  he  was  assisted  by  Champagny,  who,  as  will  be 
recollected,  had  long  been  a  prisoner  in  G-hent,  but  whose 
confinement  was  not  so  strict  as  to  prevent  frequent  inter- 
course with  his  friends  without.*  Champagny  was  indeed 
believed  to  be  the  life  of  the  whole  intrigue.  The  plot  was, 
however,  forwarded  by  Imbize,  the  roaring  demagogue 
whose  republicanism  could  never  reconcile  itself  with  what 
he  esteemed  the  aristocratic  policy  of  Orange,  and  whose 
stem  puritanism  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  a 
general  extermination  of  Catholics.  This  man,  after  having 
been  allowed  to  depart,  infamous  and  contemptible,  from  the 
city  which  he  had  endangered,  now  ventured,  after  six  years, 
to  return,  and  to  engage  in  fresh  schemes  which  were  even 
more  criminal  than  his  previous  enterprises.  The  uncom- 
promising foe  to  Eomanism,  the  advocate  of  Grecian  and 
G-enevan  democracy,  now  allied  himself  with  Champagny 
and  vrith  Chimay,  to  effect  a  surrender  of  Flanders  to 
Philip  and  to  the  inquisition.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
himself  elected  chief  senator  in  Ghent,  and  forthwith  began 
to  use  all  his  influence  to  further  the  secret  plot.f  The 
joint  efforts  and  intrigues  of  Parma,  Champagny,  Chimay, 
and  Imbize,  were  near  being  successful.  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1584  a  formal  resolution  was  passed  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Ghent,  to  open  negotiations  with  Parma. 
Hostages  were  accordingly  exchanged,  and  a  truce  of  three 
weeks  was  agreed  upon,  during  which  an  animated  corre- 
spondence was  maintained  between  the  authorities  of  G-hent 
and  the  Prince  of  Chimay  on  the  one  side,  and  the  united 
states-general,  the  magistracy  of  Antwerp,  the  states  of 
Brabant,  and  other  important  bodies  on  the  other. 

The  friends  of  the  Union  and  of  liberty  used  all  their 
eloquence  to  arrest  the  city  of  G-hent  in  its  course,  and  to 
save  the  province  of  Flanders  from  accepting  the  proposed 
arrangement  with  Parma.  The  people  of  G-bent  were  reT 
minded  that  the  chief  promoter  of  this  new  negotiation  was 
Champagny,J    a  man  who  owed  a  deep  debt  of  hatred  to 

*  Bor,  xviii.  406.     Meteren,  xii.  211.     E7.  Reidani,  iii.  55. 

t  Bor,  xviii.  407.  Meteren,  xii.  211,  212.  Hoofd,  xx.  885,  886.  Van  der 
Vynckt,  iii.  104—110. 

X  Bor,  xviii.  407,  410—419.—"  There  is  a  report,"  wrote  the  Pi-ince  of 
Orange  to  the  magistracy  of  Ghent,  "  that  a  passport  has  been  given  to  one  of 
onr  most  especial  enemies  (eenen  van  onse  partiaelste  vyanden)  to  come  within 
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tibeir  city,  for  the  lon^,  and,  as  he  belieyed,  the  unjust  con- 
finement which  he  had  endured  within  its  walls.  Mere- 
over,  he  was  the  brother  of  Granvelle,  source  of  all  their 
woes.  To  take  counsel  with  Champagnj  was  to  come 
with  in  reach  of  a  deadly  foe,  for  "  he  who  confesses  himself 
to  a  wolf,"  said  tiie  burgomasters  of  Antwerp,  "  will  get 
wolfs  absolution."  The  Flemings  were  warned  by  all  their 
correspondents  that  it  was  puerile  to  hope  for  faith,  in 
Philip ;  a  monarch  whose  first  principle  was,  that  promises 
to  heretics  were  void.  They  were  entreated  to  pay  no  heed 
to  the  "  sweet  singing  of  the  royalists,"  who  just  then  af- 
fected to  disapprove  of  the  practice  adopted  by  the  Spanish 
inquisition,  that  they  might  more  surely  separate  them 
from  their  friends.  *^  Imitate  not,"  said  the  magistrates  of 
Brussels,  "  the  foolish  sheep  who  made  with  the  wolves  a 
treaty  of  perpetual  amity,  from  which  the  faithful  dogs  were 
to  be  excluded."  It  was  affirmed — and  the  truth  was  cer- 
tainly beyond  peradventure— that  religious  liberty  was 
dead  at  the  moment  when  the  treaty  with  Parma  should  be 
signed.  "  To  look  for  political  privilege  or  evangelical 
liberty,"  said  the  Antwerp  authorities,  "in  any  arrange- 
ment with  the  Spaniards,  is  to  look  for  light  in  darkness, 
for  fire  in  water."  "  Philip  is  himself  the  slave  of  the  in- 
quisition," said  the  states-general,  and  has  but  one  great 
purpose  in  life — to  cherish  the  institution  everywhere,  and 
particularly  in  the  Netherlands.  Before  Margaret  of  Parma's 
time,  one  hundred  thousand  Netherlanders  had  been  burned 
or  strangled,  and  Alva  had  spent  seven  years  in  butchering 
and  torturing  many  thousands  more."  The  magistrates  of 
Brussels  used  similar  expressions.*  "  The  King  of  Spain," 
said  they  to  their  brethren  of  Ghent,  "  is  fastened  to  the 
inquisition.  Tea,  he  is  so  much  in  its  power,  that  even  if 
he  desired,  he  is  unable  to  maintain  his  promises."  t  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  too,  was  indefatigable  in  public  and 

the  city  of  Ghent  in  order  to  convene  with  Champagny  by  word  of  mouth 
(mondelinge  met  Champigny  te  spreecken)." — Letter  of  31st  May,  in  de  Jonge, 
Onuitgegeveue  Stukken.  's  Gravenhage  und  Amsterdam,  1827.  *'  'Tis  Cham- 
pagny who  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  iheae  proceedings,"  wrote  the  states  of 
Brabant  to  the  magistrates  of  Ghent. — Letter  of  March  14,  in  Bor,  xviii. 
415,  416. 

*  Letter  of  the  burgomasters  of  Antwerp  to  the  authorities  of  Ghent,  in 
Bor,  xviii.  417.  Letter  from  the  magistrates  of  Brussels  to  those  of  Ghent, 
March  16,  1584. — Bor,  xviii.  414.  Letter  of  states-general  to  Prince  of 
€himay  and  the  bailiffs  of  Brnges,  March  17,  1584.— Bor,  3,  xviii.  410b. 

f  Letter  of  magistrates  of  Brussels. — Bor,  xviii.  414. 
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private  efforts  to  counteract  the  izuichinations  of  Parma  and 
the  Spanish  party  in  Ghent.  He  saw  with  horror  tike 
progress  which  the  political  decomposition  of  that  most  inb- 
portant  commonwealth  was  making,  for  he  considered  the 
city  the  keystone  to  the  union  of  the  provinces,  for  he  felt 
with  a  prophetic  instinct  that  its  loss  would  entail  that  of 
all  the  southern  provinces,  and  make  a  united  and  indepen- 
dent Netherland  state  impossible.  Already  in  the  summear 
of  1583,  he  addressed  a  letter  full  of  wisdom  and  of  warning 
to  the  authorities  of  Ghent,  a  letter  in  which  he  set  fully 
before  them  the  iniquity  and  stupidity  of  their  proceedinff, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  himself  with  so  muiSi 
dexterity  and  caution  as  to  avoid  giving  offence,  by  accusa- 
tions which  he  made,  as  it  were,  hypothetically,  when,  in 
truth,  they  were  real  ones.* 

These  remonstrances  were  not  fruitless,  and  the  autho- 
rities and  citizens  of  Ghent  once  more  paused  ere  they 
stepped  from  the  precipice.  While  they  were  thus  waver- 
ing, the  whole  negotiation  with  Parma  was  abruptly 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  new  incident,  the  demagogue 
Imbize  having  been  discovered  in  a  seo^et  attempt  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  dtv  of  Denremonde,  and  deliver  it  to 
Parma.t  The  old  acquaintance,  ally,  and  enemy  of  Imbize, 
the  Seigneur  de  Byhove,  was  commandant  of  the  city,  and 
information  was  privately  conveyed  to  him  of  the  design, 
before  there  had  been  time  for  its  accomplishment. 
Byhove,  being  thoroughly  on  his  guard,  arrested  his  old 
comrade,  who  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  to  trial  and 
executed  at  Ghent. J  John  van  Imbize  had  returned  to 
i^e  city  from  which  the  contemptuous  mercy  of  Orange 
had  permitted  him  formerly  to  depart,  only  to  expiate  fresh 
turlmlence  and  fresh  treason  by  a  felon's  death.  Mean- 
while the  citizens  of  Ghent,  thus  warned  by  word  and 
deed,  passed  an  earnest  resolution  to  ha^e  no  more  inter- 
course with  Parma,  but  to  abide  faithfully  by  the  union.§ 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  other  Flemish  cities, 
excepting,  unfortunately,  Bruges,  for  thai  important  town, 
bemg  ^atirely  in  the  power  of  Chimay,  was  now  surren- 

*  The  letter  is  published,  together  with  othei*s  of  great  interest,  by  Do 
Jonge,  Onuitgegeveae  Stukken.,  84 — 92. 

t  Bor,  xviii.  420.  Meteren,  xi.  212.  Hoofd,  xx.  886.  Van  der  Vynckt, 
iii.  106—110. 

t  Van  der  Vynckt,  iii.  110.  Meteren,  zii.  213a. '  In  the  month  of  An|^t, 
1854.  §  Bor,  xviii.  420. 
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dered  by  him  to  the  royal  government.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  1584,  Baron  Montigny,  on  the  part  of  Parma,  signed 
an  accord  with  the  Prince  of  Chimay,  by  which  the  city  was 
restored  to  his  Majesty,  and  by  which  all  inhabitants  not 
willing  to  abide  by  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  land.  The  Prince  was  received  with 
favor  by  Parma,  on  conclusion  of  the  transaction,  and  sub- 
sequently met  with  advancement  from  the  King,  while  the 
Princess,  who  had  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  retired 
to  Holland.* 

The  only  other  city  of  importance  gained  on  this  occasion 
by  the  government  was  Tpres,  which  had  been  long  besieged, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  forced  to  yield.  The  new  bishop, 
on  taking  possession,  resorted  to  instant  measures  for 
cleansing  a  place  which  had  been  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the 
infidels,  and  as  the  first  step  in  this  purification,  the  bodies 
of  many  heretics  who  had  been  buried  for  years  were  taken 
from  their  graves,  and  publicly  hanged  in  their  coffins.  All 
living  adherents  to  the  reformed  religion  were  instantly 
expelled  from  the  place.t 

Ghent  and  the  rest  of  Flanders  were,  for  the  time,  saved 
from  the  power  of  Spain,  the  inhabitants  being  confirmed 
in  their  resolution  of  sustaining  their  union  with  the  other 
provinces  by  the  news  from.  France.  Early  in  the  spring  the 
negotiations  between  Anjou  and  the  states-general  had  been 
earnestly  renewed,  and  Junius,  Mouillerie,  and  Asseliers 
had  been  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  a  treaty  with  the  Duke.  On  the  19th 
of  April,  1584,  they  arrived  in  Delft,  on  their  return,  bring- 
ing warm  letters  from  the  French  court,  full  of  promises  to 
assist  the  Netherlands  ;  and  it  was  understood  that  a  con- 
stitution, upon  the  basis  of  the  original  arrangement  of 
Bordeaux,  would  be  accepted  by  the  Duke.J  These  ar- 
rangements  were,  however,  for  ever  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  ill  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  negotiations.  On  the  10th  of  June,  1584,  he  expired 
at  Chateau  Thierry,  in  great  torture,  sweating  blood  from 
every  pore,  and  under  circumstances  which,  as  usual,  sug- 
gested strong  suspicions  of  poison.  § 

*  Bor,  xviii.  420—423.  f  Ibid.,  425.     Hoofd,.xx.  887. 

t  Bor,  xviii.  423. 

§  Bor,  xviii.  42G.     Meteren,  xii.  214.     Hoofd,  xx.  890,  891.    Ev.  Rcidani, 
•  1 64.    De  Thou,  ix.  181—184. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

Various  attempts  upon  the  life  of  Orange — Delft — ManRion  of  the  Pidnce  de- 
scribed— Francis  Guion  or  Balthazar  Gerard — His  antecedents — His  corre- 
spondence and  interviews  ^ith  Paima  and  with  D'Assonleville — His  employ- 
ment in  France — His  return  to  Delft  and  interview  with  Orange — The  crime 
— The  confession — The  punishment — ^The  consequences — Concluding  re- 
marks. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  ban  against  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  not  been  hitherto  without  fruits,  for,  although  unsuc- 
cessful, the  eiforts  to  take  his  life,  and  earn  the  promised 
guerdon,  had  been  incessant.  The  attempt  of  Jaureguy,  at 
Antwerp,  of  Salseda  and  Baza  at  Bruges,  have  been  related, 
and  in  March,  1683,  moreover,  one  Pietro  Dordogno  was 
executed  in  Antwerp  for  endeavoring  to  assassinate  the 
Prince.  Before  his  death,  he  confessed  that  he  had  come 
from  Spain  solely  for  the  purpose,  an^  that  he  had  conferred 
with  La  Motte,  governor  of  G-ravelines,  as  to  the  best  means 
of  accomplishing  his  design.*  In  April,  1584,  Hans  Han- 
zoon,  a  merchant  of  Flushing,  had  been  executed  for  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  the  Prince  by  means  of  gunpowder,  concealed 
under  his  house  in  that  city,  and  under  his  seat  in  the  church. 
He  confessed  that  he  had  deliberately  formed  the  intention 
of  performing  the  deed,  and  that  he  had  discussed  the  de- 
tails of  the  enterprise  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Paris.f 
At  about  the  same  time,  one  Le  Goth,  a  captive  French 
officer,  had  been  applied  to  by  the  Marquis  de  Eichebourg, 
on  the  part  of  Alexander  of  Parma,  to  attempt  the  murder 
of  the  Prince.  Le  Goth  had  consented,  saying  that  nothing 
could  be  more  easily  done ;  and  that  he  would  undertake 
to  poison  him  in  a  dish  of  eels,  of  which  he  knew  him  to  be 
particularly  fond.  The  Frenchman  was  liberated  with  this 
understanding ;  but  being  very  much  the  friend  of  Orange, 
straightway  told  him  the  whole  story,  and  remained  ever 
afterwards  a  faithful  servant  of  the  states.  J  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  excused  the  treachery  to  which  he  owed  his 
escape  from  prison  on  the  ground  that  faith  was  no  more  to 

*  Meteren,  xi.  205d. 

t  Ibid.     Bor,  xviii.  423.     Hoofd,  xx.  892. 

t  Meteren,  xi.  205, 206.    Hoofd,  xx.  891, 892.    He  is  sometimes  called  Gott, 
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be  kept  with  murderers  than  with  heretics.  Thus  within 
two  years  there  had  beeu  five  distinct  attempts  to  assassinate 
the  Prince,  all  of  them  with  the  privity  of  the  Spanish 
government.     A  sixth  was  soon  to  follow. 

In  the  summer  of  1584,  William  of  Orange  was  residing 
at  Delft,*  where  his  wife,  Louisa  de  Coligny,  had  given 
birth,  in  the  preceding  winter,  to  a  son,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated stadholder,  Erederic  Henry.  Tie  child  had  received 
these  names  from  his  two  godfathers,  the  Kings  of  Denmiark 
and  of  Navarre,  and  his  baptism  had  been  celebrated  with 
much  rejoicing  on  the  12th  of  June,  in  the  place  of  his 

birth.t 

It  was  a  quiet,  cheerful,  yet  somewhat  drowsy  little  city, 
that  ancient  burgh  of  Delft.  The  placid  canals  by  which  it 
was  intersected  in  every  direction  were  all  planted  with 
whispering,  umbrageous  rows  of  limes  and  poplars,  and 
along  these  watery  highways  the  traffic  of  the  place  glided 
80  noiselessly  that  the  town  seemed  the  abode  of  silence  and 
tranquillity.  The  streets  were  clean  and  airy,  the  houses 
well  built,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place  thriving. 

One  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  was  called  the  old 
Delft-street.  It  was  shaded  on  both  sides  by  lime-trees, 
which  in  that  midsummer  season  covered  the  surface  of  the 
canal  which  flowed  between  them  with  their  Hght  and  fra- 

frant  blossoms.  On  one  side  of  this  street  was  the  "  old 
irk,"  a  plain,  antique  structure  of  brick,  vrith  lancet  win- 
dows, and  with  a  tall,  slender  tower,  which  inclined,  at  a  very 
considerable  angle,  towards  a  house  upon  the  other  side  of 
the  canal.  That  house  was  the  mansion  of  William  the 
Silent.  It  stood  directly  opposite  the  church,  being  sepa- 
rated by  a  spacious  courtyard  from  the  street,  while  the 
stables  and  other  offices  in  the  rear  extended  to  the  city 
wall.  A  narrow  lane,  opening  out  of  Delft-street,  ran  along 
the  side  of  the  house  and  court,  in  the  direction  of  the  ram- 

*  He  had  removed  thither  l^om  Antmrerp  on  the  22Qd  July,  1583.  His 
departure  from  the  commercial  metropolis  had  been  hastened  by  an  indignity 
offered  to  him  by  a  portion  of  the  populace,  on  the  occasion  of  some  building 
which  had  been  undeitaken  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  citadel.  A  senseless 
rumor  had  been  circulated  that  the  Prince  had  filled  the  castle  with  French 
troops,  and  was  about  to  suiTender  it  to  Anjou.  Although  the  falsehood  of 
the  report  had  been  publicly  demonstrated,  and  although  the  better  portion  of 
the  citizens  felt  indignant  at  its  existence,  yet  the  calumniators  bad  not  been 
punished.  The  Prince,  justly  aggrieved,  retired  accordingly  from  the  city. — 
Meteren,  zi.  207,  208. 

t  Bor,  xviii.  407b.    Hoofd,  xx.  883. 
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parte.  The  house  was  a  plain,  two-storied  edifice  of  brick, 
with  red-tiled  roof,  and  had  formerly  been  a  cloister  dedi- 
cated to  Saint  Agatha,  the  last  prior  of  which  had  been 
hanged  by  the  furious  Lumey  de  la  Marck. 

The  news  of  Anjou's  death  had  been  brought  to  Delft  by 
a  special  messenger  fix)m  the  French  court.  On  Sunday 
morning,  the  8th  of  July,  1584,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  having 
read  the  despatches  before  leaving  his  bed,  caused  the  man 
who  had  brought  them  to  be  summoned,  that  he  might  give 
some  particular  details  by  word  of  mouth  concerning  the 
Iflst  iUiiess  of  the  Duke.*  The  courier  was  accordingly  ad- 
mitted to  the  Prince's  bed-chamber,  and  proved  to  be  one 
Francis  Guion,  as  he  called  himself.  This  man  had,  early 
in  the  spring,  claimed  and  received  the  protection  of  Orange, 
on  the  ground  of  being  the  son  of  a  Protestant  at  Besancon, 
who  had  suffered  death  for  his  religion,  and  of  his  own  ardent 
attachment  to  the  reformed  faith.f    A  pious,  psalm-singing, 

*  Bor,  xviii.  427,  sqq.     Meteren,  xii,  214,  sqq.     Hoofd,  xx.  892—894,  sqq. 
Wagenaer,  vii.  629,  sqq.     Le  Petit,  Grande  Ghronique  des  P.  B.,  liv.  v. 

t  The  main  source  from  which  the  historiaus  cited  in  the  last  note,  and  all 
other  writers,  have  derived  their  account  of  Balthazar  Gerard,  his  crime  and 
punishment,  is  the  official  statement  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  states-general, 
entitled,  "  Yerhaal  van  de  moort  ghedaen  aen  den  personne  des  doorluchtigen 
forsten  ende  beeren  Wilhelms  Prince  van  Oi-aengien,"  etc.  etc..  Delft,  An. 
1584,  of  which  a  copy  may  be  found  in  the  Duncan  collection  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  the  Hague.  The  basis  of  this  account  was  the  confession  of  Bal- 
thazar, written  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Agatha  (or  Prinzen  Hof,  the  residoioe 
of  Oi'ange)  immediately  after  his  arrest,  together  inih  his  answers  to  the  ior 
terrogatories  between  the  10th  and  14th  of  July.  The  confession  has  been 
recently  published  by  M.  G-achard  (Acad.  Roy.  de  Belg.,  t.  xx.  No.  9,  Bulle- 
tins) from  an  old  and  probably  contemporaneous  MS.  copy.  A  very  curious 
pamphlet — a  copy  of  which  also  may  be  found  in  the  Doncan  collection — 
«hoidd  also  be  consulted,  called,  "  Historic  Balthazars  Gcraert,  alias  Serach, 
die  den  Tyran  van  't  Nederlandt  den  Princen  van  Orangie  doorschoten  heeft : 
ende  is  darom  duer  gi'ouwelijcke  ende  vele  tormenten  binnen  de  stadt  van 
Delft  openbaerlijok  gbedoodt,  1584"  (with  no  name  of  place  or  publisher). 
This  aocoiuit,  by  a  very  bitter  royalist  and  Papist— perhaps  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  Gerard — extols  the  deed  to  the  skies,  and  depicts  the  honible  suffer- 
ings of  the  malefactor  as  those  of  a  blessed  martyr.  A  manuscript  in  the 
Biblioth^que  de  Bourgogne  (now  the  MS.  section  of  the  Royal  Libmry  at 
Brussels),  entitled  '' Particularit^s  touchant  Balthazar  Gerard,"  No.  17,386, 
contains  many  important  documents,  letters  of  Parma,  of  Gerard,  and  of  Cor- 
nelius Aerisens.  The  fifth  volume  of  the  MS.  history  of  Renom  de  France  has 
a  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject,  important  because  he  wrote  from  the  papers 
of  D'Assonleville,  wjho  was  Parma's  agent  in  the  preliminary  negotiations  with 
Gerard.  Part  of  these  documents  have  been  published  by  Dewez  (Hist.  Gen. 
de  la  Belg.,  torn,  vi.),  by  Beifienbeiig,  and  s^  more  recently  by  Professor 
Arent  ("  Recherches  Critiques  et  Historiques  sur  la  Confession  de  B.  Gerard, 
Bi-uxelles,  1854"),  who  has  ably  demonstrated  the  authenticii^y  of  the  **  Con- 
fession" published  by  M.  Gachard. 
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thoroughly  Calvinistic  youth  he  seemed  to  be,  having  a  Bible 
or  a  hymn-book  under  his  arm  whenever  he  walked  the 
street,  and  most  exemplary  in  his  attendance  at  sermon  and 
lecture.  For  the  rest,  a  singularly  unobtrusive  personage, 
twenty -seven  years  of  age,  low  of  stature,  mea^e,  mean- 
visaged,  muddy  complexioned,  and  altogether  a  man  of  no 
account — quite  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  looked 
upon  him.  If  there  were  one  opinion  in  which  the  few 
who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  thirt  of  the  puny,  somewhat 
shambling  stranger  from  Burgundy  at  all  coincided,  it  was 
that  he  was  inoffensive,  but  quite  incapable  of  any  important 
business.  He  seemed  well  educated,  claimed  to  be  of  re- 
spectable parentage,  and  had  considerable  facility  of  speech, 
when  any  person  could  be  found  who  thought  it  worth  while 
to  listen  to  him ;  but  on  the  whole  he  attracted  little  atten- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  this  insignificant  frame  locked  up  a  despe- 
rate and  daring  character ;  this  mild  and  inoffensive  nature 
had  gone  pregnant  seven  years  with  a  terrible  crime,  whose 
birth  could  not  much  longer  be  retarded.  Francis  Q-uion, 
the  Calvinist,  son  of  a  martyred  Calvinist,  was  in  reality 
Balthazar  Gerard,  a  fanatical  Catholic,  whose  father  and 
mother  were  still  living  at  Vellefans  in  Burgundy.  Before 
reaching  man's  estate,  he  had  formed  the  design  of  murder- 
ing the  Prince  of  Orange,  "  who,  so  long  as  he  lived,  seemed 
like  to  remain  a  rebel  against  the  Catholic  King,  and  to 
make  every  effort  to  disturb  the  repose  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Apostolic  religion." 

When  but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  struck  his  dagger 
with  all  his  might  into  a  door,  exclaiming,  as  he  did  so, 
"  "Would  that  the  blow  had  been  in  the  heart  of  Orange  !" 
For  this  he  was  rebuked  by  a  bystander,  who  told  him  it 
was  not  for  him  to  kill  princes,  and  that  it  was  not  desirable 
to  destroy  so  good  a  captain  as  the  Prince,  who,  after  all, 
might  one  day  reconcile  himself  with  the  King.* 

As  soon  as  the  ban  against  Orange  was  published,  Bal- 
thazar, more  anxious  than  ever  to  execute  his  long-cherished 
design,  left  D61e  and  came  to  Luxemburg.  Here  he  learned 
that  the  deed  had  already  been  done  by  John  Jaureguy. 
He  received  this  intelligence  at  first  with  a  sensation  of  re- 

*  Confession  de  B.  Gerard. — ^Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  Lo  Petit,  ubi  sup.,  et  al. 
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lief,  was  glad  to  be  excused  from  putting  himself  in  danger,* 
and  believing  the  Prince  dead,  took  service  as  clerk  with 
one  John  Duprel,  secretary  to  Count  Mansfeld,  governor  of 
Luxemburg.  Ere  long,  the  ill  success  of  Jaureguy 's  attempt 
becoming  known,  the  "inveterate  determination"  of  Gerard 
aroused  itself  more  fiercely  than  ever.  He  accordingly  took 
models  of  Mansfeld's  official  seals  in  wax,  in  order  that  he 
might  make  use  of  them  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the 
Orange  party,  whose  confidence  he  meant  to  gain. 

Various  circumstances  detained  him,  however.  A  sum  of 
money  was  stolen,  and  he  was  forced  to  stay  till  it  was  found, 
for  fear  of  being  arrested  as  the  thief.  Then  his  cousin  and 
employer  fell  sick,  and  Gerard  was  obliged  to  wait  for  his 
recovery.  At  last,  in  March,  1584,  "  the  weather,  as  he 
said,  appearing  to  be  fine,"  Balthazar  left  Luxemburg  and 
came  to  Treves.  While  there,  he  confided  his  scheme  to 
the  regent  of  the  Jesuit  college — a  "  red-haired  man  "  whose 
name  has  not  been  preserved.f  That  dignitary  expressed 
high  approbation  of  the  plan,  gave  Gerard  his  blessing,  and 
promised  him  that,  if  his  life  should  be  sacrificed  in  achiev- 
ing his  purpose,  he  should  be  enrolled  among  the  martyrs.  J 
Another  Jesuit,  however,  in  the  same  college,  with  whom  he 
likewise  communicated,  held  very  different  language,  making 
great  efforts  to  turn  the  young  man  from  his  design,  on 
the  ground  of  the  inconveniences  which  might  arise  jrom  the 
forging  of  Mansftld*s  seals — adding,  that  neither  he  nor 
any  of  the  Jesuits  liked  to  meddle  with  such  affairs,  but  ad- 
vising that  the  whole  matter  should  be  laid  before  the  Prince 
of  Parma.  §  It  does  not  appear  that  this  personage,  "  an 
excellent  man  and  a  learned,"  attempted  to  dissuade  the 
young  man  from  his  project  by  arguments  drawn  from  any 
supposed  criminality  in  the  assassination  itself,  or  from  any 

*  " Des  qnelles  nouvelles  je  fas  fort  aise,  tant  pour  estre  (comma 

j'cstimois)  la  justice  faite,  que  pour  avoir  excuse  de  me  mettre  en  danger." — 
Conf.  de  GtJrard. 

t  Verhaal  van  de  Moordt,  etc. — Compare  Bor,  ubi  sup. 

t  Ibid. — Compare  Meteren,  Le  Petit,  ubi  sup. 

$  This  curious  fact  was  disingenuously  suppressed  in  the  official  account, 
**  Verhaal  van  de  Moordt,"  etc.,  and  is  consequently  not  mentioned  by  the 
previously- cited  authors.    The  siktement  appeara  in  the  copy  of  the  Confession 

published  by  M.  Gachard ;  " et  s'efforQa  le  dit  p^re  de  m'oster  de  teste 

ceste  mienne  d^b^ration,  pour  les  dangers  et  inconv^niens  qu'il  m'all^goit  en 
poun'oient  survenir,  au  prejudice  de  Dieu  et  du  Boy,  par  le  moyen  des  cachets 
vollans ;  disant,  au  reste,  qu'il  ne  se  mesloit  pas  volontiers  de  telz  affaires,  ny 
pareillement  tons  ceulx  de  leur  dicto  compagnie." 
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danger,  temporal  or  eternal,  to  which  the  perpetrator  might 
expose  himself. 

Not  influenced,  as  it  appears,  except  on  one  point,  by  the 
advice  of  this  second  ghostly  confessor,  Balthazar  came  to 
Tournay,  and  held  counsel  with  a  third — ^the  celebrated 
Franciscan,  Father  Gery — by  whom  he  was  much  comforted 
and  strengthened  in  his  determination.*  His  next  step  was 
to  lay  the  project  before  Parma,  as  the  "excellent  and 
learned"  Jesuit  at  Treves  had  advised.  This  he  did  by  a 
letter,  drawn  up  with  much  care,  and  which  he  evidently 
thought  well  of  as  a  composition.  One  copy  of  thia  letter 
he  deposited  with  the  guardian  of  the  Franciscan  convent  at 
Toumay  ;  the  other  he  presented  with  his  own  hand  to  the 
Prince  of  Parma.f  " The  vassal,*'  said  he,  "ought  always 
to  prefer  justice  and  the  will  of  the  king  to  his  own.  life." 
That  being  the  case,  he  expressed  his  astonishment  tbat  no 
man  had  yet  been  foimd  to  execute  the  sentence  against 
William  of  Nassau,  "  except  the  gentle  Biscayan,  since  de- 
funct."t  To  accomplish  the  task,  Balthazar  observed,  very 
judiciously,  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  access  to  the  per- 
son of  the  Prince — ^wherein  consisted  the  difficulty.  Those 
who  had  that  advantage,  he  continued,  were  therewre  boimd 
to  extirpate  the  pest  at  once,  without  obliging  his  Majesty 
to  send  to  Eome  for  a  chevalier,  because  not  one  of  them 
was  willing  to  precipitate  himself  into  the  venomous  gulf, 
which  by  its  contagion  infected  and  killed  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  all  poor  abused  subjects,  exposed  to  its  influence. 
Gerard  avowed  himself  to  have  been  so  long  goaded  and 
stimulated  by  these  considerations — so  extremely  nettled 
with  displeasure  and  bitterness  at  seeing  the  obstinate 
wretch  still  escaping  his  just  judgment — as  to  have  formed 
the  design  of  baiting  a  trap  for  the  fox,  hoping  thus  to  gain 
access  to  him,  and  to  take  him  unawares.  §  He  added — 
without  explaining  the  nature  of  the  trap  and  the  bait — 

*  Verhaal  van  de  Moordt,  etc.     Bor,  Meteren,  Le  Petit,  ubi  sup. 

+  This  letter,  with  several  others  relaiive  to  the  subject,  is  contained  Sn  a 
manusciipt  of  the  Bib.  de  Boorgogne,  No.  17,386,  entitled  "  Particularity 
touchant  Balthazar  Q^rard." 

t  "  Hormis  le  gentil  Biscayen  defunct." 

§  **  Estant  de  long  temps  dnrement  piqnd  et  stimn]^  par  ces  denz  points  «t 

poinQonn^  extrSmemwt  de  d^plaisir  et  amertume si  flnalement  me  suis 

advis^  de  donner  une  amorce  k  ce  renai'd  pour  avoir  acc^  cbez-lui,  afln  de  le 
prendre  an  ti'^buchet  en  momens  oppoiiuos,  et  si  pr<^i'emeQtqu-'il  n'en  poisse 
ichapper." 
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that  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  most 
serene  Prince  of  Parma,  protesting  at  the  same  time  that  he 
did  not  contemplate  the  exploit  for  the  sake  of  the  reward 
mentioned  in  the  sentence,  and  that  he  preferred  trusting 
in  that  regard  to  the  immense  liberality  of  his  Majesty.* 

Parma  had  long  been  looking  for  a  good  man  to  murder 
Orange, t  feeling — as  Philip,  G-ranvelle,  and  all  former  go- 
vernors of  the  Netherlands  had  felt — ^that  this  was  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  royal  authority  in  any  part  of  the  pro- 
vinces. Many  unsatisfactory  assassins  had  presented  them*- 
selves  from  time  to  time^  and  Alexander  had  paid  money  in 
hand  to  various  individuals — Italians,  Spaniards,  Lorrainers, 
Scotchmen,  Englishmen — ^who  had  generally  spent  the  sums 
received  without  attempting  the  job.  Others  were  sup- 
posed to  be  still  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  at  that 
moment  there  were  four  persons — each  unknown  to  the 
others,  and  of  different  nations — in  the  city  of  Delft,  seek- 
ing to  compass  the  death  of  William  the  Silent.  J  Shag-eared, 
military,  hirsute  ruflSans — ex-captains  of  free  companies  and 
such  marauders — ^were  daily  offering  their  services ;  there 
was  no  lack  of  them,  and  they  had  done  but  little.  How 
should  Parma,  seeing  this  obscure,  under-sized,  thin-bearded, 
run-away  clerk  before  him,  expect  pith  and  energy  from 
him  ?  He  thought  him  quite  unfit  for  an  enterprise  of  mo- 
ment, and  declared  as  much  to  his  secret  councillors  and  to 
the  King.§  He  soon  dismissed  him,  after  receiving  his 
letters,  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  bombastic  style  of 
that  epistle  would  not  efface  the  unfavorable  impression 
woduced  by  Balthazar's  exterior.  The  representations  of 
Haultepenne  and  others  induced  him  so  fer  to  modify  his. 
views  as  to  send  his  confidential  councillor,  D'Assonleville 

•  " et  moins  encore  dtre  vne  si  pr^omptaeuz  qtie  de  pr^f^rer  la  liberaliti^ 

immense  de  S.  M.,"  etc. 

+  <*  Y  porque  tal  enemigo  tuviese  castigo,  audava  el  Principe  de  Parma  bns- 
cando  maneras  como  quitarle  del  mundo." — Herrera,  Hist,  del  Mundo  en  el 
Beynado  del  Rey  D.  Phelipe  11. ,  xiv.  10,  torn.  ii.  660. 

X  ** Anlcuns  Italiens  et  soldats  avoient  parayant  obtenu  certaines  som- 

mes  an  mesme  effet  saas  avoir  rien  attent^." — Benom  de  France  MS.,  torn  y. 
c.  26. — Compare  Strada,  2,  y.  287. 

§  " Le  dit  jeune  homme,"  wrote  Parma  to  the  King,  **m'ay»it  comma- 

nxqa^  sa  resolution  de  la  quelle  pour  dire  la  yerit^  je  tenois  jmu  de  compU,  pour 
ce  que  la  disposition  du  personnage  ne  sembloit  promettre  emprinse  de  si 
grande  importance.  Touttefois  je  le  laisaye  aller,  aprte  I'ayoir  fait  exorter  par 
quelques  ungz  de  ceuz  qui  servent  ici." — Relation  du  Due  de  Parme  au  Roy 
Phil.  II. ;  in  the  manuacript  entitled  **  Particulariti^  touchant  B.  Gerard.'* 
Bib.  de  Bourgogne,  No.  17,386. 
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• 

to  the  stranger,  in  order  to  learn  the  details  of  the  scheme.* 
Assonleville  had  accordingly  an  interview  with  Gerard,  in 
which  he  requested  the  young  man  to  draw  up  a  statement 
of  his  plan  in  writing,  and  this  was  done  upon  the  llth  of 
April,  1584. 

In  this  letter  Gerard  explained  his  plan  of  introducing 
himseli  to  the  notice  of  Orange,  at  Delft,  as  the  son  of  an 
executed  Calvinist;  as  himself  warmly,  though  secretly, 
devoted  to  the  reformed  laith,  and  as  desirous,  therefore, 
of  placing  himself  in  the  Prince's  service,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  insolence  of  the  Papists.  Having  gained  the  confidence 
of  those  about  the  Prince,  he  would  suggest  to  them  the 
great  use  which  might  be  made  of  Mansfeld's  signet  in.  forg- 
ing passports  for  spies  and  other  persons  whom  it  might  be 
desirous  to  send  into  the  territory  of  the  royalists.  "  With 
these  or  similar  feints  and  frivolities,"  continued  G-erard, 
"  he  should  soon  obtain  access  to  the  person  of  the  said 
Nassau,"  repeating  his  protestation  that  nothing  had  moved 
him  to  his  enterprise  "  save  the  good  zeal  which  he  bore  to 
the  faith  and  true  religion  guarded  by  the  Holy  Mother 
Church  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Eoman,  and  to  the  service 
of  his  Majesty."  He  begged  pardon  for  having  purloined 
the  impressions  of  the  seals — a  turpitude  which  he  would 
never  have  committed,  but  would  sooner  have  suffered  a 
thousand  deaths,  except  for  the  great  end  in  view.  He  par- 
ticularly wished  forgiveness  for  that  crime  before  going  to 
his  task,  "  in  order  that  he  might  confess,  and  receive  the 
holy  communion  at  the  coming  Easter,  without  scruples  of 
conscience."  He  likewise  begged  the  Prince  of  Parma  to 
obtain  for  him  absolution  from  his  Holiness  for  this  crime  of 
pilfering — the  more  so  "as  he  was  about  to  keep  company 
for  some  time  with  heretics  and  atheists,  and  in  some  sort  to 
conform  himself  to  their  customs,  "t 

From  the  general  tone  of  the  letters  of  Gerard,  he  might 
be  set  down  at  once  as  a  simple,  religious  fanatic,  who  felt 
sure  that,  in  executing  the  command  of  Philip  publicly 
issued  to  all  the  murderers  of  Europe,  he  was  meriting  well 
of  God  and  his  King.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  an 
exalted  enthusiast,   but  not  purely  an  enthusiast.     The 

*  Rcnom  de  Finance  MS.,  loc.  cit.,  who  wrote  Lis  history  from  the  papers  of 
CJouncillor  d'AssoDleville. 

f  The  letter  is  contained  in  the  MS.  before  cited,  "  Particularitds  touchant 
B.  Gerard." 
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man's  character  offers  more  than  one  point  of  interest,  as  a 
psychological  phenomenon.  He  had  convinced  himself  that 
the  work  which  he  had  in  hand  was  eminently  meritorious, 
and  he  was  utterly  without  fear  of  consequences.  He  was, 
however,  by  no  means  so  disinterested  as  he  chose  to  repre- 
sent himself  in  letters  which,  as  he  instinctively  felt,  were 
to  be  of  perennial  interest.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  interviews 
with  Assonleville,  he  urged  that  he  was  a  poor  feUow,  and 
that  he  had  undertaken  this  enterprise  in  order  to  acquire 
property — to  make  himself  rich* — and  that  he  depended 
upon  the  Prince  of  Parma's  influence  in  obtaining  the  re- 
ward promised  by  the  ban  to  the  individual  who  should  put 
Orange  to  death. 

This  second  letter  decided  Parma  so  far  that  he  authorized 
Assonleville  to  encourage  the  young  man  in  his  attempt, 
and  to  promise  that  the  reward  should  be  given  to  him  in 
case  of  success,  and  to  his  heirs  in  the  event  of  his  death,  t 
Assonleville,  in  the  second  interview,  accordingly  made 
known  these  assurances  in  the  strongest  manner  to  Q-erard, 
warning  him  at  the  same  time,  on  no  account,  if  arrested, 
to  inculpate  the  Prince  of  Parma.  The  councillor,  while 
thus  exhorting  the  stranger,  according  to  Alexander's  com- 
mands, confined  himself,  however,  to  generalities,  refusing 
even  to  advance  fifty  crowns,  which  Balthazar  had  begged 
from  the  Governor- General  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  his  project.  J  Parma  had  made  simi- 
lar advances  too  often  to  men  who  had  promised  to  assassi- 
nate the  Prince  and  had  then  done  little,  and  he  was  resolute 
in  his  refusal  to  this  new  adventurer,  of  whom  he  expected 
absolutely  nothing.  Gerard,  notwithstanding  this  rebuff, 
was  not  disheartened.  "  I  will  provide  myself  out  of  my 
own  purse,"  said  he  to  Assonleville,  "and  within  six  weeks 
you  will  hear  of  me."  "  Go  forth,  my  son,"  said  Assonle- 
ville, paternally,  upon  this  spirited  reply,  "  and  if  you  suc- 
ceed in  your  enterprise,  the  King  will  fulfil  all  his  promises, 
and  you  will  gain  an  immortal  name  beside."  § 

*  "  Estant  povre  compagnon/*  etc. — Verhaal  van  do  Moordt,  etc.  Lo  Petit. 
Bor,  loc.  cit. 

t  " qu'on  procnreroit  en  sa  favour  on  de  ses  proches  hdritiera  les  mei> 

chdes  et  recompenses  promises  par  T^dict,  qni  fat  tonte  la  consolation  qn'il 
recent,  plus  propre  pour  le  retirer  et  divertir  que  ponr  I'encoumger  k  une  em- 
prinse  si  hazardeuse." — Eenom  de  Fi*ance  MS.,  loc.  cit. 

t  " et  aianct  D' Assonleville  traict^  la  dessus  avec  le  Prince  de  Parme 

fut  conclnd  que  on  n'avanceroit  rien  h  Balthazar  Gerard,  uou  pas  les  50  escus 
anxqnels  il  se  restraindoit,"  etc. — Ibid. 

§  Ibid.     Verhaal  van  de  Moordt.    Bor,  Meteren,  Le  Petit. 

VOL.  in.  "C.'o. 
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The  *^  inveterate  deUberatioA/'  thuB  tharongUy  manured, 
G}4rard  now  prooeeded  to  carry  into  effect.  He  came  to 
Delft,  obtained  a  hearing  of  YiUerB,  the  detgymaa  and  in- 
timate  friend  of  Orange,  showed  him  the  Mjuialeld  seak^ 
and  wafi,  iomewhat  againat  hia  will,  sent  to  Prance,  to  ex- 
hibit them  to  Mar6chal  Biron,  who,  it  was  thoagfat,  was  soon 
to  be  appointed  goyemor  of  Oambraj.  Through  Orange's 
recommendation,  the  Burgimdian  waa  received  into  the 
auite  of  Noel  de  Caron,  Seigneur  de  Schoneval,  then  setting 
forth  on  a  apedal  mission  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou.*  While 
in  ITrance,  Gerard  could  rest  neither  by  day  nor  night,  so  tor- 
mented was  he  by  the  desire  of  accomplishing  hia  project,  t 
and  at  length  he  obtained  permission,  upon  the  death  of  the 
Duke,  to  carry  this  important  intelligence  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  despatches  having  heesk  entrusted  to  him,  he 
travelled  post  haste  to  Delft,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  the 
letters  haa  hardly  been  delivered  bdfore  he  was  summonied 
in  person  to  the  chamber  of  the  Prinoe.  Here  waa  an  op- 
portunity suck  as  he  had  never  dared  to  hope  for.  The 
ardbi-enemy  to  the  Church  and  to  the  human  race,  whose 
death  would  confer  upon  his  destroys  weal:^  and  nobility 
in  this  world,  besides  a  crown  of  gl<»y  in  lie  next,  lay  un- 
armed, alone,  m  bed,  bef(»e  the  man  who  had  thirsted  seven 
long  years  for  his  blood. 

Balthaaar  could  scarcely  control  his  emotions  sufficiently 
to  answer  the  questions  which  the  Prinoe  addressed  to  him 
concerning  the  death  of  Anjou,J  but  Orange,  deeply  en- 
gaged with  the  despatches,  and  with  the  reflections  which 
th^  deeply-important  contents  suggested,  did  not  observe 
the  coimtenance  of  the  humble  Oalvinist  exile,  who  had 
been  recently  recommended  to  his  patronage  by  Villers. 
Gerard,  had,  moreover,  made  no  preparation  for  an  inter- 
view so  entirely  unexpected,  had  come  unarmed,  and  had 
fcarmed  no  plan  for  escape.  He  was  obliged  to  forego  his 
prey  when  most  within  his  reach,  and,  after  communicatiug 
all  the  information  which  the  Prince  required,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  chamber. 

It  was  Sundav  morning,  and  the  bells  were  toUing  for 
ohurch.  Upon  leaving  the  house  he  loitered  about  the 
court-yard,  furtively  examining  the  premises,  so  that  a  ser- 

*  CSonfiession  de  G^ntrcL    Verliaal  van  de  Moordt.     Bor,  Meieren,  Le  Petit, 
Hoofd,  ubi  sup. 
t  Verhaal  van  de  Moordt. 
t  Verhaal,  etc.    Bor,  Meteren,  Le  Petit. 
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geant  of  halberdiers  asked  him  why  he  was  waiting  there. 
Balthazar  meekly  replied  that  he  was  desirous  of  attending 
divine  worship  in  the  church  opposite,  but  added,  pointing 
to  his  shabby  and  travel^stained  attire,  that,  without  at  least 
a  new  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings^  he  wjis  unfit  to  join  the 
ccmgregation.  Insignificant  as  ever,  the  small,  pious,  dusiy 
stranger  excited  no  suspicion  ia  the  mind  of  the  gooo- 
natured  sergeant.  He  forthwith  spoke  of  the  wants  of 
Gerard  to  an  office,  by  whom  thejr  were  communicated  to 
Orange  himself,  and  the  Prince  instantly  ordered  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  given  him.*  Thus  Balthazar  obtained  from 
"William's  charity  what  Parma's  thrift  had  denied — ^a  fund 
for  carrying  out  his  pu^ose ! 

Next  morning,  with  the  money  thus  procured,  he  pur- 
chased a  pair  of  pistols^  or  small  carabines,  from  a  soldier, 
chaffering  long  about  the  price  because  the  vender  could 
not  supply  a  particular  kind  of  chopped  bullets  or  slugs 
which  he  desired,.  Before  the  sunset  of  the  following  day 
that  soldier  had  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart,  and  died  de- 
spairing, cm  bearing  for  what  pui^ose  the  pistols  had  been 

bought.t 

On  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  July,  158^,  at  about  half-past 
twelve,  the  Prince,  with  his  wife  on  his  arm,  and  followed 
by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  his  family,  was  going  to  the 
dining-room.  William  the  Silent  was  dressed  upon  that 
day,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  in  very  plain  fashion. 
He  wore  a  wide-leaved,  loosely-shaped  hat  of  dark  felt,  with 
a  silken  cord  round  the  crown — such  as  had  been  worn  by 
the  Beggars  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolt.  A  high  ruff 
encircled  his  neck,  from  which  also  depended  one  of  the 
Beggar's  medals,  with  the  motto,  "  Fideles  au  roy  jvsqyi^a  la 
hesace,^^  while  a  loose  surcoat  of  grey  ^Qze  cloth,  over  a 
tawny  leather  doublet,  with  wide,  slashed  underclothes,  com- 
pleted his  costume.  %  Gerard  presented  himself  at  the  door- 
way, and  demanded  a  passport.  The  Princess,  struck  with 
the  pale  and  agitated  countenance  of  the  man,  anxiously 
questioned   her  husband   concerning  the  stranger.     The 

*  Verhaal  ran  de  Moordt.     Bor,  Meteren,  Hoold,  loc.  cit. 

-^  t  " zig  op  *t  booren  van  *t  granwzaam  gebmik,  't  geen  er  de  Booswigt 

yan  gemacht  hadt,  nit  wanhoop,  met  twee  of  drie  poignaard  steeken  om  't  Icren 
bragt." — Van  Wyn  op  Wagenaer,  vii.  116. 

t  The  whole  dress  worn  by  the  Prince  on  this  tragical  occasion  is  still  to  be 
fleeE  at  the  Hagiw  in  the  National  Musenm. 

H  H  2 
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Prince  carelessly  observed  that  "  it  was  merely  a  person 
who  came  for  a  passport,"  ordering,  at  the  same  time,  a 
secretary  forthwith  to  prepare  one.  The  Princess,  still  not 
relieved,  observed  in  an  under-tone  that  "  she  had  never  seen 
80  villanous  a  coimtenance.''*  Orange,  however,  not  at 
all  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  Gerard,  conducted 
himself  at  table  with  his  usual  cheerftdness,  conversing 
much  with  the  burgomaster  of  Leewarden,  the  only  guest 
present  at  the  famUy  dinner,  concerning  the  political  and 
religious  aspects  of  Eriesland.f  At  two  o'clock  the  com- 
pany rose  from  table.  The  Prince  led  the  way,  intend- 
mg  to  pass  to  his  private  apartments  above.  The  dining- 
room,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  opened  into  a  little 
square  vestibule,  which  communicated,  through  an  arched 
passage-way,  with  the  main  entrance  into  the  court-yard. 
This  vestibule  was  also  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  wooden 
staircase  leading  to  the  next  floor,  and  was  scarcely  six  feet 
in  width.  J  Upon  its  left  side,  as  one  approached  the  stair- 
way, was  an  obscure  arch,  sunk  deep  in  the  wall,  and  com- 
pletely in  the  shadow  of  the  door.  Behind  this  arch  a 
portal  opened  to  the  narrow  lane  at  the  side  of  the  house. 
The  stairs  themselves  were  completely  lighted  by  a  large 
window,  half  way  up  the  flight.  The  Prince  came  from  the 
diaing-room,  and  began  leisurely  to  ascend.  He  had  only 
reached  the  second  stair,  when  a  man  emerged  from  the 
sunken  arch,  and  standing  within  a  foot  or  two  of  him,  dis- 
charged a  pistol  full  at  his  heart.  Three  balls  entered  his 
body,  one  of  which,  passing  quite  through  him,  struck  with 
violence  against  the  wall  beyond.  The  Prince  exclaimed  in 
Prench,  as  he  felt  the  wound,  "  O  my  God,  have  mercy  upon 
my  soul !     O  my  God,  have  mercy  upon  this  poor  people ! "  § 

*  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  iibi  sup. 

t  Historie  Balth.  Geraerts  alias  Serach,  etc. 

X  The  house  (now  called  the  Piinsen  Hof,  but  used  as  a  barrack)  still  pre- 
sents nearly  the  same  appearance  as  it  did  in  1584. 

§  Korto  Verhaal  van  de  Moordt,  etc. — Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd.  Doubts  have 
been  expressed  by  some  wiiters  as  to  the  probability  of  the  Prince,  thus  mor- 
tally wounded,  having  been  able  to  speak  so  many  words  distinctly.  (Seo 
Wagenaer,  Vad.  Hist.,  vii.  632,  and  note.)  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
on  the  subject.  The  circular  letter  of  the  states-general  to  the  respective  pro- 
vinces, diited  Delft,  July  12,  1584,  has  this  passage :  "  Die  corts  daei'van 
t*onser  grooten  leedwesen  ende  verdriete  overleden,  segghende  deselve  out  faea 
hebbende,  Mon  Dieu,  ayez  pitid  de  mon  &me  !  Mon  Dieu,  ayez  piti^  de  co 
pauvi-e  peuplel"  (Brieven  van  de  Gen.-staten.,  etc.,  nopende  de  dood  van 
heere  P.  van  Orangien.  Ordinaris  Dep.  Bock,  MS.,  1684,  f.  162,  Hague 
Archives.)    This  is  conclusive  evidence.    See  also  a  letter  from  young  Maurico 
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These  were  the  last  words  he  ever  spoke,  save  that  when 
his  sister,  Catherine  of  Schwartzburg,  immediately  after- 
wards asked  him  if  he  commended  his  soul  to  Jesus  Christ, 
he  faintly  answered,  "  Yes."  His  master  of  the  horse,  Jacob 
van  Maldere,  had  caught  him  in  his  arms  as  the  fatal  shot 
was  fired.  The  Prince  was  then  placed  on  the  stairs  for  an 
instant,  when  he  immediately  began  to  swoon.  He  was 
afterwards  laid  upon  a  couch  in  the  dining-room,  where  in  a 
few  minutes  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  wife 
and  sister.* 

The  murderer  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  through, 
the  side  door,  and  sped  swiftly  up  the  narrow  lane.  He 
had  almost  reached  the  ramparts,  from  which  he  intended 
to  spring  into  the  moat,  when  he  stumbled  over  a  heap  of 
rubbish.  As  he  rose,  he  was  seized  by  several  pages  and 
halberdiers,  who  had  pursued  him  from  the  house.  He  had 
dropped  his  pistols  upon  the  spot  where  he  had  committed 
the  crime,  and  upon  his  person  were  found  a  couple  of 
bladders,  provided  with  a  piece  of  pipe,  with  which  he  had 
intended  to  assist  himself  across  the  moat,  beyond  which  a 
horse  was  waiting  for  him.  He  made  no  effort  to  deny  his 
identity,  but  boldly  avowed  himself  and  his  deed.  He  wa» 
brought  back  to  the  house,  where  he  immediately  under- 
went a  preliminary  examination  before  the  city  magistrates. 
He  was  afterwards  subjected  to  excruciating  tortures ;  for 
the  fury  against  the  wretch  who  had  destroyed  the  Father 
of  the  country  was  uncontrollable,  and  William  the  Silent 
was.  no  longer  alive  to  intercede — as  he  had  often  done 
before — in  behalf  of  those  who  assailed  his  life. 

The  organization  of  Balthazar  Gerard  would  furnish  a 
subject  of  profound  study,  both  for  the  physiologist  and  the 
metaphysician.  Neither  wholly  a  fanatic,  nor  entirely  a 
ruflSan,  he  combined  the  most  dangerous  elements  of  both. 

of  Nassau  to  the  magistracy  of  Ghent,  relating  the  death  and  last  words  of 
his  father  in  similar  terms,  but  in  the  Flemish  tongue.  "  Maer  alzoo  do  lesto 
^oorded  van  zijno  Exc.  waeren,  myn  Godt !  ontfermt  U.  mynder  ziele,  myn 
Godt  I  ontfermt  uwer  ghemceute."  (De  Jonge,  Onuitg.  Sbukkeu.,  100 — 103. — 
Compare  R-egist.  der  Resolut.  HolL,  July  10,  1584  ;  Bor,  Auth.  Stukk.,  ii.  68.) 
The  Greffier  Cornelius  Aertsens,  writing  to  Brussels  on  the  11th  of  July  from 
Delft,  uses  precisely  the  same  language  :  "  Son  Exc.  est  trespass^  ot  fini  en 
Dieu,  n'aiant  parld  autre  chose  quo  ces  mots  bien  hauts — Mon  Dieu,  ayez  piti^ 
de  mon  kme;  et  apr6s,  Ayez  piti6  de  ce  pauvre  i)euple,  demeurans  les  deux 
demiers  mots  quasi  en  sa  bouche." — Relation  au  Mag.  de  Brux.,  No.  17,386^ 
Bib.  de  Bourg. ,  MS. 
*  Bor,  Meteren,  Hoofd,  ubi  sup.    Eistorie  B.  Gpraerts  alias  Serach. 
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cliaracters.  In  his  ptiny  body  and  mean  exterior  were  en- 
closed considerable  mental  powers  and  accomplishments,  a 
daring  ambition,  and  a  cotarage  almost  supernuifian.  Yet 
tiiose  qualities  led  him  only  to  form  upon  the  threshold  of 
life  a  deliberate  determination  to  achieve  greatness  by  the 
assassin's  trade.  The  rewards  held  out  by  the  ban,  com- 
bining with  his  religious  bigotry  and  his  passion  for  distinc- 
tion, fixed  all  his  energies  with  patient  concentration  upon 
Hhe  one  great  purpose  for  which  he  seemed  to  have  been 
born,  and  after  seven  years'  preparation,  he  had  at  last 
fulfilled  his  design. 

Upon  being  interrogated  by  the  magistrates,  he  manifested 
neither  despair  nor  contrition,  but  rather  a  quiet  exultation. 
**  Like  David,"  he  said,  "he  had  slain  Goliath  of  Qath."* 
"When  falsely  informed  that  his  victim  was  not  dead,  he 
showed  no  credulity  or  disappointment.  He  had  discharged 
three  poisoned  balls  into  the  Prince's  stomach,  and  be  knew 
that  death  must  have  already  ensued.f  He  expressed  regret, 
however,  that  the  resistance  of  the  halberdiers  had  prevented 
him  from  using  his  second  pistol,  and  avowed  that  if  he  were 
a  thousand  leagues  away  he  would  return  in  ord^*  to  do  the 
deed  again,  if  possible.  He  deliberately  wrote  a  detailed 
confession  of  his  crime,  and  of  the  motives  and  manner  of 
its  commission,  takiQg  care,  however,  not  to  implicate  Parma 
in  the  transaction.  After  sustaining  day  after  day  the  most 
horrible  tortures,  he  subsequently  related  his  interviews  with 
Assonleville  and  with  the  president  of  the  Jesuit  college  at 
Treves,  adding  that  he  had  been  influenced  in  his  work  by 
the  assurance  of  obtainiug  the  rewards  promised  by  the 
ban.  J  During  the  intervals  of  repose  from  the  rack  he 
conversed  with  ease,  and  even  eloquence,  answering  all 
questions  addressed  to  him  ^th  apparent  sincerity.  His 
constancy  in  suffering  so  astounded  his  judges  that  they 
believed  him  supported  by  witchcraft.  "  Ecce  homo  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  from  time  to  time,  with  insane  blasphemy,  as  he 
raised  his  blood-streaming  hea^d  from  the  bench.  In  order 
to  destroy  the  charm  which  seemed  to  render  him  insensible 

,;   •  Haraei  Annales,  iii.  363. 

t  " J'fli  ce  jourd'hui  tir^  et  d^bend^  celle  portant  ks  trois  bailee  contve 

I'estomach  du  diet  Prince  d'Orange,"  etc. — Confesdoii  de  GMrard.     " en 

heeft  hem  also  met  een  pistolet  onder  2^ne  mantel  met  dr^  fenijnige  ende  geke> 
tende  looten  aen  een  gehecbt  geladeu  zijnde  aeu  die  tieppen  vander  eetidatsen 
Terwacht,"  etc. — Histoiie  B.  Geraerts  alias  Serach. 

t  Yerkaal  Tan  de  Moordi.    Bor,  Meteren. 
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to  pain,  they  sent  for  the  shirt  of  a  hospital  patient,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sorcerer.  When  clothed  in  this  garment, 
however,  Balthazar  was  none  the  less  superior  to  the  arts 
of  the  tormentors,  enduring  all  their  inflictions,  accordii^ 
to  an  eje-witness,  '^  without  once  exclafiming,  Ah  me !''  and 
avowing  that  he  would  repeat  his  enterprise,  if  possible, 
were  he  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  in  consequence.  Some  o£ 
those  present  refused  to  believe  that  he  was  a  man  at  all. 
Others  asked  him  how  long  since  he  had  sold  himself  to  the 
devil  P  to  which  questions  he  replied,  mildly,  that  he  had 
no  acquaintance  whatever  vdth  the  devil.  He  thai^ed  the 
judges  politely  for  the  food  which  he  received  in  prisoxi, 
and  promised  to  recompense  them  for  the  favor.  Upon 
being  asked  how  that  was  possible,  he  replied,  that  he  would' 
serve  as  their  advocate  in  Paradise.* 

The  sentence  pronounced  against  the  assassin  was  exe- 
crable— a  crime  against  the  memory  of  tiae  great  man  whom 
it  professed  to  avenge.  It  was  decreed  that  the  right  hand 
of  Gerard  should  be  burned  off  with  a  red-hot  iron,  thalb 
his  flesh  should  be  torn  from  his  bones  with  pincers  in  six 
different  places,  that  he  should  be  quarter^  and  ddsem- 
boweUed  aUve,  that  his  heart  should  be  torn  from  his  bosom 
and  flung  in  his  face,  and  that,  Anally,  his  head  should  be 
taken  off.  Not  even  his  horrible  crime,  with  its  endless 
consequencQS,  nor  the  natural  frenzy  of  indignation  which 
it  had  excited,  could  justify  this  savage  decree,  to  rebuke 
which  the  murdered  hero  might  have  almost  risen  from  the 
sleep  of  death.  The  sentence  was  literaUy  executed  on  the 
14th  of  July,  the  criminal  supporting  its  horrors  with  the 
same  astoni^ing  fcnrtitude.  So  calm  were  his  nerves,  crip* 
pled  and  half  roasted  as  he  was  ere  he  moimted  the  scaffold, 
that  when  one  of  the  executioners  was  slightly  injured  in 
the  ear  by  the  flying  from  the  handle  of  the  hammer  with 
which  he  was  breaking  the  fatal  pistol  in  pieces,  as  the  first 
step  in  the  execution — a  circumstance  which  produced  a 
general  laugh  in  the  crowd — a  smile  was  observed  upon 

*  Yerhaal  van  de  Moodt,  Bor,  Metertfn. — "  — '—  miris  jo  n*ay  ony  de  ma  via 
xme  plus  grande  resolution  d'homme  ny  Constance,  il  n'a  onuques  dit  'Ay  my/ 
xnais  en  tons  tourmens  s'est  tenu  sans  dire  mot,  et  sm*  totis  interrogatoires  a 
repondu  bien  Apropos  6t  avee  bonne  suite,  quelquefois  que  voulez-vous  Mre 
de  moy  ?  je  suis  resolu  de  mourir  aussy  d'une  mort  cntelle  que  je  n'ensse  laiM^ 
mon  entreprinse  ni  encore  si  j'^tois  libre  la  laisseroie,  comme  que  je  deusse 
mourir  mille  morts,"  etc. — Extrait  d'une  Relation  falte  k  ceux  du  Magistrat  dft 
Bruzelles,  par  Comeille  Aertsens,  alore  leur  Greffier,  11  Juillet,  1584.  Bib.  de 
Bouig.  MS.,  No.  17,386,  Historie  B.  Qeraerts  alias  Serach. 
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Balthazar*s  face  in  sympathy  with  the  general  hikrity.  His 
lips  were  seen  to  move  up  to  the  moment  when  his  heart 
was  thro^-nin  his  face — "Then,"  said  a  looker-on,  "  he  gave 
up  the  ghost."*  • 

The  reward  promised  by  Philip  to  the  man  who  should 
murder  Orange  was  paid  to  the  heirs  of  Gerard.  Parma 
informed  his  sovereign  that  the  "  poor  man"  had  been  exe- 
cuted, but  that  his  father  and  mother  were  stiU  living,  to 
whom  he  recommended  the  payment  of  that  "merced"  which 
"the  laudable  and  generous  deed  had  so  well  deserved." t 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  excellent  parents,  en- 
nobled and  enriched  by  the  crime  of  their  son,  received, 
instead  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  crowns  promised  in  the 
ban,  the  three  seignories  of  Lievremont,  Hostal,  and  Damp- 
martin,  in  the  Franche  Comt6,  and  took  their  place  at  once 
among  the  landed  aristocracy.J  Thus  the  bounty  of  the 
Prince  had  ftirnished  the  weapon  by  which  his  life  was 
destroyed,  and  his  estates  supplied  the  fund  out  of  which 
the  assassin's  family  received  the  price  of  blood.  At  a  later 
day,  when  the  unfortunate  eldest  son  of  Orange  returned 
from  Spain  after  twenty-seven  years'  absence,  a  changeling 
and  a  Spaniard,  the  restoration  of  those  very  estates  was 
offered  to  him  by  Philip  the  Second,  provided  he  would  con- 
tinue to  pay  &  fixed  proportion  oj  their  rents  to  the  family  of 
his  father's  murd-erer.  The  education  which  Philip  AVilliani 
had  received,  under  the  King's  auspices,  had,  however,  not 
entirely  destroyed  all  his  human  feelings,  and  he  rejected 
the  proposal  with  scorn. §  The  estates  remained  with  the 
Gerard  family,  and  the  patents  of  nobility  which  they  had 
received  werie  used  to  justify  their  exemption  from  certain 
taxes,  until  the  union  of  Tranche  Comt6  with  France,  when 
a  French  governor  tore  the  documents  in  pieces  and  tram- 
pled them  under  foot.  || 

William  of  Orange,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  was  aged 

*  Extrait  d'une  Relation  de  Corneillo  Aei-tsens  (14  Juillet,  1584).  He  was 
present  at  all  tbe  tortures  and  at  the  execution,  and  drew  np  his  rcjiort  the 
same  day.  Manuscript  before  cited. — Compare  Meteren,  Bor,  Lo  Peiit,  His- 
toric B.  Genici'ts  alias  Serach. 

t  Relation  du  Due  de  Panne  au  Roy  Phil.  XL,  12  Aodt,  1581. — "  Le 
pauvre  homme  est  deraeur^  prisoniiier.  L'acte  est  tel  qu'il  mdrite  gnindo 
louange,  et  je  me  vais  informant  des  parens  du  deffunt,  duquel  j'enteiuls  le 
pero  et  la  m6re  6tre  encoii'es  vivans,  pour  aprte  supplier  V.  M.  lour  fairo  lo 
merc&do  qu'une  si  g^ndreuse  resolution  mdrite." — MS.  before  cited. 

X  MS.  before  cited.  §  Van  Kampou,  i.  545. 

II  Van  d.  Vynct,  iii.— Notes  of  Tarte  and  Kcia'cubcrg. 
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fifty-one  years  and  sixteen  days.  He  left  twelve  children. 
By  his  first  wife,  Anne  of  Egmont,  he  had  one  son,  Philip, 
and  one  daughter,  Mary,  afterwards  married  to  Count  Ho- 
henlo.  By  his  second  wife,  Anna  of  Sarony,  he  had  one 
son,  the  celebrated  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  two  daughters, 
Anna,  married  afterwards  to  her  cousin,  Count  William 
Louis,  and  Emilie,  who  espoused  Emanuel,  son  of  the  Pre- 
tender of  Portugal.  By  Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  his  third 
wife,  he  had  six  daughters ;  and  by  his  fourth,  Louisa  de 
Coligny,  one  son,  Erederic  "William,  afterwards  stadholder 
of  the  republic  in  her  most  palmy  days.*  The  Prince  was 
entombed  on  the  3rd  of  August,  at  Delft,  amid  the  tears  of 
a  whole  nation,  t  Never  was  a  more  extensive,  unaffected, 
and  legitimate  sorrow  felt  at  the  death  of  any  human  being. 


The  life  and  labors  of  Orange  had  established  the  eman- 
cipated commonwealth  upon  a  secure  foundation,  but  his 
death  rendered  the  union  of  all  the  Netherlands  into  one 
republic  hopeless.  The  efforts  of  the  Malcontent  nobles, 
the  religious  discord,  the  consummate  ability,  both  political 
and  military,  of  Parma,  all  combined  with  the  lamentable 
loss  of  William  the  Silent  to  separate  for  ever  the  southern 
and  Catholic  provinces  from  the  northern  confederacy.  So 
long  as  the  Prince  remained  alive,  he  was  the  Eather  of  the 
whole  country ;  the  Netherlands — saving  only  the  two  Wal- 
loon provinces — constituting  a  whole.  Notwithstanding  the 
spirit  of  faction  and  the  blight  of  the  long  civil  war,  there 
was  at  least  one  country,  or  the  hope  of  a  country,  one 
strong  heart,  one  guiding  head,  for  the  patriotic  party 
throughout  the  land.  Philip  and  Granvelle  were  right  in 
their  estimate  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
Prince's  death ;  in  believing  that  an  assassin's  hand  could 
achieve  more  than  all  the  vriles  which  Spanish  or  Italian 
statesmanship  could  teach,  or  all  the  armies  which  Spain  or 
Italy  could  muster.  The  pistol  of  the  insignificant  G6rard 
destroyed  the  possibility  of  a  united  Nether Jand  state,  while 
during  the  life  of  William  there  was  union  in  the  policy, 
unity  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

In  the  following  year,  Antwerp,  hitherto  the  centre 

*  Bor,  ubi  sup.     Archives,  ubi  sup.     Meteren,  xii.  216. 
t  Bor,  xviu.  433.     Metei-eu,  xii.  215.     Hoofd,  xx.  896. 
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around  which  all  the  nfttianal  interests  and  historical  evi 
group  themselveB,  fell  before  the  scientific  efforts  of 
The  city  which  had  so  long  heen  the  freest,  as  well  as 
moat  opulent,  capital  in  Europe,   sank  for  ever  to  tl 
position  of  a  provincial  town.      With  its  fall,   combioi 
witii  other  eircumstsnces,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  iua» 
rate  in  anticipation,  the  final  separation  of  the  Netlierlandtft, 
was  completer.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  death  of  Onrag^i 
whose  formal  inauguration  as  sovereign  Count  bad  not  y 
taken  place,  the  states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  reassumt 
the  sovereignty.    The  commonwealth  which  Williara  lii 
liberated  for  ever  from  Spanish  tyranny  oontiuned  to  exit 
aa  a  great  and  fiourishiog  republic  during  more  ttias  tw< 
centuries,  under  tbe  successive  stadbol  derates  of  Ms 
and  descendants. 

His  liie  gave  esistence  to  an  independent  country — his 
death  deiined  its  limits.  Had  he  lived  twenty  years  longer, 
it  is  probable  that  the  seven  provioees  would  have  beea 
seventeen  ;  and  that  the  Spanish  tjtie  would  have  been  for 
ever  eitinguished  both  in  Nether  Germany  and  Celtae 
Gftul.  Altbough  there  was  to  be  the  length  pf  two  hitmaa 
generations  more  of  warfare  ere  Spain  acknowledged  the 
new  government,  yet  before  the  termination  of  that  period 
the  united  states  had  become  the  first  naval  power  and. 
one  of  the  moat  considerable  commonwealths  in  the  worldjii 
while  the  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  political  indepesi 
dence  of  the  land,  together  with  tiie  total  espulsion  of  i ' 
snoient  fweign  tyranny  from  the  soil,  had  been  achiei 
ere  the  eyes  of  William  were  closed.  The  republic  fxirtoJ^i 
in  fact,  from  the  moment  of  the  abjuration  in  1581. 

The  history  of  the  rise  of  the  IN'etherlasd  EepubKo 
been  at  the  same  time  the  bit^raphy  of  William  the  %lent> 
Thia,  while  it  gives  unity  to  tiie  narrative,  renders  an  elabo- 
rate description  of  his  character  superfluous.  That  life  woa 
a  noble  Christian  epic ;  inspired  with  one  great  purpose 
from  its  commencement  to  its  close ;  the  stream  flowinU_ 
ever  from  one  fountain  with  expanding  fulness,  but  retaiui 
all  its  original  purity.  A  few  general  observotiona  are 
which  are  necessary  by  way  of  conclusion. 

In  person.  Orange  was  above  the  middle  height,  perfectly . 
well  made  and  sinewy,  but  rather  spare  than  stout.  Hmj 
eyes,  hair,  beard,  and  complexion  were  brown.  His  bead 
WB  small,  Hymmetrically  shaped,  combining  the  alertneas! 
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and  compactness  characteristic  of  the  soldier,  with  the  cs^ 
pacious  brow  furrowed  prematurely  with  the  horizontal 
lines  of  thought,  denoting  the  statesman  and  the  sage. 
His  physical  appearance  was,  therefore,  in  harmony  with 
his  organization,  which  was  of  antique  model.  Of  his 
moral  qualities,  the  most  prominent  was  his  piety.  He  was 
more  than  anything  else  a  religious  man.  Prom  his  trust 
in  God,  he  ever  derived  support  and  consolation  in  the 
darkest  hours.  Implicitly  relying  upon  Almighty  wisdom 
and  goodness,  he  looked  danger  in  the  face  with  a  constant 
smile,  and  endured  incessant  labors  and  trials  with  a  se- 
renity which  seemed  more  than  human.  "While,  however, 
his  soul  was  full  of  piety,  it  was  tolerant  of  error.  Sincerely 
and  deliberately  himself  a  convert  to  the  Eeformed  Church, 
he  was  ready  to  extend  freedom  of  worship  to  Catholics  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  Anabaptists  on  the  other,  for  no  man 
ever  felt  more  keenly  than  he,  that  the  reformer  who  be- 
comes in  his  turn  a  bigot  is  doubly  odious. 

His  firmness  was  allied  to  his  piety.  His  constancy  m 
bearing  the  whole  weight  of  as  unequal  a  struggle  as  men 
have  ever  undertaken,  was  the  theme  of  admiration  even  to 
his  enemies.  The  rock  in  the  ocean,  "  tranquil  amid  raging 
biUows,"  was  the  favorite  emblem  by  which  his  friends  ex* 
pressed  their  sense  of  his  firmness.  A  prince  of  high  rank 
and  with  royal  revenues,  he  stripped  himself  of  station, 
wealth,  almost  at  times  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
and  became,  in  his  country's  cause,  nearly  a  beggar  as  well 
as  an  outlaw.  Ten  years  after  his  <leath,  the  accoimt  between 
his  executors  and  his  brother  John  amounted  to  one  millioaa 
four  hundred  tiiousand  florins*  due  to  the  Count,  secured 
by  various  pledges  of  real  and  personal  property,  and  it  was 
finally  settled  upon  this  basis.  He  was  besides  largely  in- 
debted to  every  one  of  his  powerful  relatives,  so  that  the 
payment  of  the  incumbrances  upon  his  estate  very  nearly 
justified  the  fears  of  his  children.  While  on  the  one  handi 
therefore,  he  poured  out  these  enormous  sums  like  wateu, 
and  firmly  refused  a  hearing  to  the  tempting  offers  of  thft 
royal  government,  upon  the  other  hand  he  proved  the  dis- 
interested nature  of  his  services  by  declining,  year  after 
year,  the  sovereignty  over  the  provinees;  and  by  only 
accepting,  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  when  refusal  had 

*  Bor,  xviii.  438. 
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become  almost  impossible,  the  limited,  constitutional  supre- 
macy over  that  portion  of  them  which  now  makes  the 
realm  of  his  descendants.  He  lived  and  died,  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  country :  "  Q-od  pity  this  poor  people  ! " 
were  his  dying  words. 

His  intellectual  faculties  were  various  and  of  the  highest 
order.  He  had  the  exact,  practical,  and  combining  quali- 
ties which  make  the  great  commander,  and  his  friends 
claimed  that,  in  military  genius,  he  was  second  to  no  captain 
in  Europe.*  This  was,  no  doubt,  an  exaggeration  of  partial 
attachment,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Emperor  Charles  had 
an  exalted  opinion  of  his  capacity  for  the  field.  His  fortifi- 
cation of  Philippeville  and  Charlemont,  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy — ^his  passage  of  the  Meuse  in  Alva's  sight — his  un- 
fortunate but  well-ordered  campaign  against  that  general — 
his  sublime  plan  of  relief,  projected  and  successfully  di- 
rected at  last  from  his  sick  bed,  for  the  besieged  city  of 
Leyden — wiU  always  remain  monuments  of  his  practical 
military  skill. 

Of  the  soldier's  great  virtues — constancy  in  disaster,  de- 
votion to  duty,  hopefulness  in  defeat — ^no  man  ever  pos- 
sessed a  larger  share.     He  arrived,  through  a  series   of 
reverses,  at  a  perfect  victory.     He  planted  a  free  common- 
wealth under  the  very  battery  of  the  inquisition  in  defiance 
of  the  most  powerful  empire  existing.     He  was,  therefore,  a 
conqueror  in  the  loftiest  sense,  for  he  conquered  liberty  and 
a  national  existence  for  a  whole  people.     The  contest  was 
long,  and  he  feU  in  the  struggle,  but  the  victory  was  to  the 
dead  hero,  not  to  the  living  monarch.     It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  he  always  wrought  with  inferior  instru- 
ments.    His  troops  were  usually  mercenaries,  who  were  but 
too  apt  to  mutiny  upon  the  eve  of  battle,  while  he  was 
opposed  by  the  most  formidable  veterans  of  Europe,  com- 
manded successively  by  the  first  captains  of  the  age.    That, 
with  no  lieutenant  of  eminent  valor  or  experience,  save  only 
his  brother  Louis,  and  with  none  at  all  after  that  chieftain's 
death,  "William  of  Orange  should  succeed  in  baffling  the 
efforts  of  Alva,  Eequesens,  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  Alex- 
ander Earnese — men  whose  names   are  among  the   most 
brilliant  in  the  military  annals  of  the  world — is  in  itself 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  warlike  ability.     At  the  period  of 

*  "Belli  ai-tibus  neniinem  suo  tempore  parem  habuit,"  says  Ev.  Reyd.,  Ann. 
iiL  59. 
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his  death  he  had  reduced  the  number  of  obedient  provinces 
to  two ;  only  Artois  and  Hainault  acknowledging  Philip, 
while  the  other  fifteen  were  in  open  revolt,  the  greater  part 
having  solemnly  forsworn  their  sovereign. 

The  supremacy  of  his  political  genius  was  entirely  beyond 
question.  He  was  the  first  statesman  of  the  age.  The 
quickness  of  his  perception  was  only  equalled  by  the  caution 
which  enabled  him  to  mature  the  results  of  his  observations. 
His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  profound.  He  governed 
the  passions  and  sentiments  of  a  great  nation  as  if  they  had 
been  but  the  keys  and  chords  of  one  vast  instrument ;  «nd 
his  hand  rarely  failed  to  evoke  harmony  even  out  of  the 
wildest  storms.  The  turbulent  city  of  Ghent,  which  could 
obey  no  other  master,  which  even  the  haughty  Emperor 
could  only  crush  without  controlling,  was  ever  responsive 
to  the  master-hand  of  Orange.  His  presence  scared  away 
Imbize  and  his  bat-like  crew,  confounded  the  schemes  of 
John  Casimir,  frustrated  the  wiles  of  Prince  Chimay,  and 
while  he  lived,  Ghent  was  what  it  ought  always  to  have  re- 
mained, the  bulwark,  as  it  had  been  the  cradle,  of  popular 
liberty.     After  his  death  it  became  its  tomb. 

His  power  of  dealing  with  his  fellow-men  he  manifested 
in  the  various  ways  in  which  it  has  been  usually  exhibited  by 
statesmen.  He  possessed  a  ready  eloquence — sometimes  im- 
passioned, oftener  argumentative,  always  rational.  His  in- 
fluence over  his  audience  was  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
that  country  or  age ;  yet  he  never  condescended  to  flatter 
the  people.  He  never  followed  the  nation,  but  always  led 
her  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  honor,  and  was  much  more 

Erone  to  rebuke  thq  vices  than  to  pander  to  the  passions  of 
is  hearers.  He  never  failed  to  administer  ample  chastise- 
ment to  parsimony,  to  jealousy,  to  insubordination,  to  in- 
tolerance, to  infidelity,  wherever  it  was  due,  nor  feared  to 
confront  the  states  or  the  people  in  their  most  angry 
hours,  and  to  tell  them  the  truth  to  their  faces.  "While, 
therefore,  he  was  ever  ready  to  rebuke,  and  always  too 
honest  to  flatter,  he  at  the  same  time  possessed  the  eloquence 
which  could  convince  or  persuade.  He  knew  how  to  reach 
both  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  his  hearers.  His  orations, 
whether  extemporaneous  or  prepared — his  written  messages 
to  the  states-general,  to  the  provincial  authorities,  to  the 
municipal  bodies — his  private  correspondence  with  men 
of  all  rankSy  from  Emperors  and  Kings  down  to  secre- 
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taries,  and  even  cliildren***4Lll  sbow  an  ee»j  flow  of  language, 
%  fulness  of  thought,  a  power  of  expression  rare  in  that  age, 
a  fund  of  histories!  alluiiion,  a  eonsiderahle  power  of  imagi- 
nation, a  warmth  of  sentiment,  a  breadth  of  yiew,  a  direct- 
ness of  purpose-^a  range  of  qualities,  in  short,  which 
would  in  themsejlyes  have  stamped  him  as  one  of  th^mastexk. 
minds  of  his  century,  had  there  been  no  other  monument  to 
his  memory  than  the  remains  of  his  spdien  or  written 
eloquence.  The  bulk  of  his  performances  ia  this  depart- 
ment was  inrodiffious.  Not  cTcn  Philip  was  more  indus- 
trious in  the  cf^inet.  Not  eyen  Granvelle  held  a  more 
fieu^ile  pen.  He  wrote  and  spoke  equally  well  in  French, 
Gbrman,  or  Flenush ;  and  he  possessed,  besides,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Latin.  The  weight  of  his  correspondence  alone 
would  have  abnost  sufficed  for  the  common  industry  of  a 
lifetime,  and  although  many  Tolumes  of  his  speeches  and 
letters  have  been  published,  there  remain  in  the  various  * 
archives  of  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  many  documents 
from  his  hand  which  will  probably  neyer  see  the  light. 
The  efforts  made  to  destroy  the  Neth^lands  by  the  most 
laborious  and  jpainstaking  of  tyrants  were  counteracted  by 
the  industry  of  the  most  indefEitigable  of  patriots. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  many  characteristics  deserving  of 
grave  censure,  but  bis  enemies  have  adopted  a  simpler  pro- 
cess. They  have  been  able  to  detect  few  flaws  in  his  nature, 
and  therefore  have  denounced  it  in  gross.  It  is  not  that 
his  character  was  here  and  there  defective,  but  that  the 
eternal  jewel  was  false.  The  patriotism  was  counterfeit; 
the  self-abnegation  and  the  generosity  were  counterfeit.  He 
was  governed  only  by  ambition — ^by  a  desire  of  personal 
advancement.  They  never  attempted  to  deny  his  talents, 
his  industry,  his  vast  sacrifices  of  wealth  and  station  ;  but 
they  ridiculed  the  idea  that  he  could  have  been  inspired  by  , 
any  but  unworthy  motives.*     Grod  alone  knows  the  heart  of 

*  "A  man  bora  to  the  greatest  fame,"  says  Bentivoglio,  "if,  content  with 
his  fortunes,  he  had  not  sought  amid  precipices  for  a  still  greater  one.*'  While 
paying  homage  to  the  extraordinary  genius  of  the  Prince,  to  his  energy,  e\o- 
qfience,  perspicacity  in  all  kinds  of  ajOfairs,  his  absolute  dominion  over  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and  his  consummate  skill  in  improving  his  own  posi- 
tion and  taking  advantage  of  the  false  moves  of  his  adversary,  the  Cai'diual 
proceeds  to  accuse  him  of  "  ambition,  frauds  audaeity,  and  rapacity. "  The  last 
qualification  seems  sufi&ciently  absurd  to  those  who  haTe  even  superfidally 
studied  the  life  of  William  the  Silent.  Of  course,  the  successive  changes  of  re- 
ligion by  the  Prince  are  ascribed  to  motives  of  interest — "Videsi  variare  di 
fiieligione  secondo  che  yario  d'inteiessi.    I>a  fandxUlo  la  Ocmuoiia  f4  Luterono. 
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man.  He  alone  can  imweanre  the  tangled  ricem  of  human 
motives,  and  detect  the  hidden  springs  of  human  action,  but 
as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  a  careful  observation  of  undi^* 
puted  facts,  and  by  a  diligent  collation  of  public  and  privafce 
documents,  it  would  seem  that  no  man — not  even  Washings 
ton— has  ever  been  inspired  by  a  purer  patriotism.  At  any 
rate,  the  charge  of  ambition  and  self-seeking  can  only  be 
answered  by  a  reference  to  the  whole  picture  which  these 
volumes  have  attempted  to  portray.  The  words,  the  deeds 
of  the  man  are  there.  As  much  as  possible,  his  inmost  soul 
k  revealed  in  his  confidential  letters,  and  he  who  looks  in  a 
right  spirit  will  hardly  fail  to  find  what  he  desires. 

Whether  cwHIginally  of  a  timid  temperament  or  not,  he  was 
certainly  possessed  of  perfect  courage  at  last.  In  siege  and 
battle — ^in  the  deadly  air  of  pestilential  cities— in  the  long 
exhaustion  of  mind  and  body  which  comes  from  unduly  pro- 
tracted labOT  and  anxiety — amid  the  countless  conspiracies 

Passato  in  Fiandra  mostrossi  Cattolico.  Al  principio  della  livolte  si  dichlaQa 
fjEtntore  delle  nuove  sette  ma  non  professore  manifesto  d'  alcuna ;  sinche  final- 
mente  gli  parve  di  segtdtar  quella  de'  Calvinisti,  come  la  piti  contraria  di  tutte 
alia  Beligione  CattoMoa  sosteauta  dal  134  di  Spagna." — (Guerra  di  Fiandra,  p. 
2,  U  ii.  276.)  The  Cardinal  does  not  add  tliat  the  conversion  of  the  Prince  to 
the  i*eformed  religion  was  at  the  blackest  houi'  of  the  Reformation.  Cabrera 
is  cooler  and  coarser.  According  to  him  the  Prince  was  a  mere  impostor.  The 
Emperor  even  had  b«en  often  cautioned  as  to  his  favorite's  an'ogance,  deceit, 
and  ingvatituda,  and  warned  that  the  Prince  was  "a  fox  who  would  eat  up  all 
his  M^esty's  chickens."  While  acknowledging  that  he  "could  talk  well  of  pub- 
lic aflfaira/'  and  that  he  **  entertained  the  ambassadors  and  nobility  with  splen- 
dor and  magniftoence,"  the  historian  proclaims  him,  however,  "  faithless  and 
laendadouB,  a  flatterer  and  a  cheat." — (Cabrera,  v.  233.)  We  have  seen  that 
Tassis  accused  the  Prince  of  poisoning  Count  Bossu  with  oystei-s,  aad  that 
Strada  had  along  story  of  his  attending  the  deathbed  of  that  nobleman  in  order 
to  sneer  at  the  viaticutm.  We  have  also  seen  the  simple  and  heartfelt  regret 
which  the  Prince  expressed  in  his  private  letters  for  Bossu's  death  and  the  solid 
service  which  he  renidered  to  him  in  life.  Of  false  accusations  of  this  nature 
there  was  no  end.  One  of  the  most  atrocious  has  been  recently  resuscitated. 
A  certain  Chiistophe  de  Holstein  accused  the  Prince  in  1578  of  haviug  insti- 
gated him  to  murdsr  Duke  Enc  of  Brunswick.  The  assassin  undertook  the  job, 
but  seems  to  have  been  deterred  by  a  mysterious  bleeding  at  his  nose  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  business.  As  this  respectable  witness,  by  his  own  confession, 
JuA  nuirdered  his  own  brother,  for  money,  and  two  merchants  besides,  had 
moreover  been  concerned  in  the  killing  or  plundering  of  a  "curate,  a  monk, 
and  two  hermits,"  and  had  been  all  his  life  a  professional  highwayman  und 
assassin,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  his  statements  Probably  a 
tiionsand  such  calumnies  were  circulated  at  different  times  against  the  Prince. 
Yet  the  testimony  of  this  wretehed  malefactor  is  gi*avely  reproduced,  at  the 
expiration  of  near  three  centuries,  as  if  it  were  admissible  in  any  healthy  court 
of  historical  justice.  Truly  says  the  adage  :  "  calomniez  toujoui-s,  il  en  restera 
qiielque  chose." — See  Compte  Rendu  de  la  Com.  Boy.  d'Hist.,  torn,  xi.,  Bmx- 
elles,  1846.  Notice  sur  les  aveux  de  Chr.  de  Holstoin,  etc.  etc.,  par  le  Dr, 
Ooremans,  pp.  10—18. 
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of  assassins — he  was  daily  exposed  to  death  in  every  shape. 
Within  two  years,  five  different  attempts  against  his  life 
had  been  discovered.  Bank  and  fortune  were  offered  to  any 
malefactor  who  would  compass  the  murder.  He  had  already 
been  shot  through  the  head,  and  almost  mortally  wounded. 
Under  such  circumstances  even  a  brave  man  might  have  seen 
a  pitfall  at  every  step,  a  dagger  in  every  hand,  and  poison 
in  every  cup.  On  the  contrary  he  was  ever  cheerftd,  and 
hardly  took  more  precaution  than  usual.  "  God  in  his 
mercy,"  said  he,  with  unaffected  simplicity, "  will  maintain  my 
innocence  and  my  honor  during  my  life  and  in  future  ages. 
As  to  my  fortune  and  my  life,  I  have  dedicated  both,  long 
since,  to  his  service.  He  will  do  therewith  what  pleases 
Him  for  his  glory  and  my  salvation.  ***  Thus  his  suspicions 
were  not  even  excited  by  the  ominous  face  of  Gerard,  when 
he  first  presented  himself  at  the  dining-room  door.  The 
Prince  laughed  off  his  wife's  prophetic  apprehension  at  the 
sight  of  his  murderer,  and  was  as  cheerml  as  usual  to  the 
last. 

He  possessed,  too,  that  which  to  the  heathen  philosopher 
seemed  the  greatest  good — ^the  sound  mind  in  the  sound 
body.  His  physical  frame  was  after  death  found  so  perfect 
that  a  long  life  might  have  been  in  store  for  him,  notwith- 
standing all  which  he  had  endured.  The  desperate  illness 
of  1574,  the  frightful  gunshot  wound  inflicted  by  Jaureguy 
in  1582,  had  left  no  traces.  The  physicians  pronounced 
that  his  body  presented  an  aspect  of  perfect  health. t  His 
temperament  was  cheerful.  At  table,  the  pleasures  of  which, 
in  moderation,  were  his  only  relaxation,  he  was  always  ani- 
mated and  merry,  and  this  jocoseness  was  partly  natural, 
partly  intentional.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  his  country's 
trial,  he  affected  a  serenity  which  he  was  far  from  feeling, 
so  that  his  apparent  gaiety  at  momentous  epochs  was  even 
censured  by  dullards,  who  could  not  comprehend  its  philo- 
sophy, nor  applaud  the  flippancy  of  William  the  Silent.  J 

He  went  through  life  bearing  the  load  of  a  people's  sor- 
rows upon  his  shoulders  with  a  smiling  face.  Their  name 
was  the  last  word  upon  his  lips,  save  the  simple  affirmative, 
with  which  the  soldier  who  had  been  battling  for  the  right 

*  Apologie,  p.  133.  t  Reydani,  iii.  69. 

t  "  Imprimis  inter  cibos  hilaris  et  velut  omnium  securus  :  quA  re  et  tetricos 
Atque  arrogantiores  nonnullos  offendit,  qui  simulatam  sa,epe  et  coactam  cam 
laetitiain  baud  capiebant :  cum  illius  aspectu  cuucti  refoverentur,  illius  ex  yulta 
spei  quisque  aat  desperationis  cauBsam  sumeret." — £y.  Beyd.,  ubi  sup. 
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all  his  lifetime,  commended  his  soul  in  dying  "  to  his  great 
captain,  Christ. "  The  people  were  grateful  and  affectionate, 
for  the  J  trusted  the  character  of  their  "Father  WiUiam," 
and  not  all  the  clouds  which  calumny  could  collect  ever 
dimmed  to  their  eyes  the  radiance  of  that  lofty  mind  to 
which  they  were  accustomed,  in  their  darkest  calamities,  to 
look  for  light.  As  long  as  he  lived,  he  was  the  guiding-star 
of  a  brave  nation,  and  when  he  died  the  little  children  cried 
in  the  streets.* 

*  lateral  expression  in  the  official  report  made  by  the  Greffier  Comeille  Aert- 
sens:  "Dent  par  tonte  la  ville  Ton  est  en  si  grand  deuil  tellement  qne  les  potits 
enfans  en  plenrent  par  les  rues." — Relation  faite  k  cenz  du  Magistrat  de  Bruz- 
dies,  11  Jnillet,  1584,  MS.,  Bib.  de  Bonrg.,  No.  17,386. 
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AccoKDy  signed  betwemi  Margaret  of 
Farma  and  confederated  Netherlaod 
nobles,  1566,  i.  484;  of  29th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1576,  between  Sancho  d'Ayila 
and  Connt  Oberstein,  iiL  36. 

Address,  royal,  issued  by  Alya  after 
the  fall  of  Harlem,  iL  393. 

Adrian  VL ,  Pope,  denounces  the  crimes 
of  the  Church,  1.  70. 

Aerschot,  Dnke  of,  his  birth  and  cha- 
racter, i.  90 ;  quarrels  with  Egmomt, 
and  refuses  to  join  league  against 
Granvelle,  326 ;  appointed  Governor 
of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  after  its 
evacuation  by  Spanish  troops,  iii. 
107 ;  selfishness  of  his  character  and 
motives,  108;  is  distrusted  by  all 
pai-ties,  ib, ;  oath  of  allegiance  ad- 
ministered to  him  by  Escovedo,  ib. ; 
his  falseness  both  to  Don  John  and 
Prince  of  Orange,  141;  informs 
Don  John  that  Prince  of  Orange  is 
meditating  a  forcible  seizure  of  his 
pei-son,  142 ;  gives  Orange  private 
information  concerning  the  govona- 
ment,  and  sends  him  intercepted 
letters  from  his  enemies,  ib. ;  deserts 
Don  John,  and  makes  up  to  Orange 
again,  after  failure  of  tiio  former's 
plan  against  Antwerp  citadel,  171 ; 
head  of  the  cabal  to  bring  Archduke 
of  Austria  to  Netherlands,  195 ;  di»- 
content  of  people  with  his  appoint- 
ment as  Governor  of  Flanders,  196 ; 
his  entry  into  Ghent  as  Governor 
of  Flanders^  ib. ;  suspicions  enter- 
tained of  him  by  Beformed  party 


there,  ^. ;  capitulates  to  insui^irats 
of  Ghent,  203;  i»  taken  prisoner  by 
them,  ib. 

Alava,  Don  Francis  de,  forged  letter 
from,  to  Margaret  of  Parma,  iL  28  ; 
report  to  Philip  on  state  of  Nether- 
lands  and  conduct  of  Alva,  296. 

Aldegonde,  St.  Philip  de  Mamix,  lord 
of,  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  Com- 
promise, i.  412;  his  character  and 
attainments,  415 ;  address  to  con- 
gress of  Dort  in  behalf  of  Prince  of 
Orange,  ii.  324 ;  despatched  to  Har- 
lem by  Prince  of  Orange,  to  make  a 
thorough  change  in  body  of  magis- 
tracy, 365 ;  his  life  saved  by  capture 
of  Spanish  Admiral  Bossu,  419 ;  is 
released  from  prison,  and  despatched 
on  secret  mission  to  Orange  and  the 
estates,  iL  488 ;  report  of  estates  in 
answer  to  his  propositions,  ib. ;  is  sent 
as  chief  of  a  mission  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  to  oflRar  to  her  the 
sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
522 ;  leaves  England  without  having 
effected  his  purpose,  524;  lays  before 
estates  meagre  result  of  bis  mission, 
ib. ;  his  despair  at  religious  telei'anoe 
of  Prince  of  Orange,  iii.  129. 

AleuQon,  Duke  of,  and  Ai^ou,  iutrigUM 
of  Catholic  Netherhiud  nobltw  with, 
iii.  238;  his  ohoraoter  and  oareer, 
239;  relations  with  Pilnoa  of  Omiigo, 
241 ;  despatobss  envoys  to  states- 
general  of  Netbsrlanib  and  tu  Orange, 
to  oflfor  assistance  after  battle  of 
GomblottrSi^^i  ongHtgomsutsQuter^p* 

lid 
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into  between  him  and  states-general 
of  KethcrlHnds,  244 ;  departure  from 
Netherlands,  281 ;  exchange  of  cour- 
t«qr  with  estates,  282;  policy  of 
elocting  him  for  sovereign  of  Nether- 
lands, 391 ;  limitations  to  be  put  to 
bis  power,  395 ;  arrives  in  Nether- 
lands in  1581,  at  the  head  of  five 
thousand  troops,  396 ;  departs  for 
England,  ib. ;  special  mission  from 
estates  proceeds  to  England  to  make 
arrangements  for  his  former  instal- 
lation as  sovereign  of  Netherlands, 
398 ;    returns  to  Netherlands,   ac- 
companied by  a  number  of  English 
gentiemen,  399 ;  is  received  at  Flush- 
big  by  Orange  and  deputation  from 
states-gener^,  t&. ;  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, 400;  his  character  and 
capacities,  ib. ;  ceremony  of  his  in- 
auguration, ib. ;   procession  escort- 
ing him  to  Antwerp,  403;  festive 
reception  within  the  city,  404 ;  pro- 
hibitions against  Catholic  worship 
raised,  405  ;  constitution  signed  by 
him  at  Bonieanx,  iZ>. ;  is  suspected 
of  complicity  in  attempted  assassi- 
nation of  Orange,  408 ;  is  foimally 
accepted  as  Duke  of  Gueldres  and 
Lord  of  Friesland,  424 ;  scheme  to 
poison  him  and  Orange,  ib.  ;  cere- 
monies of  his  reception  at  Ghent 
interrupted  by    an    attack  on  his 
troops  by  Parma,  425 ;  first  whis- 
perings of  treason   against  Orange 
and  against  the  states,  426 ;  plot  for 
seizing  the  most  important  cities  by 
surprise,  and  making  himself  abso- 
lute master,  427  ;  failure  of  the  plot 
at  Bruges,  428;   mendacious  asse- 
verations used  to  allay  suspicions  of 
his  plot  against  Antwerp,  429  ;  at- 
tempt upon  the  city,  430 ;    total 
failure,  433 ;  indignation  of  French 
noblemen  in  his  suite  at  his  treachery, 
434 ;  causes  of  his  defeat  at  Ant- 
werp, 435;    effrontery  evinced  in 
subsequent    communications    with 
Orange    and    with    magistracy    of 
Antwerp,    436 ;    declares    attempt 
upon  Antwei-p  to  have  been  quite 
nnezpected  by  him,  439 ;  efforts  at 
reconciliation,  440;  intrigues  with 
agents  of  Parma,  443 ;  provisional 
accord  signed  between  him  and  pro- 
vinces, 26th  and  28th  March,  448 ; 
leaves  Netherlands  never  to  return, 
ib. ;  enters  into  renewed  negotiations 


with  states-general,  456 ;  is  taken  ill 
and  dies,  ib. 

Alkmaar,  city  of,  its  ritnation,  ii.  395  ; 
is  invested  by  Don  Frederic  de 
Toledo,  ib. ;  heroic  repulses  of  the 
assault,  399;  raising  of  the  si^^ 
402. 

Alva,  Ferdinando  Alvares  ^e  Toledo, 
Duke  of,  his  enmity  to  Bxlj  (Somes, 
i.    131;    at    first  not  beloved  by 
Philip  II.,  132 ;  edipsed   by  Bay 
Gomez,  ib. ;  believed  to  be  hesita- 
ting and  timid,  ib. ;  his  condact  of 
Italian  campaign,  145 ;  signs  treaty 
of  peace  with  Pope  Paul  IV.,  147  ; 
negotiates  with   King  of  France  a 
scheme  for  extirpation  of  Protest- 
antism, 208;  advises  Philip  to  dis- 
semble with  Netherland  nobles,  209 ; 
his  advice  to  Philip  about  Granvelle's 
dismissal,  350 ;  accompanies  Queen 
of  Spain  to  Bayonne  to  meet  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici,  388;  instructed  hy 
Philip  to  promote  in  every  way  plan 
for  simultaneous  destruction  of  here- 
tics in  France  and  in  Spanish  d<mii- 
nions,i&. ;  diplomatic  tident  revealed 
in  the  letters  fh>m  Bayonne,  ib.  ; 
proposes  secret  league  against  Pro- 
testants, 399 ;  despatched  f^m  If a- 
drid  with  a  Spanish  army  to  crush 
the  remaining  liberties  of  Nether- 
lands, ii.  70;   his  suitableness  for 
task  assigned  to  him  in  Netherlands, 
88 ;  his  great  military  attainments, 
89 ;  his  descent,  education,  and  early 
career,  ib. ;  cause  of  his  hatred  to 
Egmont,  91 ;  his  character  and  man- 
ners, 92;  his  pei'sonal  appearance, 
94  ;  exquisiteness  of  the  army  with 
which  he  proceeded  to  Netherlands, 
ib.  ;  commanders  of  this  army,  ib, ; 
embarks    at    Carthagena  on    10th 
May,  95 ;    order  of  march   of  his 
army,  ib.  ;   armies  of  observation 
hovering  on  his  flanks,  96  ;  encamps 
within  Netherland  tenitory  without 
having  encountered  any  opposition, 
ib. ;  his  contempt  for  Regent  and 
people,  ib.  ;  begins  to  receive  trem- 
bling welcomes  fi*om  cities  and  au- 
thorities, 97 ;  his  first  meeting  with 
Egmont,  ib. ;  his  reception  by  Mar- 
garet of  Parma,  98  ;  circular  letters 
from  the  King  and  the  Regent  com- 
mand unconditional  submission  to 
his  orders,  100;  distributes  his  troops 
through    the  principal  cities,   and 
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demands  the  keysof  ihem,  101 ;  par- 
X>ose  for  which  he  was  despatched 
to  Netherlands,  i&.  ;  his  treacherous 
proceedings  to  entrap  Horn,  104 ; 
informs  Philip  of  success  of  his  plan, 
'  109;  establishes  Council  of  Troubles, 
117;  is  assisted  in  the  choice  of 
member^  byViglius,  119 ;  his  zealous 
attendance  in  Council  of  Troubles  or 
Blood-Council,  122;  is  appointed 
Croyemor-General  of  Netherlands, 
127 ;  propositions  made  to  him  by 
French  Court,  129 ;  despatches  an 
auxiliary  force  to  France,  130  ;  his 
plan  for  seizing  the  person  of  the 
Count  de  Buren,  son  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  135 ;  ferocious  reply  to 
magistracy  of  Antwei'p  when  solicit- 
ing mercy  for  imprisoned  citizens, 
136 ;  his  reply  to  appeals  in  favoui* 
of  Egmont  and  Horn,  143 ; '  first 
measure  taken  against  patriot  army, 
160 ;  his  wrath  at  loss  of  battle  of 
Holy  Lion,  170 ;  atrocious  measures 
ligainst  nobles  taken  in  consequence, 
171 ;  his  cruelly  ambiguous  answer 
to  Countess  of  Egmont,  173;  in- 
creased hatred  of  him  in  consequence 
of  execution  of  Egmont  and  Horn, 
183;  measures  taken  to  avenge  the 
defeat  of  Aremberg,  185 ;  routs 
Nassau  near  Groningen,  188 ;  de- 
feats him  again  at  Jemmingen,  191 ; 
destroys  Nassau's  army  near  Sel- 
waert  Abbey,  192 ;  returns  to 
Utrecht,  and  beheads  an  old  woman, 
195 ;  repairs  to  Brussels  and  recom- 
mences his  pei'secutions  against  citi- 
sens,  207;  his  plans  of  campaign 
against  William  of  Oi'ange,  218; 
incidents  of  the  campaign,  220  ;  re- 
turns in  triumph  to  Brussels  after 
discomfiture  of  William  of  Orange, 
228 ;  causes  monument  to  be  erected 
to  himself,  229 ;  quarrel  with  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  239;  severe 
measures  against  English  subjects, 
241 ;  continuation  of  atrocious  re- 
ligious persecutions,  ib.  ;  signal 
marks  of  the  Po}>e's  approbation  of 
his  im>ceeding8,  243;  new  scheme 
of  taxation  kid  before  provincial 
estates  of  Brussels,  245;  atrocious 
means  used  for  enfordng  new  ^stem 
of  taxation,  249 ;  begs  to  be  re- 
called from  Netherlands,  252 :  pro- 
claims an  amnesty,  255;  renewed 
contentions  with  estates  at  Nether- 


lands on  the  subject  of  taxes,  281 ; 
symptoms  of  declining  power,  284 ; 
his  opinion  of  scheme  against  Queen 
of  England,  287;  pinidential  and 
artful  remonstrances  against  Philip's 
instructions,  288 ;  sends  assassins  to 
England  to  attempt  the  life  of  the 
Queen,  290 ;  his  successor  in  Ne-  '* 
therlands  appointed,  291 ;  protesta- 
tions of  love  for  Netherlands,  292  ; 
interview  with  Alava  at  Brussels, 
294;  open  revolt  against  his  new 
tax,  297 ;  his  I'age  at  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful revolt  of  various  provinces 
and  cities,  319  ;  despatches  his  son 
to  lay  siege  to  Mons,  320 ;  consents 
to  abolish  tax  of  tenth  penny  on 
condition  of  a  yearly  supply  from 
estates,  321 ;  congratulates  Philip 
on  sack  of  Mechlin,  ordered  by  him- 
self, 350;  blasphemous  account  of 
atrocious  proceedings  against  Nar- 
den,  360 ;  relations  with  Medina 
CoeU,  392;  attempts  to  win  back 
the  allegiance  of  other  cities  after 
the  fall  of  Harlem,  393 ;  letters  to 
Philip  on  the  subject  of  Alkmaar, 
396;  suspicions  against  King  of 
Fi'ance,  403  ;  his  position  in  Nether- 
lands in  1573,  and  relations  with 
vaiious  individuals  there,  419  ;  sur- 
reptitious departure  from  Amster- 
dam, 421 ;  final  depaiiiui'e  from 
Netherlands,  422;  number  of  per- 
sons executed  in  Netherlands  during 
his  government,  423;  close  of  his 
career,  ib. ;  retrospective  view  of  his 
great  milil^ry  talents,  ib, ;  his  igno- 
rance and  want  of  skill  as  a  finan- 
cier, ib, ;  his  character  as  an  ad- 
ministrator of  civil  and  judicial 
afiairs,  ib.  ;  parting  advice  on  leav- 
ing Netherlands,  424 ;  his  inconceiv- 
able craelty,  ib.  ;  vindication  of  tlie 
view  given  of  his  character,  425, 
426  note. 

Amnesty,  proclaimed  at  Antwerp  in 
1570,  ii.  255 ;  exceptions  in,  256 ; 
dissatisfaction  inth,  257 ;  published 
1554,  462;  effect  pi*oduced  by  it, 
463. 

Amsterdam,  its  critical  position  during 
siege  of  Harlem,  ii.  375 ;  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Prince 
of  Orange,  iii.  226 ;  various  schemes 
set  on  foot  by  estates  of  the  pro-, 
vinces  to  gain  the  city,  ib. ;  treaty 
of  "  Satis&iction"   at  length  esta- 
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liUahed,  227 ;  plot  for  pUdng  city  in 
tiM  bandB  of  Don  John  by  aid  of 
Swedish  ships,  232 ;  mnnidiHd  re- 
Tolntion  in,  i&.  ;  incidents  of  popular 
Morements,  233. 

AoalMiptists,  their  excesses,  i.  71 ;  per- 
■eention  of,  ib. 

Aaasbro,  Gaspaid  d',  a  ^panidi  mcr- 
ohant  of  Antwerp,  savod  from  bank- 
raptcy  by  Philip  II.  on  condition  of 
aHsassiuating  I^uce  of  Orange,  iii. 
411. 

Antwerp,  city  of,  its  commercial  great- 
ness, 1.  74 ;  origin  of  its  name  and 
esentcheon,  ib. ;  its  great  oommerdal 
booses,  ib. ;  its  ciric  institutions, 
76 ;  state  of  schools,  ib. ;  gorgeous 
pageantries  in  honour  of  Philip  II., 
122 ;  rejoicings  at  supposed  birth  of 
heir  of  Philip  and  Haiy,  124 ;  on 
occasion  of  truce  of  Yaueellcs,  138 ; 
rejoicings  at  oondusion  of  peace  of 
Oateau  Cambresis,  181 ;  popiUar  out- 
break at,  on  occasion  of  execution 
of  Christopher  Smit^,  374;  effects 
of  republication  of  edicts  and  canons 
of  Trent  on  prosperity  of  city,  403  ; 
enthosiastic  reception  of  William  of 
Orange  in  1666,  466 ;  tumult  at,  in 
consequence  of  defeat  of  sectarian 
force  at  Ostrawell,  ii.  64 ;  ipbraits 
to  receive  a  garrison,  70 ;  building 
of  citadel  of,  130 ;  description  of 
citadel,  ib.  ;  magistracy  of  Antwerp 
solicit  mercy  for  imprisoned  citizens, 
136  ;  proclamation  of  amnesty  at,  in 
1670,  256 ;  seized  by  mutinous 
Spanish  troops,  456  ;  engagements 
entered  into  by  citisens  to  rid  them- 
selves of  mutineers,  458;  is  again 
menaced  by  the  -Spanish  mutineers, 
iii.  35 ;  its  flourishing  state  in  the 
midst  of  general  desolation,  ib.  ; 
measures  of  defence,  37;  confused 
councils,  39 ;  zeal  of  citizens  of  all 
ranks  in  defence  of  city,  40 ;  first 
cannonade  from  the  citadel,  41 ;  ex- 
ertions of  Ohampigny,i5.  ;  themorn- 
ingbefore  the  attack,  42 ;  the  attack, 
44 ;  incidents  of  tiie  struggle,  45 ; 
destruction  of  the  city,  47  ;  horrible 
massacre,  ib. ;  atrocious  acts  com- 
mitted by  Spanish  soldiery  to  extort 
gold  from  citizens,  48 ;  dreadful 
spectacle  presented  by  the  city  after 
the  massacre  and  pillage,  50  ;  specu- 
lations of  victors,  62 ;  statistics  of 
the  slain,    64;    negotiations    with 


German  tvoopB  after  Beizuxe  of  cita- 
del by  De  Bears,  165;  fligbi  of 
mercenariee,  166 ;  abortive  mMempt 
made  by  Duke  of  Ajoijoia  to  flabe 
the  dty,  430 ;  imndeots  of  stn^j^ 
between  burghers  and  fiilowfiii  of 
Duke  of  Aiqou,  432;  defenee  ef  their 
oondoct  published  l^  the  juitfaosilies 
of  the  city,  440. 

Antwerp,  citadel  o^  pk»taaiido<MHtber- 
plots  for  obtaining  poaaeaakm  o^  Sii. 
163 ;  eventually  gained  for  eotatco, 
165;  razed  to  the  gnmnd  on  aide 
towards  dty,  177;  pop«lsr  fory 
againct  statue  of  Alva,  ib. 

Apology  of  Prinoe  of  Orange  in  xeply 
to  Ban  of  King  of  Spain,  iii.  368. 

Arehitectnre  of  Netherlands,  L  464; 
deetmotion  of  architectunal  nMwn- 
ments  by  iiaage-breakeray  465 ;  ca- 
thedial  of  Antwerp,  466. 

Aremberg  and  Meghen  deifiatched  ivith 
a  Spanish  force  against  Levis  of 
Nassau,  ii.  162 ;  meets  Nassau  aear 
the  monastocy  <^  the  Holy  laon, 
166;  is  de&ated,  167;  his  death, 
169. 

Aristocracy,  diancter  of,  at  conuneace- 
ment  of  Begeney  of  Margacet  of 
Parma,  i.  221 ;  views  entertained 
by,  with  regard  to  the  Church,  224. 

Armenteros,  Thomas  de,  despaiehcd 
by  Begent  to  Spain,  i  333;  his 
character,  ib. ;  his  instructions^  ib. ; 
his  first  interview  with  Philip,  335 ; 
his  cupidity  and  venality,  369 ;  his 
confidential  intimacy  with  B^[«nt. 
ib. 

Army,  rate  of  payment  in  Netherlands, 
ii.  525  note. 

Arras,  367;  monidpal  revolution  ef- 
fected by  Gosson,  iii.  289  ;  oounter- 
revolution,  290. 

Arsons,  Pierre,  pvesideut  of  Artois, 
memorializes  Alva  in  favour  <«f  Eg. 
mont,  ii.  166. 

Artois,  estates  of,  thdr  address  to 
Philip  IL  on  his  dopartore  from  Ne- 
therlands, i.  188. 

Austria,  Don  John  of,  bis  romantic 
entry  into  Netherlands,  iii.  61 ;  his 
birth,  66 ;  eariy  education,  67 ; 
theatrical  disdosure  of  his  imperial 
descent,  68 ;  enmity  between  bim 
and  Don  Ou'los,  69 ;  his  campaigns 
against  the  Moors  and  the  Xurks, 
ib.  ;  battle  of  Lepanto,  71  ;  spread 
of  his  fame,  73;  disobedience  to 
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Philip,  74;  lis  lijvQB  upon  Mary 
Stuart  and  the  kiiksdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Seotland,  75 ;  is  appointed 
Govemor-Goneral  of  the  Nether- 
lands, ib. ;  stops  at  Paris  on  his 
'way  to  NeUierlands,  and  beoomes 
enamoured  of  Queen  of  NavaiTe, 
76 ;  his  personal  heanty,  ib.  ;  oom- 
paiison  between  him  and  Wilj^am  of 
Orange,  77  ;  instmeiions  furnished 
to  him  by  Philip,  78 ;  false  position 
in  which  he  was  placed  in  Nether- 
lands, ib. ;  citizens  of  Namur  for- 
bidden to  take  oath  of  allegiance  to 
him  until  he  Jbas  complied  with  pre- 
liminary denoands  of  estates,  82 ; 
first  intenaew  with  estates- general 
at  Lttzombiirg,  83 ;  demands  made 
by  deputies,  ib. ;  reply  to  theon,  84 ; 
new  discussions  with  rdeputies  from 
estates  at  Huy,  88 ;  freedom  of  tone 
used  by  deputies,  id.  ;  his  reply  to 
three  questions  put  by  deputies,  ib. ; 
declares  his  intention  not  to  main- 
tain the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  «*&. ;  alter- 
cations with  deputies,  90;  conces- 
sions offered  by  him,  91 ;  virtually 
accedes  to  Pacification  of  Ghent,  ib.  ; 
desires  and  endeavours  to  conciliate 
Prince  of  Orange,  99  ;  his  views  as 
to  position  held  by  O^range  in  esti- 
mation of  Netherland  people,  £b. ; 
repairs  to  Louvain,  103 ;  his  affa- 
bility and  populari1y,.i&.;  intercedes 
with  Philip  in  favour  of  oommanders 
of  Spanish  troops  withdrawn  from 
Netherlands,  107  ;  lus  triumphal 
entrance  into  Brussels,  109  ;  his 
hatred  of  Netherlands,  110  ;  his 
eorreQK)ndence  wiUi  and  betoayal 
by  Antonio  Perez,  ib. ;  letters  to 
Philip  on  ills  poidjion  in  Nether- 
lands, 111 ;  on  relations  with  Bug- 
land,  113 ;  letters  to  Perez  on  same 
Bulgects,  116  ;  fcurther  communica- 
tions to  Philip  on  the  sasne  «u1]|)ect8, 
124 ;  makes  new  advances  to  Orange, 
128 ;  issues  edict  eommanding  strict 
enforcement  of  Canons  of  Trent, 
139 ;  his  intrigues  with  German 
troops  in  Netherlands,  141 ;  con- 
stant fears  of  caipture  or  assassina- 
tion, lb,  ;  flies  &om  ^^'ussels  to 
Mechlin,  142  ;  is  informed  by  Aer- 
schot  thatPrinoe.of  Orange  is  ptaii- 
ning.a  violent  fieisore. of  hispeison, 
ib. ;  repairs  to  Namur  to  gpraet  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  146 ;  chivalrous 


reception  given  to  Queoi  pf  Navarre* 
147 ;  treaoherous  seiisare  of  Castle 
of  Namur,  ISO ;  plan  ;for  seizure 
of  citadel  of  Aii>mei^,  151 ;  reite- 
rated complaints  io  e^tes  of  eon- 
spirades  against  his  life,  161;  de- 
mands that  soldiers  and  citizens 
throughout  Brabant  shall  be  dis- 
Aimed,  «2>. ;  and  that  a  list  of  per- 
sons quaMed  to  sit  in  ^eneiul 
assembly  shall , be  submitted  to  him 
for  ehminatiiHi,  162;  requires  that 
estates  shall  oease  to  hold  commu- 
AJcation  with  Prince  of  Orange  if 
he  does  not  fulfil  Tseaty  .of  Ghent 
ib.  ;  requests  to  be  pr<mded  with 
a  body::gnai.'d,  ib. ;  reply  of  estates 
to  these  demands,  <&(. ;  bis  secret 
practices  discovet'od  by  interception 
of  his  letters,  ib.  :  fuiious  com- 
plaints of  intrigues  of  Orange,  1^3  ; 
Insult  of  his  prqjeots  on  Antwerp 
Ca^e,  ib.  ;  rage  at  fiEiilure  of  his 
plan  on  Antwerp  citadel,  167 ;  ex- 
traordinary demands  addressed  by 
him  to  estates  in  letter  of  7th  of 
August,  1677,  ib. ;  letter  to  Jlm- 
press-dowager  his  sister,  oharaoter- 
idng  the  Netherlands  as  a  bad 
people,  and  the  Prinoe  of  Orange  as 
a  perverse  and  heretic,  tyrant,  169  ; 
his  courtiers  begin  to  desert  him, 
171 ;  letter  to  estates  dated  13th 
August,  1577,  expressive  of  his  ex- 
treme desire  ior  peace,  4b.  ;  reply 
of  estates  to  this  letter,  intimating 
that  ihis  interested  leiters  proved 
him  unworUiy  of  itheir  confidence, 
172;  arraogeokont  with  Ayanyonte 
and  Idiaquez  for  return  of  Spanish 
troops  to  Flanders,  174  ;  ineveasing 
bluntncss  of  .tone  assumed  by  estates 
in  their  ooi*re«pondeiice  with  him, 
i&. ;  csjbegoi'iealropnditions  of  recon- 
ciliation  stipulated  byee^tes,  175  ; 
aUempted  justification  of  his  own 
conduct  in  reply  to  estates,  176 ; 
requests  a  iormal  conference  with 
es^es. accompanied  by  an  exchange 
of  hostages,  177;  new  aad  harder 
couditionsimposed  on  him  by  estates 
after  arrival  of  Prinee  of  Orange  in 
.Brussels, .  185 ;  his  extreme  indig- 
naiion  at  these  j^ropasals,  186; 
leaves  Namur  for  Lnxembu^g  after 
,havii]^  despatched  a  final  commu- 
jiication  to  estates,  187;  intrigues 
with  Duke  of  Guise,^191;  deolaied 
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bj  estatW'genoral  an  enemy  of  the 
conntiy,  1^0 ;  letter  to  Emperor  of 
German  J  oi^ng  him  to  adopt  the 
cause  of  Spanish  government  in  Ne- 
therlands, 213 ;  threat  nttered  in 
interview  with  English  envoy,  Ley- 
ton,  214  ;  collects  an  army  at  Luz- 
emborg,  215  ;  change  in  his  appear- 
ance, ib.  ;  issnes  a  proclamation 
French,  German,  and  Flemish,  i&.  ; 
military  advantages  i>os8es8ed  by 
him,  216  ;  privileges  conferred 
on  him  by  the  Pope,  217;  towns 
taken  by  him  after  battle  of  Gem- 
blours,  and  atrocities  committed, 
224  ;  preparations  for  new  cam- 
paign, 230 ;  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
rouse  the  King  to  a  more  decisive 
policy,  ib. ;  issues  manifesto  dissolv- 
ing estates,  general  and  provincial, 
231 ;  renewed  attempts  at  concilia- 
tion with  estates,  244 ;  convention 
submitted  to  him  by  states-general, 
246 ;  is  rejected  by  him  as  iniqui- 
tous, 247 ;  forced  to  inactivity  in 
his  fortified  camp  of  Bouge,  gives 
himself  up  to  despondency,  253  ; 
melancholy  letter  to  Andrew  Doria, 
ib. ;  idem  to  Pedro  Mendoza,  254 ; 
idem  to  Philip  11. ,  ib.  ;  feeling 
death  approaching,  apx>oints  Alex- 
ander Famese  to  be  his  successor, 
256  ;  his  death  supi>osed  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  poison,  ib. ;  his  funeral 
lites,  ib.  ;  mode  in  which  his  body 
was  transported  through  France  to 
Spain,  258  ;  presentation  of  the 
corpse  to  Philip,  ib.  ;  retrospective 
view  of  his  character  and  capacities, 
259. 

Atistria,  Maximilian  of,  marries  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  i.  47 ;  his  crafty  po- 
licy, 48 ;  Governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands during  minority  of  his  chil- 
dren, ib. ;  is  taken  prisoner  by  the 
citizens  of  Bruges,  ib.;  is  released  by 
the  other  estates,  49  ;  swears  to  the 
treaty  with  the  Flemings,  ib.  ;  suc- 
ceeds to  the  imperial  throne,  50 ; 
intrigues  to  be  elected  Pope,  66. 

Austria,  House  of,  accession  of,  i.  48 ; 
obtains  absolute  dominion  over 
Flanders  and  other  provinces,  49. 

Austria,  Matthias,  Archduke  of,  in- 
vited to  Brussels  by  Catholic  nobles, 
iii.  188  ;  escapes  seci*etly  from 
Vienna,  and  repaira  to  Netherlands, 
190;  opposition  of  Queen  of  Eng- 


land to  his  nomination,  191 ;  is  re- 
ceived at  Antwerp  by  Orange,  192 ; 
is  accepted  as  Governor- General  of 
Netherlands,  208 ;  limitation  of  his 
power  as  such,  ib. ;  articles  forming 
basis  on  which  he  was  accepted,  ib. ; 
ceremony  of  his  inauguration,  210 ; 
summons  meeting  of  estates  at 
Antwerp  to  remonstrate  against  ne- 
gotiations with  Anjou,  365  ;  departs 
from  Netherlands,  389  ;  insignifi- 
cance of  part  played  by  him  there, 
391. 

Auto-da-f^  on  return  of  Philip  II.  to 
Spain,  i.  193;  description  of  cere- 
monials observed  at,  282,  283. 

Avila,  Don  Sancho  d',  successful  ope- 
rations against  Louis  of  Nassau  at 
Maestricht,  ii.  446;  defeats  Louis 
in  battle  of  Mook,  448  ;  opens  com- 
munication with  mutineers  while 
holding  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  iiL 
23  ;  recognized  as  chief  of  the  mu- 
tiny, 36  ;  gains  over  the  leaders  of 
the  German  forces  in  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  ib, 

Bakkerzeel,  confidential  secretary  of 
Egmont,  his  character  and  influence 
over  his  master,  i.  393 ;  his  influ- 
ence over  Egmont,  and  excessive  cru- 
elty, ii.  11 ;  aiTested  the  same  day  as 
his  master,  108;  is  subjected  to  the 
torture  to  extract  his  secrets,  113  ; 
is  executed  by  order  of  Alva,  207. 

Ban,  against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  is- 
sued by  the  King  of  Spain,  iii.  368. 

Bandes  d'oi*donuance,  standing  army  of 
Netherlands,  i.  184. 

Bardez,  WiUiam,  a  warm  partizan  of 
Prince  of  Orange,  effects  a  muni- 
cipal revolution  in  Amsterdam,  iii. 
232.  ' 

Bartholomew,  the  massacre  of,  ii.  332 ; 
rejoicings  ckused  by,  in  Spanish 
camp  before  Mens,  335. 

Batavia,  island  of,  i.  2. 

Batavians,  characteristics  of,  i.  4  ;  es- 
teem in  which  they  were  held  by 
Rome,  5  ;  form  an  alliance  with 
Kome,  11  ;  help  Germanicus  to 
crush  the  liberties  of  their  Ger- 
man kindred,  12  ;  extinction  of 
name,  17. 

Batenburg,  is  despatched  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  but  in-egular  force, 
to  relieve  Harlem,  ii.  382 ;  his  plans 
discovered    by  Spaniards,   id.  ;    is 
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slain,  and  his  troops  utterly  routed, 
383. 
Bavaria,  Duke  William  of,  established, 
as  Lord    of   Hainault,  i.    36 ;    is 
succeeded  hj  his  brother  Albei't, 

Beauvoir,  Philip  de  Lannoj,  Sei- 
gneur de,  attach  and  disperses  Tho- 
louse's  force  at  Ostrawell,  ii.  53. 

Bede,  or  Request  made  to  the  estates 
in  1556,  i.  140. 

Beggars,  the  Wild,  origin  of  the  bro- 
therhood, ii.  138;  cruelties  perpe- 
trated hy  them,  ib. ;  of  the  Sea,  laws 
given  to  them  by  Flince  of  Orange, 
278 ;  assembled  by  Boisot,  for  tiie 
relief  of  Leyden,  469. 

Bergh,  Count  Van  den,  brother-in-law 
of  Orange,  abandons  his  trust  and 
flies  the  country,  ii.  356 ;  serious  con- 
sequences to  patriot  cause,  ib. ;  de- 
livers up  the  important  town  of  Ziit- 
fen  to  Parma,  iii.  451 ;  is  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  452;  he  and  all  his 
sons  take  service  under  Philip,  ib. 

Berghen,  Marquis  of,  his  detestation 
of  system  of  persecution,  i.  298; 
refuses  to  sign  letter  of  nobles  to 
Philip,  complaining  of  Granvelle, 
329;  his  sickness  and  death  at 
Madrid,  ii.  114 ;  confiscation  of  his 
property,  116. 

Berlaymont,  Baron,  his  character,  L 
91  ;  member  of  State-Council  ap- 
pointed by  Philip,  202;  various 
opinions  of  his  character,  i&. ;  at^- 
tempts  to  conciliate  both  parties, 
and  discredits  himself  with  both, 
328  ;  accepts  the  office  of  member  of 
the  Blood  CouncU,  U.  121. 

Bcrty,  Secretaiy,  sent  by  Regent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Antwerp,  to  gain 
William  of  Orange,  ii.  73  ;  provaUs 
upon  the  Prince  to  hold  an  interview 
with  other  seigniors  atWillebrock,74. 

Billy,  Seigneur  de,  despatched  to  Spain 
by  Margaret  of  Parma,  to  represent 
the  inexpediency  of  sending  Alva  to 
Netherlands,  ii.  71 ;  warns  Egmont 
of  the  coming  danger,  103 ;  and 
lulls  Horn  into  false  security,  104. 

Bishops,  number  of  increased,  i.  232 ; 
Bull  of  Paul  IV.  authorising  erection 
of  new  bishoprics,  233 ;  dksatisCoo- 
tion  created  by  this  measure,  237> 

Blaise  Bouzot,  a  cobbler  of  Mons, 
hanged  for  eating  meat  soup  on  a 
Friday,  ii.  345. 


Bias,  Bertraud  le,  a  velvet  manufac- 
turer of  Toumay,  takes  the  conse- 
crated wafer  from  the  hands  of  a 
priest  in  cathedral,  and  tramples  it 
under  foot,  i.  291 ;  frightful  punish- 
ment invented  for  him,  292. 

Blombei-g,  Barbara,  mother  of  Don 
John,  of  Austiia,  iii.  65 ;  her  shrew- 
ish character  the  torment  of  Alva's 
life,  ib. 

Boards  of  Council,  their  constitution, 
i.  183  ;  number  of,  ib. 

Bodavero,  testimony  to  Ruy  Gomez,  de- 
votion to  Philip  II.,  i.  133. 

Boisot,  Admiral,  assembles  a  fleet  for 
the  relief  of  Leyden,  ii.  469;  gradual 
advance  with  force  towards  Leyden, 
471 ;  captures  Zoeterwoude,  478 ;  de- 
spairs of  passing  fortress  of  Lanmien, 
ib. ;  is  relieved  by  flight  of  Span- 
iards, 479 ;  enters  Leyden,  480 ;  abor- 
tive attempt  to  relieve  Zierickzee, 
iii.  12  ;  death  of,  13. 

Boisot,  Chaiies  van,  slain  by  his  own 
soldiers  at  Duivdand,  ii.  516. 

Bossu,  Count,  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  patriot  army,  iii.  236 ; 
worsts  the  royalists  near  Rinemants, 
ib;  avoids  a  general  engagement 
with  enemy,  ib.  ;  suspicions  against 
him,  ib. ;  his  death  calumniously 
attributed  to  poison  administered  by 
Prince  of  Orange,  283. 

Bourbon,  Charlotte  of,  her  early  his- 
tory, ii.  502 ;  marries  William  of 
Orange,  506. 

Bours,  De,  carries  Antwerp  citadel  for 
the  estates,  iii.  164  :  is  induced  by 
Peter  Lupus  to  become  a  ti*aitor  to 
Orange  and  the  patriot  cause,  340  ; 
surrenders  the  city,  341. 

Bordeaux,  treaty  of,  signed  by  Duke 
of  A^jou,  on  accepting  sovereignty 
of  Netherlands,  iii.  397. 

Brabant,  ancient  constitution  of,  called 
the"Joyeuse  Entr^,"  i.  236 ;  com- 
promise in,  between  abbeys  and  bish- 
ops,  279;  four  principal  cities  of, 
enter  solemn  protestation  against 
edicts,  as  violations  of  the  Joyeuse 
Entrte,  404 ;  declared  free  of  the  In- 
quisition, 405. 

Bray,  Guide  de,  a  reformed  preacher  of 
Valenciennes,  ii.  68 ;  his  answer  to 
the  Countess  of  RoeiUx,  ib. ;  his  firm- 
ness under  the  gibbet,  69. 

Breda,  negotiations  for  peace  opened  at, 
ii.  494;  dosing  of  conferences,  499. 
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Brederode,  his  pcTWiuJ  appearance 
•nd  obaractcr,  i.  92  ;  liis  efibrt  to 
make  Gmnvclle-ridicalouB,  307 ;  his 
dbrrotion  to  Eg^ment,  and  inralting 
90iidact  to  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
383  ;  <»ie  of  the  first  to  sign  C!om- 
promisc,  414 ;  selected  to  present 
Sequest  to  R^ont,  429 ;  his  gene- 
alogical chums  to  sovereignty  of 
Netherlands,  ib.  ;  his  habits  and 
oliaracter,  ib.  ;  Ms  famous  banquet 
to  confederates,  436  ;  accused  of 
eating  a  capon  on  Qood  Friday,  441 ; 
his  eccentricities  daring  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1566,  ii.  44  ;  pnsents 
new  Petition  or  Bequest  to  H^;ent, 
49  ;  enrols  troops  .agaonst  govem- 
xnent,  and  contemplates  an  attempt 
against  Walcheecn,  £0  ;  proposes  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Valenoieimes, 
52 ;  his  ridiculous  conduct  at  Am- 
•t^tiam,  79 ;  arrests  La  Torre,  sent 
thither  by  Begent  to  obtain  from 
magistracy  his  forcible  ejection  foom 
the  dty,  80  ;  makes  his  submission 
to  Margaret  of  Parma,  ib.  ;  dies  in 
•Germany,  81 ;  fftte  of  JusfoUoiwers, 
ib. 

Brill,  attack  and  capture  of  fortress  of, 
by  Beggars  of  the  Sea,  ii.  302 ;  vain 
attempt  at  recapture  by  Spaniards, 
304  ;  population  takes  oaUi  of  alle- 
giauce  to  Piinee  of  Orange  as  stadt- 
holdcr,  305. 

Bmeuil,  commandant  of  St.  Quen- 
tin,  applies  for  reinforcements  to 
resist  attack  of  Spanish  anny,  i. 
165. 

Bruges,  inhabitants  of,  present  remon- 
strances to  Begent,  against  prooeed- 
ings  of  Peter  Titclmann,  the  inquisi- 
tor, i.  376  ;  successful  resistance  of 
citizens  of,  to  scheme  of  Anjou  to 
seize  the  city,  iii.  428  ;  city  of  sur- 
rendered by  Prince  of  Chimay  to 
Spanish  government,  456  ;  Accord 
signed  at,  allowing  Protestants  to 
leave  the  country,  ib. 

Bruges,  John  of,  disciple  of  Hubert  van 
Eyck,  i.  41. 

Brussels,  characier  of  the  city,  i.  87; 
meeting  of  states- general  of  Brussels 
at,  on  occasion  of  abdica;tion  of 
Charles  Y.,  89 ;  preparations  for  ex- 
ecution of  Egmontandfiom,  ii.  176; 
forced  rejoicings  on  occasion  of 
Alva's  triumphant  return. after  first 
campaign  against  Orange,  229 ;  re- 


▼olt  against  G^paniaids,  iii.  21 ;  'new 
Act  of  Union  signed  10th  Dec.  1577, 
gusjnnteexng  rii^its  of  Catholks 
and  Prolestants,  206 ;  third  and  last 
oonfoderatioo  oieXL  tlte  Netherlands, 
ib.  ;  ceremony  of  the  inauguration 
of  Archduke  Matthias,  as  Govecnor- 
Oeneral  of  NeUiedaod^,  .  210 ;  xage 
of  people  against  nobles  after  battle 
of  G^blours,  225  ;  complete  de- 
fence of,  ib. 

Bureu,  Count  de,  son  of  William  ef 
Orange,  kidnapped  hy  AlTa»  and 
sent  to  Spain,  ii.  134  ;  change  in 
his  eharacter  uiidor  Spanish  influ- 
ence, 135. 

Burgher  class,  power  of^  in  Nether- 
lauds,  i.  38. 

Bui'gandy,  'Mairgsaret  ^,  maixieB  Wil- 
liam of  Hainauit,  i.  36. 

Burgundy,  Mary  of,  succeeds  her  fa- 
ther, Charles  the  Bold,  i.  44 ;  people 
of  Netherlands  rise  against  her  to 
reoover  their  hberties,  46  ;  Ijooia  XL 
seises  her  Borgundiaji  inheritance, 
ib.  ;  giants  the  "  Groot  Piivik|{ie" 
and  other  oharters,  ib. ;  intrigues 
vitb  Louis  XL,  47;  marries  Max- 
imilian of  Austoia,  ib, ;  is  snocaeded 
by  her  son  Philip,  48. 

Bui'gundy,  Philip  of,  sumamed  The 
Good,  succeeds  to  the  lordships  of 
Holland,  Ze^nd,  Mid  Hainanlt,  i. 
37 ;  his  other  possessions,  ib, ;  niar- 
ries  Isabdla,  of  Portugal,  ib,;  in- 
stitutes orders  of  Golden  Fleece,  ib. ; 
curtails  the  liberties  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 39 ;  his  death,  41 ;  bis  nu- 
merous grants  of  charters  of  .mono- 
poly, ib. ;  his  character  and  admin- 
istration— his  encouragement  of  art 
and  literature,  41,  42. 

Bu]:gttndian  Library,  founded  at  Brus- 
sels by  Philip  the  Good,  i.  42. 

Cabrera,  biographer  of  Philip,  IL,  his 
eulogium  of  autoe-da-f^,i.  284  ;.main- 
.  tains  that  Don  Carlos  died  a  natural 
death,  u.  ^01. 

Calais  taken  by  the  Duke  de  Guise,  i. 
168. 

Calberg,  Thomas,  tapestry  vreaver  of 
Touraay,  burnt  Alive  for  having 
copied  some  hymns,  i.  290. 

Cambray,  u^chUshop  of,  insulted  by 
nobles  at  banquet  given  in  hononr 
of  £gmout,  i.  383  ;  his  character, 
386. 


inlE57,  i.  146,147, 
Garafln.CArdiDiL],  andemonn  to  oimti 

Fnmoc  agninet  SfHin,  i,  112 ;  ffOCa  ti 

Paris  u  legate  of  the  Pope,  U3 

his  (iupliolty,  lU. 
Carlos,  Dnn,  sou  of  Philip  TI.,  obBnrdtty 

of  hjs  prHlflDdfld  knra  for  ^ ' 

moChoi',  U.  ISS ;    FldUp'i 


iBpopa 


him.i. 


BQllJIdsitiltUS   ^Dd 

to  htsdiath,  197:  biichaaMar,a 
inaUncKfl  «l  his  BiaesHlve  tevoi 
and  DiBligulbr.  £03  ;  his  hatred 
hie  fntlicr,  sod  iinUgnatJon  at  Ali 
DOEuinAtiDQ  to  gDrommonb  of  Ii'Q' 


oomiDBDd  of  hsr  li 


aljiig 


238;  foments inauiTMUouiitQheot, 
270  ;  his  mnrosDiLries  pillage  the 
BDOthorn  ptoTiucea.  O. ;  dlfflouldes 

Of  hja  pDoitton,  B77 ;  Ripoaled  to- 

bak<n  of  Qa«a  of  £n|^d,  i!7B ;  is 
iclisTsd  by  Pi^nca  of  Oraiigo,  and 
romnlB  him  -nith  ingrotitiida,  270 ; 
laavflri  Nothetlands,  ib.  ;  raptiin  to 
Englud,  a. :  ia  ioreKal  with  the 
Onicic  of  the  Guier,  £80  ;  his  Ger- 
man troopi  axpdlod  Erom  Nethi^r- 
Isoili  by  Doko  of  ?imos,;tt, 

Oatom  OamhreslB,  treaty  of,  1.  178. 

Cdtio  tnd  Oermau  rocea,  chaiactcrifitlc 
dMiDotiDDB  of,  i.  G,  6 ;  di&rsni»  of 
politics,?;  of  soda)  arts,  Bi.;  ofre- 
MgloD  8  ;  of  udal  ehDactariatiis,  9. 

CoTbullonl,  Uabriol  do,  nno  of  tho  ar- 
chitoota  0  r  the  famoHB  oMulal  of  int- 
wurp,  il,  130. 

OoTcaJiip,  coDgam  of,  L  177- 

Champagny,  his  cODdnet  as  govewor 
of  ci^  of  Aotworp,  doring  itrqgglo 
aip^aaL  Spouiah  matdnoara,  ui*  38  ; 
maku  hla  Kaipo  fmn  Antincp,  46 ; 
aa  lender  of  Catholle  fiarly,  prewinU 
a  petition  to  nu^otnkcy  of  bnaads 
■gaLnattbo  draft  of  andlgioaii-peuGii, 
drftwn  np  by  Prinm  of  Oranj^,  ""^^ 


If  DO 

IS  imtrlDd  to  QhanL,  &- 


I*   hliB,  E51 
l(aMrl«V.,hiaUrth, 
doeumcnt  aillodtho  Kalf  Vel. . 
<,■   iktn,  65;  rrwuli'os  M  quell  ina 


the  city,  58 ;  iHwaolBates  ni 

ef  monkipal  govermnunt,  a. ;   his 


his  hypoaiitloal  hmE^^,  ^- ;  his 
pToeeodiiige  against  the  Kcfonnation, 
tin ;  hig  suD^uiBary  persocatiou  of 
horctics  In  tho  NathorUnds,  72;  ce- 
ramonies  on  ooHsicn  of  bis  'sib^aa- 
tiou,  87  ;  his  persDoal  Appoaraow, 
03;  hisaddi'us  to  thasMeaaunh- 
diuttlon,  97  :  bia  apprnaion  of  Me- 
therUnds.  102 ;  inbradnms  iDgolsl- 
tianintoI4etboi'lanlb,lU3;  biamock 
pioCy,  105  ;  his  acuomi^hmaiti, 
1U6;  his  iwpnlarity  in  NelbarlnDda, 
ib,  ;  liiipcrsalalqlulllJaB,  107:  liH 
peraanal  haUta,  111 ,-  dinonltiaa  re- 
lativa  to  lua  al>dication,  11£  ;  bia 
rereises,  114 ;  oatms  whieli  lad  to 
hla  abdioation,  118 :  h(a  retimnHnt 

eocUFe  the  BOECSstioti  iu  Netherlandn 
to  his  tliters,  la  ease  of  default  of 
direct  male  iaane,  122 ;  his  obsaqniea 
at  Bnasda,  180. 

GhuiM  of  BoigiuK^,  Hrnunod  The 

Bald,  his  cbanictai'  and  career,  1. 
42 :  exertiona  practised  by  him  in 
KetherUada,   43  ;   be  iwnoves  the 


bis  wUl,  t 
■nest  of  Netheriouda,  a. ;  eatiab- 
liahiB  a  staading  amuy,  ib. ;  dies, 
1477, tt. 

Charles.  Arehdnke  of  Anstiia,  da- 
apatebod  to  Uadrid  by  HudinlUan 
11-  on  a  spddal  mlRsian  eouccruiuf 
aiate  of  14edwrUnda  and  proceed- 
ings of  William  of  Oiauge,  ii,  232 ; 
public  and  private  loiter  of  King  of 
Spain,  £35 ;  ia  antliariseil  by  Ma.il- 
niiliui  to  aSijr  to  Philip  the  hand  of 
tho  Archdncbeaa  Aiuie,  231i. 

Ohai^ea  IX..  of  Franco,  nlsrm  at  tlia 
amsaiiig  of  the  FMnoh  frouUer  by 
Prluoe  of  Orange  and  hia  arm)-,  il. 
234 ;  leitsr  to  Louis  of  KHsau  ci- 

ilBtNetharlaiids,3Qai  glre>tha«<g- 
uol  for  tho  St.  Butholuraow  nioasu- 
i^re.  332;  diii'licltyof  tuB  dealings 
TvithAlTaaiiaOt.mTO.'iia-,  &'o™^ 
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of  tone  on  pCTodtriiig  the  effects  of 
the  St  Bartholomew  on  the  Tarioos 
ooorts  of  Europe,  406 ;  distress  at 
desertion  of  his  canse  by  King  of 
I^Min,  407  ;  designs  npon  the  crown 
of  Poland,  409. 

duffters,  earliest,  in  Netherlands,  i. 
81 ;  ancient,  of  Netherland  provinces, 
236. 

Chlmaj,  Prince  of,  eldest  son  of  Duke 
of  Aerschot,  is  elected  Governor  of 
Flanders,  iii.  452 ;  immediately 
opens  n^^tiations  with  Parma  for 
delivering  np  the  province  to  Philip, 
453. 

Chnrch,  depravity  of  Boman  Catholic, 
i  67. 

(Sties,  growth  of,  1.  28 ;  earliest  char- 
ters, 30;  acquire  right  to  send  depu- 
ties to  estates  of  the  provinces,  33  ; 
allowed  to  choose  their  chief  magis- 
trates, 34 ;  number  of,  82. 

Claudius  Civilis,  a  Batavian  noble,  ef- 
fects a  general  confederation  of  the 
Nethei'laud  tribes,  i.  12;  is  unsuc- 
cessful, and  is  deserted  by  his  coun- 
trymen, 13 ;  enters  into  n^^tiations 
with  the  Bomans,  14 ;  meets  Cerialis 
on  the  bridge  across  the  Nabalia,  ib. 

Clergy,  power  of,  i.  62;  decline  of 
power,  63;  their  opposition  to  ca- 
nons of  Trent,  394. 

Cocqueville,  de,  commanding  a  division 
under  Louis  of  Nassau,  is  defeated 
at  St.  Val^iy,  ii.  159. 

Coligny,  Admiral,  appointed  Governor 
of  Pieai'dy,  receives  orders  to  make 
a  foray  on  frontiers  of  Flanders,  i. 
148;  shrinks  from  breaking  truce 
signed  by  himself,  149  ;  is  foiled  in 
attack  on  Donay,  150 ;  attacks  and 
sacks  Lens,  ib. ;  throws  himself  into 
St.  Qaeutin,  156 ;  is  taken  prisoner 
at  St.  Quentin,  164 ;  is  convei*ted  to 
Calvinism  during  Flemish  captivity, 
167 ;  makes  peace  with  the  French 
court,  ii.  277;  memoir  on  invasion  of 
Netherlands,  drawn  up  by  design  of 
Charles  IX. ,  ib. 

Cologne,  conferences  at,  for  settlement 
of  disputes  between  King  of  Spain 
and  Netherland  provinces,  iii.  333  ; 
failure  of  conferences  after  seven 
months  of  useless  negotiation,  338  ; 
ultimatum  of  patriot  party,  ib. ;  ex- 
penses incurred  by  envoys  to  con- 
ferences, 339. 

Commerce  carried  on  with  England 


and  the  Baltic,  L  33;  with  Mediter- 
ranean, ib. 

Commission  of  Troubles  established  at 
Mens  after  capitulation,  iL  345 ; 
cruel  and  unjust  proceedings  of,  ib.; 
infamous  sentiments  of  commision- 
ere,  347. 

Compromise,  foundation  of  league  thus 
odled,  L  414 ;  contents  of  the  docu- 
ment signed,  418 ;  character  of 
nobles  who  joined  in  league,  420; 
growing  audacity  and  turbulence  of 
confederates,  421 ;  they  propose  to 
present  a  Bequest  to  Regent,  425 ; 
entrance  of  confederates  into  Brus- 
sels, 430 ;  procession  of  oonfedetates 
to  deliver  Bequest,  ib. ;  confiedeFBtes 
present  a  second  address  promiring 
to  maintain  the  ancient  religion, 
435;  assembly  of  members  at  St 
Trend,  459. 

Conjuring  books  consulted  by  Augus- 
tus of  Saxony,  ii.  451,  note. 

Constitution,  new,  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
hind,  iii.  418. 

Consnlta,  its  constitution,  L  183 ;  its 
members,  ib. 

Convention  between  England  and  Spain 
with  regard  to  the  Netherland  diffi- 
culty, published  1573,  ii.  404. 

ComaUle,  Pierre,  locksmith  and  Cal- 
vinist  preacher,  places  himself  at  the 
head  of  3000  combatants  to  march 
to  the  aid  of  Valenciennes,  ii.  40; 
is  defeated  at  Lannoy,  41. 

Coss^,  Governor  of  Picardy,  beats  army 
of  Netherland  patriots  at  St.  Yaldiy, 
ii.  159. 

Coster,  Lorenz,  introduces  the  use  of 
moveable  types,  i.  40. 

Council  of  PhUip  II.,  how  constituted, 
i.  131. 

Council,  royal,  of  Spain,  how  consti- 
tuted, ii.  2. 

Council  of  State,  assumes  the  reins  of 
government  at  death  of  Bequesens, 
iii.  2 ;  names  of  members,  ib. ;  eon- 
firmed  in  government  by  King,  11 ; 
members  held  captive  in  Brussels, 
17;  falls  into  contempt  on  account 
of  inability  to  put  down  mutiny, 
18 ;  is  foiinally  arrested,  30 ;  mem- 
bers again  libOTated,  32. 

Council  of  Troubles,  or  Blood-Coundl, 
established  by  Alva,  ii.  117;  its 
constitution  and  functions,  ib. ;  its 
first  session,  122;  mode  of  procedure, 
124 ;  number  of  victims  sacrificed. 


□rgaoizition  of  Flemleli,  d 

lot  Philip  U.,i.  131. 

larg  is  aitBii  baton  tbe  Blood- 


19 ;  ParpetiuJ,  sig  d  t 
en  Fnmina  nnd  s(  B  osael^ 
liaionB  of  tbis  dm.  t 

conflnned  by  PhlDp  I 
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DoOBj,  City  of,  botrayod  li 
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DvlfC,  diet  aastml: 
reaolreE  to  thi 
King  of  Spain, 
cisUnce,  it  6S( 
land  nnd  Znuiia 


hcius  of  Friu 
ii.  27. 


Hi  ai,  onuilmoiul; 
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t  lo  deatb  for  beicef, 
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bcrolnn  of  Spanlude, 


iQf,h  Uoa  Lt  t  t 
:er  husband's  arrest,  u.  141  , 
ours  to  save  hei'  liusWnd, 
er  miaery  end  poverty  after 
sband'i  death,  ISi. 
EgaiDDt,  Lamoral,  Count  of,  his  per- 
sonal appeatuBoe,  i.  81  ;  hie  liril- 
liant  Tiotoriei  in  Pimrdy  dalermiaa 
the  inne  of  tbe  Italiin  campiuga, 
146;  blB  cbaraoter,  desuont,  and 
early  history,  152  ;  parguades  Dnko 
of  Sbto^  to  deUmr  battle  to  Uonlr 
toorency  before  St.  Quentin,  1S9  : 
conduct  and  battle  of  St.  Qoentln, 

Thermea,  171 ;  condnut  at  Battle  of 
Gr.iveUneB,  174;  becomca  the  idol 
of  tbe  people,  ib.  ;  galtia  tbe  enmity 
of  DukeolvUvR.U.  ;  one  of  hoBtogea 
for  Bieontlon  of  treaty  of  Cateau 
CambreeiB,  178  ;  bla  enmity  to  Car- 
dinal Oranvello,  !4H ;  be  and  Orange 
complain  to  the  King  of  Cardinal 
GnuiTolle,  £SI ;  joiiu  Orange  and 
Horn  in  n  letter  lo  Philip.  ahDwlng 
danger  of  loaring  nnhmited  power 


I 


Dunkirk  taken  by  aannlt,  i.  171, 
JCdIct  of  156a,  il 


1.  £28  :  of  24tb  of  Uay,  15«7.  agalnit 
Froteitjuiti,  eicltei  the    wn'' 
PhlUp  on  aeCDtint  of  Ita  clcm 
U.  S3  :  agilnal  Spanlih  Dutli 
Ul.   17 1  diiwuuiani  cauied  I 


vltb  Aerwbot,  3S6 :  and  Arei 
337  ;  hla  rackleasneM  and  liir 
tion,  Ib. ;  deollnet  Philip'ainvl 

(Oolscap  Uveriei  in  order  to  hut 
OranTelte,  348;  gmtring  fiiT< 
Regenl'a  court,  369 ;  enltivnt 


I  of  Cambray  on 
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Netheriandi  expressing  himself  per- 
fect! j  content,  389;  gires  an  ac- 
coont  to  council  of  his  interriew 
with  the  King,  and  *  statemeni  of 
the  royal  intei^iens,  390;  hia  high 
commendatioas  of  Phillq^  and  wann 
expressiotts  of  loyaltj,  391 ;  his  in- 
diguation  at  PhiUp^s  dnplicitj,  392 ; 
influence  of  Balceneei  over  him, 
393  ;  returns  to  his  government  of 
Flanders,  and  acts  as  an  imscmpa- 
lons  partizan  of  goremmenty  IL  11 ; 
yiews  expressed  at  meeting  at  Den- 
dermonde,  29 ;  offers  to  throw  him- 
self into  Waloheren  to  oppose  rehels, 
51 ;  proceeds  with  Aersohot  to  Va- 
lenciennes, on  mission  firom  Regent, 
64 ;  suggests  point  of  assaiyi  on  Va- 
lenciennes, 65  ;  his  zeal  in  oanTing 
out  the  wishes  of  Philip  and  Mar- 
garet, 66 ;  declares,  in  interview  with 
Orange  at  WiUebroeky  his  intention 
oa  no  account  whatsoever  to  take 
np  arms  against  King  of  Spain,  75  ; 
jiroceeds  to  Tirlemont  to  rec«ve  and 
oomj^ement  Alva,  97.;  his.  infatua- 
tion as  regards  the  danger  that 
threatened  himseli;  103;  his  inti- 
macj  with  A1vb*»  son,  104;  Ins 
arrest,  107 ;  oommencemeiitoifnftock 
process  against  him,  139  ;  judgment 
pronounced  against  Mm,  140;  en- 
deavours made  to  save  him,  141 ; 
charges  against  him,  151 ;  his  rej^y 
to  these,  152 ;  is  sentenced  to  death 
by  Alva,  172;  is  informed  of  his 
doom  by  Bishop  of  Ypres,  173 ;  his 
last  night,  175;  his  letter  to  the 
ELing,  ib.  ;  his  execution  177  ;  sym- 
pathy of  the  people,  180  ;  his  head 
sent  to  Madrid,  ib, ;  retrospective 
view  of  his  character,  181. 

Egmont,  Lamoral,  the  younger,  impli- 
cated in  Salseda's  scheme  to  poison 
Orange  and  Ai^ou,  iii.  424  ;  escapes 
punishment  on  account  of  his  re- 
lationship to  Queen  of  France,  ib. 

Egmont,  Philip,  (Jount  of,  accompanies 
Marquis  of  Havr^  to  Antwerp,  iii. 
37 ;  is  taken  prisoner  by  tiie  Spa- 
niards, 55 ;  attempts  to  seize  Brus- 

,  sels  to  deliver  it  over  to  the  Spa- 
niards, 313 ;  his  complete  discomfi- 
ture, 314 ;  is  allowed  to  depart 
unscathed,  ib. ;  mendacious  attempts 
to  cleai*  himself  of  blame,  ib.  ;  base 
endcavoui-8  to  obtain  favour  of  Spa- 
nish government,  315. 


Electors  of  Genmsiy— their  apptel  to 
Emperoff  in  fitvour  of  NethMlaads, 
iL  331. 

Elisabeth  of  Bng1«al,hiBr  qnarral  w!t£i' 
Dnke  of  Afara,  iL  24d;  plot  agsinst 
her  entered  into  by  Pliilip^  285; 
aocnsedof  having  hired  an  nimassiii 
to  attempt  the  Ufie  of  Primce  Jofcoi  of 
Nassau,  462,  note-;  coquetting  jpnlatj 
with  r^ard  to  Netherlands,  581; 
sovereignty  over  Zealand  and  Hol- 
land ofifered  to,  522;  first  answer 
to  commissions^  firom  these  stites, 
523 ;  empty  promises  and  pattry 
ooacessioti^  524;  attitade  aiK 
snmed  towards  Netherlands  after 
death  of  Bequesens,  uL  8 ;  OAkes 
advaneea  to  Prince  of  Oraii^e,  189; 
indignation  at  intrignes  of  iM0laks 
with  Arehdnke  of  Anstria,.  ib,;  her 
nmustar  informs  Netheriand  envoy 
that  she  will  withdraw  all  siiec<Hir 
from  provinces,  if  Oiangebedepiived 
of  h^  leaderships  191;  repfy  of 
Meetkerke^  192;  consmts  to  a  treaty 
of  aUianco  and  sabsidj  with  Ne- 
tbwiands,  267;  coBditions  of  treaty, 
ib.  ;  tiu-eatens  to  withdraw  hersdf 
from  the  cause  of  NetbeclaoKl  pa- 
triots, and  even  to  take  np  arms 
against  them  on  account  of  their 
friendly  relations  with  AlenQon,  242. 

''Eneamisada,"  of  nocturnal  attack 
made  by  Don  Frederidc  of  Toledo 
and  Julian  Romero  on  Prince  of 
Orange's  army  at  Hermigny,  ii.  340. 

Entes,  Bai'thold,  one  of  the  Sugars 
of  the  Sea,  his  character  and  career, 
iii.  359 ;  his  death  before  Groningen, 
ib. 

Erasmus  of  Botterdam,  his  testimoiqr 
to  the  power  and  imx>ortance  ot 
Ghokt,  i.  53;  his  moderation,  65; 
upholds  Luther,  67;  is  attad^d 
by  the  clergy,  68. 

Escorial,  palace  of  the,  erected  in  (Knas- 
memoration  of  battle  of  St.  Quentin, 
i.  163. 

Escovedo,  secretary  to  Don  John  of 
Austria,  entrusted  with  arrange- 
ments for  departure  of  ^mnisk 
troops  from  Netherlands,  iii.  104; 
difficulties  of  his  task,  105 ;  com- 
munications to  Philip  on  subject  of 
departure  of  the  troops,  106 ;  letters 
to  Antonio  Perez  on  state  of  affidrs 
in  Netherlands,  114;  suggests  the 
recall  of  Don  John  and  the  appoint- 
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xnent  of  a  woman  as  gonremor,  115 ; 
expresaeB  to  Perez  his  w^ngness 
to  enter  into  soherme  fbr  assassi- 
nation of  Prince  of  Orange,  122; 
saggests  to  Philip  tbe  benefit  to  be 
deriyed  ftom  pitting  the  B6formed 
and  Cathofie  parties  against  eaeh 
other,  124 ;  departs  for  Madrid,  and 
takes  charge  of  a  remonstrairee-fitom 
estates  of  Brabant  to  tiie^KIng,  as  to 
the  evil  consequences'  of  the  course 
pursued  hj  his  Sfinjestsr's  governor  in 
Netherlands,  15S;  i^o^  against  him 
at  Madrid,  153^;  his  death  deter- 
mined on,  154 ;  various  attempts  at 
and  ultimate  success  of  murder, 
155;  rewards  given  ta  assassins, 
156. 

Bslesmes,  fVan^ois  de  Gkrgeff,  Seig- 
neur d",  an  imiocent  OathoMe  gentle- 
man, condemned  to  death  by  Blood- 
CouncU  at  Mons,  and  his  property 
confiscated  to  enrich  Noirearmes, 
ii.  346. 

iSspinoy,  Mary  de  Montmorency,  Prin- 
cess of,  undertakes  defence  of  Tour- 
nay,  in  absence  of  her  husband, 
iii.  396. 

Estates  of  Holland,  assembled  atBort 
to  tftke  formal  measures  for  re- 
nouncing the  authority  of  Alva,  ii. 
325 ;  they  and  Zealand  offer  sove- 
reignty over  provinces  to  a  French 
prince,  iii.  10. 

Estates-General,  their  jKywer,  i.  76, 
77 ;  their  constituent  elements,  80 ; 
remonstrance  i^inst  foreign  troops, 
189 ;  clamour  of  people  and  nobles 
for  convocation  of,  iii.  131 ;  address 
letters  to  PhiHp  of  24th  August  and 
8th  September,  1577,  on  state  of 
Netherlands,  178;  formally  de- 
clare Don  John  of  Austria  to  have 
forfeited  his  offices,  and  to  be  an 
enemy  of  the  country,  205 ;  declare 
themselves  willing  to  accept  Arch- 
duke Matthias  as  Governor-General, 
208;  in  their  own  name,  and  that 
of  Archduke  Mathlas,  demand  of 
Philip,  the  recall  of  Don  John,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Pacification 
of  Ghent,  229  ;  summoned  in  return 
to  obey  the  King's  commands,  %f>. ; 
affirm  their  resolution  never  more 
to  submit  to  Spanish  tyranny,  or  re- 
turn to  the  principles  of  Charles  Y. 
and  of  Alva,  ib. ;  efforts  to  avert 
the  approaching  dismemberment  of 


country,  295;  deputations  sent  to 

Walloon  provinces  to  endeavour  to 

recondlo  contending  parties,  305. 
Estates  of  United  Provinces  fcmnally 

ofibr    the    general    government    to 

Prince  of  Orange,  iii.  449^ 
Estonteville,    suecee<ki    to   Thermes, 

i.  171. 
Eyck,  Van  John  and  Hubert,  attracted 

to  Bruges  by  generosity  of  Fhilip 

the  Good,  i.  41. 

Faveau  and  Mallart,  Protestant  mi- 
nisters, condemned  to  death  for 
reading  Hble,  i.  299;  attempt  of 
the  pec^e  to  rescue  them,  300; 
their  escape,  iJ>. ;  recaptured  and 
burnt,  ib. 

Flifinders  refuses  to  recognise  Mazi- 
miHan  as  goviramor,  i.  48  ;  is  subdued, 
and  obliged  to  make  humble  sub- 
mission, 49 ;  the  four  estates  of,  pre- 
sent solemn  address  to  King  against 
monstrous  proceedings  of  Pel  r  Titel- 
mann,  396;  nominally  pac.ied  by 
cruel  exertions  of  Egmont,  ii.  12; 
outbreak  of  anti-Catholic  revolution 
in,  iii.  201. 

Fleeee^  order  of  Golden,  instituted  by 
Hiilip  of  Burgundy,  i.  37 ;  assembly 
of  knights  of  the,  convoked  by  the 
Begent  in  1562,  311;  subsequent 
meeting  at  Prince  <a  Orange's,  312  ; 
meeting  dissolved,  315;  chevaliei-s 
of  the,  dedare  to  the  Regent  that 
it  is  below  the  dignity  of  any  of  their 
order  to  take  a  long  and  troublesome 
journey  in  order  to  accuse  Granvelle, 
332 ;  golden  statutes  of,  appealed 
to  with  a  view  to  saving  Coimts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  ii.  143;  set 
aside  by  Philip,  144 ;  legal  mode  of 
proceeding  against  knights  of,  145 
note. 

Fleet,  Portuguese,  captured  by  insm*- 
gent  patriots,  ii.  321. 

Flushing,  the  town  of,  rises  in  rebellion 
after  capture  of  %ill,  and  ejects  Spa- 
nish government,  ii.  307. 

Frisians,  territory  inhabited  by,  i.  5 ; 
eventually  subdued  by  the  Franks, 
18 ;  accept  Christianity,  19 ;  their 
ancient  laws,  24. 

Friesland,  East,  its  political  constitu- 
tion, i.  34 ;  separation  of  West 
and  East,  ib. ;  political  constitu- 
tion of  East  Friesland,  ib.  ;  the 
people  of,  dect  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
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podesta,  50 ;  is  told  by  him  to  the 
honse  of  AuBtria,  ib. 
Faente,  Ponce  de  la,  his  bones  burnt  at 
BeiriUe,  L  195. 

Qemblonrs,  battle  of,  iii.  218;  defeat 
of  pntriots,  220 ;  cruelty  of  victors 
towards  captives,  222 ;  names  of 
commanders  in  victorions  Spanish 
army,  ib. 
"  Genlis,  is  despatched  to  France  for 
reinforcements  after  capture  of 
Mods,  ii.  327;  returns  with  a 
Huguenot  force,  which  is  routed  by 
the  Spaniards,  fl>. ;  is  taken  captive, 
and  subsequently  put  to  death,  228. 

CMrard,  Balthazar,  murderer  of  Prince 
of  Orange,  receives  the  protection  of 
Orange  under  the  name  of  Guion,  iii. 
459  et  note;  personal  appearance, 
parentage,  and  education,  460  ;  long- 
nourished  determination  to  murder 
Prince  of  Orange,  ib. ;  lays  his  pro- 
ject before  Parma,  462 ;  is  consi- 
dered unfit  for  the  task,  463 ;  draws 
tip  a  written  statement  of  his  plan, 
by  desire  of  Assonleville,  464  ;  his 
motives  for  the  murder,  465 ;  is  at 
length  approved  fit  by  Parma,  ib.  ; 
proceeds  to  put  his  plan  into  execu- 
tion, 466 ;  the  deed  done,  468 ;  is 
seized  and  put  to  the  torture,  469  ; 
horrible  sentence  passed  upon  him, 
471 ;  the  reward  of  his  crime  paid 
by  Philip  to  his  heirs,  472. 

Germany,  state  of  religious  parties  in 
1576,  ii.  10. 

Ghent,  convention  of,  i.  45  ;  its  wealth 
and  power,  53  ;  its  constitution,  54 ; 
insun'ection  of,  under  Charles  V., 
55;  its  privileges  and  immunities 
annulled,  58 ;  humiliation  of  citi- 
zens, of,  ib. ;  convocation  of  pro- 
vinces, |185  ;  congress  of,  in  1676, 
iii.  28  ;  citadel  of,  held  by  Spanish 
mutineers  and  besieged  by  patriots, 
32;  treaty  of  union  with  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  and  estates  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  59 ;  razed  to  the 
ground,  178;  stormy  meetings  of 
estates  at,  after  arrival  of  Duke  of 
Aerschot  in  capacity  of  Governor  of 
Flanders,  197  ;  pai-ty  dissensions  at, 
198  ;  commencement  of  revolution, 
201  ;  nobles  and  community  of,  pub- 
lish vindication  of  revolution,  202  ; 
effect  of  revolution  throughout  Ne- 
therlands, 203 ;  pageantries  on  occa- 


sion of  visit  of  Prince  of  Orangs 
after  the  insurrection,  204 ;  dissoi* 
sions  between  malcontents  and  bur- 
ghers,  272 ;  act  of  accord  between 
contending  parties  mediated  by 
Prince  of  Orange,  274;  remon- 
strances addressed  to  magistracy 
by  Queen  of  England,  ib.  ;  by  envoys 
from  states  general  at  Brussels,  275 ; 
fresh  riots,  ib. ;  oontinnod  anardii- 
cal  state  of,  328;  government  of, 
opens  negotiations  with  Parma,  4^ ; 
efforts  of  other  states  to  dissuade 
them  from  proposed  step,  ib.  ;  nego- 
tiations brought  to  a  suddoi  close, 
455. 

Goard,  St,  French  ambassador  at  Ma- 
diid,  urges  Philip  II.  to  command 
the  immediate  execution  of  Genhs 
and  other  Huguenot  prisoners  in 
Netherlands,  ii.  334 ;  statement  of 
reasons  of  Maximilian  IL  for  me- 
diating between  Netherlands  and 
King  of  Spain,  494. 

Godelaevus,  testimony  to  emotion  of 
Flemish  people  on  abdication  of 
Charles  V.,  L  100. 

Gomez,  Ruy,  his  hatred  to  Alva,  i.  131 ; 
his  early  history,  132 ;  influence  over 
Philip,  ib. ;  chaittcter  and  acquire- 
ments, ib. ;  endeavours  to  prevent 
the  mission  of  Alva  to  Netherlands, 
ii.  88 ;  continued  jealousy  and  hatred 
between  him  and  Alva,  ib. ;  per- 
fidious conduct  to  Marquis  Berghen 
in  his  last  moments,  115. 

Gonzaga,  Ferdinand,  advises  Philip  II. 
to  march  on  Pai*is  after  battle  of  St. 
Quentin,  i.  163. 

Gosson,  leader  of  the  burgess  faction 
in  Arras,  iii.  289  ;  effects  a  muni- 
cipal revolution  in  city,  ib. ;  counter 
revolution  and  retaliation,  290; 
condemned  to  death  and  executed, 
292. 

Grandfort,  Dr.,  called  "the  Light  of 
the  World,"  i.  65 ;  denounces  eccle- 
siastical errors,  ib. ;  disputes  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Pope  and  various 
popish  doctrines,  ib. 

Grange,  Peregrine  de  U,  Protestant 
preacher  at  Valenciennes,  urges 
citizens  to  refuse  to  admit  a  mer- 
cenary garrison,  ii.  38 ;  hanged 
after  sun*eudcr  of  city,  68 ;  his  last 
words,  69. 

Gi-anvelle,  the  elder,  his  influence  with 
Charles  V.,  i.  109. 
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Granvclle,  Anthonj  Perrenot,  Bishop 
of  Arras,  afterwards  Cardinal,  pro- 
nounces address  to  Flemish  people 
for  Philip  XI.,  on  abdication  of 
Charles  v.,  i.  99;  advises  the  re- 
enactment  of  edict  of  1550,  138 ; 
disapproves  of  war  with  France,  and 
the  Pope,  145  ;  u^;otiation8  with 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  at  Peronne, 
169;  appointed  chief  of  the  Con- 
eulta,  216 ;  his  parentage  and  edu- 
cation, ib.;  acquires  the  favor  and 
confidence  of  Charles  Y.,  217;  his 
mental  and  moral  characteristics, 
ift. ;  his  political  principles,  218 ; 
his  contempt  for  tiie  people,  219 ; 
his  extraordinary  industry,  ib. ;  his 
riches  and  covetousness,  220 ;  is  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  Mechlin, 
237 ;  his  growing  unpopularity,  ib. ; 
indenmifies  himself  for  pecuniary 
loss  accruing  to  him  by  acceptance  of 
Archbishopric  of  Mechlin,  238 ;  his 
growing  assumption,  and  unfriendly 
relatione  with  Egmont,  246  ;  his 
early  intimacy  with  Orange,  248 ; 
breach  with  Orange,  250  ;  his  zeal 
in  fon*eting  out  heretics,  251 ; 
Margaret  of  Parma  obtains  for  him 
the  Cardinal's  hat,  ib. ;  prqu- 
dices  Philip  against  Count  Honi, 
252 ;  suggests  to  the  King  his  an- 
swers to  remonstrances  of  Ne- 
therland  nobles,  254 ;  his  intrigues 
relative  to  the  marriage  of  Px^ce 
of  Orange  with  Princess  of  Lorraine, 
258 ;  his  entry  into  dty  of  Mechlin 
as  archbishop,  278 ;  his  baneful  in- 
fluence on  Philip,  297 ;  his  zeal  in 
carrying  out  Philip's  views  r^^ard- 
ing  Inquisition,  298 ;  increasing 
hatred  of  the  people  to  him,  301  ; 
lampoons  directed  against  him,  303 ; 
hostility  of  nobles  towards  him, 
305  ;  unfounded  accusations  of  cow- 
ardice, 308 ;  his  country  house  of 
La  Fontaine,  ib. ;  shunned  by  great 
nobles,  surrounds  himself  with  their 
inferiors,  318 ;  his  reports  to  Philip 
on  proceedings  in  Netherlands,  re- 
garding introduction  of  Inquisition, 
and  accusations  and  inuendoes 
asodnst  nobles,  319 ;  suggests  to 
I^ilip  how  to  proceed  towards  Ne- 
therland  nobles,  and  in  interviews 
with  Montigny,  320 ;  lays  a  scheme 
with  King  and  R^^nt  to  sow  dis- 
sensions among  nobles,  321  ;   ac- 
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quires  knowledge  of  joint  letter  of 
Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn,  and  in- 
structs PhiUp  how  to  reply,  326; 
his  acknowledgment  of  his  own  un- 
popularity, 330 ;  continued  reports 
regarding,  and  artful  insinuations 
against  nobles,  336  ;  recommends 
Philip  to  come  to  Netherlands  to 
allay  the  rising  storm,  345 ;  con- 
temptous  expressions  against  the 
people,  346 ;  approaching  crisis  in 
his  fate,  ib.  ;  determination  of  no- 
bles to  insult  and  humiliate  him, 
347 ;  is  recaUed  by  Philip,  353 ;  de- 
parture from  Brussels,  354  ;  carries 
out  the  deception  r^arding  his  re- 
tirement, as  planned  by  Philip,  356 ; 
his  adherents  deceived  by  his  and 
the  King's  duplicity,  ib.  ;  his  life  in 
rotirement,  358;  turned  into  ridi- 
cule by  nobles  at  masquerade  in 
Count  Mansfeld's  house,  363 ;  aban- 
dons all  idea  of  returning  to  Nether- 
lands, and  repairs  to  Bome,  365  ; 
is  employed  by  Philip  to  n^otiate 
treaty  between  Spain,  Bome,  and 
Venice,  ib. ;  is  made  Viceroy  of  Na- 
ples, and  returns  to  Madrid  in  1575, 
ib, ;  dies  there,  1586,  ib. ;  policy 
devised  by  him  and  Spinosa,  for  en- 
tire subjugation  of  Netherlands,  ii. 
71 ;  his  duplicity  as  regards  capture 
of  Netherland  nobles,  111 ;  regret 
at  escape  of  William  of  Oi-ange,  112 ; 
cruel  insinuations  against  Egmont, 
113;  exultation  at  discomfiture  of 
Prince  of  Orange  in  first  campaign 
against  Alva,  227. 

Gravelines,  battie  of,  i.  172. 

Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  his  anticipation 
of  coming  storm  in  Netherlands, 
ii.  14  ;  tMtimony  to  excessive  fury 
of  citizens  of  Antwei*p  during  tu- 
mult subsequent  to  defeat  of  Ostra- 
well,61. 

Griet-mann,  chief  ruler  of  an  East 
Friesland  district,  i.  34. 

Groningen,  city  of,  delivered  up  to 
Prince  of  Parma  by  Count  Reuno* 
berg,  iii.  355  ;  beleaguered  by  pa- 
triot forces,  ib.;  siege  of,  359;  death 
of  Entes,  ib. ;  siege  raised  by  defeat  of 
Hohenlo  on  Hardenberg  Heath,  361. 

"Groot  PrivUegie,"  the  Magna  Chartii 
of  Holland,  granted  by  Mury  of  Bor- 
gundy,  i.  45. 

"  Gueux,**  origin  of  the  appellation  m 
a  party  name,  i.  433;  vindlofttloB  of 
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this  origin  in  opporftioii  to  Qadiard, 
434  note;  adoption  of  the  name 
and  of  the  ^TmboLi,  487 ;  adoption 
of  ooatune,  440;  ultimate  fiUe  of 
the  confederates,  ii.  81. 

Guilds,  institution  of,  i.  75;  military, 
78 ;  Uterary,  ib. 

Goines,  reduction  o^  L  168. 

Gnion  (see  Qermrd), 

Guise,  Duke  of,  is  defsatod  by  -Alra  in 
Italian  campaign,  i.  146 ;  is  recalled 
fh>m  Italy  to  take  command  on 
Flemish  frontiers,  imjierilled  by  Eg- 
mont,  ib. ;  is  rsproTed  by  Pope,  ib. ; 
assembles  a  new.army,  167;  takes 
Calais  by  assault,  168  ;  rmews  hos- 
tilities by  attaek  on  Thionville,  170 ; 
neglects  to  follow  up  his  successes  in 
Flanders,  171 ;  aasembtes  &  new  army 
at  Pierrepont,  178. 

Bammes,  Nidiolas  de,  his  ceal  in  pro- 
moii(m  of  the  Compromuie  league, 
i.  417;  his  imprudent  impetuosity,  ib. 

Harangue,  the,  document  issued  by 
William  of  Orange,  and  addressed  to 
princes  of  Germany,  ii.  293. 

Horing,  John,  heroic  conduct  in  battle 
of  the  Diemerdyk,  ii.  376 ;  loses  his 
life  in  naval  engagement  in  the  Zny- 
der  Zee,  418. 

Harlem,  Lake  of,  situation  of,  ii.  365  ; 
battles  on,  379. 

Haiiem,  dty  of,  is  threatened  by  Spa- 
nish  army,  ii.  363 ;  skirmish  upon 
the  ice,  364 ;  a  portion  of  the  magis- 
tracy enter  into  secret  negotiation 
with  Alva,  ib. ;  situation  of  the  city 
and  natural  features  of  environs, 
365 ;  character  of  fortifications,  366 ; 
investment  of  the  city,  367 ;  cha- 
racter of  the  straggle,  and  incidents 
of  the  siege,  368 ;  first  assault,  369 ; 
continuation  of  siege  and  horrors  at- 
tending  it,   370  ;    second  assault, 

372  :  the  Spanish  general  deter- 
mines to  reduce  the  city  by  famine, 

373  ;  rescuing  force  under  Sonoy  de- 
feated, 376  ;  cruelty  and  heroism  of 
citizens,  377 ;  miseries  of  famine, 
380  ;  desperate  projects  of  the  be- 
sieged, 384  ;  the  city  surrendera  at 
discretion,  385 ;  subsequent  plunder 
and  butchery,  387. 

Hasselaer,  Kenan,  a  lady  of  Harlem, 
who  distinguished  herself  during 
the  siege  as  the  leader  of  a  female 
corps,  ii.  368. 


"Hterti,  ICarqais  of,  despatched  1^ 
Fhyip  to  Netbeiiands,  to  try  and 
conciliate  the  people,  Sii.  19  ;  is  de- 
spafcdied  to  Antwerp  -wiib.  reinforce- 
msnts,  37;  ineompetency  of  himself 
and  young  noUes  who  iiceompapy 
him,  ^. 

Henry  II.  of  Branoe  eaitera  into  secret 
treaty  with  Pope  Paul  IV.  -to  drive 
the  Spaniards  out  of  Italy,  1. 136; 
reserves  upon  war  with -Spain,  142 ; 
Joins  the  army  of  Pierrepont,  178; 
his  death,  170 ;  arraBgemeBt  with 
■King  of  Spain  for  decrfemction  of  Hu- 
guenots, 180 ;  revelation  to  William 
of  Orange  of  plot  kxr  extirpsBtion  of 
Protestantism,  208. 

Hereties,  peneedtion  of,    i. '  72 ;  in- 

ereasing  persecntien  of,  300  ;  poHce 

-regu]atioBS,'ezdiiding  them  frnn  aQ 

share  in  usual  eonveuioBees  of  so- 

oiety,  378. 

Herlin,  Michael,  a  eitisEen  of  ViAend- 
enmes,  beheaded,  together  witii  his 
son,  by  Noirearmes,  after  rarrender 
of<slty,ii.  68.  , 

Herpt,  the  Seigneur  de,  a  poaiissn  of 
Orange,  excites  tiie  dtoens  of  Fhish- 
ing  to  revolt,  iL  306. 

Hessels,  member  of  the  Blood-Oouncil, 
his  cruelty,  Ii.  122  ;  letter  from,  to 
Coimt  de  Beux,  which  precipitate 
revolution  in  Flandei*s,  iii.  198 ;  and 
Visch  put  to  death  by  Ryfaove, 
273. 

Heuterus,  Pontas,  testimony  to  emo- 
tion of  Hemish  people  on  abdication 
of  Charles  V.,  i.  100. 

Hohenlo,  Count  Philip  of,  leader  of 
patriot  anrmy  at  siege  of  Grbningen, 
iii.  360  ;  his  discreditable  character 
and  manners,  361 ;  marches'te  Ooer- 
werden  to  meet  royalist  troops,  and 
is  defeated  by  them  at  Hardmberg 
Heath,  ib. 

Holland,  its  geographical  separation 
from  Friesland,  i.  34 ;  Ck>unts  of,  ib.; 
joined  to  the  province  of  Qainault, 
36. 

Holland,  Jaqueline,  Countess  of,  her 
romantic  history,  i.  36 ;  importance 
of  its  fisheries,  39. 

Holland,  union  with  Zealand,  ii^SOl ; 
artides  of  miion,  ib. ;  ratificauoa  of 
these,  502. 

Holland  and  Zealand  relinquish  the 
"Oreat  Privilege,"  i.  60 ;  mondand 
physical  conditions  of  provisoes  at 
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the  period  of  BequcBem'  death,  iii. 
4  ;  change  in  politioal  ocMuititation, 
5 ;  sapreme  authority  in,  conferred 
on  Prince  of  Orange,  6 ;  character  of 
league  concluded,  7 ;  estates  of, 
o£fer  .sovereignty  to  Orange,  366 ; 
new  constitution  drawn  up  on  occa- 
«ion  of  conferring  soverdgn  rule  on 
Frineo  of  Orange,  417 ;  estates  of, 
make  a  formal  remonstranee  against 
aiTangements  with  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  449. 

Hoog8traiaten,-hii  disgracefaT  conduct 
to  Archhishop  of  Oambray,  i.  883 ; 
conduct  at  Antwesp  during  winter 
of  1666,  ii.  49 ;  is  cited  before  the 
Blood-CouneU,  132;  charges  against 
him,  133  ;  publishes  a  reply  to  act 
of  condemnation,  157 ;  death  of,  222. 

"  Hooks,"  first  rise  of  party  of  this 
name,  i.  36. 

Hopper,  Joachim,  takes  Yiglius's  place 
in  council,  i.  381;  his  previous  career 
and  mental  characteristics,  ib. ;  his 
incompetency,  iii.  3. 

Horn,  Count  of,  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  character,  L  91 ;  joins 
Orange  and  Egmout  in  remon- 
«tranoes  c^rainsb  power  of  Oranvelle, 
325;  private  letter  to  Philip  eoneem- 
ing  Granvelle's  c<mduct  of  aflEairs  in 
^Netherlands,  333;  his  proceedings  at 
Toumay  subsequent  to  image-break- 
ing excesses,  ii.  15 ;  is  vecidled  from 
Toumay.by  Begent,  19 ;  grants  per- 
mission to  Reformed  oongxegations 
to  preach  in  dothiers*  Hall,  at 
Toumay,  ib. ;  goes  to  Brussels,  20 ; 
his  «tate  of  mind  and  position  after 
recall  from  Toumay,  31 ;  comes  to 
Bi*u8sels  by  persuasion  of  Alva,  105 ; 
is  arrested,  108  ;  his  papers  are 
seized,  109;  commencement  of  mock 
process  against,  139 ;  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him,  140  ;  endea* 
vers  made  to  save  him,  141 ; 
charges  against  him,  145;  answer 
to  chai*ges,  153;  is  condemned  to 
death  by  Alva,  171 ;  preparations 
for  his  and  Egmont's  execution, 
176  ;  his  death,  180 ;  his  bead  sent 
to  Madrid,  181 ;  retrospective  view 
of  his  character,  182. 

Hugonet  enters  into -treasonable  nego* 
tiation  with  Louis  XI.,  and  is  be- 
headed, i.  47. 

Huguenots :  new  outburst  of  dissen^ 


«ioii8  hetwieen  this  pspfy  and  the 
Guise  fiEiction  in  France,  ii.  128. 

Hulst,  Frauds  Van  der,  appointed  in- 
quisitor-general for  theNetheriands, 
i.  286  ;  his  character,  287 ;  de- 
graded from  position,  ib. 

Hungary,  Mary,  Qjuden  of,  regent  of 
Netbei'lands,  rengns  her  office,  i. 
99 ;  her  character,  134 ;  her  de- 
testation of  Netherlands,  ib. 

Huy,  deliberations  at,  between  Don 
John  of  Austria^  and  deputies  fi\)m 
estates,  iii.  86  ;  three  questions  pat 
by  deputies,  ib.  ;  altercations  be- 
tween deputies  and  governor,  90. 

ImagO' breaking  :  eommencement  of 
riots  at  Antwerp,  i.  469 ;  excesses 
committed,  475  ;  simultaneous  out- 
break of  riots  throughout  all  pro- 
vinces, 476 ;  incidents  of  riots  at 
Toumay,  ib. ;  at  Anchin,  478  ;  at 
Valenoiennes,  479 ;  deprecated  by 
aU  ministers  of  Reformed  religion, 
480;  remarkable  abstinenee  of  riot- 
ere  from  robbery  and  peitional  vio- 
lence, ib,  ;  pretext  furnished  by 
riots  for  subsequmt  oppression,  481. 

Imbize,  leader  of  a  party  in  Ghent,  iii. 
197  ;  gives  first  impulse  to  out- 
break of  rev(dution  in  Ghent,  201 ; 
imprisons  the  magistrates,  and  esta- 
blishes new  form  of  government, 
329 ;  his  scheme  defeated  by  Orange, 
331 ;  seeks  refiige  with  John  Casi- 
mir,  ib. ;  intrigues  at  Ghent,  with  a 
view  to  enabling  Chimay  to  sui'- 
render  Flanders  to  Philip,  453;  his 
ultimate  fiate,  455. 

Imbreoourt  betrays  his  country,  and 
is  beheaded,  i.  47. 

Independence,  declaration  of,  signed 
at  the  Hague,  26th  July,  1581,  iii. 
378 ;  events  immediately  praoeding 
this  act,  379,  3S0. 

Indulgences,  sale  of,  in  Netherlands, 
i.  64. 

Inquisition  :  its  introduction  into  Ne- 
therlands by  Charleff  V.,  i.  103; 
number  of  victims  to,  in  Holland 
and  Fiiesland,  ib. ;  the  moI  cause 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands, 
280  ;  the  three  varieties  of  the  in- 
stitution, 281 ;  Spanish  Inquidtion 
described,  ib. ;  introduction  of  In- 
quisition into  the  Netheriand  p»o- 
vinces,  285 ;   distinotlon  hetween 
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Spanish  and  Netherlands  295 ;  coun- 
cil of  doctors  and  theolugians  to  set- 
tle matters  concerning,  393  ;  grow- 
ing wrath  of  people  against,  396  ; 
new  mode  of  punishment  adopted 
for  heretics,  397  ;  frenzy  of  people 
at  renewed  proclamation  of,  403; 
abolition  of,  insisted  upon  by  Ne- 
therlanders,  ii.  2  ;  prei>osterous 
death-warrant  issued  against  in- 
habitants of  Netherlands  by,  137. 

Inquisitors,  papal,  in  Netherlands,  i. 
287 ;  their  powers  and  functions, 
ih. ;  complain  to  King  and  Regent 
of  indisposition  of  civil  functionaries 
to  assist  them  in  their  duties,  and  of 
other  difficulties  encountered  in  pro- 
secution of  their  office,  396,  397. 

Institutions  in  Netherlands,  their  last 
form,  i.  72. 

Inundation  in  Netherlands  in  1570,  ii. 
270. 

Isabella  of  France  married  to  Philip 
II.,  i.  195. 

Italy,  campaign  in,  J  556,  L  144. 

Jnuregni,  Jan,  attempts  the  life  of 
Prince  of  Orange  at  Antwerp,  iii. 
407 ;  is  killed  on  the  spot,  ib. ;  sus- 
pieion  of  complicity  against  Anjou 
and  ttfi  French,  408 ;  resolute  con- 
duct of  Maurice  of  Nassau,  409 ;  ex- 
amination of  papers  found  on  assas- 
sin, 410  ;  curious  indications  of 
fanaticism  and  superstition  in  mur- 
derer, ib.  ;  result  of  examination 
laid  before  Anjou  by  St.  Aldegonde, 
411;  the  crime  proved  to  be  a  com- 
mercial speculation,  ib. 

Jcmmingen,  defeat  of,  ii.  190. 

Jonghe,  Junius  de,  representative  of 
Prince  of  Oi'ange,  reply  to  proposals 
of  Governor  Requescns,  ii.  522. 

Junius,  Frauds,  a  French  Huguenot, 
invited  to  Brussels  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon in  house  of  Count  Gulemburg, 
i.  413 ;  his  previous  career,  ib. 

*  *  Kabbeyaws,"  first  rise  of  party  of  the 

name,  i.  36. 
Kalf  Yel  issued  by  Charles  Y.,  i.  55 ; 

destruction  of  the  document,  56. 
Kapell,  Walter,  burned  for  heresy,  i. 

S^ ;  singular  devotion  of  an  idiot 

to  him,  291. 
Knuttel,  William,  used  by  Prince  of 

Orange  to  gain  assent  of  Landgrave 


of  Hesse  to  his  marriage  with  the 

Princess  Anna,  i.  267. 
Koop,  van  Fandem,  tradition  of  the, 

i.  53. 
Koppelstok,  Peter,  ferryman   on  the 

Meuse,  assists  the  B<^gar8  of  tiie 

Sea  in  the  capture  of  Brill,  IL  301. 
Kopperzoon,   Manning,   subjected  to 

atrocious  tortures  by  Governor  So- 

noy,  ii.  510. 

Lalain,  Count,  Governor  of  Hainault, 
won  over  by  Queen  of  Navarre,  pro- 
mises to  hold  his  government  at 
service  of  Duke  of  AlenQon,  iii.  146. 

La  Loo,  Horn's  secretary,  is  executed 
by  Older  of  Alva,  ii.  207. 

La  Torre  despatched  by  Regent  to  Am- 
sterdam to  obtain  forcible  ^ectment 
of  Brederode,  ii.  80. 

Laurens,  President  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  Mechlin,  his  character,  i.  287. 

Lens,  town  of,  sacked  by  Ck>liguy,  i. 
150. 

Leoninus,  Dr.  Elbertus,  and  Hugo 
Bonte,  commissioned  by  Reqnesens 
to  treat  with  Prince  of  Orange,  iL 
489  ;  his  early  career,  491  noU ; 
despatched  on  mission  from  Dim 
John  of  Austria  to  Prince  of  Orange, 
iii.  99 ;  instructions  given  to  him, 
ib.  ;  reply  of  Oiuuge  to  bis  pro- 
posals, 100. 

Letters  of  Prince  of  Orange  to  principal 
cities  of  Netberlandis,  requesting 
funds  for  the  support  of  his  army, 
ii.  322  ;  efifects  of  these  letters,  ib. 

Lcyden,  preparations  for  raising  the 
siege  of,  ii.  443 ;  commencement  of 
second  siege,  460 ;    description  of 
city,  461  ;    preliminaries   of  siege, 
ib.  ;   endeavors  of  the  "  Glippers" 
to  persuade    their  countrymen  to 
submit,  464;    reply  of  citizens  of 
Leyden,  ib. ;  Orange's  plan  for  res- 
cuing the  city,  ib. ;  called  npou  to 
suiTender  by  Valdez,  465  ;   joy  of 
citizens  on  receipt  of   intelligence 
that  the  sluices  had  been  opened, 
466 ;  desponding  appeal  to  estates, 
467 ;  patriots  take  possession  of  the 
Landscheiding,  470;    gituiual   ad- 
vance of  the  relieving  flotilla  through 
the  dykes,  471 ;   I>e8t  and   famine 
within  the  city,  474 ;  heroic  conduct 
of  Adrian  van  der  Werflf,  475  ;  the 
providential  tempest,  477  ;  progress 
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of  the  flotilla,  478 ;  the  last  night, 
479 ;  the  city  saved,  ib, ;  flight  of 
the  Spaniards,  ib.  ;  thanksgiving 
after  the  danger,  481 ;  rewards  for 
snffering,  483 ;  charter  of  nnirersity, 
484 ;  solemnities  of  inauguration,  ^. 

Lion,  battle  of  the  Holy,  or  Heiliger- 
Lee,  ii.  165. 

Lorente :  his  testimony  as  to  mode  of 
death  of  Don  Carlos,  ii.  201. 

Lodrofio,  Sancho  de,  and  Saucho  de 
Avila,  defeat  patriot  aimy  at  Dalem, 
ii.  160. 

Longehave,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  of  Troubles  at  Mons, 
intercedes  for  people,  ii.  347. 

Lorraine,  Christina  of,  seeks  to  become 
Regent  of  Netherlands,  i.  181. 

Louvain,  university  of,  i.  77 ;  character 
of  its  teaching,  ib, ;  merry-making  at, 
on  occasion  of  presence  of  Don  John 
of  Austria,  iii.  103. 

Lupus,  Fetor,  a  Carmelite  friar  of 
Mechlin,  forms  the  design  of  re- 
storing the  city  to  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  iii.  340. 

Luxemburg,  negotiations  between  Don 
John  of  Austria  and  deputies  from 
estates  at,  iii.  83. 

Maas,  £ngelbert.  Chancellor  of  Bra- 
bant, openly  charged  by  William  of 
Orange  with  knavery  andconoiption, 
i.  380. 

Maestricht,  citissens  of,  wrest  the  town 
from  the  hands  of  Spanish  troops, 
iii.  34  ;  shameful  expedient  used  by 
Spanish  soldiery  in  attempt  to  re- 
gain the  place,  ib. ;  city  recovered  by 
Spaniards,  ib. ;  importance  of  the 
city  as  key  to  the  German  gate  of 
Netherlands,  304 ;  is  invested  by 
Prince  of  Parma,  ib.  ;  narrative  of 
siege,  316;  the  assault  repulsed, 
319;  the  successful  storm  and  the 
massacre,  325. 

Mansfeld,  Charles  de,  signs  the  Com- 
promise, i.  414 ;  sent  out  of  the 
country  by  his  father  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Alva,  ii.  111. 

Mansfeld,  Peter  Ernest  de,  betrays  and 
is  sneered  at  by  Netherland  nobles, 
ii.  23 ;  entrusted  with  supreme  mi- 
litary command  after  death  of  Be- 
quesens,  iii.  47 ;  interview  with  mu- 
tineers at  Herenthalls,  62  ;  arrives 
in  Netherlands  with  an  army  of  well- 
trained  troops,  215. 


Manufiictures,  influence  on  rise  of  small 
republics,  i.  33. 

Maixsk,  Robert  de  la,  his  animosity  to 
Granvelle,  and  efforts  to  make  him 
ridiculous,  i.  307. 

Marck,  William  de  la,  chief  of  the 
Beggars  of  the  Sea,  ii.  299  ;  is 
driven  out  of  the  English  poi'ts  with 
his  followers  by  order  of  the  Queen, 
300  ;  sails  for  Holland,  ib. ;  sum- 
mons the  fortress  of  ^11  to  sur- 
render, 302  ;  attacks  and  takes  the 
town,  303 ;  requires  citizens  to  take 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Prince  of 
Orange,  305 ;  is  despatched  by 
Orange  from  Leyden  with  a  force 
for  the  I'elief  of  Harlem,  but  is  de- 
feated on  the  road,  368 ;  is  deprived 
of  his  commission,  370  ;  enormities 
practised  by  him,  laid  at  the  door  of 
Prince  of  Orange,  404, 405 ;  murder 
of  Cornelius  Musius,tZ). ;  dies  of  the 
bite  of  a  mad-dog,  405. 

Mary  Tudor,  her  devotion  to  Philip  IL , 
i.  123 ;  personal  appearance,  ib.  ; 
character  and  accomplishments,  123, 
124 ;  her  death,  178. 

Mason,  Sir  John,  testimony  to  emotion 
of  the  people  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
abdication  of  Charles  V.,  i.  100. 

Mau-bml^z,  joum^e  des,  i.  300. 

Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony,  intei-cedes 
with  Philip  for  release  of  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  i.  121. 

Maximilian  II. ,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
intercessions  in  favour  of  Nether- 
land nobles,  ii.  230  ;  despatches  the 
Archduke  Charles  to  Madrid  on  a 
special  mission  concerning  state  of 
Netherlands  and  proceedings  of 
William  of  Orange,  232  ;  public  and 
private  answers  of  King  of  Spain, 
233  ;  change  in  his  views  caus^  by 
widowhood  of  Philip  II.,  236 ;  again 
.  issues  his  injunctions  against  mili- 
tary operations  of  Orange,  329 ;  re- 
ply of  Orange  to  these,  330;  new 
attempts  at  mediation  between  Ne- 
therlands and  King  of  Spain,  493. 

Mechlin,  city  of,  abandoned  by  Alva  to 
the  licence  of  the  Spanish  soldiers, 
ii.  348 ;  delivered  up  to  Parma  by 
treason  of  De  Bours,  iii.  341 ;  re- 
captured for  estates  by  Van  der 
Tympel,  342. 

Medici,  Cosmo  de,  reaps  the  benefits 
of  war  between  France  and  Spain, 
L148. 
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Kedid,  Oftthtrlne  de,  interrlew  wtfh 
Queen  of  Spain  at  Bajonne,  i  397  ; 
pMpOMile  made  I7  her,  399;  ntfttses 
to  enter  into  secret  league  agshiBt 
Protestants,  ib. ;  letter  to  FHnoe  of 
Orange  after  attempt  of  Anjon  to 
make  himself  absolute  master  in 
United  ProTlnoes,  iiL  441 ;  letter  to 
Ai^ou  recommending  him  to  re-es- 
tablish Cat&oUc  x^oUgion  in  Nether- 
lands, ib. 

Medina  Codi,  Dtike  of,  appointed 
Goyemor-Geneial  of  Netherlands, 
ii.  291  ;  anires  in  Netherlands, 
320;  blcfkeitngs  with  Alra,  392; 
departure  from  Netherlands,  ib. 

Megheu  denounces  conspiracy  of  here- 
tics and  sectaries  to  Regent,  i.  427 ; 
conTcnes  grand  assembly  of  nota- 
bles, 428. 

Mey,  Peter  ran  der,  a  carpenter  of 
Alkmaar,  undertakes  a  dangerous 
mission  for  the  besi^^,  ii.  398. 

Middelburg,  siege  of,  ii.  437 ;  capitu- 
lation of,  442  ;  restoration  of  ancient 
constitution  by.  Pxlnce  of  Omnge, 
443. 

Mirambean,  ambasBador  from  Finance 
to  Netherlands,  endeavors  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  the  pro- 
vinces and  Duke  of  Anjou,  iii.  443, 
444. 

Dfbndragon,  a  Spanish  colonel,  heads 
a  most  adventurous  expedition  for 
the  relief  of  the  town  of  Tergoes,  ii. 
353  ;  is  besieged  by  patriots  in  Mid- 
delburg, 437  ;  is  forced  to  abandon 
Zierickzee,  iii.  61. 

Mondoacet,  French  envoy  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, by  order  of  his  King 
urges  Alva  to  put  to  death  all 
French  pi^onei'S  taken  before  M!ons, 
ii.  338. 

Monlnc,  bis  opinion  of  treaty  of  Ga- 
teau Cambresis,  i.  179. 

Mons,  capture  of,  by  Louis  of  Nassau, 
ii.  315  ;  is  besieged  by  Don  Frede- 
ric of  Toledo,  326  ;  capitulation  of, 
342 ;  bmtal  violation  of  articles  of 
capitulation,  344;  establishment  of  a 
commission  of  Troublefs,  345. 

Montigny,  despatched  as  envoy  to 
Spain,  i.  314 ;  his  imprudent  reve- 
lation to  Philip  of  his  opinion  of 
Granvelle,  323  ;  returns  to  Nether- 
lands, ib.  ;  reports  to  state-council 
result  of  his  mission,  ib. ;   violent 


some  in  couiou  oticsitfoncd  py  tfiis 
repoft,  324 ;  refoMs  to  sign  leMerio 
PuiUp  concerning  tmdne  xwwerof 
€h:«nvel]e,  328  ;  Bergfaen  and  Mans- 
llBld  reftise  to  etfftnroer  edicts  witfain 
their  goveomients,  404 ;   his-  mip- 
tialcr  with  the  Prfaieess  dISbpinoy, 
416  ;  represents  to  PfaUip  state  of 
Netherlands  and  dettirminatfom  of 
peoplenot  to  be  trampled  on,  U.  2; 
three  great  points  of  his  inatrad* 
tions,  ib.  ;   is  cited  before  Blood- 
Council,  133 ;  is  iminisoned  at  Se- 
govia, 260 ;  stratagem  by  means  of 
wliich  he  learns  the  fate  of  his  bxo- 
ther  and  I^g:mont,  ib.  ;  unsaoceasfU 
plan  for  his  escape  from  prison,  ib. ; 
his  case  brought  before  the  Blood- 
Coundl  in  Netheriands,  261 ;  inter- 
cession of  his  wife  in  his  bdialf, 
262 ;  sentence  of  death  prononneed 
against  him  by  Alva,  263 ;  his  seoret 
execution  determined  upon,  t&. ;  ela* 
borate  and  extraordinary  pt«para- 
tions  foi*  this,  264 ;  his  last  hoon, 
267 ;  witnesses  of  his  death  forbid- 
den to  reveal  the  secret  on  pain  of 
death,    268  ;    elaborate    measmw 
taken  to  conceal  his  havin^dieda 
violent  death,  268,  269. 

Montmorency,  Constable  of  Prance, 
takes  command  of  Fi'ench  army  at 
Pierrepont,  i.  154  ;  forms  a  project 
for  relieving  St.  Quentin,  167  ;  is 
wounded  at  battle  of  St.  Qfaentin 
and  taken  prisoner,  160  ;  dispute 
about  his  capture  after  battle  of  St. 
Quentin,  161 ;  decline  of  his  influ- 
ence after  battle,  162  ;  empowex^d 
to  open  secret  negotiations  fbrpeaee, 
176  ;  death  of,  ii.  129. 

Mook,  battle  of,  ii.  448 ;  defbat  and 
death  of  Lbuis  of  Nassau,  450. 

Morillon,  a  fkvorite  of  Granvdle, 
called  double  A  B-  C,  i.  305 ;  his 
rage  at  Schwendi's  letter  to  RMfent, 
345. 

Motte,  Slegneur  de  la,  Governor  of 
Gravelines,  sells  himself  and  his 
troops  to  Spaniards,  iii.  284. 

Muler,  Geleyn  de,  schoolmaster  of 
Oudenarde,  executed  for  crhne  of 
reading  the  Bible,  i.  290. 

Mnslus,  Cornelius,  pastor  of  Saint 
Agatha,  put  to  death  by  De  la 
]\ilarck,  under  circumstances  of  great 
ati'ocity,  ii.  405. 
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Mutiny  of  Spanish  troopi  after  snr- 
render  of  Zieriokzee,  iii  14-;  muti- 
neers  prooeed  from  ZelanditaBm- 
"bant,  doYoaxing  m  th^  go,  15  ; 
demonstration*  upon  Meohlin,  14 ; 
alARn  created  atBrassels,  17 ;  nm- 
tineera  declared  onthrwe  bjr  Spanish 
goyemment,  tb* ;  joined  by  German 
regiments,  21 ;  by  Sancho  d'Ayila, 
23;  mntineecs  is  possession' of 'all 
the' principal  toriwsnos,  iS. ;  em- 
braeoB  whole  Spaaush  army,  and  is 
headed  by  Samoho  d' Avila,  3& 

Naardten,  a  small'  townr  of -Holland,  re- 
fttses  to  abandon  the  caose  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  357 ;  i&inirastcd 
l>y  Don  Frederic  do  Teredo,  358; 
surrenders,  %b, ;  Hie  dtiaens  mas- 
sacred and  totwn  set  on  flre^  359 ; 
atrocities  committod  by  Spanish 
soldiery,  360* 

Namnr,  city  of,  description  o^  iii^  144 ; 
fiBstftyities- on  occasion  of  pressnoe  of 
Qoeenof  Nayarre,  148. 

Namnxv  citadel  of,  taken  by  stratagem 
hy  Don  John  of  Anstria^  iii.  149; 

Hassan,  hisix>ry  of  fimiily  of,  1.  204. 

Hassan,  Benry  of,  goyemor  and  confi- 
dential friend  of  GhariesY.,  by^his  in- 
fluence places  the -imperial  crown  on 
Charles's  head,  i.  205. 

Nassan, William  of,  snmamedTheBioh, 
father  of  the  great  Prinoe  of  Orange, 
1.  206. 

Kaasau,  Chalons  Btetf  de,  leayos  his 
titles  and  estates  to  Ms  cousin-ger- 
man,  William  of  Nassau,  who  tilius 
succeeds  to  the  titie-  of  Prince  of 
Orange,  i.  206. 

KasBKu,  Louis  of,  one  of  the  flxst  to 
sign  the  Compromise,  i.  414;  his 
oharacter  and  •pen&aal  appearance, 
416;  and  his  twelye  apcMties  de- 
spattthed  to  Brussehi  to«  k^  propo- 
sals of  confederates  befexe  Regent, 
4$1;  appealed  to  Ibrintercessimi  in 
fayonr  of  Beformera  persecuted  by 
Egmont,  ii.  12 ;  is  cited  before,  the 
Blood-Ooundl,  132;  looked  to  as 
chief  of  Hugmnots  of  France,  in 
case  of  Coligny's  fall,  158;  oom- 
mences  to  leyy  troops  and  mcmey, 
159 ;  makes  an  unsnecessftd  attempt 
to  capture  Alya  and  BhnsaslB,  ib. ; 
his  plan  of  campaign,  ib;  enters 
IViesland,  161;  summons  Gv&nin- 
gen  to  join  him,  ib, ;   taker  up  a 


position  near  Monastery  of  Holy 
lion,  164;  defeats  Aremberg,  168; 
entrenohefr  himself  before  Gronia- 
gen,  170;  his  positaon  after  battle 
of  Holy-  Lisn;.  ISO*;  his  axmy  is 
routed  near  Gvdningen,  188^  is  de- 
feated, again-  at  Jemmingen,  191; 
total  destvuctJon-  of  his  army  near 
Selwaert  Abbey,  192  ;  takes  refnge 
in  Germany,  194;  joins  army  of 
Huguenots  iU'  France^  276;  his 
conduct  at  battle  of  Monteon- 
tour,  ib, ;  his  endeayors  to  gain 
friends  for  Netherlands,  277;  cap- 
tures Mens,  tiie  capital  of  Hainault, 
316;  his  address  to  citizens  of 
Mens,  317;  condition  of,  within 
the  walls  of  Mons,  342 ;  pays  his 
respects  to  yietorious  genexals  after 
capitulation^  343  ;  incidents  attend- 
ing departure  from  tiie  city,  ib. ; 
agreement  between  him.  and  repre- 
sentatiye  of  France  with  reference 
to  Netheriands,  412 ;  promises  to  use 
his  influence  to  procure  crown>  of 
Poland  for  Duke  of  Ax^jou,  ib, ;  frank 
and  feoriesB  letter  to  King  of  France, 
ib;  promises  of  support  receiyed 
from  France,  444 ;  assembles  a  nnall 
army  in  Germany,  445 ;  crosses  the 
Bhine  in  February,  1574,  and  en- 
camp within  four  miles  of  Maes- 
tricht,  lb.;  disasters  encountered 
there,  446;  is  obliged  to  abandon 
his  position,  ib. ;  mutiny  in.  the 
army,  447 ;  battle  of  Mook,  448 ; 
death  of  Louis  and  his  brotiier 
Henry,  450; 

Nassau,  Adolphus  of,  brother  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  is  killed  by  Arem- 
berg in  battle  of  the  Holy  Lion,  ii. 
168. 

Nassau,  Count  John  of,  is  appointed 
goyemor  of  Gelderlaad,  iii.  248; 
wearied  out  l^  petty  aanoyuioes, 
determines  ta  leaye  Netherlands, 
346;  exceeding  poyeriy  of  his 
household,  368  ;  excuses  for  his  re- 
Urement,  ib. ;  his  second  mairiage, 
364. 

NasMUi,  Maurioe  of,  son  of  Prince  of 
Orange,  his  resolute  conduct  after 
attempted  assassination  of  hiafathei; 
iii.  409. 

Nassau^  Williamof  (see-Omnps,  Prinee 
qf). 

Neryii,  heroic  resistance  offered  bgrthis 
peo^e  to  Caaear,  i.  11. 
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NetherUndf,  the  earliest  history  of,  i. 
1 ;  physical  geography  of,  2 ;  primi- 
tive natural  features,  original  inha- 
bitants, 4  ;  state  of  population  sub- 
sequent to  the  migmtions  of  the 
nations,  17 ;  become  a  province  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  20 ; 
pass  into  the  German  empire,  ib. ; 
aspect  of  country  at  commencement 
of  regency  of  Margaret  of  Parma, 
221 ;  causes  preparatory  of  revolt, 
224  ;  receive  the  ideas  of  the  Refor- 
mation fh>m  France,  226;  ancient 
charters,  236  ;  their  industry  taxed 
to  enable  France  to  attack  the 
Huguenots,  311 ;  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion after  departure  of  Granvelle, 
367 ;  public  corruption,  ib. ;  spread 
of  Reformed  religion,  and  growing 
euthusiosm  of  its  followers,  447; 
state  of  country  after  departure  of 
William  of  Orange  for  Germany, 
ii.  82 ;  dismay  at  arrival  of  Alva, 
101 ;  consternation  created  by  arrest 
of  Egmont  and  Horn,  109 ;  state  of 
discouragement  caused  by  proceed- 
ings of  Blood- Council,  126 ;  depopu- 
lation of  country  in  consequence  of 
cruel  proceedings  of  Alva,  127  ;  all 
the  inhabitants  of,  condemned  to 
death  by  Inquisitions,  137  ;  whole- 
sale executions  and  frightful  cruel- 
ties, 138  ;  severe  blow  inflicted  on 
their  commerce  by  quarrels  between 
Alva  and  Queen  of  England,  240  ; 
continuation  of  religious  persecu- 
tions, 241 ;  new  scheme  of  taxation 
introduced,  in  violation  of  provincial 
charters,  245  ;  state  of  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  the  year  1570,  247 
note ;  opposition  to  the  new  system 
of  taxation,  248  ;  terrible  destruc- 
tion by  inundation  in  1570,  269 ; 
open  revolt  against  the  new  tuxes, 
297  ;  successive  insurrections  in  va- 
rious cities  and  provinces,  311 ;  state 
of  country  at  death  of  Requesens, 
iii.  4  ;  state  of  religious  paHies  in 
the  various  provinces,  25 ;  state  of 
country  at  pejiod  of  death  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  269 ;  division  of 
country  into  thi*ee  portions,  379. 

Nevera,  Duke  de.  Governor  of  Cham- 
pagne, disposes  his  forces  to  meet  an 
attack  of  Spanish  ai*my,  i.  155 ; 
makes  his  escape  after  battle  of  St. 
Quentin,  160 ;  his  escape  deemed 
impossible,  161. 


Ninove,  the  starvation  of,  iii.  423. 

Nobles,  disaffected  state  of,  holding 
command  in  patriot  anny,  iii.  216 ; 
malcontent  party  bought  over  hy 
Duke  of  Parma,  290;  jealouries, 
bickerings,  and  mutual  recrimina- 
tions among  them,  294. 

Noircarmes,  proceeds  to  Tonmay  to 
disarm  the  citizens,  ii.  20  ;  his  cruel 
character,  21 ;  his  calunmious  re- 
ports to  Regent  relative  to  intended 
massacre  of  Catholics,  23 ;  invests 
Valenciennes,  39 ;  conduct  aftor  sur- 
render of  Valenciennes,  67 ;  per- 
suades Egmont  to  disregard  the  re- 
peated warnings  to  him  to  fly,  106; 
accepts  the  office  of  member  of  the 
Blood-Council,  121 ;  his  testimony 
to  desperate  state  of  Netherland 
citizens  in  consequence  of  Alva's 
cruel  persecutions,  294  ;  cruel  pro- 
ceedings at  Mons,  344 ;  his  base 
cupidity,  346. 

None,  De  la,  is  made  prisoner  in  an  ac- 
tion near  Ingelmunster,  iii.  357; 
vain  endeavon  of  patriot  i>arty  to 
obtain  his  release,  358  ;  is  kept  in 
prison  five  years,  and  then  offiared 
his  release  on  condition  of  sacrificing 
his  eyes,  xb.  ;  works  composed  by 
him  in  prison,  xb. 

Ogier,Robert,  of  Ryssel,  and  his  family, 
executed  for  not  attending  mass,  L 
293. 

Oliver,  Antony,  a  native  of  Mons,  lays  a 
plan  for  the  capture  of  the  city,  with 
Louis  of  Nassau  and  other  Huguenot 
chiefs,  ii.  315  ;  killed  at  battle  of  the 
Diemerdyk,  376. 

Orange,  William  of  Nassau,  Piince  of, 
his  personal  appearance,  i.  97; 
empowered  to  open  secret  negotia- 
tions of  peace  after  battle  of  Grave- 
lines,  176 ;  one  of  the  hostages  for 
execution  of  treaty  of  Oateau  Cam- 
bresis,  179  ;  learns  from  King  of 
France  designs  against  Protestants, 
180  ;  supports  endeavora  of  Duch- 
ess of  Lorraine  to  become  R^ent 
of  Netherlands,  182 ;  appointed,  to- 
gether with  Eguiont,  to  command 
of  foreign  troops,  190  ;  rebuked  by 
Philip  II.  when  leaving  Nether- 
lands, 191 ;  succeeds,  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  to  principality  of  Oi*ange, 
206 ;  is  sent  to  Brussels  for  educa- 
tion, 207;  becomes  the  friend  and 
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&Torite  of  Charles  V.,  €f.;  ap- 
pointed general-in-chief  of  army  on 
French  frontier,  <b.;  secret  nego- 
tiator of  peace  of  1559,  with  France, 
208  ;  one  of  the  hostages  selected  by 
King  of  France  for  execution  of 
treaty,  ib.;  disooyers  scheme  of 
Henry  II.  and  Philip  n.,  for  extir- 
pating Prote8tanti8m,208,209 ;  earns 
the  somame  of  "The  Silent,"  209  ; 
though  still  a  Catholic,  determines 
to  save  Protestants  if  he  can,  ib. ; 
increases  his  possessions  by  mar- 
riage with  Anne  of  Egmont,  ib.; 
becomes  a  widower,  1558,  210  ;  is 
accused  of  having  murdered  his 
wife,  211 ;  his  character  and  con- 
duct iu  early  part  of  his  career,  ib, ; 
his  splendor  and  hospitality,  212 ; 
his  gentleness  and  wiiming  address, 
213  ;  expensive  habits  and  conse- 
quent debts,  ib.  ;  his  various  sources 
of  revenue,  214 ;  is  falsely  accused 
of  cowardice,  215  ;  his  tadents  and 
accomplishments,  216;  his  opposi- 
tion to  institution  of  new  bishops, 
240  ;  resigns  command  of  Spanish 
legion,  242  ;  his  early  intimacy  with 
GranveUe,  24S  ;  his  quarrel  with 
the  Cardinal,  250 ;  and  Egmont 
addrras  joint  letter  to  the  King, 
oomplaining  of  ihe  undue  power 
arrogated  by  Cardinal  Granvelle, 
251 ;  his  marriage  with  Anna  of 
Saxony,  and  difficulties  attending  it, 
with  vindication  of  his  conduct  with 
regard  to  these,  257 ;  proceedings 
and  festivities  on  occasion  of  his 
wedding,  271 ;  meeting  of  Knights 
of  the  Eleece  at  his  house,  to  discuss 
public  matters,  312 ;  supported  by 
people  in  his  opposition  to  Gran- 
velle and  the  Regent,  314;  frank- 
ness and  l^ality  of  this  opposition 
vindicated,  315 ;  determines  that  he 
will  withibaw  from  government  if 
Granvelle  be  not  recalled,  324 ; 
writes  joint  letter  with  Egmont  and 
Horn  to  Philip,  on  necessity  of 
withdrawing  power  of  Granvelle, 
325 ;  quarrels  with  Aremberg  be- 
cause he  refuses  to  join  the  league 
against  Granvelle,  327 ;  Egmont 
and  Horn  write  second  joint  letter 
to  Philip,  tendering  their  resigns- 
tion  as  members  of  council  of  state, 
332 ;  hand  in  remonstrances  to  Re- 
gent, 334 ;   abstain   from   session 


of  state-council,  335 ;  attempts  to 
stem  tide  of  corruption,  after  de- 
parture  of    Granvelle,    367 ;    his 
noble  ambition  and  purity  of  cha- 
racter,  368 ;    declines  in  favor  at 
R^^nt's  court,  ib.  ;  his  speech  od 
occasion  of  I^;mont's   mission   to 
Spain,  and  Yiglius's   instructions, 
379 ;  effect  of  ttiis  speech  on  mem- 
bers of  council,  380 ;  his  indignation 
at  Philip's  iMrsistence  in  religious 
persecution,  390 ;  upbraids  Egmont 
with  having  forgotten  interests  of 
his  country  during  mission  to  Spain, 
393 ;  declares  that  the  King's  orders 
relative  to  Inquisition  are  too  per- 
emptory not  to    be    obeyed,    but 
wa6hes  his  hands  of  consequences, 
401 ;  is  supported  by  Egmont  and 
Horn,  ib.  ;  is  not  consulted  in  for- 
mation  of  Compromise  league,  419 ; 
his   opinions    on    enforcement   of 
edicts  and  Inquisition,  ib. ;   disap* 
proves  of  the  Compromise  league, 
421;  commences  system  of  espio- 
nage upon  Philip,  ib. ;  invites  lead- 
ing nobles  to  meet  at  Breda,  for 
a  conference  on  public  affairs,  426 ; 
effects  change  in  tone  and  purport 
of  Request,  427  ;  his  moderation, 
ib. ;  inclines  to  Lutheranism,  452 ; 
repairs  to  Antwerp  at  solicitation  of 
citizens  to  restore  public  tranquillity, 
454 ;  regarded  by  all  parties  as  the 
only  man  able  to  stem  the  rising  tide 
of  revolution,  456  ;  remonstrates  at 
Dtlffel  with  deputation  from  mem- 
bers of  Compromise  assembled  at  St. 
Trend,  460  ;  is  not  deceived  by  false 
promises  of  Philip,  ii.  6 ;  his  moderate 
proceedings  at  Antwerp  relative  to 
imago-breakers,  12  ;  draws  up  six- 
teen articles  of  agreement  between 
heads  of  Reformed  religion  and  go- 
vernment, 13 ;  establishes  religious 
peace  at  Utrocht  and  Amsterdam 
on  same  basis  us  at  Antwerp,  14 ; 
his  personal  conduct  at  Antwerp 
when  endeavoring  to  restore  order 
after  the  iconoclast  riots,  25  ;  first 
thoughts  of  resistance  to  the  plans 
of  the  Spanish    government,  and 
proposals  to  Egmont  and  Horn  on 
the  subject,  26  ;  interviews  at  Den- 
dermonde  between  Orange,  Horn, 
Egmont,  Hoogstraaten,  and  Count 
Louis  of  Nassau,  27 ;  his  isolated 
position,  30 ;  his  Increasing  watch- 
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fabaeaB,  34 ;  pabliUiM'  a  pamphlet 
OKneeeasitj  of  aUowing  BOOM  degree 
of  rdigiouft  liberty,  36  ;  enoounges 
cituiDs  to  raM  introdnetkm  of 
meroeauurjrgsrriaoDa^SQ;  hiB-endea- 
TOTB  in  Utvar  of  Proteatants  of 
Amaterdam,  45 ;  raftuea  to  take  the 
BBir  oath  of  aliagiance  impoaed  by 
gDfvrnmeDi^  47  ;  tenden  bis  resig- 
nattoii)  ib..;  ia  oomnlted  by  Brede- 
rodeaad  other  eeignioni  aa  to  new 
petition  to  ba  preaented  to  Begent, 
48 ;  partially  connivea  at  prooeed- 
inga  of  Bredsrode,  50  ;  hia  danntkes 
ocmdttct  at  Antwerp  doting  tnmnlt 
canoed  by  defeat  of  Ostrawdl,  55 ; 
propeaea  terma  of  arrangemcot,  58 ; 
availa  himself  of  antagonism  be- 
tween Lntherana  and  C^vioiste  to 
aave  the  city,  59  ;  meets  the  insnr- 
Teotioniata  in  the  Mere,  and  -pto- 
poses  articles  of  aeeommodation,  61; 
anoceeds  in  re^establisMng  order,  62 ; 
his  efforts  unaj^reciated  by  B^ent, 
ib, ;  his  reacdute  reaiataaoo  to  all 
effiirta  to  gain  him  over  to  the 
Spu^ah  party,  72 ;  interview  with 
Manafeld  and  Egmont,  at  Wille- 
brock,  74 ;  endeavors  to  save  Eg- 
.mont,  76 ;  letter  to  Philip,  announc- 
ing his  intention  to  withdraw  from 
Netherlands,  77 ;  letiei-s  to  Horn 
and  Egmont  on  same  subject,  ib.  ; 
is  informed  by  Yandemese  that  Alva 
has  orders  to  arrest  and  coudomn 
himat  once,  78 ;  and  other  seigniors 
are  cited  before  the  Blood-C!onncil, 
133 ;  charges  against  them,  ib.;  his 
reply  to  the  summons,  ib, ;  his  son 
seized  as  a  hostage,  134 ;  publishes 
a  reply  to  act  of  condemnation,  156 ; 
his  exertions  to  raise  troops  and 
gain  allies  in  Germany,  England, 
and  France,  158  ;  grants  commis- 
sion to  Count  Louis,  to  levy  troops 
and  wage  war  on  Philip,  ib.  ;  is  re- 
commended by  his  friends  among 
the  Grerman  princes,  to  pause  in  his 
attempts  to  save  the  Netherland 
provinces,  209  ;  enrols  himself  for 
life  as  a  soldier  of  the  Beformation, 
210  ;  change  supervened  in  his  re- 
ligious character,  ib. ;  sinceriiy  of 
his  piety,  211 ;  is  required  by  the 
Emperor  to  lay  down  arms  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  his  rights  and 
privileges,  212.;  his  reply  to  Em- 
peror's I'eqnisiiion,  {&. ;  hia  foimal 


declaration  of  war  againrt  A1t»,214; 
proelamatioi&  to  the  people  of  the 
Nathexkmds,  215 ;  croaaes  the  Mimie 
with  hia  axniy,216;  enters  Brabmt 
and  takaa  up  a  peeition  withia:  a 
Ehotk  disAanoa  of  Alva's  eneaa^- 
ment,  217 ;  baffling  plan  of  hispid- 
venary,  218  ;  inoidenta  of  the  eaa- 
paign^  220*;  effecta  a  junotieii  with 
Qcnlis,  at  Waveren,  223  ;.  diaap- 
pointment  at  sapineneaa  of  peiq^, 
ib. ;  mutinons  -state  of  hi»:  army, 
Qk  ;  exossea  the-  frontier  of  Fnaee, 
224  ;  is  aommoned  by  the  Kmg  ef 
France  te  dechute  his  intentions, 
ib. ;  hia  reply,  225  ;  ia  foieed  to 
lead  back  and  disband  his  amy, 
226 ;  seta  fbrth  with  his  two  bn>- 
thers  to  join  the  banner  of  Oondtf, 
227  ;  prooeedinga  in  Fraaoe  after 
disbanding  Ma  army  at  Straabing, 
275, 276 ;  returns  to  Germany,  278; 
extensive  correq)ond6nce  virith  kid' 
ing  personages  in  every  pni  of  Ne- 
tberiands,  ib* ;  issues  oommissieBS 
to  privateers,  ib, ;  gives  laws  to  i&e 
Beggars  of  ihe  Sea,  ib^ ;  hia  foiten 
condition  but  unbroken  spirit  after 
return  from  Fhmoe,  279 ;  i>eraevw- 
ing  efforts  to  obtain  money  and 
allies,  292 ;  insbructions  to  Diedzioh 
Sonoy,  293  ;  document  called,  the 
Harangue  addressed  to  princes  of 
Germany,  i&.  ;  oath  of  aUegianee 
taken,  by  revolted^  provinces  te  him 
aa  stadholder  of  King  of  Spain,  314 ; 
resumes  stadholderate  over  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  ib.  ;  religious 
t<deration  exhibited  in  his  instmc- 
tions  to  functionaries  appointed'  by 
him,  and  in  new  oath  of  all^iance 
imposed,  ib.. ;  assembles  a  new  army 
in  Germany,  322;  addresses  letters 
to  principfd  cities  of  Netherlands, 
acyuring  them  to  be  true  to  his  and 
their  cause,  i&.  ;  power  conferred  on 
him  by  Congress  of  Dort,  325 ;  or- 
dinance issued  by  him  as  a  provi- 
sional  form  of  government  and  vo- 
luntarily imposing  limits  on  hime^, 
326  ;  crosses  the  Rhine  at  Dnisbuig 
with  a  considerable  army,  328 ; 
takes  Boermond,  ib. ;  difference  be- 
tween his  character  as  military  com- 
mander and  that  of  Alva,  329 ;  his 
further  advance,  330 ;  learns  the 
news  of  the  massacre  of  the  Hngius- 
nota  ini  Paiisj  331 ;  advancea  with 
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his  armj  towaxds  Moxis,  in  the  hope 
of  provoking  the  entaof  into  a 
pitehed  hatile;.  338;  night  attaak 
on  his  amy  by  Bos  Ft^eric  de 
Toledo^  340;.  rrtreats  to  Ptironne 
and Nivedes^ «fr. ;  is  (bllim^dby sii 
nimsBBin  hired  by  Alva,  ib^ ;  his 
soldiers  reftias  to  ntmain  longer  in 
the  Add,  341 ;  is  oldiged  to  advise 
hia  brotherto  eapttnlato^  ib. ;  crosses 
the  Bhine^  disbaada  his-  amy,  and 
repairs  to  Holland,  tb. ;  his  recep- 
tion in  province  of  Holland  alter 
breaking  np  boa  army;  362;  nnfolds 
his  plan  of  fatttre  proeeedings  in 
seeret  session  of  state*  of  provinces 
at  Harlem,  363 ;  despari»hes  a  force 
nnder  Be  la  Marck  to  the  relief  of 
Harlem,  367 ;  makes  a-  fresh  effort 
to  snooor  the  town,  370;  farther 
endeavors  to  SQccor  Hailem,  375; 
keep»  firm  in  futh  and  hope  in  spite 
of  repeated  disasters,  390 ;  for  want 
of  fiinds  icrobligedto  dedine  offer  of 
Spanish  soldieay  to  deliver  Hariem 
into  his  hands,  394;  his  lofty  enthu- 
siasm, 397 ;  diffiooltiea  experienced 
l^  him  in  raising  fiinds  for  his  en- 
terprise, 404 ;  his  lofty  and  generons 
purpose,  ib. ;  accusations  against  him 
by  bigoted  adherents  of  both  reli- 
gions, 405 ;  his  reliance  upon  secret 
negotiations  reopened  with  the  court 
of  France,  ib, ;  reasons  for  conquer- 
ing his  repugnance  to  Kingof  France, 
409;  outlines  of  new  treaty  with 
France  diiAwn.up  by  him,  410-;  sec- 
tary and  anxious  xMwition  during  the 
misfortunes  of  Haiiemand  AUcmaar, 
414 ;  appeal  to  the  general-  assembly 
of  the  Netiierlands;  exhorting  the 
country  to  union  against  the  oppres- 
sor, 415 ;  epistle  to  the  King  of 
%)ain,  416;  confidence  in  God  the 
nudnspringof  hi8energy,^417 ;  liberty 
of  conscience  for  the  people  his  main 
object,  ib. ;  publicly  joins  the  Calvi- 
niat  Churdi  at  Bort,  ib. ;  hia  feass 
relative  to  impression-  likely  to  be 
produced  by  the  King's  promise  of 
pardoU)  438 ;  position  taken  up  by 
him  during  siege  of  Leyden,  464 ; 
desperate  plan  for  the  rescue  of 
Leyden,  465 ;  his  illness  at  Rotter- 
dam, 468  ;  resumes  preparations  for 
rdief  of  Leyden,  469 ;  proceeds  on 
board  the  fleet  before  leyden,  473  ; 
receives  news  of  the  rescue  of  L^- 


d6n,48I;  onten  the  city,  t&. ;  grants 
pi*hril6ges  td  the  city  as  a  reward 
for  its  Bufibrhigv,  483 ;  reply  to  pro- 
posals of  Bequesens,  made  through 
St  AUegonde,  488 ;  answer  to  other 
n^otiators,  489 ;  power  lodged  in 
his  hands,  491 ;  complains  in  as- 
sembly of  states  of  Holland  of  con- 
dnct  of  cities,  and  ofTers  to  resign, 
492;  powers  vested  in  him  by 
estates,  ib. ;  refttses  to  accept  govern- 
ment on  these  terms  unless  fumi^ed 
with  a  monthly  allowance,  493;  sus- 
pieions  of  Spanish  government  and 
feai;  of  a  disastrous  peace,  494  ;  ac- 
cepts tte  government  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  501 ;  results  of  bis  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Saxony,  503 ;  marries 
Frinoess  CSiarlotte  of  Bourbon,  506 ; 
enmities  caused  by  this  manriage, 
ib. ;  evil  consequences,  508 ;  resolu- 
tion to  throw  off  all^;iance  to  King 
of  Spain,  519 ;  difficulties  as  to  choice 
of  newsover^gn  for  the  states,  521 ; 
financial  emburmssments  of  himself 
and  broiJier  John,  525 ;  .desperate 
scheme  for  resening  Inbabitnnts  of 
Holland  and- Zisaland,  526  ;  prompt 
and  decided  conduct  after  death  of 
Bequesens,  iii.  3;  changes  intro- 
duced by  himinto  political  constittt- 
tion  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  6; 
supreme  authority  in  Holland  and 
Zealand  oonforrod  on  him,  ib; 
espedal  powers  vested  in  him,  ib.  ; 
absence  of  personal  views  and  am- 
bition, 7 ;  honorable  title  bestowed 
on  him  by  people,  ib. ;  his  unswerv- 
ing religious  toleration,  ib. ;  rein- 
stated in  his  principality  of  Orange 
by  E^ing  of  France,  10 ;  prepares  to 
teke  advantage  of  mutiny  of  Spanish 
troops  to  brtngabout  a  general  union 
and  organisation,  26  ;  letter  to  Count 
Lalain,  27  >;  to  estates  of  Gueldres, 
ib. ;  to  estates  of  Brabant,  ifr. ;  im- 
plores the  varions  provinces  to  send 
deputies  tO'  a  general  congress,  to 
efibct  a  close  xmion  between  Holland 
and  Zealand  and  the  other  provinces, 
28;  sends  troapa  to  the  assistance 
of  Flanders  against  mutineera,  33 ; 
letters  addreued  by  him  to  the 
states-genexal,  assembled  at  Ghent, 
urging  them  to  hasten  to  conclude 
treaty  of  union,  56 ;  diffloulties  sug- 
gested by  the  arrival  of  Bon  John. 
of  Aostria,  79 ;  counsels  to  states- 
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general  rel&tiTe  to  mrrlval  of  new 
gOTernor-general,  80;  outlines  of 
n^^tation  to  be  entered  into  with 
Don  John,  82 ;  basis  of  his  policy, 
ib. ;  his  combination  disarranged  by 
amplitude  of  concessions  made  by 
Don  John  of  Austria,  94 ;  his  dis- 
trust of  Don  John  and  reasons  for 
this,  95 ;  is  irritated  at  haste  with 
which  estates  concluded  treaty  with 
Don  John,  ib. ;  displeasure  at  pro- 
visions of  Perpetuid  Edict,  96  ;  re- 
fuses to  publish  or  recognise  the 
treaty  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  97  ; 
his  written  opinion  of  treaty,  given 
to  states-general  at  their  request, 
99  ;  perfect  accord  between  him  and 
estates  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  ib. ; 
his  reply  to  proposals  made  by  Dr. 
Leoninus  in  name  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  101  ;  his  unbounded  in- 
fluence in  Holland  and  Zealand, 
102 ;  respect  in  which  he  was  held 
in  other  provinces,  ib.  ;  his  reply  to  | 
letters  of  Don  John,  103 ;  tokens  of 
sympathy  received  from  his  mother, 
127 ;  and  from  his  son,  ib. ;  finan- 
cial embarrassments  of  his  family 
caused  by  their  sacrifices  to  the 
cause  of  the  Netherlands,  ib. ;  new 
advances  made  to  him  by  Don  John 
of  Aiistriii,  128 ;  his  struggles  to 
establish  a  system  of  toleration, 
129  ;  interview  and  discussions  with 
envoys  sent  by  Don  John  of  Austria 
and  by  estates-general  of  Catholic 
provinces,  131 ;  envoys  make  a 
foi-mal  statement  to  him  and  the 
states  of  Holland  and  Zealand  on 
the  part  of  Don  John,  137 ;  protest 
against  Perpetual  Edict  embodied 
in  his  reply  to  the  document,  138  ; 
enconrages  and  superintends  the  re- 
erection  of  dykes  in  Holland  and 
Zealand,  157;  touching  love  and 
gratitude  of  people  towards  him,  ib. ; 
letter,  never  hitherto  published,  to 
estates- general  on  seizure  of  citadel 
of  Namur  and  general  conduct  of 
Don  John,  ib.  ;  vindication  of  him- 
self against  charges  made  by  Don 
John  and  othere,  159 ;  repairs  to 
Utrecht,  on  invitation  from  magis- 
tracy, 160 ;  hearty  welcome  given 
to  him,  ib. ;  treaty  of  '*  Satis&ction  " 
drawn  up,  161 ;  stratagem  for  over- 
coming German  troops  shut  up  in 
Breda,  168;   his  determination  to 


restore  the  administration  to  a  state- 
oonncil  appointed  by  estates-general, 
175 ;  is  invited  by  estates-general 
to  come  to  Brussels  to  aid  them  with 
his  counsels,  180 ;  increase  of  his 
power  and  influence,  ib. ;  memorial 
presented  to  him  at  Gertmydenberg 
by  commissioners  sent  to  invite  him 
to  Brussels,  181 ;  permission  for  his 
Journey  obtained  from   estates    of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  ^.  ;  reply  to 
memorial  of    commissioners,    183 ; 
enthufdastic  reception  at  Antwerp, 
ib, ;  entry  into  Brussels,  184 ;  future 
measures  contemplated  by  him,  ib. ; 
puts  a  stop  to  negotiations  witli 
Don  John,  185  ;  exceeding  devotion 
of  bm'ghers  of  Brussels  for    him, 
190  ;  his  wise  conduct  with  r^ard 
to   Archduke    Matthias,    192;     is 
elected  Ruward  of  Brabant,   193 ; 
significance  of  this  oflSce,  ib, ;  his 
new  dignity  confirmed  by  estates- 
general,  194 ;  the  crown  within  his 
grasp,  ib. ;  indignation  at  treacherous 
conduct  of  nobles,  195  ;   interview 
with  Ryhove  previous  to  outbreak 
of  revolution  in  Ghent,   200 ;  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  ontbreak,  203 ; 
repairs  to  Ghent  on  invitation  of 
four  estates  of  Flanders,  ib. ;  brings 
about  a  new  act  of  union,  securing 
the  religions  rights  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  206  ;  succeeds  in  nego- 
tiating treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy 
with    England,    207;     establishes 
fundamental  terms  on  which  Arch- 
duke Matthias  is  to  be  received  as 
Governor- General  of    Netherlands, 
208  ;  is  appointed  lieutenant-general 
for  the  Archduke  Matthias,  210 ; 
jealousy  of  him  entertained  by  nobles, 
216  ;  loyal  conduct  with  regard  to 
Amsterdam,  225;  prepamtions  for 
campaign  of  1578, 229  ;  negotiations 
with   England,  ib. ;    again   confera 
chief  posts  of  command  on  Catholic 
nobles,  ib. ;  rebukes  his  own  church 
for  its  intolerance,  234  ;  his  reasons 
for  maintaining  i*elations  with  Duke 
of   AleuQon,    240;    prescribes    the 
term  on  which  Alen^on's  assistance 
may  be  accepted,  243 ;    causes    a 
system  of  provisional  tolei-ation  to 
be  signed  by  Matthias,  246 ;  incapa- 
bility of  his  contemporaries  to  under- 
stand his  tolerance,  ib. ;  provisional 
arrangement  for  religious  toleration 
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in  Autwei-p,  249 ;  discontent  caused 
among  Catholic  leaders  and  Walloon 
population  by  bis  attempt  to  establish 
religious  toleration,  250 ;  endeaTOurs 
to  conciliate  the  contending  parties 
in    Ghent,    273;    indignation    at 
image-bi'eaking  riots  at  Ghent,  275; 
is  induced  to  go  to  Ghent  to  appease 
uproar,  276  ;  obtains  consent  of  all 
parties  to  a  religious  peace,  published 
27th  December,  1578,  277 ;  import 
of  this  document,  %b.  ;  malcontents, 
summoned  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
refuse,    i&. ;     growing    conviction 
of   his    enemies   that    his    death 
alone   would  enable  them  to  put 
down  Nethcrlaud  rebelliou,  287, 288 ; 
effects  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  the 
foundation     of     the     Netherlaud 
republic,    297;    false     accusations 
against,     relative     to    Union    of 
Utrecht,  300 ;  unceasing  efforts  to 
counteract  the  dismembering  policy 
of  Parma,  305 ;  is  blamed  for  the 
fall  of  Maestricht,  and  accused  of 
plotting  to  deliver  the  country  into 
the  bonds  of  France,  326  ;  libellous 
letter  against  him  laid  before  the 
assembly  of  the  estates,  327 ;  efforts 
to   allay  new  disorders  in  Ghent, 
329 ;  repaira  a  second  time  to  Ghent, 
and    again   his    presence   restores 
order,  330, 331 ;  accepts  the  govern- 
ment of  Flanders  and  returns  to 
Antwerp,  332 ;  attempts  to  bribe 
him  made  by  members  of  Cologne 
conferences,  335 ;  their  utter  fulure, 
336 ;  offera  to  cede  his  powers  to 
any  successor  appointed  by  estates- 
geneitd,  ib.;    new  schemes  of  go- 
vernment  contemplated    by   him, 
343 ;    his   arguments  in   favor  of 
choice  of  Duke  of  A^Jou  as  future 
ruler  of  the  Netherlands,  346;  re- 
bukes and  warnings  and  solf- vindi- 
cation addressed  to  various  corpora- 
tions and  assemblies  in  1579,  347  ; 
speech  in  estates-general   at  Ant- 
werp, in  1579,  upbraiding  the  people 
with  the  want  of  a  broad  patriotism, 
350 ;  address  upon  the  state  of  the 
country  in  January,  1580,  urging  the 
necessity  of  raising  a  numerous  and 
efficient  ai-my,  ib,  ;   is  offered  the 
sovei-eignty  by  estates  of  Holland 
and  Zealand,  366  ;    by  advice  of 
Cardinal  Granvelle  a  price  is  set 
upon  his  head,  367  ;   ooutonts  of 


Ban,  368  ;  replies  by  his  famous 
Apology,  369  ;    reluctantly  accepts 
provisional  sovereignty  over   Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  380  ;  substance 
of  act  confen-ing  this  sovereignty, 
ib.  ;  limitation  of  sovereignty  as  to 
time  subsequently  cancelled  by  the 
states  without  his  knowledge,  381 ; 
absence  of  personal  ambition  in  him 
ii^urious  to  his  country,  389 ;   his 
reasons  for  wishing  Anjou  to  be 
elected  sovereign  of  Netherlands, 
392  ;    again  summons  country  to 
provide  for  the  general  defence  and 
to  take  measures  for  inauguration 
of  Anjou,  397  ;  attempt  to  assassin- 
ate him  at  Antwerp,  407  ;  his  ge- 
nerous forgiveness  of  assassin,  ib. ; 
his  solicitude  for  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  his  country  when  thinking  him- 
self mortally  wounded,  ib.  ;   agita- 
tion of  the  people,  408 ;  investiga- 
tions relative  to  attempted  crime, 
409 ;  discovery  of  instigator,  411 ; 
letter  to  estates-general,  imploring 
them,  in  case  of  his  death,  to  remain 
faithful  to  Anjou,  413  ;  solemn  fiEist 
in  Antwerp,  414 ;  his  care  that  the 
proceedings  against   his   assassins 
should  be  conducted  with  strict  jus- 
tice, ib.  ;    Leonardo  Botalli,  body 
physician  to  Anjou,  saves  his  life 
by  an  ingenious  expedient,  ib. ;  his 
convalescence  and  relapse,  414, 415 ; 
joy  of  people  at  his  recovery,  415 ; 
death  of  his  wife,  Charlotte  of  Bour- 
bon, ib. ;  happiness  enjoyed  in  mar- 
riage with  her,  ib. ;  is  forced  by  the 
excitement,  in  consequence  of  his 
recovery,  to  accept  permanently  the 
Countship  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
416;   position  assigned  to  him  by 
the  new  constitution,  418  ;    other 
provisions  of  new  constitution,  419 ; 
appeal  to  Anjou  in  reference  to  in- 
vasion of  Antwerp,  441 ;  letter  from 
Catherine  de  Medici,  ib. ;  efforts  to 
effect  an   honorable  reconciliation, 
if  possible,  between  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  the  provinces,  442  ;  his  unceas- 
ing desire  to  see  all  the  Netherland 
provinces  united  into  one  independ- 
ent commonwealth,  ib.  ;   discovers 
intrigues  of  Anjou  with  Panua  and 
Philip,  443 ;  reply  to  Mirambeau. 
despatched  to  Netberlaadi  T 
of  France  to  endeaTO" 
recoudUat&on  Mum 
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the  provittCM,  444  ;  BtateiiMiit  of 
opinions  as  to  aeeesslty  of  not 
breakmg  -with  Ai^n^  dnnm  up  at 
request  of  estates,  445 ;  aecord 
signed  in  oonaeqnenoe,  447  ;  mar- 
ried, for  the  foQ^  time,  to  Louisa, 
widow  of  Teligny  and  daughter  of 
CoIign7,446 ;  refuses  the  sover^gntj 
of  United  Provinces  offered  to  bim 
"bj  the  estates,  460  ;  patriotic  and 
■df-denying  tone  of  iJs  answer  on 
the  occasion,  ib. ;  sovereign  duke- 
dom of  Brabant  forfeited  by  A^jou, 
offered  to  him,  t&. ;  refoses  this  also, 
and  continues  his  efforts  in  favor 
of  Anjou,  ib. ;  indefatigable  endea- 
vors to  counteract  the  machina- 
tions of  Spanish  party  in  Ghent, 
•455 ;  various  new  attempts  against 
his  life,  457  ;  last  and  successful 
attempt,  467  ;  his  last  words,  468  ; 
children  by  hiis  four  marriages,  473 ; 
deep  sorrow  of  the  people  at  his 
death,  ib. ;  effect  of  his  de^^  on 
country,  <&. ;  his  physical  appear- 
ance and  moral  qualities,  474  ;  the 
great  aim  of  his  life  and  policy, 
475  ;  disinterestedness  of  his  ser- 
-riecs,  ib. ;  his  intellectaal  Acuities, 
ib. ;  his  never-failing  constancy,  476 ; 
his  political  genius,  ib.  ;  his  power 
of  dealing  with  his  fellow-men,  477 ; 
his  eloquence,  oral  and  written,  477, 
'478  ;  his  industry,  478  ;  false  view 
of  his  character  given  by  his  enemies, 
478  note;  his  cahn  courage  and 
cheerful  disposition,  480  ;  unvary- 
ing love  and  esteem  of  the  people 
for  him,  481. 

Ostrawell,^  defeat  of  Mamix  dc  The- 
louse  and  Protestant  troops  at,  ii. 
53. 

Oudewater,  besieged  and  taken  by  as- 
sault by  Spaniards,  ii.  512. 

Outreman,  pensionary  of  Valenciennes, 
excites  the  fuiy  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
by  being  the  bearer  of  propositions 
from  Noircarmes,  ii.  40. 

Pachoco,  or  Paciotti,  an  Italian  en- 
gineer attached  to  the  army  of  Duke 
of  Alva,  ii.  94  ;  employed  in  the 
erection  of  the  famous  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  130  ;  is  put  to  death  by 
the  populace  of  Flushing,  309. 

Pacification  of  Ghent,  opinion  of  juris- 
consults and  divines  upon,  iii.  85. 

Panis,  Peter,  a  tailor  of  Mechlin,  con- 


demned to  death  on  the  charge  of 
having  pfeaobed  the  Bafonned  laith 
in  that  dty,  iii.  141. 

PlamiA,  Ottavio  Eamsee,  altorwards 
DukB  of,  maxried  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Chaxles  V.,  i.  200  ;  ac- 
companies the  Emperor  to  Barbary, 
ib. 

Parma,  Alezaader  of,  his  bearing  and 
ehaiucter,  i  407 ;  his  nuptials  with 
Ifaria-of  Portugal,  408;  joins  Don 
John  of  Austria  at  Lnzemburg  with 
several  dioice  regiments  from  Spain 
and  Italy,  iii.  216  ;  distinguished 
conduct  in  battle  of  Otfrnbloni-s,  219 ; 
his  birth  and  early  charaotexistics, 
264 ;  education  and  yonthfkil  taster, 
ib. ;  mode  of  life  at  Parma,  ib. ;  he- 
roic oonduct  at  battle  of  Lepanto, 
266 ;  his  personal  i^pearanoe,  ib. ; 
his  military  alnlities,  and  mental 
ehaxactoristics,  267;  his  religious 
sentiments,  ■  268 ;  fiivorable  auspices 
under  which  he  assumed  power  in 
the  Netherlands,  269  ;  his  subtle 
and  unscrupulous  poliey^  283 ;  com- 
mences campaign  of  1579  with  a 
frint  against  Antwerp,  and  then 
moves  upon  Maestrichl^  304;  con- 
tinued negotiations  and  intrigues 
with  'Walloon  provinces,  305  ;  signs 
Treaty  of  Accord  with  Walloon  pro- 
vinces, 310 ;  pantomime  at  l^iris 
illustrative  of  his  success,  311 ;  his 
entry  into  Maestricht  after  capture 
of  the  city,  326  ;  indignation  at  ar- 
rival of  his  mother  in  Netherlands 
to  assume  civil  administratien  of 
provinces,  376 ;  dedares  his  deter- 
mination not  to  submit  'to  divided 
authority,  and  conquers,  377  ;  mea- 
sures taken  in  consequence  of  pro- 
posed assassination  of  Prince  of 
Oiunge,  416 ;  draws  foreign  troops 
into  the  counby  in  spite  of  treaty 
to  the  contrary  with  united  Walloon 
provinces,  421 ;  lajra  »ege  to  Oude- 
narde,  ib. ;  tituts  of  courage  and 
coolness  evinced  by  him  dnring 
siege,  422 ;  reduces  Ninove,  423 ; 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Lochiun,  ib. ; 
expenses  of  his  army,  424 ;  position 
at  close  of  autumn,  1582-^is  ac- 
cused of  having  instigated  attempt 
to  poison  Anjou  and  Orange  at 
Bruges,  ib. ;  intrigues  VTith  Ihrince 
of  Chimay,  by  which  Bruges  is  re- 
(Stored  to  Philip,  450  ;  his  «hare  in 
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nnrder  of  'Frfaied  of  Orange,  463 ; 
intereedes  with  Philip  to  seeure  to 
the  heirs  of  the  murderer  the  re- 
Wfurd  for  the  asBOBsixiatioii  of  Prince 
of  Orange,  472. 
Farma,  Maigaret  of,  nomiiiated  Re- 
gent of  Ketherlonds,  i.  182;  her 
descent  and  early  education,  199  ; 
is  given  in  marriage  to  Alexander 
de  Medici,  200 ;  maiTied . a  second 
time  to  Ottavio  Famese,  ib. ;  her 
aversion  to  her  husband,  ib.  ;  re- 
morse at  his  reported  death,  ib. ; 
her  hatred  for  hhn  changes  to  pas- 
sionate fondness,  201 ;  reasons  for 
her  being  appointed  Regent  of  Ne- 
therlands, ib. ;  her  Ingotrj,  ib.  ; 
her  personal  appearance  and  mental 
characteristics,  202 ;  stratagem  nsed 
by  her  to  mdace  the  oonxicil  to  com- 
-ply  with  Philip's  request  to  send 
troops  to  France,  811 ;  forbidden  by 
Philip  to  convoke  the  estates-general, 
sommous  a  meeting  of  Knights  of 
the  Fleece,  ib. ;  exerts  herself  to  re- 
'Condle  contending  flEustions,  313 ; 
informs  PhiHp  that  the  Prince  of 
Orange  is  reported  to  be  revolving 
«ome  great  design,  321 ;  reports  to 
Philip  dissensions  among  seigniora, 
.328  ;  despatches  Armenteros  to 
Bpain,  333 ;  her  instioictions  to  him, 
tb. ;  her  alaim  at  increasing  discon- 
tent of  nobles,  334;  urges  Philip 
'.to  give  satisfaction  to  Ketherland 
-nobles,  349 ;  her  delight  at  having 
escaped  from  servitude  to  Gi'anvelle, 
.861 ;  contumelious  treatmMit  of  his 
friends,  362  ;  her  denunciations  of 
Oranvdle  and  his  party  to  King,  and 
secret  protestations  of  friendship  to 
Oranvdle  himself,  ib.;  her  intimacy 
with  Armenteros,  and  diii^raceful 
-jMurticipation  in  his  peculations, 
369;  her  contemptuous  treatment 
of  fonner  adhei*ents  of  Gianvelle, 
370  ;  her  insinuations  against  Yig- 
lius,  372  ;  difficalties  of  her  posi- 
tion, 397;  urges  FbiHp  to  change 
Instructions  to  inqukitors,  id. ;  ex- 
penses and  distress  caused  by  her 
son's  nuptials,  408;  driven  to  de- 
tqpair  by  disturbed  state  of  country 
stad  disooateot  of  the  nobles,  422 ; 
infcnms  Philip  that  ho  must  take 
up  arms  or  malce  concessions,  428 ; 
her  agitation  on  the  presentation 
of  Request,  432;    her  answer  to 


Bequest,  434 ;  reply  to  second  ad- 
dress of  confederates,  435;  issues 
the  "  Moderation,"  443 ;  praport  of 
Moderation,  ib.;  issues  proclama- 
tions to  put  down  religious  assem- 
blies, 449 ;  false  accusations  against 
Orange,  461 ;  her  rage  at  bold 
language  of  members  of  Compro- 
mise assembled  at  St.  Trond,  462 ; 
in<ygnation  and  terror  at  image- 
breaking,  482  ;  determines  to  seek 
refuge  in  Mows,  ib. ;  is  advised  by 
seigniors  to  remain  at  her  post,  483 ; 
is  forced  to  concede  liberty  of  wor- 
ship where  already  established,  484; 
signs  articles  of  agreement  oalled 
the  ''Accord,"  485;  aunouoees  to 
Philip  that  if  the  three  points  de- 
manded by  Berghen  and  Montigny 
be  not  granted  she  can  no  longer 
restrain  rebellion,  ii.  3 ;  letter  to 
Philip  on  subject  of  concessions 
made  to  confederates,  8  ;  calumnies 
i^^nst  Orange,  i^mont,  Horn,  and 
Hoogstraaten,  9 ;  compact  agreed  to 
with  eonfederates  for  pacification  of 
provinees,  10;  begins  to  assume  a 
tone  of  open  defiance  toward  Mal- 
contents, 19;  recalls  Horn  from 
Toumay,  ib. ;  despatches  Noir- 
carmes  tO'Touraay  to  disarm  citi- 
zens and  suppress  the  Accord,  20 ; 
continued  treacherous  conduct  to 
Orange,  Horn,  and  E^^ont,  22; 
informs  the  King  that  a  scheme  is 
an-anged  for  dividing  the  country 
and  for  massacring  ^o  people,  23 ; 
declares  Yaleneiennes  in  a  state  of 
siege  and  all  citiaens  rebels,  39  ;  ap- 
peals to  Orange  for  assistance  against 
pi-oceedings  of  Brederodo,  45; 
grants  x>ermiBeion  to  Protestants  of 
Amsterdam  to  preach  in  the  Las- 
tadge,  and  immediately  afterward 
withdraws  the  same,  46 ;  refuses  to 
accept  resignation  of  Oi'ange,  47; 
haughty  reply  to  Brederode's  seeond 
request,  49 ;  visits  Antwerp  after 
the  pacification  of  Oalvinist  tumults, 
70 ;  her  expressions  ou  the  occasion, 
ib.  ;  her  indignation  at  being  super- 
seded by  Alva,  71 ;  her  eflfoi-ts  to 
gain  over  Orange,  73  ;  her  indigna- 
tion on  arrival  of  Alva,  98  ;  eon- 
duct  subsequent  to  arrest  of  £^ont 
and  Hoi-n,  110 ;  her  resignation  is 
finally  accepted,  127;  she  dqiartB 
from  Ketherlandfl,  ib. 
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Parties,  three  political,  in  Netherlands 
during  goyemment  of  Don  John  of 
Austria,  iii.  140. 

Passau,  Treaty  of,  afilrmed  by  Gran- 
Telle  to  have  been  secretly  revoked 
by  Charles  V.,  iL  237. 

''Paternoster  Jacks,"  name  given  to 
malcontent  Walloon  party  by  Cal- 
vinisto,  iii.  248. 

Patriots,  jKNaition  of,  after  departure  of 
Alva.  ii.  437. 

Paul  IV.,  indignation  of,  at  the  truce 
of  Yauoelles,  L  140 ;  his  ambitious 
character,  tb.  ;  his  hatred  of  Spa- 
niards, 141 ;  absolves  King  of  France 
from  keeping  faith  with  Spain,  143 ; 
makes  peace  with  Spain,  147. 

Peace,  universal  desire  for,  in  Nether- 
lands, after  depai-ture  of  Alva,  ii. 
431. 

People,  degraded  condition  of,  i.  29 ; 
state  of,  at  commencement  of  re- 
gency of  Margaret  of  Parma,  225; 
refuse  to  repair  dykes  if  Spanish 
troops  are  not  removed,  241 ;  their 
growing  terror  of  and  wrath  at  In- 
quisition, 396;  call  upon  Orange, 
Egmont,  and  Horn,  to  come  for- 
ward as  their  champions,  401 ;  de- 
spair at  republication  of  edicts  and 
renewed  proclamation  of  Inquisi- 
tion, 403 ;  sufferings  of,  and  com- 
mencement of  emigration  to  Eng- 
land, 423. 

Perez,  Gonzalo,  secretary  of  Philip  II., 
dmws  up  letter  by  which  the  King 
recalls  Granvelle,  i.  358. 

Perez,  Antonio,  confidential  secretary 
of  state  of  Piiilip  II.,  bis  betrayal 
of  Don  John  of  Austria,  iii.  117 ; 
plottings  with  Philip  against  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  professions  of 
friendship  to  the  latter,  118  ;  con- 
duct toward  Escovedo,  119;  sug- 
gests to  Don  John  the  necessity  of 
procuring  assassination  of  Prince  of 
Orange,  121. 

Peronne,  interview  of  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine  and  Bishop  of  Arras  at,  i. 
160. 

Philip  the  Fair,  receives  the  homage 
of  the  states  of  Netherlands,  i.  50 ; 
curtails  the  privileges  of  the  states, 
ib.  ;  marries  Joanna,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile 
and  Arragon,  ib. ;  dies  at  Burgos,  51. 

Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Netherlands,  his  peraonal  appear- 


ance, i.  94 ;  his  ingratitude  to  his 
father,  116;  aooeerion  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  NeUierlands,  121 ; 
his  first  appearance  in  Netherlands 
as  crown  prince,  ib. ;  his  marriage 
with  Maria  of  PortujpU,  ib. ;  swears 
without  reservation  to  support  all 
the  constitutions  and  privileges  of 
the  provinces,  ib.  ;  his  marriage 
with  Mary  of  England,  123  ;  hisre- 
pulnve  manners,  125  ;  his  tempera- 
ment and  characteristics,  ib. ;  his 
accomplishments  and  -pemonal  ha- 
bits, 130 ;  determines  to  re-ouct 
the  edict  of  1550,  138 ;  deeiies  to 
annihilate  provincial  independence, 
of  Netherlands,  ib, ;  qualms  of  con- 
science  occasioned  by  hostile  posi- 
tion toward  the  Church,  145;  his 
concearions  to  Pope  Paul  lY.,  147; 
induces  England  to  dedare  war 
against  France,  1557,  150  ;  refuses 
to  encamp  before  St.  Quentin,  161 ; 
neglects  to  follow  up  victory  of  St. 
Quentin  by  marching  on  Paris,  163; 
causes  body  of  Saint  Quentin  to  he 
brought  to  his  tent,  166  ;  dislMnds 
his  army  after  victory  of  St.  Quen- 
tin, 167 ;  proposes  to  marry  daugh- 
tetr  of  King  of  France,  178 ;  recom- 
mends the  councils  of  the  provinces 
to  extirpate  all  heretics,  185  ;  takes 
leave  of  the  estates,  185;  nuikes  a 
"  Bequest "  for  new  supplies,  186 ; 
nominates  Duchess  of  Parma  Re- 
gent, ib. ;  his  i-age  at  remonstrance 
relative  to  foreign  troops  presented 
by  the  states-general,  190  ;  his  sub- 
sequent dissimulation,  ib.  ;  issues 
further  instructions  for  persecution 
of  heretics,  ib.  ;  rebukes  William 
of  Orange,  192 ;  lands  in  Spain 
after  quitting  Netherlands,  193; 
celebrates  his  return  by  an  auto-dch 
fi,  195;  swears  to  uphold  the  In- 
quisition, ib.  ;  his  reasons  for  ap- 
pointing Margaret  of  Parma  R^ent 
of  Netherlands,  201,  202;  carries 
out  measures  relative  to  creation  of 
new  bishoprics,  without  consulting 
Anthony  Perronet,  238 ;  directs 
from  Spain  criminal  informations 
against  individuals  in  Netherlands, 
243  ;  his  rage  at  complaints  against 
Granvelle  and  opposition  to  institu- 
tion of  new  bishops,  252 ;  submiBsion 
to  inspirations  of  Granvelle  254; 
state  of  hlB  exchequer,  ib,;  oonfirms 
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instructions  of  Charles  V.  to  inquisi- 
tors in  Netherlands,  288 ;  his  cha- 
racterization  of  inquisition  in  Ne- 
therlands, 297 ;  urged  by  Granvelle 
denies  the  intention  to  introduce 
Spanish  Inquisition  in  Netherlands, 
307 ;  protests  to  Montignj  that  he 
has  no  intention  to  introduce  Spanish 
Inquisition  intoNetherlands,  and  that 
Granvelle  was  not    consulted    pre- 
viously to  introduction  of  newbishop- 
rics,  321 ;  requests  opinion  of  Alva 
on  letters    and    remonstrances    of 
Netherland     nobles,     335 ;    orders 
Margaret  of  Parma  to  proclaim  and 
enforce  decrees  of  Ck>uncil  of  Trent 
in  Netherlands,  377 ;  endeavours  to 
win  Egmont  when  in  Spain,  386 ; 
dissimulation  with  all  parties,  392  ; 
su^estions  as  to  new  mode  of  pun- 
ishing heretics,   397 ;    instructions 
to  Alva  for  his  guidance  in  inter- 
view with  Catherine  do  Medici  at 
Bayonne,  398  ;  letters  to  inquisitors 
in  Netherlands,  400 ;  expresses  his 
dissatisfaction  at  opposition  of  Ne- 
therlands to  Inquisition  and  enjoins 
Regent  strictly  to  carry  out  religious 
decrees,  ib.  ;  applaud!s  decision  of 
theological  assembly,  401 ;  open  and 
secret  proceedings  after  arrival  of 
Berghen  and  Montigny  in  Madrid, 
ii.  1 ;  commutiications  to  the  Pope 
regarding     pretended     concessions 
xnade  to  Netherlands,  5 ;  false  pro- 
mises to  visit  Netherlands,  6  ;   de- 
dares  to  Regent  his  determination 
never  to  allow  states-general  to  be 
convened,  but  desires  the  people  to 
be  deceived  on  the  subject,  7 ;  letter 
to  Egmont  expressive  of  approbation 
of  his  having  taken  the  new  oath, 
and  his  whole  course  of  conduct,  78 ; 
letter  to  Margaret  of  Parma  expi*ess- 
ive   of  disapprobation  of  edict  of 
24th  May,  1557,  on  account  of  its 
leniency,  84 ;  the  veil  of  hypocritical 
clemency  towards    Netherlands    is 
thrown  off,  88 ;    is  counselled  by 
Ruy  Gomez  to  proceed  in  person  to 
Netherlands,  ib. ;   intentions  with 
which  he  despatched  Alva  to  Ne- 
therlands, 101 ;  his  joy  at  Alva's 
success    in    capturing   Netherland 
nobles.  111 ;  perfidious  instructions 
to  Eboli  r^;arding  his  conduct  to 
Berghen^and  Montigny 41 15;  issues 
proclamation  concerning  the  decree 
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of  the  Holy  Office  condemning  to 
death  all  the  inhabitants  of  the.  Ne- 
therlands, 137 ;  expression  of  deter- 
mination to  sacrifice  his  own  flesh, 
if  required  by  the  Lord,  202 ;  public 
answer  to  Emperor  of  Geimany's 
intercession  in  favor  of  Nether- 
lands and  William  of  Orange,  233  ; 
private  answer  to  same,  234  ;  ela- 
borate preparations  for  secret  and 
extraordinary  execution  of  Mon- 
tigny, 263  ;  instructs  Alva  to  make 
known  that  Montigny  has  died  a 
natural  death,  269;  consummate 
hypocrisy  evinced  on  this  occasion, 
ib. ;  plot  against  Queen  of  England, 
285  ;  orders  Alva  to  supply  troops 
to  cany  out  plot  against  Queen  of 
England,  287;  appoints  Duke  of 
Medina  Coeli  Governor-General  of 
Netherlands,  in  lieu  of  Alva,  291 ; 
reprimands  deputies  from  Nether- 
land provinces,  sent  to  Spain  to  re- 
monstrate against  imposition  of  the 
new  taxes,  296;  his  exultation  at 
massacre  of  Huguenots  in  Fi*ance, 
333  ;  letters  to  Alva  on  the  subject, 
334 ;  secret  endeavours  to  obtain 
the  impeiial  crown  of  Germany, 
407 ;  pledges  himself  to  withdraw 
Spanish  trooi>s  from  Netherlands, 
and  to  allow  the  free  exercise  of  the 
reformed  religion  there,  408 ;  his 
ministers  and  governors  mere  pup- 
pets in  his  hands,  430;  dissimula- 
tion as  regards  his  intended  policy 
towards  Netherlands,  431 ;  expenses 
of  Netherland  rebellion,  433  ;  anger 
at  death  of  Requesens,  iii.  2 ;  un- 
decided policy  subsequent  to  this 
event,  ib.  ;  despatches  Havr^  to. 
endeavour  to  i>adfy  the  countiy,  19 ; 
letters  to  estates  of  Brabant,  and  to 
state-council,  20 ;  plottings  with  An- 
tonio  Perez  to  ensnare  Don  John  of 
Austria,  117 ;  suggests  to  Don  John, 
through  the  means  of  Perez,  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  assassination  of  Prince 
of  Orange,  120 ;  letter  to  estates- 
general  of  Netherlands  in  reply  to 
their  communications  of  24  th  August 
and  8th  September,  1577,  227 ;  in- 
sists upon  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  royal  supremacy  and  the  Catholic 
religion  on  the  basis  adopted  by  his 
father,  228 ;  issues  \md  afpdnst 
Prince  of  Orange,  367 ;  despatches 
Duchess  Maiigaret  of  Parma  to  No- 
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therlanda,  376  ;  offers  to  mtore  to 
■  eldeei  son  of  Prinoe  <tf  Orango  the 
estates  bestowed  on  the  relatives  of 
Us  father's  murdexer,  on  condition 
of  his  paying  a  pension  to  them,  472. 

Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  his  opposi- 
tion to  marriage  of  his  grand-daugh- 
ter, Anna  of  Saxony,  with  William 
of  Orange,  L  262  ;  his  protest  against 
said  marriage,  271. 

FhiUbert  de  BrnxelleB,  his  speech  on 
the  Emperor's  abdication,  L  95. 

Pierrepoint,  French  army  assembled  at, 
in  1657,  L  150 ;  army  assembled  at, 
177. 

Plessis  les  Tonrs,  convention  of,  be- 
tween estates-general  of  N^hexiands 
and  Duke  of  Anjou,  iiL  365. 

Podesta,  chief  magistrate  of  East  Fries- 
land,  elected  by  provinces,  i.  34. 

Pontus  Fayen,  author  of  a  history  of 
the  times,  i.  153  note. 

Portugal,  Maria  of,  fii-st  wife  of  Philip 
II.,  i.  121. 

Portugal,  Maria  of,  wife  of  Alexander 
of  Parma,  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, i.  408. 

Protestants,  purity  of  their  lives,  L  405. 

Bassinghem,  defeats  secretaries  at  Wa- 
trelots,  ii.  41. 

Batcliffe  and  Gray,  two  Englishmen, 
executed  on  charge  of  having  assas- 
sinated Don  John  of  Austria,  iiL  256. 

Reformation,  progress  of,  in  Nether- 
lands, i  64;  attempts  to  suppress, 
in  Netherlands,  69. 

Reformed  religion,  triumphant  in  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  iii.  234 ;  i*apid 
spread  through  the  provinces,  ib. 

Reformers,  their  increasing  boldness 
and  religious  meetings  in  the  fields, 
i.  448 ;  their  preachers,  ib. ;  sects 
to  which  they  principally  belonged, 
452  ;  commence  building  their  first 
temple  outside  Toumay,  ii.  17  ;  de- 
mand permission  to  preach  inside 
the  city,  18  ;  their  conduct  at  Valen- 
ciennes, 38 ;  their  conduct  at  Ant- 

"f  werp  after  defeat  of  Tholouse,  54. 

Remonstrance  of  estates  of  Brabant  on 
destruction  of  Antwerp,  iii.  56. 

Renard,  Simon,  suspected  of  writing 
a  stinging  lampoon  against  Cardinal 
Granvelle,  i.  303. 

Renneberg,  Count,  brother  of  Count 
Hoogstraaten,  and  stadholder  of 
Fiiesland  and  Drenthe,  betrays  pa- 


triot cause,  iii.  351 ;  price  paid  for 
his  treachery,.  352 ;  evil  inflnence  of 
his  sistiff,  Cornelia  Lalain,  Bntmess 
Monoean,  353 ;  his  chanKcter,  ib. ; 
intercepted  letters  reveal  his  tnason 
to  Orange,  353 ;  incidents  attending 
his  seizure  of  the  dty  of  Gronxngen 
for  Prinoe  of  Parma,  354 ;  lays  siege 
to  Steenwyk,  371  ;  i»  obligpd  to 
abandon  Uie  s&ege,  374  ;  his  snhse- 
quent  career  and  death,  374,  375. 

Bequeiens,  Don  Luis  de,  i^pmnted 
successor  of  Alva,  arrives  in  Brus- 
sels, ii.  421 ;  his  previous  career, 
429 ;  instructions  received  ftom 
Philip  on  assuming  govemorsihip  of 
Nethttlands,  430  ;  Us  view*  of  Ne- 
therland  a£hirs  on  first  nggnwrfngr 
office,  434 ;  opposite  opinions  held 
by  him  and  Alva,  436 ;  sokls  two 
fleets,  under  Romero  and  Avila, 
to  attempt  to  rescue  Middelborg, 
439 ;  parleys  with  mutinous  g^Moish 
troops,  456 ;  vain  neg^otiatioiis  with 
assembly  of  deputies  at  l&masels, 
487 ;  various  negotiatioBs  with 
Orange,  488 ;  his  ignoranoe  as  to 
Philip's  real  wishes  and  intentions 
regarding  peace,  500  ;  prepuations 
for  taking  possession  of  ides  of  Zea- 
land, 512  ;  his  financial  difficulties, 
52^ ;  unexpected  death,  527 ;  retro- 
spective views  of  his  character  and 
career,  528. 

Request,  proposed  to  be  presented  to 
Margaret  of  Parma  by  confederates 
of  the  Compromise  league,  i.  425; 
Orange's  steps  with  reg^  to  it,  i&. ; 
subject  of,  discussed  in  assembly  of 
notables,  428 ;  presentation  of,  430 ; 
pui'port  of  this  document,  ^1 ;  an- 
swer to,  434. 

Reulx,  Count,  Governor  of  Flanders, 
solicits  aid  from  Prince  of  Orange 
against  mutineers,  iii.  32. 

Rhetoric  chambers,  their  liberal  ten- 
dencies and  influence  on  people, 
i.  301. 

Richardot,  Juan,  nephew  of  the  Bishop 
of  Arras,  his  testimony  to  tho  incre- 
dible horrors  of  the  sack  of  Mechlin, 
ii.  357. 

Riots  of  Reformers  against  CSatholics, 
in  Antwerp,  iii.  312;  in  Utrecht,  ib. 

Riperda,  commander  of  the  garrison  of 
Harlem,  warns  the  citizens  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  making  a  last 
effort  for  ft'eedom,  ii.  365. 
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Hpod^i.   Jcromo  da,  cUlme  to  1»  ^nh 

blishing  tho  rojul  authorily  ovor  tho 

■     GoverDor  at  NDtberlanda,  iii.    22  ; 

Walloon  proviBiMB,  ii.    aH7  ;   pnr- 

chflBBfi  ofleatal  by  him  amoiiB  Ca- 

■   jMld  nobis  kitor  «ptore  of  Ast- 

tholic  noblM,  ESS. 

H    -werp,  51 :  «rib«  IstMr  of  cuDgntD- 

SaTOy,  Emaanol  Philibort,  Doko  of, 

■      talion  toPhlBp.  >Au  «ptn«  ofthu 

Eogent  of  Netherlands  ;   bis  (ba- 

r      rity,  B3. 

raoter  and   early  carwr,  i.   135  ; 

»     Bodolpl,  U.,  uc«i(Hi  to  tho  impetial 

hii  aorereignty,   178  ;  promimn  to 

Eomaro,  JulUn,  mppossd  to  brnve  bam 

'           U«  offloer  .tho  nrBod  Egmont  to  ee- 

Pranoe,  Hi. ;  rsbnkoa  esUtea  for  in- 

dignity oITared  to  Philip,  ii.  189. 

Saiouy,  Augoatna.  ElMtor  of,  big  <*- 

gemeat  for  marriago  of  hla  niaca 

on,  aftQT  vain  attempls  to  reuBptnie 

Anna  with  WiUiam  of    Orangs,  i. 

■        Brill,  ii.  308, 

L .  Bajtat,  Horinunda  da,  a  oattla  droTsr, 

Saiony.  Anna  of.  niaiTiad  to  WIQiam 

of  Oransa,  L  SS7  ;  bar  eccentricity, 

■       GoFornor  of  Loueatdn,  Bud  lakes 

ii.  SOS;  bar Bonduct towards Omnge, 

W       pomesnon  of  the  roitle,  IL   £73; 

■        blow,  ap  the  ™tia.  274. 

lettsre  to  Aln,  ft.  ;   bar  iuBdellty, 

ByhoTB,   a  DDhlamaD  of  Qtont,  pas- 

Rlanatel;  attubed  to  the  Prince  of 

doath,  a. 

Sobaldt,  victory  of  the  patriot  fleat 

freo  confederation  of    Nothorioncls 

o™  the  Bpaniab  Beat,  in  the  year 

m.  inS;   Hoka  an  intarview  with 

1574.    Ii.   43B ;   Tictory  of  patriot 

PrinoD  o(  Ontnge,  at  Antrap,  ta 

Admire  Htonutod,  off  Antwerp, 

450. 

Snhati.  Catpar,  Baron   of    Orobbon- 

ft. ;  rBturoa  to  Ghent,  and  oi^ea  on 

douok,  hi.  podtion.  i.  .■)46  ;  bb>  ve- 

tha  p»plo  to  throw  off  tbo  Spanbib 

jokB,  BUI ;  is  plaoBd  at  the  haad  o! 
proviflional  gavoniBiBiit   £0&;  atro- 

™Ue  flied  npou  by  nobla.  at  banquet 
at  hia  hotue,  347, 

Baaeit,  872;  ■Iniggloa  for  power 

an. 

_         with  Imbiio,  at  Gbiat,  329. 

School  and  Sohopeiu,  chief  maglitnta 

1     BjthoYiui.,  PotBr,  DocWr  of  Divinltj-, 

and  aldermen  of  Fleminh  i<itics,  how 

1         inn  bito  dispBtation  with  rafsnaed 

Bohoowen  coa^insred  by  tbs  Spaidarda, 

1         p4achar.L«8. 

ii.  517. 

Saint    QumlJn,    elty    of,    >tratagl«l 

iiand    of    the    PiinceH    Anna    of 

ti  tbcaatanod  by  the  Dnke  of  Bavoy, 

Sauoy  lor  William  of  Onage,  i. 

a.  :   hatUa  of.  ISH-Ifla  ;  anaalt 

S03. 

and  uclc  afbba  uitj,  1S3— INfl. 

Saint    WiniHib-bcrg,    takan    by    Da 

dreadful  pamculion  of,  lb. 

ThamiH,  1.  171. 

oounwl  at,  on  tho  .ubjeol  of  di»on- 

Italian,   UateatDd   It,  a  aabcmo    to 

tent  in  IfaLhcrUiKls,  11.  S 

ptdaon  Anjod  and  Onuga,  at  Initl- 

gallon  o(  Dnko  of  Parma,  ilL   4S1 ; 

Naaaau'aarmynaar.ii.  1»2. 

leartul  uumId  at  aiecntlon  at  Paris, 

Saaaa,  Carto.  da,  burnt  aj  a  harethl,  L 

ib. 

IH4. 

Bienna  cedsd  to  Oonno  do  Hedicd,  I. 

Ilia  n»l  ill  bu]ing  ovsr  adhersnti  to 

148. 

,   toyal  cuiue,  and  Hrvicca  In  re-aU- 

SUlcs  and  Kvlt  la  Nctharlanda,  i  SO. 

J 
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Smith,  Chiistopher,  a  CRnnelito  monk 
converted  to  Protestantism,  pnt  to 
death  at  Antwerp,  i.  374* 

Soldiery,  Spanish,  become  mutinoas, 
ii.  53 ;  offer  .'to  deUver  Harlem  into 
the  hands  of  Orange,  394 ;  are  ap- 
peased hy  Alva,  395 ;  their  peculiar 
situation  and  ccmstitution  in  Nether- 
lands, 452  ;  mntiny  immediately 
after  battle  of  Mook,  or  Mooker- 
heyde,  454 ;  seuoe  Antwerp,  456 ; 
mutiny  settled  by  treaty  with  go- 
Temor-general,  458;  departure  of, 
from  Netherlands,  iiL  106. 

Sonnius,  Dr.  Frands,  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Borne  to  represent  necessity 
of  increase  of  bishoprics  in  Nether- 
lands,  i.  232. 

Sonoy,  Diedrich,  appointed  by  Orange 
lieutenant-governor  of  North  Hol- 
land, ii.  314  ;  written  instructions 
given  to  him  by  the  Prince,  ib.  ; 
floods  the  country  to  save  Alkmaar, 
401;  discovers  conspiracy  among 
certain  inhabitants  of  Holland  to 
favor  a  Spanish  invasion,  508 ; 
establishes  a  kind  of  blood-council, 
and  commits  horrible  cruelty  on 
some  of  the  conspirators,  509. 

Sorrento,  Archbishop  of,  his  mission  in 
Netherlands,  i.  446. 

Spa,  meeting  of  nobles  at,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  Ck>mpromise,  i. 
414. 

Stadholders  of  provinces,  their  func- 
tions and  powers,  i.  183. 

Statistics  of  life  and  money  expended 
in  Netherlands  dming  the  struggle 
for  liberty,  ill.  54. 

Steenwyk,  the  key  to  the  province  of 
Drenthe,  is  besieged  by  Benneberg, 
iii.  371  ;  is  assailed  with  red-hot 
balls  and  with  stingless  sarcasms, 
ib. ;  pretended  intercepted  letter  of 
Orange,  t&. ;  homilies  of  Captain 
Comput,  374  ;  siege  abandoned  by 
Benneberg,  ib. 

Stolberg,  Jvdiana  of,  mother  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange,  i.  206 ;  her  piety 
and  beneficial  influence  on  her  sons, 
ib. 

Straalen,  Antony  van,  burgomaster  of 
Antwerp,  arrested  the  same  day  as 
Egmont  and  Horn,  ii.  108  ;  is  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Alva,  207. 

Strada,  his  doubts  as  to  letter  of 
Francis  de  Alava  to  Margaret  of 
Parma,  11. 72. 


Strozzi,  Marsha.,  commences  cam- 
paign m  Italy  in  1556,  L  143 ;  his 
death,  170. 

Stryeher,  Herman,  a  converted  monk, 
addresses  an  assembly  of  eight 
thousand  persons  in  neighborhood  of 
Ghent,  i.  448. 

Swarte,  John  de,  and  other  persons 
burnt  for  reading  the  Bible,  L  293. 

Taffin,  Nicholas,  demands  that  the 
community  of  Toumay  shall  d^ray 
expenses  of  building  Protestant 
temples,  ii.  2. 

Tanchelyn,  his  character  and  career, 
1.60. 

Teligny,  son-in-law  of  Coligny,  shut 
up  in  St.  Quentin,  makes  an  impru- 
dent sortie,  and  further  increases 
dangers  of  the  fortress,  1.  156  ;  falls 
in  the  encounter,  ib. 

Tei^oes,  besieged  by  Jerome  de 't  Ze- 
raerts,  ii.  352  ;  position  of  town, 
ib. ;  expedition  to  relieve  the  place, 
353 ;  defeat  of  bedeging  army, 
454. 

Thermes,  I^ul  de.  Governor  of  Calais, 
i.  168  ;  attacks  and  takes  Dunkirk, 
171 ;  taken  prisoner  after  batUe  of 
Gravelines,  174. 

Thionville,  siege  of,  i.  170. 

Tholouse,  Mamix  de,  commands  expe- 
dition against  Walcheren,  projected 
by  Brederode,  ii.  51. 

Tiskacn,  Hans,  his  execution  for  he- 
resy by  order  of  Begent,  i.  442. 

Tisnacq,  engagement  at,  between  mu- 
tinous Spanish  troops  and  a  mass  of 
students,  bui-ghers,  and  peasantry, 
iii.  29. 

Titelmann,  Peter,  inquisitor  in  Flan- 
ders, Douay,  and  Toumay,  his  cha- 
racter, and  cruelty,  i.  289 ;  remon- 
strances made  by  citizens  and  estates 
against  his  monstrous  proceedings, 
376;  prognosticates  evil  from  Uie 
escape  of  Orange,  ii.  112. 

Toledo,  don  Ferdinand  de,  grand  prior, 
natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  his 
friendship  for  Egmont,  ii.  104 ;  urges 
Egmont  to  escape,  109. 

Torquemada  first  grand  inquisitor,  i. 
281 ;  number  of  individuals  burnt 
alive  during  his  administration,  ib. 

Toumay,  its  liberties  destroyed  by 
Charles  V.,  i.  102 ;  citizens  of,  dis- 
armed, ii.  21 ;  is  besieged  by  Alex- 
ander of  Parma,  iii.  396 ;  defended 
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by  Princcw  of  Espiiioy,  396 ;  capitu- 
lation of,  397. 

Treaty  of  Union  signed  between  Prince 
of  Orange  and  estates  of  Holland 
and  Zeland  on  the  one  side,  and 
other  provinces  of  Netherlands  on 
the  other,  iii.  58 ;  gi'eat  credit  and 
benefits  accming  from  the  treaty, 
60  ;  popularity  of  the  treaty,  t6. 

Trent,  decrees  of  council  of,  ordered  to 
be  enforced  in  Netherlands,  i.  376 ; 
their  provisions,  ib.  ;  contrary  to 
the  privileges  of  provinces,  id. ;  op- 
pontion  to  their  promulgation,  379 ; 
opposition  of  clergy  to  council  of. 
393  ;  orders  to  publish  Council 
of  Trent  Edicts  and  Inquisition 
throughout  Netherlands,  403. 

Treslong,  William  de  Blois,  Seigneur 
de,  one  of  the  leadera  of  the  Beggars 
of  the  Sea,  his  paH  in  capture  of 
Brill,  ii.  301. 

Tribaulet,  jester  at  the  court  of  Charles 
v.,  i.  112. 

Tix>nd,  St.,  assembly  of  members  of 
Compromise  league  at,  i.  459 ;  dis- 
solution of  assembly,  463. 

Truchses,  Geitird,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  seeks  refuge  with  Prince 
of  Orange  at  Delft,  iii.  448. 

Uitenhove,  a  Flemish  noble,  roasted  to 
death  by  slow  fire  for  having  been 
engaged  in  the  capture  of  Brill,  ii. 
420. 

Union  of  Brussels,  iii.  86;  tenor, 
motive,  and  effect  of  agreement,  86  ; 
germ  of  destruction  contained  in  it, 
87. 

Utrecht,  foundation  of  bishopric  of, 
i.  19  ;  city  and  province  of,  declared 
to  have  forfeited  all  rights  and  pro- 
perty by  opposition  to  new  Nysteni 
of  taxation,  ii.  249 ;  appeal  to  Pliilip 
against  Alva,  250 ;  Union  of,  effected 
by  Wmiam  of  Orange,  lil.  207 ;  ob- 
ject  and  provisions  of  Union,  i6; 
characterization  of  Union,  300. 

Valenciennes,  city  of,  iU  origin  and 
situation,  ii.  37  ;  refuiNM  U;  a^lmit  a 
garrison  of  Spanish  mercennrim,  W ; 
is  invested  by  NoircarmeN,  30 ;  up' 
peals  to  the  Knight*  of  the  Kle«c«  (ft 
assistance,  43;  temM  imrp*tim^  hy 
Regent  and  counter  imt}t*m\H4ftm  Up 
these,  64 ;  assault  ami  nurrtrmUr  t/t, 
67 ;  taflinrings  of  dtixMM,  W, 


Valladolid,  first  auto-da-f^  at,  i.  193. 
Valois,  Margaret  of.    Queen  of   Na- 
varre,   her    exceeding    beauty  and 
great  talents,  iii.  146 ;  her  intrigues 
in  Hainault  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
Alen^on,    147 ;    her    reception    at 
Namur  by  Don  John  of  Austria, 
148. 
Vandenesse,  private  secretary  to  Philip 
II.  and  secret  agent  of  Orange,  in- 
forms the  latter  that  Alva  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  arrest  him,  ii.  79. 
Vargas,  Francis  de,  opinion  as  to  in- 
fallibility of  Council  of  Trent,  i. 
376. 
Var^,  Juan  de,  member  of  the  Blood- 
Council,  his  vicious  and  cruel  cha- 
racter, ii.  121. 
Vauoelles,  truce  of,  concluded  5th  Fe- 
bruary, 1556  ;  rejoicings  caused  by, 
i.  138. 
Velleda,  a  German  prophetess,  promises 
success  to  Claurlius  Civilis,  and  gains 
confederates  for  him,  i.  13;  is  bought 
over  by  the  Romans,  14. 
Venero  and  Zimmerman,  execution  of, 
the  accomplices  of  assassin  of  Prince 
of  Onmge,  iit  414. 
Vordugo,  report  of  state  of  sflkirs  in 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  in  consequence 
of  mntiny  of  Spanish  soldiers,  iii. 
22. 
Vervins,  town  of,  Vomad  and  plUaftd 
by  Spanish  army  under  l^uka  of 
Savoy,  i.  154. 
Viglius,  van  Aytta,  iivmAAmi  ttf  i\ut 
Council,  his   personal   appsararMw. 
i.    91;    bin   origin,    UhmiM,    imi 
learning,   202 ;    his  sarly   mrmtr, 
ib. ;  nominated  ttum\mr  ttf  wmtMi] 
of    state   and   <ff    eofUHtlta,   209; 
odious  on  mmtmni  tit  mpptmtui  par* 
tlcimii^m  in  titnnwmHUm  ttf  edliti 
of  1560,  ih, ',  hUt  Uifttiry  miA  \uUt 
lerance,  ib, ;  hUt  pu^Wmtifniiyf  ^Ifi ; 
his  desire  itt  rtt^rnf  arid  }*St\\\y'n 

hie  epeeeb  (/;  i\m  nmttumy  ttf 
Kf»f|li(e  «/f  the  VUtttm,  MmvnUtiti  in 
irtW,  %\\  ;  ftmiUff^A  mt*m»iy  Sty  Hp 
rtfttiinu  of  a  mnl^mtry  l/ftm,  mH  ^  Uk 
ntym^nmit  ttiUrr  ftttmti  ttf  UrMivK^ittf 
MiA  tiffiiittttpi  wIMi  wiiUiU  im  wee 
UftmlM  Sty  Mmi  iiM%mti,,  /I/O)  h)n 
Ufftt  tff  \ty(f»>,  'A1% ;  tumttmMtm^  ttf 
H^fHttiti  nMMUttii  hUti,  Ih, )  ^ttt^HM 
aUa#<1ie4  ity  npttp^ny  Ut  e^f/«^«MUd 
ify    tU/pptiff    itki  i    MUeMf/Ae    Ut 
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HDOoth  the  titmUed  w«t«n,  402 ; 
rvpreteBts  necearitj  for  the  King's 
preeeooe  hi  Netheilaiids,  ii.  7 ;  hie 

■  ohMquiooflocee  to  Alva,  119 ;  aariets 
in  the  choice  of  memhen  of  the 
Blood-Ooimcil,  121 ;  his  eulogy  on 
ih»  pradenee  and  gentleness  of 
Alra,  127 ;  opposes  Alva's  new 
•ehame  of  arUtnuy  taxation  in  Ne- 
therlands, 247 ;  his  endeaToora  to 
procure  an  aninestj,  251 ;  adopts 
the  cause  of  the  people  in  opposition 
to  Alra,  281 ;  dissenting  stateooents 
as  to  his  presence  in  state  oonndl  on 
occasion  of  its  arrest  by  the  Seignenr 
de  ma6,  iii  31  noit;  his  death, 
190. 

Villages,  number  of,  i.  81. 

Yillars,  de,  commanding  a  dirision  of 
patriot  army  vnder  Lotus  of  Nassan, 
\a  defeated  first  at  Roermonde,  ii. 
160 ;  subsequently  at  Ericelens  and 
Dalem,  ib. ;  betrays  Orange's  de- 
signs, 161. 

Vitelli,  Chiappin,  his  character  and 
extraoxdinary  obesity,  ii.  517;  his 
death,  i&. 

Yroedschappen,  or  ooundlloTs  olected 
by  the  cities  in  Netherlands,  i.  33. 

Walcheren,  horrid  intemedne  warfare 
in  the  island  of,  ii.  312 ;  detestable 
cruelty  of  natives  towards  Spaniards, 
313. 

Walloon,  provinces  of,  Ai'tciv,  Hai- 
nault,  Lille,  Douay,  and  Orchies, 
unite  in  a  separate  league,  157^,  iii* 
295 ;  conferences  with  deputations 
from  states*  general,  305 ;  deputa- 
tion sent  to  Prince  of  Parma  before 
Maestricht,  309 ;  flattering  reception 
givm  to  deputation,  ib. ;  fasciuation 
exercised  by  Prince  on  deputation, 
ib. ;  preliminary  Accord  signed  with 
King's  government,  310 ;  provisions 


of  Accord,  %b. ;  effect  produced  by 
Accord  throughout  Netherlands  on 
Prince  of  Oiange  and  in  Fxanoe, 
311. 

Walsingfaam,  Sir  Francis,  and  Lord 
CoUttm  despatdied  to  JNetharlaiids 
by  Qoeen  of  En^and  to  endeayonr 
to  ^ect  pacification  between  the 
estates  and  the  Governor,  Don  John 
of  Austria,  iii.  244  ;  conference  with 
Don  John,  245.;  leave  Netheriands, 
having  fisiled  in  their  mission,  A. 

WillebnKdL,  interview  between  Orange, 
Egmont,  and  Mansfeld  at,  ii.  74. 

Willemaoon  Dirk,  an  anabaptist,  put  to 
deatik  undw  dreadful  tortures  after 
an  admirable  act  of  Chrisdan  aelf- 
devotion,  ii.  242. 

Women,  condiUoa  o^  in  Nethedands, 
i.  8L 

Tpres  forced  to  yield  to  Spanish 
government,  and  dead  heretics 
hanged,  and  living  ones  killed,  iii. 
456. 

Zeland,  islands  of,  reeovered  by  pa- 
triots, iii.  61. 

Zerserts,  Jerome  van  %  appointed  by 
Orange  Governor  of  the  island  of 
Walclieren,  ii.  310. 

Zierickzeo,  besieged  by  Mondragon, 
ii.  517  ;  attempts  to  relieve  city,  iii. 
12  ;  surrendei's  on  advice  of  Prince 
of  Orange,  13 ;  conditions  of  sm'- 
render,  ib.  ;  mutiny  of  Spanish 
troops  after  surrender,  ib, 

Zutphen,  enonnous  cruelties  committed 
at,  by  order  of  Alva,  ii.  355. 

Zuyder  Zee  formed  by  submersion  of 
lands  along  the  Ylie,  L  34 ;  naval 
engagement  in,  between  Count  Bossu 
and  Admiral  Dirkzoon,  ii.  417 ;  vic- 
tory of  patriots  and  capture  of 
Spanish  Admiral,  421. 
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PRESCOTT   AND   ROBERTSON'S    HISTORY   OF    CHARLES 
Uif  FIFTH,  being  naBEKTBaH'B  Hlilorj  or  hLi  Reiim-    Wllh  impotimt  orWni) 
ujdllioni  by  W.  H.  PKitwaTT,    Ntir  liiifi  and  Slnl  Partnll.    Uniroitn  wiib  Ihc 
EdiliowofliliLPiiucoTT'BDllier  Warki  piibtiihfd  b;  R.  BEHTbiii. 
1.  Ltbmr  Eili&n,  iwIb.  Bxi,  clDtb  leuscd,  KlthipDcinlt.pilee  Mi. 
S.  Cabinet  Editloa,  a  Tob.  poM  Bm,  wiib  ■  Fwlnit,  price  ISii. 
3.  The  I  lOL  EdllioB,  io  ciawa  avo.  ptlee  li. 

Eirh  in  I  volt,  boinli,  4l  i  at  la  clolh.  M. 
PRESCOTT'S  (W.  H.)  HISTORICAL  WORKS.    Cheap  complete 
Eilllkui.    Vii. : 
FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA.    2  vol*. 
CONyUBST  OP  MEXICO.    StoU. 
CONQUEST  OF  PERU.    2  vol* 
PHILIP  THE  SECOND.    2  vols. 

CHARLES  THE   FIFTH.     2  toU.    Bj  EoBBKraos,  with  a  con- 

**•  Thit  bnie  ot  Mr.  PmcMt'i  HliIDticil  Worlto  b  (he  only  cheap  one  (hit  am- 
Hlu.  wlUiout  ItaiidighlFiiabiidgioenl,  all  Ihe  Notn  of  ibc  oriKlnd  dc»to  American 
■ditiob,  viibflil]  Indeuk 

fraiad  in  which  the  grace  and  eiegmee  of  AddluD  an  cmDUaed 
lence  ud  UibaaD^a  brUJiaacy."— .JbhoKniia, 

'PRESCOTT'S   ESSAYS,  biographical' AND   CRITICAL.— 

C.  B.  Blown.  At  Novdin.  'tntni'i  Cofiqum  of  Cnoada.    Cemnlei'  Sli  Waller 

SsMI.     Chaleaubrinnd'a  Eulern  Lllcntuie.     Binciori'i  Uniud  Slatei.     UoUtn 

lUlUa Nunllv* PnniJ.    SentUrti Song,    PpRcjud  Romanceor  theltitiana. 

In  «  'oil.  reap,  8<o,  boudi,  t>  ;  m  In  cJulh,  St. 

BANCROFTS  HISTOBY  OF  AMERICA.    The  Coloniiation  and 

lUiwilu.    Wilhlndei. 

>.•  ThK  tundtid  Work  hu,  In  the  Ave  •olunWf,  mora  thu  munfenncu  lo  l)u 


with  a 


New  and  Cheap  Editions  published  by  BotUledge  and  Co. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  boMxb,  each  voL  Si.,  or  in  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BANCROFTS  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA.  Vols.  3,  4,  and  5. 
with  Index.  Continaing  the  Hi«tory  from  its  Colooiiation,  and  completing  a  period 
in  the  History  of  the  American  Revolution. 

This  cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  standard  Work  is  now  complete  as  far  as  he 
has  written  it,  and  contains  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution  considered  in  all 
its  causes  the  rise  of  the  Union  of  the  United  States  from  the  body  of  the  people— 
the  chance  in  the  colonial  policy  of  France— and  the  consequences  of  the  endeavours 
of  Great  Britain  to  consolioate  her  power  over  America. 

In  3  vols,  post  8vo,  price  15s.  cloth  lettered. 

MICHAUD'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CRUSADES.  The  First 
English  Edition  translated  from  the  French  ;  with  Notes.    Memoir  and  Preface  by 

W.  RORSOIV. 

"  Michaud  is  faithftil,  accurate,  and  learned  ;  his  mind  is  lofty  and  generous,  and 
exactly  suitable  to  the  proper  filling  up  of  a  history  of  the  Crusades.''— Alisox. 
("  Blackwood's  Magaaine.-) 

'*  Mr.  Robaon  has  done  a  great  service  in  making  Michaud's  admirable  work 
licoessible  to  the  general  reader.^'—  The  Specutor. 

In  1  voL  8vo,  price  lis.  cloth  lettered. 

THE  BRITISH  'EXPEDITION  TO  THE  CRIMEA.  By  W.  H. 
RussBLL,  The  Times*  **  Special  Correspondent"  Being  a  Revised  Edition  of  *'  The 
War,"  with  additions  and  corrections.  Illustrated  with  Plans  of  the  BatUes,  Wood- 
cuU,  and  Steel  Portsait  of  Author. 

In  post  8vo,  price  58.  cloth  gilt. 

A  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of 
English  Intereoune  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Chaklbs  MacFarlanb.  With  Addi- 
tions to  the  year  1858.    Illustrated  with  numerous  Ehigravings. 

*'  This  admirable  aid  to  the  study  of  British  India  we  particularly  recommend, 
as  one  of  the  best  epitomes  that  our  literature  possesses."— North  Wales  Chronicle. 
New  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1856. 
In  4  vols.  8vo,  price  \l.  10s.  cloth  lettered. 
RUSSELL'S  MODERN  EUROPE,  with  a  view  of  the  Progress  of 

Society  fh>m  the  Rise  of  the  Modem  Kingdoms.  New  Edition,  continued  to  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  1856,  to  which  is  added  a  compendious  Index  compiled  expressly  for 
this  Edition. 

The  Fourth  Volumk,  from  the  year  1802  to  1856,  is  sold  separately,  price  10s.  6d. ; 
it  forms  the  best  handbook  of  General  History  for  the  last  half-century  that  can  be 
had.  All  the  Candidates  for  the  Government  Civil  Service  are  examined  in  "  Russell's 
Modem  Europe,"  as  to  their  knowledge  of  General  History. 

In  1  vol.  post  8vo,  price  ds.  cloth  lettered. 

•  BONNECHOSE'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  The  First  English 
Edition.  TranslateabvW.  Robson,  Esq.,  Translator  of  Michaud's  "  History  of  the 
Crusades,'.'  ice    With  Illustrations  and  Index. 

In  I  voL  post  8vo,  price  5s.  cloth  lettered. 

FELICE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PROTESTANTS  OF  FRANCE, 
flpom  the  Commencement  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Present  Time.  Translated  from' 
the  Revised  and  Corrected  Edition. 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  8d.  «trongly  bound,  or  in  cloth  gilt,  28.,  or  with  the  Questions 

and  Coloured  Map,  red  sheep.  38. 

LANDMARKS  OF  THE   HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    By  the 

Rev.  Jambs  Whitb.    (The  Twenty-second  Thousand  ) 

PriJ*ciS!dL*°'*^***""  ^^  ^^^^  ®°®*"  ^^  ***®  Educational  Committee  of  the 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  Is.  6d.,  or  28.  cloth  gilt 

^  LANDMARKS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  By  the  Rev 
JamrbWhitr.  -^  "^^  ^^^' 

•*  This  book,  with  Its  companion  volume,  deserves  to  have  a  place  in  everv  hou«. 
where  there  are  young  readers,  and  in  many  a  house  where  there  are  none  bu  t  ewS 
ones." — Examiner.  ciuw 

In  fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  cloth,  or  28. 6d.  roan  lettered. 
GOLDSMITH'S   HISTORY   OF    ENGLAND.     A  New  Edition 

with  contmuation  to  the  Death  of  Wellington.  With  Portraits  of  all  the  Sovereimw! 
♦♦♦.  U  placed  on  the  list  of  School  Books  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  ^ 
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